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ErrMum in Vd. XVIIL p. 234. 


In ihc Debate upon the King^s Illnesi^ in 
*M.flouse of Lords, onHhe 20th*qf Decmbcr 
.1610^ Earl Gno%ymoK\% said to f.ax}t *gwhn 


* 

hU opinion in favour tf the mode qffvyceed^ 
ing •• by 'Address/^ instead qf xohich the 
t^ds should have been ** by 

f 


; I 

/ 



f 

Erratum at Page 669 qf the presni Volume, 


l[At the Close qf the Debate, in the Houy^qf 
Commons, on Lord Morpetn^'s Jl^iion 
respecting the State qf Ireland, thsfolloiv* 
ing short Reply qf^th^ Noble Mover ought 
have been inserted:] 

•• Lspd Morpeth said^ that in the then 
exhausted state of the House and at that^ 
late hour, he would not trej^ass on its in- 
dulgence, or ende9^opr to ayail himself of 
that privilege^ OiUally aJorded to those 
who brought* forward a itjotion within 
those walls. Indeed, in coh^sequence of 
what had fallen from his right honourable 
friend (Mr. Tierney), it would be'unneces- 
•ary to enter into an explanation of his 
own conduct; or to vindicate himself from 
the seeming inconsistency of voting' for 
his own motion— an inconsistency attri- 
buted to him by the right honourable the 
Chancellor of the ^ Exchequer. There < 
was, however, one point upon which he 


vontured to offer a sl.’iqle remark. It had 
been repTC^nted by his right hopourablc 
friend, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, that the motmn which 
he bad the honour of submitting to the 
iHousft, was brought forsrard an order to 
ferve *a pdlitical piy*pose— to promote a 
party object. What was •the political 
purpose, and the party object to rvLich 
his right honourable ia*and alluded, he 
was at a loss to conjecture. But if it were 
a political purpose and a party object to 
endeavour to effect the great work of con* 
ciliafion, to endeavour to unite the hearts 
and the affections of the people of Ireland, 
and by effecting that object to encrease 
the resources, and promote and consolidate 
the stability of the Empire, that political 
purpose and that party object he most 
readily avowed, and in '.1:^ censure at- 
tendant upon such conduct he most wil* 
lingly and cheerfully acquiesced.'* 


i All Cpmmtmcalions for THE Jt'ARLIAMENTAltr DEBATES 
will be car^uUy tAttended to : but it is particularly requested that 
they may be forwarded to the Editor with the least possible delay. 


Lokpok, 5, Panton Square* 

June%m^ .. 
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Diiriii'v llu' Sixth Sc's.oiou of tl(e* Foiirtli FaUiament 

Uiiit.'Ml lvinf><loiiii oT Britain I lrt‘l;incl, and of 

fiu- Kingdom of Great Bridiin the 'l,'.fenty-fir!-4A'aj)p')inted. 
to meet, at Westminster, Sc\entli l)ay,sif January, 
OiK' 'rirousand tii^hl IJvf^dred and 'I'welvc.' in ‘the Kifty- 
sceoiul Year of' tlie lician oiMfis Maiestv Iviu'i; Gl'/OlKjJ’r 
the- 'I’hird. 


• lloLSi; OV LOlilW. • • 

9 9 

TuesiUiy, Junwiry 1 , iSPi. 

'PlTft liOliDS lONEPfS* SpEKCH.*! 

'Vile Si\ih (jf tin* luiiirtli Parlia- 

ment of the I'riitetl Kinj^^tlotn \\«'kS open »(1 
this dav l)y eoniinl‘'si<)n ; th-. ('(»nirins- 
sioners were, the archbishop of Canter- 
the Lott! ('h:m<ellor, ntartpiis Wel- 
lesley, earl (Jatoden, p.'id the c.ifl of Wtft- 
m<'‘relan»l. At three o’einck the T.ortls 
('ouimissimiers (tiok their seafs upon the 
wools icli; nnd tht (’onnnons, pm-iiani to 
mes'^aj^e, liuvni^ altemled, witfi their 
Speaker, at»**'* -'isv-The l/t^d Cle ncelloi 


\ . 

' " The Pi ince Regent has directed coipic? 

of the last Reports of h»T M tjesT^ the 
ialtieen's 1'oLiTir‘il to he IruJ before yon, 
and he is sati^tled that you will adopt 
such measuies as ^4fiin«ent melancholy* 

e.Nigerjcy i»yy :»iip»*ar * 

** In stri'.iin.j a cui'able tnid ample pro- 
visMM for thi* support of Ins IMaje«lyS 
royal d*£;niiy , and for tffe attendance upoi# 
his sacred perstiti during his ill- 

ness, the Prince Rcg».‘rit. icsts assured, that 
Vnu will ah:o bear in mint! tin* indispensi- 
i)!/' fluty’ of continuing to preseivc for bis 
Majesty the larili«y ot resuming the per- 
exercise «>f hii. Royal Antliority, in 
Pile happy ^ voni of his, ret^ovm y. «o ear- 

the 


informed ihcin, that Ins Koyai lli^'hnr#,^ 

the Puncu Uegtut had be( n ph ;w?() to j nestly des'.red by ihe wishes and 
direct his C'oiiuuiaooii In feri.vui lorcts, ' pi ayers ot his tiuniU’^ and his suhjec 
therein named, liiopen lie, s-ej.-*uiii; which , The Princc\egent directs es to sig- 
(VjinimsMon ihey sliouid In n n-jd. 'Vhe ’ nify to yon the '•uV^-faction with wfTftb l)‘s 
ComnnHsaoij w as then read by do at | Koyal HiglinesK has obscrve«Jf thr^f,^ho 

the lahk ; alter which, tie* Lui.l (’ban- } inea^^ures wbic.h have, been pursued fbr the 
ceJlor lu'-ad the following h lo both ^delenoc ami .sccurjly’^ of* the k.pjd<mi of 

- * • Poitiiga], have proved completely efiec- 

*' iMv Roids and ( iernl, inen, : te.al ; «md that on tlie sp; oral nev a^Ionfl in 

We aie cotninanded by Ins royal I which the liiillsh sor Portuguese troops 
biglintis.s t he Prince lb^eiit,lo \prc*:s to *h;Vi b* en cnga;.>pd wnh Oie eneij!)]^, the 
you the deep soirow winch he it*els in j reputation alietwiv a«;q*3ircd by them has 
annouucmg u|y<»u the cbiuiUMance his^bcen Icdly' maintai'u d. ^ ^ J 
Majesty’s lamented indiser dt'on, ^c.d the ’ " Micce-^'^ful and !)rillit)[dt ent^^^prizij 

unhappy disappointmeiii "i *bo i- h -p, •, wf whirl’ ^rmnnJed. ni the wSvirpnze, in Spa 


d^na, cl a rVcnch (?orps by a 
ci’ nie 'allied army' under 


In.siMajesly U earl v recov* i y . wliicli had i nisir 
been chenslied by the dn d 1 rdi ^’ion k \ jlctc'chmen< 
bis family, aiiJ the loyal aitaJiment of his ■ lieutopant general Mill, is highly credita- 
people. ' 1 ble lo that distinguUbed OHicejb to 

(VOL, XXf.) 1(B) • — ' • . 


3] HOUSE OF LORDS, The Lords Commissioner/ Speech. [4 

the troops under liis command, and has and possessions in the’ East j[tidics/ and the 
contributed materially to obstruct the dc- colonial power of France will have been 
signs of the enemy in that part of the entirely extinguished, 
peninsula. “ His Royal Highness thinks jt expc» 

The Prince Regent is as$\Kcd, while dient to recommend to your attention the 
you reflect with pride and satisfaction oh propriety of providing such' measures for 
dMir conduct of his Majesty's, troops, and ‘the future government of the British pos- 
of the allies, in these various :.nd 'important sessions in India, as shall appear from ex- 
services, you will render justice tdulic perience, an^l upon mature deliberation, 
-i^gjsiiminate judgment and sirfll disp^awd to be caH^iifated to secure iheir internal 
Ky general lord ^^i^coltut Wellington, in giosperit^," and to derive from those flou- 
thc direction of the Cakim^ign. In Spain rishiiig ilominions the utmost degree of 
the spirit of thet People\jimains unsub- •»! vantage to the coninieice and revenut* 
dued ; and thf' system of wat^re so pccu- ^of the United Kingdom, 
liarly adaptedVo the actual >i]dition o£ We lue cominanded by the Prince 
the Spanish natV'n, has been recently ex - 1 Regent to acquaint you,# that \^hilc his 
ten^led and inipi^':**-.f, under the advaii- Royal Highness regrets tjial various im- 
tages*^ which result from the operations of /sonant .subjects id' diflcrein’e with the 
the Allied ^Armies on the frontier, amUgovernnu o’ «d' the United Stales of Ame- 
. from the f'ountenance and assist'chire,X>f lica still icmaio » nadiusicd, the difticullics 
his Majesty’s navy on the coast. /Al- which the jdl’air ol ii. ’ r’hcsapeake frigate 
though the great excitions of *lhc ;5bcmy had orffTisTom d have been finally removed, 
have in some qirart/'rs been aitep^cd vfitti and we aie directed to assuie y'U. ih.if in 
succesa.'his Royal Highness is, Persuaded, the further progicss of the iliscuvions witfi 
That you will admire the perseverance and the JJnited States, the Prince Regent will 
gallantry manifested by the Spanish ar-*^contipue tj employ such mcaits of conc>- 
inieT,** Even in those provinces princi- Jialion as may b*f consi'vtent with the 
pally occupied by the French forces, ne\¥ honour thul dignlK of his Miticity’s crown, 
energy has arisen among the people ; and and with the due inainienancc of ih^ lAan- 
the inc rease of' and danger has time and commercial fights and interesU 

produced ni( 4 r^ninectXl.^frorts of general of the British empire, 
re.si^tance. * ** fJimtlemcn of tin* House of Commons, 

' Tlic Prince Regent, i\he name and “Ilis Royal Highness lias direcitd the 
nn the behalf of 'nis Majest^ commands estimates for tin- sitvicc of the curren't 
ui to express Jus confident hope that you yt*ar to be laid before you. He trusts 
will enable him to continue to afford the that you will furnish him with such sup- 
most etlecfual aid and assistance in sup- ' plies as nlay be nrccssarv to enable 
port of the contest, which the bra\^e ua- to continue ihe contest m u Inch his Ma- 
lions of the |jenin'>'u!a still maintain with |€sly is eriga with that sfiirit and cxei- 
.such zeal and rcsohnion. t tion whlcli w;ill alfu, prospect of 

“ His Royal Highness commands ns fA successful ti rmination. 
express his congratulations on the success “ 4iis Royal lligliru-ss » oinmands us to 
of tile British Arms III the- island of Java. recommend that you should resume the 
Tlie Prince Reger ^ tnisis that you i consideration of the state of ihe finances of 
will tbiicur with his ^ oy.d Highness in ! Ireland, whir h von liad l ommenced in the 
ap^^rpving the wisdom *diid ability with I last session of I'arliament. He 'fras the 
which this entrrpiize, as well a.s the cap- sati.sfaction to inform you, that*;thc im- 
lurc of the islatui.s of Bourbmi and ?dauri- proved leccipt of* vlic levenue of Ireland 
tius, has been conducted under the. iiinne- in the last, as compared with the piSl^d- 
diatc direction of the governor- gewcral of' ing year, confirms the belief that the de- 
India; and that youwvill applaud tile dc- I pression which (iiat revenue had expe- 
cision,. gallantry, and spirit conspicuously rienced is to be attributed to accidental 
displayed in the Jate cY»eratiori3 of the and temporary caU'*>. ^ 
brave army under the command of thaU ** My Loids, and Gonjiemen, 
.disiirguished officer lieutenant-getieral sir “The Prince Rcieut salisfk'd that 
Samuel Achmuty, so powerfully and ably you enler’ain a just '^ense of the arduous 
supported by his Majesty’.s naval forces. duties ivliicli his Royal Highness has teen 
“ By the completion of th** system of called upon to fulfil, iti consequence of his 
operations,. additional security will Majesty's continued indis|.nsition. 
have bee^^iveu to tlie British commerce “ Under this severe caliyiiiiy, his Royal 




Highness derives the greatest consolation 
from his relianfcc on your experienced 
wisdoin,^ loyalty, and public spirit, to 
which ih'ei^iy difliculty he will resort, 
with a fn;ui contiderice, that, through your 
assistance and support, he shall be ena- 
bled, under the bles.^ings of Divine Pro- 
videni;c* successfully to discharge the inw 
porta*nt functions of the high tru?t repO'»cd 
•in him, and in the name and on the behalf 
ol Ills beloved fciibcr and reveled sove- 
reign, to'inaiiitain unimpaired the prospos 
nty and honour*of the nation/' 

Tin. Coinftions having witlulrawn, the 
Lords (\>inmis^foiiers to unrobe.* 

The duke of Devonshire, lor^I rabhoiiJ^- 
and the bishop (d Derry took the oatlis and' 
their seats. Their lordships then adjourned 
during pleasure. At five o'clock thv 
House H'sumcd. The Speech oT* he I^ords 
Oiinmi-sioncrs, m the namr of the Prince 
Hc'gcni, was then read by the Lord fliau- 
, ^.ellor Irofti the woolsack, and aherwaids 
by the cler^ at the table. Upon which, 

• * ^ < 

The J^arl of Shnfifshujt/ rose to move an 

Address of Tbanks. AU their Midships, 
he tdi.strvcd. must participate in the feel- 
ings expressed ir-i^he Speecli, relative to 
the continuance of the urifoitunatc' indi.i- 
position of his Majesty, and in the desire 
intimated by his Itoyal Highness, tliat in 
die provision to bo made- fur the support I 
of his iVlajesty, every faciliiy should Lfc 
given to his Majesty for resuming the 
personal exercise' of the royal •authority, 
if it should plea<e Providence to restore 
him. After the number of years which 
his Majesty hMd r over.lhe country, 

and when it was considered that, tlurin^ 
his long reign, numerous blcssings/natl 
been conferred upon the people, that when 
every other state had been involved in i 
misery and cahunity, tlii.s country had 1 
alone e&)^p|*d; a^nd that our thus rciujiin- j 
ing unirij\ircd aniidst the dcbotation that 
surrounded us, was chitifly to b|; attributed 
/o numerous virtues of his Majesty, 
he was ctmvinced there coulfj be but one 
feeling amongst their lordships upon the 
topics to which their attention was thus 
called by his roi|jal highness the Prince 
llegeflt.— UpoA the subject of Spain, there 
was much to congratulate the country in 
the unbroken spnit still displayed Iby the 
inhabitants uf that kingdom, and in the 
various successes obtained against the 
enemy. If thr| House turned to Portugal, 
they would find ample sources of congra- 
uilation. In life course of last session. 


r Massena, with the French army, bad been 
<lriven out of the country. Portugal had 
been since completely defended from the 
enemy ; and the campaign there iiAfl 
f/fdved to the world and to the enemy, 
that it was ry>t alone upon the sea, but^A-cr- 
that element swliich he almost considered 
as own, that British valour, led on by . 
Bi\iisli genefals, wa^ecjual to defeat 
it' was iiu^ossible /o Jook on the gallant 
defence whicli*the penitisula was making 
W'iihout admir; non. Wficrever the eye 
yurncii, that^ lesistance a^ifbared to be 
equally gaHanl, uiiwearied; and enterpris- 
ing.-— Looking to a^mnrjj dis»tant quaite?> 
our conquests in the Indian Seas w^ere 
I highly satihfu'tory, and in the systtm to 
I hi' adopted for the futuie regulation of our, 
j liidian* linipire, he trusted that the tveo . 
‘ objects of promoting its internal prospe- 
rity acd drawing from it the means of be- 
i^ftting J^he c(vnrnercg afid resources of 
the iiiothc; country, would he sJti>facto- 
rily allaiiu*!. Our late lyjccesses in the 
[•liast, the result of so much valour in the 
' aimies, and so much wisdom in thosT'who 
ylanued the enterprize, rellccted praise on 
the government, abroad, and also on his 
Majesty** ministers at home.— Respecting 
America, although there s^iiiiv^foiiunately* 
existed subject^ of difference between this 
country and tae United States, still it was 
I highly^ satistaciory to be informed, that 
the affair’ of the Chesapejtke had been 
happily tcrminaiod, and having the as- 
surance uf the Prince Regent* that every 
nicastire of conciliation towards that coun- 
try would be adopted that was consistent 
r'rtb^ thef honour ami the interests of 
rtiis kingdom, there wjis e^ery reasort to 
hope that the whole of our diiWences 
would at leiiglU be amicably adjusted. — 
The concluding airgraph of the Speech 
brought him to tb. ^subject with wffith he 
began, and he tiusted there wculd bc»no 
difference of opinion in adopting those 
measures which avere rtecessary to the 
NuppoTl of the Prince Regent in the exer- 
cise of»the functions of, the government; 
a trust which he had sjiewn himself so 
Vrainently qualified to fulfil. — Th^ noble 
carl concluded witRaiciving an Address to 
,iu« royal highness the Piiiice Re'jjent, 
which y as, as usual, an echo of the Sgeech. 

Lord* Brow/Row rose to second the Ad- 
dress. After the able manner ifi which it 
had been moved, it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that he could add much to the re- 
marks already made. He would, how- 
ever, trouble the Hoiwe u ith a few obser- 
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viilions. He fully coincided with the ex- ])rocure unanimity, on the present day, at 
jnessions of sorrow for the Knig'a illnoss least; yet, he did not feel surprised that 
whicli the Adtlress contained. It. became such bad not been the case, wfien Ire re- 


iis^to boiv to the visitatinns of Providence ; 
but when we considered the lonjir period 
•’Wid vlie happiness ol hts Mayffsty's reign 
over ns, it could iM^l be unsuttah^e to hope 
. for his sn*;edy icstoration to the prayers 
ptooie. Vetttte Iiousc*had a 
ill this calumny, Kr^fcdi great cycinsolation 
from the tried virt^tsof theVrince Regent; 
who, when sumtnoned to ^ake the reins 
of govern me^JrJJndtT sucliNpecuharly af-^ 
dieting circumstances, had proved himse.lt 
w worthy of reliance placed on him.i 
TUp albnrs of the [lemnsula were cheering, 
in spUe of >u'ine successes which had been 
obtained by the enemy; the ardour ofthi^ 
, f>rjo[>le was more vigorous and ap^:>aienf, 

S heir spirit burned more bright, and their 
r< si^tance was stionger than evcft* The 
i'oiiaiiuirnate alrility disjdayedVjy l^i^l 
Welling'ton in the conduct oythe cam- 
paign in Portugal could not b/too highly 
]>iaised; and the affairs of the peniiisula*| 
gave^good Iiope that Spain would yet 
shake off her invaders, and become a firm 
and posverful ally. By the same judicious 
system Porlug^ had been saved, and her 
Armies had^iynv risen into a formidable 
barrier again/t the enemy. It might not 
be loo much to hope, lhaf the example 
set by the brave ^people of the peniirsula 
would [iioducv its efteci on more distant 
nations. Our conquests in the Indian seas 
formed andthcr subject of just congratula- 
tion, in which an army of the enemy had 
been destroyed or captured in the most 
gallant style. Respecting America, fr.?. 
adjustment of^ihe alVair of the ChesapealA* 
was highly satisfactory, and after the as- 
surance of the Prince Reatnt, he wa.? con- 
vinced there would not Ice wanting on our 
part ^ny means of coj/cilialion consistent 
wilh^ the ^.onour and the interests of the 
country. He hoped at the same time that 
we should lirmly'^opposoaiiy French views 
that might be entertained in the thiiled' 
•States, and whiejr could only lead^ if not 
firmly opposed, ^to ruin and to mi.scry. 
He trusted that, in the support of the 
Prince R(?gent, aMuded tei at the conciur 
sion^f the Speech, there would be ati.,| 
)iiiarvtnous concurrence in those ipeasures 
whrch were necessary for that pui^iose. 

Lord GrtTivillc, considering the critical 
circumstances of the times, and the pre- 
sent alarming klate of the country, would 
have been happy if the Address proposed 
t ) the House had been so vTorded as to 


fleeted, that the framers of/(he Speech 
%vere the very men who, by their obsti- 
nate blindness, had brought the country 
to the brink of ruin, and who, in the 
midst of the distresses they themselves 
had occasioned, still held the same 'flat- 
tering and fallacious language. Ou some 
points of^he Address, indeed, there could 
ibe no diflerence of opinion. Evcly heart, 
'for instance, must sympathise in the feel- 
ings expr^'ssed by his Royal 
/he awful visitatiop whici^ still pressed on 
our bt’loved sovereign ; and the disap* 
^uatment df those hopes of recovery 
'which had bcLii held out, was o<|ually 
felt by every o',c of his Majesty^s Mib- 
jf*cts. Thuwioble lord was sure also that 
every itrf'mber of the House would concur 
in tint part of the Address, which assured 
his Royal Highness of the ino^l cordial 
support of the Hou'-c in the di.schargc oi 
I the arduous duties he had taken upon hint- 
self. To* the paakes bestowed on our 
brave artny and able comiiMniders. no one 
could have any objection; and m'lhat 
case, he liinucif was w4Iiiig to contribute 
his weak tribute of thanks. Hut the quei?- 
tion wore a difllrent aspect, when noble 
lords were to con&iiler the advaniagee the 
country bad received, or was likely to re^ 
c%ive, frdni those iiifritoriou.s exertions. 
In doing this, they would have many 
political dnd financial considerations to 
attend to. But the subject mu being 
under discu.s>ion, he would not dwell 
I longer upon^ it, hi5\p.»v'i‘*jcLed to make a 
l.taw observations on the t^tlxT parts of the 
Adt»‘ss. It had been cu'^toinary to con- 
sider the opening of the ses-sion as a day. 
on W'hich a general outiine of the .state ot 
the nation was •jiil mitled to the House, 
together with a tomise vie/v' of those 
points wdiich were likely to engage most 
of their attfnUoii during the session. This 
custom the noble lord consfder^l as Wing, 
perfectly parliamentary ; for such outline, 
w hen confined within due bounds, gave 
their iord.sliips a clear and distinct view of 
the grounds on which they were to act, of 
the nece.^sities they had <b provide ior, 
and of the pledge which w'as required 
from ilieni. But were the noble lord, in 
the present instance, to under.take pointing 
to the House the various branches of ardu- 
ous duty which were likelk to fall to their 
lot, he was sure he shoula sink under the 
task. The House was rfo longer called 




upon to provide Tor the prosperity, but for ships' atieniiou was not directed to ihe 
the very safety, 'nay, existence of the oppressions under which the Irish laboured, 
country. '#he various subjects which nor to the grievances from which they 
called urgVhti'v for their most serious at- sought relief:^ no, they were solely to* 
tention, wpre so numerous, .so important, loofc'to the Revenue drawn from a people 
and so weighty, that the labour would so situated, ^is lordship could not help 
prove Herculean, and not to be disposed admiring tlie .sietesman, who had penned 
of in asirjgle night's debate. The mea- that part of the Speech, and who, while 
• sores a*b*solutely necessary in such a state he was^holding up thift paltry con.^^idera- 
of things, had been frequently alluded to I tiou totlie attention ^fthe House, seemed 
ill that House, and were familiar Jo most ^lo have forgottcfi, that tbe only way to 
of the iiob'ic lords. His lord.ship would >inake revenue pcrmaiicnHy productive, 
not then advert CO them, but repeat his i^^s to make *Sie people Ij^ppy, and to 
observation, tl^tt no outline of intended I<md a willing ear to their just complaints, 
measures, no vie\^ of Julure proceedings, JKhings had, however, com^ to such a • 
}iad been submitted to their lonl*>hips, andj crisis in Ireland, that their lordships mu^t 
yet they were called upon to pli^ige them- ^have to decide on the grand questfon, 
selves for file continuance of a sy.^tern u *nng the present session. They could 
winch had brought the country to the no longer hear of procrastination^ of irre-* 
pricsent alarming situation. He would 'solution, or of further considerations. 
^;ive no such a pledge. He would not in- They m-*st iiievitably decide, during the 
deed move an amendment to I lie Address; prosoot seisiun, whether, Iind and was to 
i^nt he woulj protest iiio.^t solemnly against be treated a. ^ a sister .kingdom ; whether 
giving such a pledge. He would piotest the Irish wer«^to be considered as British 
agp'iKsi a coniinuance of those measures ^ifbjocts; and whether such a large pro - 
which h id brought siich#calamitie*s on the portion of the population of these reaTms 
country ; calanwtics su leal and .fo mo- w«a‘e to be admitted within the pale of the 
jnentofts^that they must soon press them- constitution* The consequence of a refu- 
twelves with irresistifjn* force on their lord- sal, his lord.ship would not anticipate, nor 
.ships' atteniion, whether or not they were .should he, perhap?, have on that 

willing to give them the con.si<lcration topic, in the present inslam e, were it not, 
they ileserved. People might chusc to that, in a very few da\ s, and, probably, 
close their eyes, but the force of truth in the course of the w't*ek, the subject 
must dispel the wilful blindness*; they ^ would be brought distinctly aijd separaicly 
might chu^e to shut their ears, but the before their lordships. He was glad of 
voice of a suftering’ nation must shone r or the opportunity of giving that fioiicu to 
later be heard. The noble lord said he noblu Ibids, and hoped it would prove a 
itill retained his objections to every part siitlioicnt apology lor having introduced 
of the syit«*ni be br :? ?ften cqndemiied ; tj};; su|^ject’ihrit day. 
lie still deprecated that wanton w'aste of • 1'he Dari of Livnpool A\is\)ed as much 
money, and of all the public resources, for unanimity on the present occasion, as 
when it was more ncce'-sarv than ever to the noble baron who had just sat down; 
husband them with the rno.^t provident j but to that wi'iti hc^ could not sacrifice a 
care. He still objected to those conimcr- public principle. Vhc noble lisyotftiad 
cial rneasiT*<?\s'^whicJi w ere pompously ao- justly said, that on the day of the opening 
iiounccd ar the most formidable weapon of the session, a general outline of the 
against the enem^, and wdiich had recoiled state of^tbe nation was usually laid before 
OB ou.«*comtj;t^rce and manufactures. Me the House, but it had never been deemed 
still retaineU his objections to system of necessary to introduce iiuo that outline, 
finance, which had forccd^a debased coin all the topics which nlight, afterwards de- 
on the people, and had spread bankruptcy maud their lordthips' attent'on. Tlw de« 
and ruin throughout the land. But, above tails, for instance, •on ^ortigii connections, 
all, he protested fenfold against the system wicre invariably resei ved for future opr*jr- 
obstinately pursu^ in Ireland, w'her^lhc tuiiities; piid he could not think of alUr- 
,stronc arm of power had attempted to ing that ^established and approved line of 
stifle the dutifni complaints of the people, conduct for^the sake of unanimity. The 
here the noble lord begged of their prefent, his hardship was convinced, was 
lordships to confder the portentous way not a fit day to dwell on .such or any other 
in which the state of Ireland had been details; but the noble baron had entered 
alluded to in thi Speech. Their lord* a general profest againsVthe whole of the 
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system pursued by the present minister#, sible for him to concur*: thinking also, 
and on that ground, he was ready to meet that most of the topics Vere ynf such im- 
him the more willingly, us that system portance, as to require a i^arttte and 
ftnd those measures so condemned, had particular discussion. CunOiirnng gene^ 
stood the test of experience’. Many ftp- rally in the address wliicli was proposed, 
portunitics would undoubtf:dly occur of he could not refrain from joining his noble 
canvassing the merits ofo their diflcrent friend;, he should feci unhappy if be de- 
opinions; but, as the noble baron had parted from that House without #J^claringv 
been heard in suppbrt of h if, it would not that iie*retained all the opinions he had 
be, perhaps, toor ;nu%h to pi^sume, that before held, on subjects of great magni- 
the same indul^uico mi^ht be allowed to tude; /ip inions confirmed by experience 
him. He was^ firm ly con wnced that tho and the evidence of facls,—-opinions which 
•ystem the*not)le baron ha^ so much coff* he should be ready td maintain and de- 
demned, was the only one that had saven, fend, on future opportunitiqs of discussing; 

' or could havfj favcf^ this country : to tiv^ them. Whelhc; the i)ob!e secretary oi 
continuance of that system only, Europe' ,Mate chose to allude to the state of aitaiis 
could look for deli vciance, and Engl aruL with AmdVica, on which he had shewn 
for permanent safety ; in short, by tka much caution, and even silence, and veil- 
^merits of- that system his lordship and his tured to caii >'>•11' tranbadions in that quar- 
colleagues were determined to stand or ter, a veriAcatioa t f the asst-rtion that the 
fall. As to the affairs of'lre^nd, the system of the governiii^^nl had (»r>ntributcd 
noble lord said he had given to thabs^b- to the security, prosperity, and honour of 
ject aft the attention it descry^d, with due the country ; or whether he /mended to 
consideratiorw as to the jiis^e and expo- refer to the system of our measures in th'e 
diency of the case, and he still persi.si^<j petjiiisula, he pledged hirtlself that . hr 
in his former opinion. The noble baron should be ready* t» iiieer him, and to con- 
had, however, given notice that the maiCer tend, that whatever miglrt be said to Invi 
would shortly be brtjught before the House, been done, had not been dum; to* the pro- 
a notice rather unusual, when the Speech motion of the safet)Mand honour of the 
contained 41^ ;iilu«ioti to the subject. He country; and that the geneial >ystem 
could not, howtver, let tlio noble baron’s adopted had been, in fact, the source of 
remarks pass wnhout saying, that he was almost all oor present and inipciuling ca- 
fully prepared, 'whenever the day should laniUies. On the important conceiiis of 
come, to dvieiid his conduct, ami that of [^ihe Ktaib of lieland, he must deeply re- 
ins colleagues, as well as the conduct of gret, that, from the manner ot mentioning 
a noble Vluke in Ireland, and that of his it by llVe noble lord, he could derive no 
colleagues also. Hut he would ^repeat, hope that ministers had seen the iinpolicy^ 
that he should reserve his arguments for a of their conduct ; or that they wonlti 
day, when the subject should come, bc 4 jre adopt — he,would'H4*t say, merely wise and 
the House, ^unmixed with any other txr ^liberal measures, ,,but some measures 
traneous matter. As to the Address itself, more coiisisient w'itli justice, and with the 
his loidship conceived^ that it contained common rights of mankind. No hope 
nothing which could mevent any member could he derive of any useful measure on 
of ffie House to coj^ur in assuring his that subject, so essential to the sai’ety of 
Boyai highness the Prince Kegent, that the country ; but, on the C9iilp&ry, minis- 
tbey were ready to lend him ail the as- ters seemed determined to i^rseverc in 
sistaiice in their power, in the discharge what the^ considered lo be the wisdom 
of the arduous duties which had flevolved and expediency of adhcr 7 ngvt<> ilwrr sys- 
upon him. • « tern for the future. He thought the House 

Earl Grey s;^id, that he fully concurred bound immediqicly to take into their con- 
in thp propriety of avoiding any ieiigtljeii- sideration the treatment of the people of 
ed discussion upon^thef various important Ireland| not only with a view to what had 
topics which were suggested hy hearing already passed, but wiAli a prospective 
the* Speech which had been rca\,l from the viety, for the adoption of such timely and 
woolsack. He entirely appio^ed of the just measures as might avert the ruin of 
policy pursued by his noble friend in con- the country. Government, however, he 
fining himself, on the present occasion, must repeat, appeared, for any thing he 
to the delivering of his protest against any had heard to the contralj y, to be resolved 
expression of his opinions being under- on pursuing a system which would risk 
stood upon points* in whicirit was impos- the destruction of the j^iublic safety. He 
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was happy to'leani that a proposition on that certain recent transactions in Ireland 
this subject would f peedily be brought be- should be the subject of such an enquiry, 
fore their losdships, which would bring all considering them not as of the immediate 
its importJU\t relations under review. With essence of the question, but rather as mea* 
these observations he could be content surfs, of polfge and regulation, which it 
to reserve himseff for future opportunities, was not necessary for government to bring 
but for one singular assertion of the noble forward, nor for parliament at present to 
lord, that he trusted that the House, and take up ; parftcularly as such matters 
•the publi#, would concur iu supj)orting ‘were in the course ot coming into the 
•the govenimeiu of the Prince Regent, in courts .of law, to be decided there by 
phrsuanct of the sentiments contained in •judges and jtries,, liisgra^e did not mean 
the address. Was it to beconceivt^, that to animadvert upon what yras a pending 
in opposing measures of administration |*<]uestion of lavf.^ But the nobl^i secretary 
which he thought'were fraught with dan- ' oj| state had gone a little •farther. He 
gcr and ruin, •In* was withholding that hsl, if he understood him rightly, in- ^ 
support w hich was^Uicessary to the Prince tilnated, that he would rai^e his voice 
Reg«‘ni III his conduct of the gc^vernmentij from one end of the land to tlve other« ift 
of this kingdom ? No! the ministers support of the sentiments in the«Address 


whom they might, he would give them his 
support in what was just and necessary for 
the < oridijct of the government J but, if 
impolitic, tin just, and ruinous measures 
were proposed or acted upon, his duty to 
that House# to the public, and to the 
Pnnee Regent himself, would certainly 
induce him raise his voice as loudly 
as he could against thehif He sairl this 
more esp(?i:iaMy,t)ccauspitwasiiot possible 
for him* ttiough he diil not oppose the pre- 
sent address, to recert'e from the opinions 
which he had previously delivered on 
many subjects of the greatest and most es- 
sential interest to the nation. 

The Earl of Durnlei/ adverted to the | 
stale of Ireland, and the question relative 
to the Catholics. Xherc w’as now; an op- 
portunity to do what wnmld be beneficial 
witlia good grace. He thought that the late 
exemplary conduct of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, under circumsUim es of gneat irrita- 
tion, ought to make its due impression on 
their lordships’ minds. He recomnicn<l'cd 
them ty beware, lest they might lose the 
only opportunity that might be alibi ded 
tliem. ^ 

The Dut'c oil NorlSplk ail verted to wliart 
had been said respecting the avoitlance of 
topics not mentifyiod in ftie speoffli. lie 
Jiad betTfl in /{parliament thirty years, and 
he knew that it was a parliamentary prac- 
tice to submit amendments, 4int ineicly on 
points of the speech, but on such as w^ere 
omated it. Jt^ might be^very proper 
and parhimentarv to move an aiijcnd- 
meni to the Address.staling thai the Hituse 
\yould^ke immediately into iis considera- 
tion tlie state of’Iielanil, in order to bring 
forward such incisures as might be ne- 
cessary and useful for that country, and 
the kingdom at large. He did not mean. 


to the Prince Regent, pledging them to^ 
^support Bis government. As he'had de- 
fended the whole system of the ministry, his 
grace wi&hed to know w'h.it this sort of 
calf n\eanf. WaS it a cJll similar U> that 
which was excited ill the country some 
tigieago, when the ]iresent nTinistry came 
into power r They might call ' vMy 
spirits from the deep,’ but he hoped they 
wohld not come up : if they did come, 
the call would only end in destruction. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he had 
not objected to the propriety*of flioving an 
amendment on points omitted. The noble 
duke had misunderstood lym. When he 
^ had spoken of the people throughout the 
country, he had reference to* the general 
support by the people, of the go^rnrnent 
of the J’rince Regent, and the safety and 
honour of the country. 

Li»rd (Urtmullc said, that the explana- 
tion of •the noble lord called upon him to 
say a few words more, and to ask wliether 
tlie noble lord thought it was necessary for 
him to call on the people throughout the 
country to support the government of 
Prince Regent. He wouhl a.s'jerij that it 
was not. For himself, he had cxpres^iT 
his concurrence in the desire of parlia- 
ment to ^uppf)rt the Vi inpe Regent in the 
discharge of the awful duties of the high 
station which had beep ca^t upon him : 
but an insinuation seemed* to have been 
conveyed, wliich the circumstances ‘nei- 
ther merited nor excused. 

^hc Earl of Liverpool intended no insi- 
nuation. ^lad he supposed that there were 
per^ons.wlio were not disposed to ^ipport 
the gorernmwni of the Prince Regent, in 
what he belieVd to be for ihe sal'ety and 
honour of the country, he should not have 
spoken in the, way of insinuation. In 
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what he said, which was alluded to by the It was a curious ‘medi^tioVi to let two 
noble Inron, he was referring to the io- friends fight first, and after they had given 
reign policy of this country. It was in each other black eyes ind bloody noses, 
that view of the subject he stated, that he then to interfere. \ ^ 

believed ministers had the.^ftpport of^the Marquis Welkilcy did not mean to say 
great majority of the country from one that no steps had been taken.. The truth 
end to the other. • was, there had been an early interference. 

The Address was then* agreed io,n€m. but it had not led to the removal of the 
dis. . ’ difficulties which prevented tht» mediation 


Spaim and ^er (JbLOjjiEs.^ Lord/fo/-^ 
imd wished tc^ ask the noble marquis oppo- 
site, whether any progress bad been mac^e* 
in the mediation offered t)etween the go- 
vernment of Spain and her colonies# in 
South America ; and whether it was tli|i 
hit^ntioii of ministers to give any informa- 
tion on*such progress? He concurred 
^ with the noble lord's views on that sub- 
ject, as 'they appeared to him. * He only^ 
wished, as an individual, to he assured that 
the real views were what he conceived 
them, to be." A yeai* and a half*had 
elapsed since the Caraccas rose in rebcl- 
iion, and thVee months since the mei^ia- 
ti«a was agreed upon. If his view of tke 
proffered mediation was correct, for the 
sake of humanity, it became necessary to 
enforce it directly, and yet a year and a 
half had elapsed without any progress being 
made, iht policy of ministers being 
known. 

Marquis WeUesUy said it was a case re- 
quiring great rare, attention, and circum-^ 
spGction. It was necessary to avoid iii- 
tlaming^animosities, fomenting jealousies 
and exciting passions, that mixed in this 
business. The difficulties, therefore, 
which stood in the way, required a cau- 
tious procedure. Through the whole of 
the business, ail the ministers were l»f 
opinion it was better to preserve the in 
tegrity of the Spanish" colonies, as a sup- 
ped against the common enemy, than seek 
any itmpurary advantage that might be I 
Meriveil from their present state in relation 
to the mother country. He had every 
hope, that ultimate*ly his wislics would 
be crowned will) success, but whatever 
might be the tcsuljt, he was confident that 
nothing would be done to excite jealousy 
or Suspicion. At present, he hop^d the 
nobh: lord would not seek further inform 
motion. * 

* Lout Holland said this amoj^nted to no 
information at all Cure had been taken 
to name a conimission ; but three months 
had elapsed, and care had*been taken not 
to send it away. He wished to know what 
progreu had been made iz^ the mediation ? 


from b^ing proceeded in. It w'as neces- 
sary to ascertain previously, that both 
parties* would agree to the mediation, and 
be likely to acquiesce in what it might be 
in contemplation to recommend. Such 
progress had therefore boi^n made, as the 
nature of the Ciase would admit ; and Jiad 
#he proccejdecl w'ith more promptitude and 
expedition, it mi|;ht have inflamed pas- 
sions and raised diiliCLihes, that might de- 
feat the object in view. 

Lord Holland professed himself not 
satisfied with this answer, and accordingly 
gave notice of his intention to move for 
papers on the subject. i> 

• HOi;;>r^ ov commons. 

• Tuesday, Jmi, 7. 

Answers or Lord WFLUxAibN an.-' 
General Blakr to Vote of Thanks ; 
The Speaker acijuaintcd the House that he 
had received from general lord viscount 
Wellington the following letters, in return 
to the Thanks of this House of the 7ih day 
of June last. 

• Portaiegre, July !2.)th, 1 S 1 1 . 

.Sir; I Imve the honour to enclose the 

i copy and translation of a letter which J 
[ have received I’uoin < General Bbtke. in an- 
siver to one which I wrote to him, to 
transmit the Resolutions of the Ihpiises of 
Lords and Commons of Great Britain and 
Iieland of the 7th of June, on the subject 
of the battle of Albuera. I have the ho- 
nour to be. Sir, Wtt. 

The right hoii. tlic Speaker 
of the House of Commons, &c:'&c, 

• ^ ' 

Sii ; the uiianinioiLs Resolutions of»lhc 
two houses of Parliament of Great Briuiii 
and Ireland of the 7ih June, which your 
excellmcv enclosed with your letter of 
the 2crth June, ex I nig tiic »eiiliments 
of the two llousfs i.n flie conduct of the 
Sppiiibh troops under. my command in the 
battle of Alhuira on ll; j Knli May, 
must he cor-}juicrcd liighly gratil^ ing to 
the mind of every military man ; and, at 
the same time, that th|y are calculated to 
convince the coiritaon enemy of the esti- 
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niation in wfiicii the three allieil nations Sir Francis Bnrdett saiil ho co\ihl not 


hold each other;, and of the strict union forego the opportunity now vdlonlcd htin 
which prevails among tiieni ; Tiro high ofleririg himself thus early to the atwn- 
horiouV which these illustrious assemblies lion of the House, and of proposing, for 
have conferred upon" the Spanish troops, tlteir adoption, swch an Address as, ni the 
will he r^civell by them with sentiments situation in which the country was placed^ 
id' gratitude and onthusiassn proportioned seemed to jiifn to be imperiously and pe- 
to the heroism which all display on that culiarjy called for. In addressing his 
day io*tl!e cause; solely that they might royal highm^s the Rrince Rigcnt in the 
deserve the appiobatlon'of its well wishers, language of truth, ^and. telling him what 
** Your Excellency is aware of the csti-* were the Tidings of the, people of these 
ination in which high-minded sold*ier.s hold kingdoms at the present iftioment, he vras 
such honour able testimoniesofapprohatiorit conscious of*/lischargrng a duty of the 
and therefore I will confine myself to re- taiost important kind, both* to the Prince 
ijuest your ftccellency will express our and the people. From what he knew o{ 
gratitude to the Ptvo Houses of Parliament, *the feelings and decorations of the Prince 
and will take that occasion t^ repeat tflte Regent, he was persuaded tbjft he wajr klot 
wishes entertained by us, in common with one of those princes who wished to bear 
the Spanish nation, for the permanence of nothing but what Vv^as sweet, pleasing^ an^ 
an union which has already produced agi'cealde. The conduct and declarations 
such glorious efiects, and of whicli the ron- of his royal highness were of a very dif- 
st tjuenreS will he a period of happiness fejrent kind, and he felt thfit he should not 
and glory for many ages. do his duty to hr*s constifuents, to tl>e couii- 

^ 1 beglhat your excellency will allow try, or to "the Prince Regent himself, if hc 

me to add, th.it it has enrreased our ssftis- let go the present opportunity of address- 
faction, to have received the resolutiotis of *ing his royal highness, and expressing to 
the two Houses through tlie chanijel of a him what were the real feelings of the 
person who is* already distinguished in country at the pre!»crit moment, and what 
military history, and mo«t particularly in were the grievances of which we had to 
the annals of ihe'war in the peninsula, complain. The exertions of the Spanish 
May God preserve your excellency, people against our comnioti enemy were, 

'* Signed, .loAcnni Bi akk. n» doubt, to bo regarded by us a.s of con- 

Ayamante, (>th July, I8JI. sequence, nor w'evc ilieiii losses to be at« 

His excellency capt. gen. viscount , tribuled to*any failure on our part ; and it 
" Wellington. A true tninslatioii, must allord us pleasure anfl gratification 

‘'OusepU 0.*LawIor.’' , to know that we had a brave itfiny, who 

did not di'igrace the spirit of their fore- 
The Lords' Commissioner.s Speech.] fathers. But, in the course of the cornpli- 
The Speaker informed the House, that the inenis so .lv\rgely and justly bestowed on 
House had been in the House oY Lords, and o»y afniy, we never once heard mention of 
had lieaid a Speech read by the Lord j’lliat w'ord, as the spring *of bur exertions, 
Cliancellor, one of the Lords Cominis- the w'^ord ‘ freedgm,' to the love of which, 
sicnc«, 10 both Houses of Parliament, of in old times, we were so much accustomed 
which he had, for greater convenience, to attribute the bravery and courage of 
jirocured . a copy, and which, with the our armies. It could not be confradicted, 
leave of the Houses he should then read to that for the last IS years, every *8ucc€e3- 
thom. The Speech was^ accordingly read, ing year in which^ the members of that 
[for which .seef). 1.] • House met each other in their places, was 

* Sir F. BMeti immediately rose and ob- more calamitous than that which had pre- 
served that he felt it his duty to take the ceded it. He was afraid* he might even 
earliest possible opporlunity of addressing go farther back, and declare that this had 
the House and Ids Royal Highness the been the case fixvn the jery beginning of 
Prince jtegent, on a subject which seemed the present reign — tliatour calamities had 
to him to be of .the utmost imporlaui e to ttcen begun from the commencemont of 
the country. • • ihe Ametican war, and had been going on 

Lo.'^l Jocelyn rose at the same time with in a progressive increase for nearly half a 
the hon. baronet, but sir Francis having century. Ajid if, for the last fifty years, 
first caught the eye of the Speaker, the situation of this Country had always 

The Speaker decided that the hon. bark, been |.:rowing worse and worse — was it not 
was in pussession.of the House, to refleot L we notj at 

(VOL. XXL (C) 
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length, be convinced that thi’ie was some- 
ihing in our system radically wrong? it 
should be his dut^, this being the case, to 
endeavour to point out to the attention of 
his Royal Highness in \vhat..fliis riin(]|^- 
^ mental error consisted. I’he eiicets of the 
American war, he contended^ were felt at 
tliis day, in the wer in whicR \vc were now 
engaged. It was a, war commenced on 
the vtry principles of the Ainericaa war. 
A <ii’(e.''tiUion of ^fl>e prin(;|plesi>3f liberty 
which liad broken out in France, first in- 
volved us in^ war with that Country ; and 
■ on the same sryslcni, he was afraid, we 
were proceeding at the present momentf. 
^t'he former wai^vvas ondci taken, m it wai^ 
al)ed|^;ed, fonthe protection of the naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt, which the Dutch ad- 
• niitted to be a miserable pretext. After 
that ciusa*de was finished, we noW found 
ourselves engaged in another seemingly 
endless contest j and he did not believe 
that any one ot thb persods who defedded 
it, couid say what Wc were fighting for. 
^^ot for liberfy— that was a word whic^ 
Tievw once escaped their lips. Was it for* 
the independence of Spain ? ISo, They 
talked, indeed , of the enemy of i he sovereign 
of that country ; but the rights of the people 
of Spain was a thing thc}^ never thought 
of. Those Viglrts of the sovereign ol Npain, 
however, which geiitlenitn might say'' we 
were now conteytiding for, had been, by 
that sovereign himself, resigned into the 
hands of Buoftaparte, and were now com- 
pletely ffcitiered away. The Speech on 
the present occasion, the hori. hart, mu>t, 
in a peculiar degree, consider the speech 
of the minister. So long as. there was 
mny hope of a successful issue l»o ^le 
struggle by the people of Spain, he had* 
no objection that every^ assistance in our 
power should be rendered them. The 
language held in the Speech, however, on 
this subjsct, he did not believe ; nor was 
hi hy afiy means convinced that gentle- 
men entertained those^ hopes whirh they 
expressed. The. lauwis earned .by our 
gallant soldiers he sincerely rejoiced in. 
Their bravery fiad Ijeen great, aiui the ho- 
nour they had thereby purchased w^as 
prophnioiitalc ; but, afte/ all, the victories 
they had achievcj were barren, and w^rc 
followed by something very like defeat. 
Ifr was true that general Hill bactgallantly 
aumrised a small dividon of the (nemy : 
still the Frcntii weic rnakiuj^rcijulaj* and 
rjpid strides tovvanl> the subjugation of 
the country ; while, fjr our triumphs, we 
had nothing to w. The. cause of this 
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failure was the radic&lly yici6us principle 
of supporting despotism^ in this instance, 
as we did all over the world,— tlie attempt 
to support desperate, falling, and jibt to be 
supported, states, instead of the good uh) 
British reason of maintainfng tlie cause of 
freedom. To this it would be said. Do 
the French proclaim liberty ? No; but 
they endeavoured to conciliate flits^niinus 
of the people by such concessions as 
•might please them ; while it was a serious 
fact, that the Inquisition remained in exis- 
tence in those parts only^of the country^ of 
which the Kriglish had* possession. But 
there was a curious conlraet to which he 
must call the ationlion olrthe House. V/e 
x^'ere fighting strenuously to maintain the 
Catholic religion Ip the country of our 
Spanish allies; though, rt the same time, 

, those whom he should conceive to be our 
more valuable allies at home — the Irish— 
a generous, brave, and long-sun)?ring peo- 
ple, were, for a trifling condition, withheld 
from their best and dearest rights. This 
exclusion of our most natural allies, he 
couki no^ but consider as aiT act of gix^sa 
treach^iy?*. Th5 speech of the right hon. 
gent, opposite, (for so h? must call the 
Regent's speech) contained ail faults by 
being guilty of all onVissions. It was not 
.sufficient to cal) together the supposed 
represent atives of tiic people of Jlnglarid, 
and to tell them — (cries ol (^rJer, order ?) 

, Tlie Sjmker called the hon. baronet to 
order, and observed the Hou^io could not 
hear sucji language as .applied to itself. 

Sir Francis UurdcU said, thril notlnnc; 
could give him greater pleasure than tr 
hear that from the chair; mug it proved, 
that there ’was a' firm conviction that the 
House of Commons ougiit to represent the 
people of England, when to hiiit a contrary 
opinion was considered as an ins«lt»not to 
be borne : and yet, on the I Uh of May, 
ISOS, a minister was detected ii^the trallic 
o^seats,— a practice 'vhied^was not only^ 
not denied, but unblushiiigly avowed to be 
as notorious as the sun atiioon-dayj and, 
tlu'-efore, it might have hetfn conceived 
that gentlemen would nrt have been over 
delicate at hearing such things suggested. 
—The hon. baronet tiien called the atten- 
lion of tlie Hquso to ihc^^hackles imposed 
on the Prince Regent— restrictions, than 
wliitHi nothing more inailtiug could be 
conceived, as they f^upposod that Uie son 
was cap’i^ble r»f ir.ing his ’power contrary 
to the interests of hib fulhei : hut, happily 
for the country, liioso " cstrictions would 
soon expire i an event tc^ which they would 
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look with arntiely^ aft the Prince had by was here more than ever necessory, was 
many graturtous profegsions, long pledged before these fiscal tribunals disallowed 
himself' ta .those enlarged , principles, and by special act of parliament, which even 
that liberal system of policy, which had dcQied to tire- suitors at those courts the 
raised the rnatioh to the lofty pinnacle of assistance of attorney or counsel. In short, 
happiness and glory on which it stood at the \vhole Jafid was in a state of Icrror, 
the close of the reign of George !f- He Military possesion was taken of the coun* 
had thcig<%ater hopes and confidjjnce in try; depots, ^nd barsacks, and fortifica« 
•ihe Prince, because he had felt the power tion,9, were formed; , and.mercenary Ger- 
which was so much complained of. Able ^mans and iBreigners wt*r% scattered over 
writers had, indeed, written in pfttise of the kingdom, as if England could not de- 
diflerent forms of government,— the ahso- lend itself, ancfmust have recourse to Ger- 
lute, the democratical, and the mixed ; nyans, who had not been tible to defend 
!)ut none had l^en found hardy enough, tneir own count^ 3 ^ The jealousy of our* 
ill the wor.st of tiiges, to be the advocates ancestors was such, that a remonstrance 
of oligarchy; and the present •oligarch^ was presented to Charles l,*for havin*g 
was one ot .the worst species,— not of a 1 ,()00 foreigners in his pay ; but*now, not 
few of ^the best men# and of the greatest only was the country overspread with fo-. 
interest in the state, but an oligarchy of * reign ers, but even our own soldiers were 
.rotten borough mongers, — a sort of men compelled to wear the German dress and 
known in the history of no other country whjskors; as if the whisigsied face of a 
except our own. The consequences of German was more formidable K) the 
<l\is dcstiiicfive s^'stem were, that abroad, enemy than the smooth open countenance 
the monarchs. our allies, were eitlA^r of an Englishman, though it had been 
chafed fnim tneir crowns, or, afun anim- found that the French were never sctn'cd 
mense* exhaustion of bloo3 aiul treasure, by^ whiskers. But he must say, that the 
held tlp ir sovereignties at the will of Buo- plain red coat excited more respect, and 
napni’lc, or depended for suppoit on a was more associated with our ideas of 
scanty and eleemosynary pittance — Su<h courage and cnduiance, than aU that rnili- 
was their late. T.ook at the continent, tary finery and foppery of Vhich the sol- 
there was the book in which all might diers themselves who wore it seemed 
read it. Was it possible that il\e House ashamed. All this cv inrod such a mass of 
could be so insensible and blind to danger,i absurdity and folly, that he was sometimes 
ai to flatter themselves within these walls, tempted to acquit ministers of atiy worse 
that by calling themselves the greatest and intention, though, perhaps, this merely 
the wisest, and the best nation, they could tbrowt> out as a blind to mure pernicious 
counteract evils such as bad never before motives. — Anoiiitr grievance to which he 
threatened the country J— If the House should call. their attention, was the system 
turned its eyes from the continent, and of *nilftary discipline which oppressed the 
from abroad, and looked to the internal country, ami which subjcctcd*every soldier 
state of the country, there was nothing for the most Irifliiig misconduct to be cor- 
consoletory to rest upon. 'Inhere existed porally punished at the miserable caprice 
a system of taxation, the deprivations of of almost every ofiicer. He was glad to 
which prevented the strictest industry mention this so early in the ses^on ; fqr 
from procuring a li>%lihood, and generated the reform of it would doubtless forfn a 
a pauperism throughout the land, — a pau- very important pari.of its business. I'here 
perism aggravai«d by pillage. Formerly was sonae justice in its now coming home, 
the exactions of an Empson and a Dudley as it wer^, to the backs of our coimirymen; 
railed forth the indignation of a whole for, now, by the local militia «-ysicm, al- 
iand ; nor did our forefathers allow the inos| every man in England, every father 
plea, that they had acted under the sane- of a family, was sujijiect to this punish- 
non of an act of»parliamen4, as any ex- ment; so that he had no hesitation in 
culpation of their infamous proceedings, repeating what he had before said in , 
But now, look at Our surveyors, and our this lloulk, that this was a flogged natio'n. 
surchargers; whose conduct was such. No exertions of his, the hon. •baronet 
that the payment of money (however great pledged hirf^self, should be wniting to 
that evil) was th^ least inconvenient and wipe off this stigm.i from the naiion. 
offensive part of the system. There Some people were pleased to say, i hat ih 1.9 
were now Empsom and Dudleys in every was a punishment which could not be eii- 
county} and the, trial by jury, which tirely dispensed with, and Uiat it was only 
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I in f w insiariccs. "Let the of- 

i' iices, hovvftvtT, tor which it was to be 
inflicted, be citTined, so that it might not 
be an mhitrary |iUiushment j.Sr let a 
Btitute, whatever it might be, be found for 
it: oflicers were exempt <tVom such a 
punishment; and why sh^uUf the soldier 
be exposed to it r was another com- 

plaint, under the head of grievances, to 
which he widnjil to call^ihe •Piincc Ue- 
geiit^s attentio^j.— Amongst other griev- 
aitces, to w^if h he felt it no\^to be his duty* 
to call the attrition of the House, and of 
^ihe Prince Rtgcnt,\vasoiio wfdcii operatjj 
both in the nature of-a tax, and of agriev*' 
aneg and imposition on the libeity of the 
Bubject, cA pouer had bevn lodged of late 
years iu the Atto! iiey Cencial, by which 
the law oT the lauvi was set u'-ulc * and he 
was invested with an authority of filing 
criminal inforniations, as they were tech- 
nically called.' This wits a power *of* a 
novel and most dan|Jerous kind, one which 
could not safd/y he for a moment entrusted 
to -p.ny man. The exercise of such a 
power could on no principle be reconciled 
to the idea ofiavv, ofjusiice, or of com- 
mon sense or feeling. It depended on 
the humour, or caprice, of the person with 
whom thc'po\fer was entrusted. It would 
be absurd to doubt the Illegality of such 
proceedings, Nothing could lie legal 
which was not defined. How this power 
had been usefd, he should not now imjuire. 
It was suflicient for him at present to say, 
that more informations of this kind had 
been filed within the last two or three 
years than in all the period before, since 
the Revolution, Jt was impossible* not to 
see, that, irf the* exercise of this arhicrary’ 
discretion, great partiality must take place; 
that some persons were called up for judg- 
ment and others not. In one recent case, 
he ailufled to that of White, for a libel, 
fcven th*e judge had gone the length of an- 
ticipating condemnation, before the jury 
had given their verdict. Wiien ibc House 
saw these things; w'hcn they saw, that, 
in viciue of these .criminal informations, 
Many persons had, in the most arhitraiy 
and ^unjust manper, been sent to dTstaiit 
jails, must they Vot be convinced that 
the libirty of the press, one of the 
grariflf'st bulwarks of the f't^edoin of 
these kingdoms, was in the ut moist dan- 
ger of being annihilated?^* When they 
saw the conductois of the* press held to 
bail, time after time, at the pleasure of 
the person entrpptcd wiibt the power of 
bring these ciimiiul informations^ most 
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they not be surprized that the press was 
at all free ? This the hon. barom t con- 
ceived was another great grievance ; and 
be felt surprized that the persons con- 
nected with the press wefre not terrified 
into complete silence, after the terrible 
examploB tliey bad seen. Even in case 
‘of acquiiial, the punishment, iit» die way 
of costs, Svas seveiK. Foi though by law 
Ittbey would have been free from any far- 
ther expen c..*, in the event of the Bill not 
|•bcing found, yet, by this mode of pro- 
ceeding by criminal information, they 
were obliged to give baife to renew it 
^ from time to tune, aivJ to proceed till 
tiiiey obtaitj^ed a verdict of acipnual ; so 
much so, tliul 'he costs of oblaining the 
verdict Of acquittal accounted ol liu iiistdves 
,ti) a mo<;l severe puiiisti.'UuU. From llui 
crown no’ci'sts ccaid be obtained. He 
conl‘es£cd he saw no ground for*aiiy such 
rule; but, if the cro\Mi would carry on 
I unjust prosecutions, pailicul»ly if the. 

1 Attorney (Jeiicral would tile groinulless 
jnroirnations, hi* tlio'lighl that vlio 
parly prcu'*ctl vMdl eiiiidcd to liu> 

costs, li such .m oflicer^^ as necii,->ary, 
an an ex-ojjtcio liier ol inhumation's, lie 
was also ol «)pinion that tin ic more, 
or at least equal gr.unul for inr4kin,: liis an 
oflice lor iile, a.i tfiat a Jud,!L;e sliould be 
f*>i* life. Some of the ventciu t;> recently 
^imposed, too, opciated most unjustly ; as 
for instame, in the casts of While and 
Hart, wjiorc Hart was sentenced to the 
same period of iinjirisonmcnt with White, 
all hough Hart was only the servant. 
There was this additional iiard'^hip too, in 
Han’s case, as lie understood it, that he 
was even dcpiived tin*, use of small beer, 
ainl was confined to the common jail aj- 
lovturicc of water. The hon. baronf.l con- 
tended that the unnecessary severity of a 
government never failed to b/ulalize the 
people ; and when ibu wan produced, it 
would be found a never- failing observa- 
tion, ihaV the conduct of«the government 
w'as at the bottom of it. The education 
of a nation consisted not in teaching the 
people to read and write, though those 
were advantages whiiii he was far from 
underv&luirigi^nd which be heartily wished 
to see aflfbrded to all but still he must 
say,« that in them did not consist the es- 
sential education of a people. These, iiw 
deed, were calculated to' produce great 
advantages ; but the real education of a 
nation was produced and matured by the 
fairness, justice and mil^lness of its govern^ 
menu By all the various grievances 
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which he had enumeratedi more particu- Highness tl)C humble thanks of this House, 
laily by extending the military character for the moA gracious Speech delivered by 
to all, ‘anti by the suilerings and burdens the Lords ()ommissioners, by your Royal 
under which we laboured, was this educa- Highness's command, 
tioii greatly checked, if not annihilated; We a^ure your Royal Highness that 
and sympatliv and feeling were almost we shall, ifit|}out delay, take into our scri- 
ejLtingnished from the breasts of. our op- ous considjflatii^ all the matters to which 
pressc<J(, •ountrymen — On these various- your Roy?^ Highness has been pleased lo 
topics* he should move, That aA humble direct^ oui aftciuion, * and endeavour to 
'Address be presented to his royal High-,: adopt such^ieasurcs as jire best calculated 
ness the Prince Regent. He had framed to meet the exigencies oP^he times, 
his Address w'ith all respect to the illustri-* ** But ue «honld deem it a failure in 
ous person to wRoni it was meant to be j our duty, Jvere we on this s^>lcmri occasion 
presented ; :nrd at the same time cnibrac- j lb omit expressing to your Royal High- 
iiig every point yhich Ijis own sense of ^Kiess wdth the franknejs suggested by a due' 
duty to his constiiueuis, and to the couA- sense of i>u»- ienctions, the septiinents 
try in general, poinied out lo liirii as es- entertain on the present situation oP oiu 
scruial. Tbe great and important point, country, and to iioinc out to your Royal 
he conceived be, a full and fair rcpic- llighm^s the remedy, which, in our opi-^ 
.sentalioii of the people in that House. . id icon, is cilled lor l)\ the evllh already ex« 
tbe waniof that full and fair reprcsciita- perienceJ, and by ihe dangers which ap- 
tirni of llie people in FaiTianicnt, he, with p^ar to le iinpcsidiHg. . • 
full (.onfi'liMice that his assertion was cor- " We always hcan with great salisfac- 
?cct, atli ibuted the debt of the hundreds tion, thdigh not with surprise, that our 
of, millions fterling witli which, we were .couiitryiieii inarms, whether by land or 
now loaded, and tiie nuhifrons oilier cala- by sea, nrainlain the character of their 
mities winch liTid been daily aecuinulating atice«lois; bni, weeannot, at thesame time, 
on thb Country. He was happy to tliiiik dismiss Iroin our minds all consideration of 
t)iat bis royal highnc'^s tlie Prince Regent the littl-. etlecl with which their valour has 
had a short interval beibre he should be been exerted ; and, in the in which 

cniircdy heed hann the shackles wdtii it has aeen displayed, we lament to see 
winch he was now loaded, during which nothing characteristic of that lovo of 
ho might have leisure to rellect on the freedon, for which iliis ^nation has here- 
dillerent topics to which he iiad ielt it to tofore been so highly renowned in the 
be his duty to allude in the Address which world. In looking through the his- 
he now held in his hdiid. He* had the tory of the last eighteen yeais of war, 
IuIIlsI confidence in his Royal Highness, we-finJ the valour and rthouices of our 
that they would receive his serious consi- country in no instance employed in ih»i 
deration; and, on a mind so ctmstituied as defence or restoralim of freedom; bui 
that which his Itoyal Highness was known f afniosi constantly in endnavours to provent 
to possess, he entertained not a doubt* that the oppressed from becoming free, or tc 
the j^nevanccs of a faiiiilut and suifering repluiige them ifilo slavery, to rc-harden 
people could not fail of making an iin- the grasp of desputiAm, and lo sharpen the 
pressiori cprrespoiiding with their weight half-hlunted fangs of persecution; so that, 
and importance ; •satisfied as he trusted the British flag, formerly the drtftid o£ ty- 
his Roy ak Highness w'ould be, that on a ranny, appears, through tjiis longanddis- 
due attentiuii and on the redressing of graceful period, td have waved only in 
those grievances, depended the lasting hostility to the libertits’and happiness of 
glory of his Royal llighiicss’9 throne and mankinfl. ^ • 

that of his family. . " From a line of conduct so repugnant 


His ci;o gratiora dicta alia ease scio, 

** ged Qie vcr;j pro gratis lyqiii, • 

Ni meimi iiigenitim non irioncrei 
** Kccessitab 

• 

ihe hon. baronet then moved the fol- 
lowing Addrcfjs : 

*' We, his Majesty's most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, tfic Commons of llic United 
Kingdom of Gri j^t Britain and Ireland; 111 
rarliament assembled, return your Royal 


to •justice, to the common sense and com- 
mon feeling of nich/ tbe natural results 
liavc ensued. In those distant regions, 
where ignorance and feebleness have r«n-v. 
dered the people an easy prey ^o succes- 
sive usurpations, wc have uniformly been 
conquerors,* and, in overturning one des- 
poiisiii, have, for Uie purposes necessary to 
the maintenance of corruption at home, 
uniformly erected another in its stead; 
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while, in all those coonlrics, vkUr.re men 
have attained a knowledge of tleir rights, 
and have possessed courage io avenge 
themselves on their oppressor^ we have 
found tew and treacherous ffimds, ari5 
many and implacable toes. 

“ The S(»vereigns, onr A/.lied| subdued 
not less by that abuse of their pdwer, 
which we endcravoured to- slipi^ort, ^than 
by the arms of Iheir and enemy, 
have either h^en driven frdn their 
thrones, or have abandoned atr ^luse and 
disclaimed our r connection, as the only 
i/mans of retaining even a scaiiljf portioiil 
of their former dominions ; so that, after 
haring slirrej ii)>, in hostility to icedom, 
almost CM^ry sovereign of the conlinent of 
• Europe; alter having e.-tponded hundreds 
oYmiHions'in support of that fotmidable 
but unprincipled league, we are, at hist, re- 
duced to contend alone wiih the rlurpieror 
of that coni inedt, upon a«spot, which *w^» 
have only assisted to desolate and rafvagc,iii 
defence of sovoreigm, who, unabbsto rely^ 
on the anbciion of their sulijecib, have 
sought ihcir personal sulcty in abdication 
or in flight. 

** To l hi* 1 egret at having seen the national 
resources exhausted in the prosecution of 
measures scr-fraught, at once, with wicked- 
ness and folly, we have not, however, to 
add the shame of] having seen the people 
of this kingdom voluntarily lend their aid 
to those measures. Their sense of justice 
and love o|[ freedom revolted at so inhuman 
a crusade, which, at the outset, thejr con- 
demned, and against which many had the 
virtue openly to protest, well knowing, 
that a war against freedom, in wthjr 
countries, wa‘j, in reality, a war against 
the people of England themselves. 

«To counteract the cfiect of opinions so 
obviously just, a system of terror was 
resorted to ; false alarms were excited ; 
spies and informers were hired ; plots 
were invented ; constructive treasons were 
revived, and new-fjingled treasons were en- 
acted ; the safeguards of personal lilierty 
were removed ; fortre^sses, under the name 
of barracks, were established throughout 
the land ; and the fame and the person of 
every man were placed at the absolute 
disposal of those, who, calling thcinselves*^ 
^the servants of the king, were, in jTact, the 
agents oEtbat rapacious and haughty oli- 
garchy, who had long fattened on the fiii- 
serics of the country, and who* in the pro- 
gress of the principles of liberty, saw the 
sccils of a destruoUon of their UJ-goUen 
pow^:r. 
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“ Under the operation of this system we 
have beheld much that remainod of our 
liberties wholly swept awuy ; w'c have 
seen practised, under the name of collect- 
ing a revenue and in the guise «of legal 
pi oceedings, acts of oppression and insult, 
which ouv forefathers would have perished 
rather than endure. The dwelltiigs, the 
books, thfe most private recesses and con- 
cerns of Englishmen, once so sacred, are 
now exposed to the intrusion and iiujuisi- 
•tbrial scrutiny of numberless mercenary 
agents, appointed and removable at the 
pleasure of the crown. jMnai*.nal rapacity 
j^reaks in between landlord and tenant, 
anil, in violation of every principle of pro- 
perty, makes the crown co-pr(iprietor in 
every man*s estate, briving a prior claim 
upon his tenant. 

'' Under ‘the name of redeeming th« 
land tax it makes n general CoriHsca- 
tion of landed property; while, in the 
form of a stamp duty, it seizrt the be»- 
I queiXs of the dead in their passage to the 
living ; so (hat, at last, there is no man in 
England who caif lie ffaid lo be the owner 
or proprietor of any thing, tfie government 
having, by degrees, -asiurncd a controul and 
mastership over property of every descrip- 
tion. 

“ There was a time, in English his- 
tory, when the extorlii>n.s ot an Empson 
a Dudley, though under the sanciion 
of an act of parliament, brought the piin- 
cipals loathe block and consigneii iheir 
suhaltcrrn agenU to public vengeance in 
the pillory ; but, now we have many 
Empsons and DucJleys in every county, 
w^ho, under 'the name of surchargers, su- 
'pel visors, &c. inllict amercements and 
lines’ at their pleasure, the parlies so 
aineiceci being denied not only an appeal 
to a jury, but even the aid of counsel or 
attorney to speak in their deleuce before 
those tiseal tribunals, which, So the terror 
of the people, arp establisiied**iii every 
corner of the land, 

** In exact proportion to tlie*increase of 
thesu extortions have we seen the increase 
of the military force, and the multiplica- 
tion of means calculated to divest the sol- 
dier of aM felloAv-fceling with the citizen. 
Cooped up in Barracks and. Depots, flogged 
for the most trifling oflbnces, the former 
loses, by degrees, all regard for those 
rights of which he is deprived, all attach- 
ment to that constitution out of the pale of 
which he is placed, and becomes the passive 
and aiiconscious instrument of tyrannical 
coercion. But, mistrustful of Englishmens’ 
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teelings, mafiy^housands of German and | 
other foreign mercenaries have been in- 
trod ucc<l and placed on our military esta- 
blishmegt with privileges not possessed by 
the troops of our own country ; whole dis- 
tricts of Biigland and largo portions of the j 
English army liavc been put under the I 
coriiniand of Gorman oflicers ; Vind, the I 
more /Wll!ctually to estrange the pcoj)le 
from the native soldiers, the latter have, 
*in many mstauces, heon compelled to as-* 
some a (hiianaii garh. The LVlililfia, here- 
lol'ore regarded ^as the sole constitutioiiHf 
force of the country, upon the principle, 
that, ns meir* had niosl interest, so they 
would he most stftut, in defending their li-' 
berties and propeuics ; the Miiitia, having 
been h>nj4. perverted from its legitimate 
purpose, has, at last, by the interchange of 
the riigllsh and liish IMililias, been con-^ 
verted, with respect to the two countries, 
into thot^o convenient instrument ol reci- 
piocal oppie^'sioii ; and especially with 
regard to Ireland, where the just remon- 
strances and complaints of a gencronst,, a 
gallant, and long-suifcuing peo^)lc have 
unifermly been met with repulsion and 
disdain. 

*•' jTi the institution of the Local Mili- 
tia wo behold all the severities of a 
military conscription without its impar- 
tiality and without a chance, of its rewards ; 
and, in the assumed prerogative of calling 
upon the people to perform military duty, 
under that system of discipline which is 
now in prac tice, >^e see every num in Eng- 
land, when commanded to take up arms in 
what IS termed tin; defence of his couiUry, 
liable to experience th^ degradation and 
torture of the lash. 

That a people, formerly so proud of 
their libeities, would be silent under ^^uch 
an aot’uiniilation of oppression, and that 
the communication of indignant feeling 
would not, wji tile end, produce resistance, 
was too mijclf tor <%en an insolent and Ob- 
durate oligarchy to e^^pect. 'riierefore, 
the Press, ne\^r llie last to suHer when 
freedom is ifiisailed, has become, in propor- 
tion to the augmentation of ihftsc oppres- 
sions, more and more an object of jealousy 
and of vengeance. And, after having be- 
held iIm; use that has beeit madi* of the 
unconstitutional ^s.sumption of power by 
the Attorney Gent'ral to file Ex OfficTo In- 
•forniiiiitms, to accuse, to arraign, to amerce, 
to hold to bail, to ruin, or to pardon, whom- 
soever he pleases; atler having seen that 
this accuser, an oflicer of iho crown re- 
movable at its pleisurcj has also the power 


^of demanding a jury, not taken out of an 
impartial pannel, but selected by another 
officer of the crown ; after having seen a 
judge so ca^er to convict as openly to an* 
tit'ipate guilt before hearing the evidence 
in defence; after liaving seen the sentences 
in cases of political libel gradually become 
tiiurc and morti severe, till they have far 
surpassed in ^eveiitvMhofie for the grealer 
part of felonies, including long imprison- 
ment, l.f j?fy lines, bahis;hineiit to distant 
jails, and conlincment iA solitary cells, 
going to the'" ahm^t certain ijuin and tlm 
probable death of the peri^ecuted parties; 
dltcr having seen all thi^, and taken a view 
of the number of pCiSons*thus .sidfering at 
this munieiit, we cannot, we' confess, ^ce 
much room for repeating the congratula- 
tion of our forefathers upon the abolition of 
the cruel and accursed Court of Star 
Chamber, which did, without a Jury, that 
wjiich is now done by mpans of a Jury 
chosen by an olRcer of the Crown* an al- 
teration which only serves to screen a cor- 
rupt political Judge from his ducNhare of 
‘public odium, and to deprive the victim of 
that public compasruon, which is always 
crdled forth in behalf of those who sailer 
from undisguised tyranny. 

To particularise the fatal effects of this 
course of misrule wotild, if it were possible, 
be useless, they being too visible in the 
multiplied einbarrasstreiUs and abject state 
of the country, whether ii\ its affairs at 
home or abroad. Eut, to the great cause 
of all thc'ie evils we cannot, without a 
shamol’ul neglect of our duty, refrain from 
beseeching the attention of your Royal 
Highness, Avho nill, at once, perceive that 
w'e alTude to the want of a real represen- 
*iation of the people in the Commons* 
House of ParliaiiMfnt. With a fair repre- 
sentation, the people are never in danger ; 
because, from wffiaterer quarter they feel 
grievance approaching, here is tljeir coiyt 
of appeal, here their means of iinniecfiatc 
redress. Without ^uch vC representation, 
die |)e(/J)Ie are never .safe ; they have no 
court of.appeal, no fiieiidjn government, 
no means of retlress or of jiroteciion. 

<‘,Tothe want of such a K€presentation,to 
the want of a House of Ccmuions emanat- 
ing from the peoples' choice and speaking 
tucirsentiments, we owe the eighteen yeats 
of w ar against France, lest example should 
produce a reform of corniption aifd abuses 
at home. *• 

« To the want of such a Represent 
tation we owe the hundreds of millions 
of debt, which hare debased our currency. 
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sapped the foundations of covenants, anni-^ 
hiiated confidence, and added new crimes 
to our already sanguinary criminal code. 

" To llic want of such a representation 
wc owe the unpunished rapv.;Hy of {wize 
courts, the insults and injuries innumerable 
against friendly nations, ihe'ri^ia of com- 
merce and manufactures, aitd the countless 
number of paiiperr, whos^ stale, when 
contrasted with. the luxury proceeding 
from the public m^ney la»;i.shcu on place- 
mcn and pensioners, would be beyond^ 
human endisrance without the ever-awing 
aspect of military force. . 

. If any thing be yet wanting to worK 
conviction ofthesc trtiths, we implore your' 
Ifoyal Iliglihcss to cast your eyes over the 
Contineitl of Eutope. Not a Sovereign 
Jias there.been ih'throned, not a state has 
there been subdued, where the %vay of the ! 
conqueror was not paved by corruption in 
the government, and by the tyranny whjch 
corruption never' fails, sooner or later, to 
call to its supjmrt. 

And, when we see the same causes at 
work amongst ourselves; when we heaf 
the vvorst sort of corruption not only yot 
<leuie<lj biit uiiblushingly avowed and vin- 
dicated, upon the ground of its being as 
notorious the sun at nooibday, it were 
presumption unparalleled to hope, that 
ibimilar eflbets will not follow. 

*'To put an tiid, tlicrelore, to Corrup- 
tions and Abuses, by a constitutional Ke- 
iormatioii of the Coninions House of Par- 
liament, 'appears to us to be the only 
means of reconciling tlie people lo their 
government, of rekindling their zeal, of 
invigorating their exertions, aivd of insur- 
ing the independence of the countiV, ''nd 
the safely and stability of the throne.'^ 

I<^rd Cochrane rose, for the purpose of 
seconding the Address of the hon. baronet. 
He agreed with the Speech delivered in 
the nanfe of the Prince Regent, in lament- 
ing the continued indisposition of his Ma- 
jesty ; and thought. that a high tribute 
was due to thc'bravery of oiir^arrayiii 
Portugal, and jo the conduct of .the com- 
mander in chief; but he would deny that 
the war as Conducted in the peniqsub, 
could prove ultimately successful. His 
lordship proceeded to maintain, that the 
forces of (ireat Britain were not sufliciciu 
to cope with those which ffiionaparic 
could bring against us as soon as *he had 
completed the subjugation tff Spain, and 
obtained the coannand of its resources. 
Of this we were quiet spectftors. To 
what, he w'ould ask, w as ouv army indebt- 
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cd for its success and for maintaining it- 
self in Portugal, but to the total unpro- 
ductiveness of that country. ’He agreed 
that every credit was due to lord VVelling- 
toii, for the manner in which be had con- 
ducted alfdirs ; but was inclined to expect 
very little of the Portuguese, who were 
conducted in chains to the army, more like 
slaves than soldiers, and drag'^oJ from 
their homes to support they did not know 
what. At Peniche he had soon ten thou- 
sand of Wretched beings collected, in want 
of every necessary, and in a state of naked- 
ness. — 'i'he noble lord then proceeded to 
make some strong remarks T/n the conduct 
of the Portugue.se govertlnient. The gaols 
and dungeons of the Inquisition, he said, 
were crowded ith victims ; aud tlie Bri- 
tish minister, who at nresent formed a part 
of the Ib'gency, was iac.dy under the ne- 
cessit}" of retiring from Lisbon for some 
time, that he might not appear to counte- 
nance arresis and impnsonmer!t.s which 
he could not appiove. He- would not 
scfuple to a'^sert, that the Portuguese go* 
verftmcirt, as nojv constituted, was com- 
pletely obiioxiiuis to everv class of society 
ill that country ; nay, far! in r, that both in 
Sicily and in Portugal the Bnti'>h name 
was detested, because of ilie support which 
j this country gave to the respective govein- 
inent of each, with all its abuses. With 
regard to Sicily, be could not help think- 
*ing that the real j)urpo.se of ministers was 
not so much to keep the French out of that 
island, as to keep the |>eople subject to one 
of the most despicable governments that 
I ever existed. — \\'iih regard to the defence 
of Portugal, vvhi.ch bad been Indd out u'- 
of such great importance, he would ask, 
liow long would our army defend tbni 
country } Only till the French had made 
themselves masters of Spam ; and ohen it 
would be <d>ligcd to reure within its forti- 
fied lines,— tlie whole extent, of wliieh 
w^iuld not allord gras^i' cnotfgh to feed the 
bullocks for six veeks subsistence ol the 
troops afoiie ! lie would assert, as a fact, 
though it might appear e\!raordin:ir> , 
ttiat, eveh at present, the bullocks atid 
flour for the sifpply of Lord Wellington's 
troops, passed through the French army 
with licence..s# from the interior oi' Spain. 
This was a notorious fapt; and he would 
leav>? the House to make their reflectionii 
upon it,— The noble lord tin ii adverted to 
that parbof the hon. baronet's proposed 
Address which referred t(3 the interna! 
slate of the country ; and profeiised his 
concurrence in the greater part of the sea- 




timerits whiclf it contained. All, he •myself opon the kind indulgence of the 
thoughr, must own, that the frce<Join of House, trusting that I may receive from 
the people had been greatly encroached them now, tlie same forbearance 1 have 
upon, pin'ticularly hy the oppre‘5sivfj mode more than once before so gratefully expe- 
of levying taxjes, wi»i( h he regretted to riSncc'l, hoping that it will condole with 
say were grossly misapplied. Nnpartofa me on that g^bject, in particular, which 
man's house was now free from thti visits of the hon. bai t* has omitted to mention, 
tax-gatlnjfcrs ; and a man could not trans- nomcly, the state of his Majesty’s health, 
port cvJn articles that had paid duty on iin- 'I’he Ciouse rifnst nios^ sincerely condole^ 
jmrtation, a (!i).den of wine from one pla-^c ^ in illi^ his Ri)yal Highness and 

to anoihei, without a permit from/evenue the countiy, r.t the calSAiitous state in 
officers. lie Inis-Lcd that in this se.vsion <)!• •which his Ms^t-sly still remains ; wc must 
parliament a Committee would be ap- lament it the more*, as evesy expe* 

pointed to the conduct of the war, rlenct; gives us additional reason to de» 
the objects for W'^iich we^ arc contending, Usipair of his iiltimatejccoycry ; but if s.> 
and the state of the natif)n, iiitr# ronsjder^- rhmnhie an individual as myself dare olFiw* 
lion. — Tlie nrjbie ioid the,!*, .fliverieu to consolation to the wounded fecliggs to ih-s 
licit part of the Speech whleli referred to j House, upon so melancholy a subject, it 
the li'ival df^fence ol the rounir\% and \^oiild be by referring them tongratefuf 


inaintuiiied that our naval force vva-; not rerncnibrance of those virtues-M-to a grate* 
iendered efficient, in annoying ihetncmy. fni recollection of lliat attachment to the 
Commanding the seas as this toiuiiiy did, coftsiitution he -so eminelirly po^se.ssfd. 


our nuvy rgt^ht to be employed in thnat- 
eiung the coasts of Fi ance in all direcli^^is, 
by which inruns Ibionaparte v^oulc^^ be 
< (impelled to keep hi.s afi!«it\'' at home, in- 
stead of sendnif; tliem to be fed, clothed 
and pfiid- by (*ur allies for the put pose of 
their luvn Kubjugauon. Were the gigan* 
tic ’1 power of Knglan 1 used a.^ it ought 
to be, tlie whole force of Fiance, vast as it 


and wliioli the IJousi* will agree with mo 
13 no less coiv.picuous in the conduct of his 
joy a! representative. I am sure the House 
will most heartily concur in the anxious 
wishes of his Royal Highness, by making 
such arrangements for the care and com- 
fort of his Majesty 's person, as may be 
most suitable to hi.s high and exalted rani;, 
so that if it should please Providence to 


was, would prove inadequate to the de- 
fence of its extended shores. Perhaps de- 
riioristrations of attack might prove suffi- 
cient, which if the enemy despised, then 
it would be, as it was at this moment, quite 
easy to annihilate the common ships of 
war, and destroy every thing on the shot es 
of France ; for England coukJ, let the 
enemy (itx-his utmost, bring a force to a 
given point far superior to any that the 
cnem;^ could assemble against it, and thus 
operate a most powerful diversion. The 
npble lord concluded with seconding the 
Adilre.ss. ‘ ^ • 

The Adc|ress having been read by the 
Speaker, ^ • 

Lord Jocelyn rose and said : — In rising. 
Sir, to move an Amendment to the Address 
proposed by the hon. bast, to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, in answer to 
his iiiost^gracious,S|ieech, l.have to dilfer 
from the lion. bait, in every point of view, 
lamenting, at ih^ same time, that i^ has 
lalleii to the lot of a person so incapable] 
either of doing sufficient justice to the sen- 
timents of his Royal Highness, or of dwell- 
ing sufficiently strong upon those parti- 
cular points to winch his Royal Highness 
has referred m. \ however, ahal! throw 
VOL. XXI. H 


restore him again to ihe^ prayers of his 
people, he may find himself, uponuaking 
from ins trance, surrounded,* not by the 
glare of pomp, but hy that soleipn splen- 
dour .M) due to his royal per.son, in wliat- 
ever-sitiiarion, or under wliafcvcr circum- 
stances it may have pleased Providence to 
place him ;* for our anxious solicitude for 
feis*comfort5 is but a debt'we "largely owe 
for those years of^care and anxiety he haa 
passed in v/atching over the best interest!! 
of his people. The time now draws near^ 
when those Restrictions, which ihe^legMla- 
ture thought fit to place on the |5ower ol 
the Regent, are about to e\pire, and how- 
ever I ddler from iRe right hon. gent, on 
the restrictive clauses in the Regency Bill> 
I have some satisfaction in^thinking, that, 
they have given the country an opporta. 
nity*cf proving that his royaj bigbliess, 
although plaeed in the* most difficult situa^ 
ti^n, never for one moment lost sight of 
the advantages of the country, never had 
but one object in view, the happiness and 
(he welfare of his people. * 

But, in callilig the attention of the House 
to our affdiirs in the peninsula, no man, of 
whatever party he may can venture la 
withhold his prais^ aild admiration at the 
( 1 ^) 
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persevering bravery of our army in Por- 
lilgftl ; neither ran any man, at this time 
nf day, deny lli i- puise fco justly due to 
the nnnts uT niy illustrious (VDuntryman, 
lord Wt'llington, who. at thoSiCdd of' that 
army, has proved to Europe and to the 
ivorld, that the ambitious view«i of Puona- 
pTrie may he checked, anrf that th« indo- 
penilcnce of a brav.j nation-is still to Ijc 
j»reser*i'd by Britisli €'X’.unplp, ahd by 
Prmih valour. turiinfg to the rest of 
the peninsula, and considering the situa- 
tion of ypahi, we certainly have to lament 
tli.rt her siiinjgles for freedom ami indt;- 
pendencp have not bcin atieiided w'ith 
rqudi hurce>s, aj» the idluls of Poitugal;' 
but'it is a sificcie .satisfaction to tliiiik, that 
her ardour is not damped, as by the ac> 
•counts received from Catalonia, t\nd other 
provinces, there is every reason to believe 
there still exists in the country a mo^t de- 
cided liatred, adul determined animosity to 
their Fiench oppressors. Put, S;r, it must 
be so, for the. Fitncli have kindled a fl ime 
in Spam, wliiclitliey never can extinguisl.‘; 
they have raised up a spirit against them- 
selves, whicli they never can subdue ; and 
tvhatevcr may be the oyuiion of lion, 
members with regard to the policy of 
the Spanish cauie ; whatever may be the 
general sentiment on the subject, it always 
must he a proud sensation to the iiearts of 
the British peofile, that Spam, goaded by 
^nsults, assailed by treachery, and almost 
overcome by power, found, in the arms of 
the Brit?sh nation, a champion for her 
freedom, an avenger fur her insuhs,. and 
an advocate for her cause. Her armies, 
it is true, have been repulsed, and stUl may 
be again overcQine by the better d^scir 
plined troops of France ; her ardour may 
for a moment be appalltd by the victories 
of her enemies ; but, I trust, there cannot 
be^found any man able to persuade the 
iBntish nation, that the Spanish people, 
formed in the same mould, and sprung 
from the same ‘stock as those heroes who 
bled at Saragoilsa and Gerona,^ can be 
traitors to that sacred cause of li<3erty and 
independence^ which they have so glo- 
riously embraced. But, Sir, w'e should 
recollect, that itF isfiot the cause of bpain 
and Portugal, alone, we are fighting in the 
peninsula, but the cause of England too. 
It is npt a war merely for the "prptection 
of the ‘freedom of the Porti^guese ; but it 
is also a coniest for the preservation of the 
liberties of Englishmen. It was the opi- 
nion of many of our most enlightened 
siatesmeiv that«*the battiks of lixigiand 
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should be fought on a dhti^nt land; nor 
will you ever bunicp nily.know' the policy 
of that senliincnt, till )ou Ihifc Icit ihe 
honors of ;i contest at home. In Ireland, 
j miiorhniaU ly, wo have felt them; we 
{ spe'd: lioin txpciiencJ, iind our'upinlon is 
f ptr nix o. 

'Ihc n«'xt I iicMiii^.’taiuM; whuli cduims 
the aU' ipK.ii nf iho IJounii is, w lUi irc^anl 
to the lat( g.ilhmt iii-hicveuient in India . 
I* we cannot but give ev< ry piaise to ihe 
I, governoV general, lord jMinio, for having 
so al)ly planned that UNpedition, which 
has been gijlinntly (xeented by sir 
^Jamuel Auchnitity, i.n l the army under 
I l*^s command. 1 am aWaru there may be 
a diHerenc#' of opinn/ii, as to the advan- 
tages likely to ari^c fu ’o tliis- capturc to 
(iricMt Ihii.aiii, l)ul I shonlu ctuiccive there 
can be no fb Tic re sice of o})iinoii in blinking, 
that the i icMch nation sliould not be tlie. 
poss«'’'soi3 nf Java. It is a proud feeling 
to ns all, that, notuithdtanding the wrecks 
of ancient governments and ancient sy.s- 
terns, by which we aie surrounded — not- 
withstanding thi^ Mireats of Ihionapartc, or 
his varn !)») :4s of ships, commerce, and ( n- 
j lollies, hi% llighm ^s ahh; Jo de- 

clare to Ins piii liameiU liiis <l.i\ , to use ln> 
own words, * by the ronque>l ol'.lava, the 
colonial pow ers of France are exlinguishcil 
in every part of the world/ 

Wiili regard to Aineiica, It must bn 
with great saiisfaciion w e h‘ain, that tl.e 
diliercnccs which existLil beiwrj'n ilm two 
nations,* concerning the ali'air of tlie 
Chesapeake, have been amicably adjusted , 
and let me humbly hope, that tins adjust- 
ment may be tho forerunner of an ultimate 
arrangement for that permanent frieiul- 
ship between the two nations, which nlu^t 
etjuaily edound to the benefit of Ame- 
rica, as it will to the advantage of* Great 
Britain. 

^ Having, in a very cursory manner, at- 
tempted to allude to 'some of .our foreign 
allairs, J feel ctctrcmely anxious to call 
the attention of the HolSseJo a subject, 
which di. ?ctly interests us more than any 
1 have yet ventured to submit, I mean with 
regard to the internal condition of the em- 
pire. Notwithstanding the cliects of the 
war, tlie wcdUli of England ntfver wa# 
moije visible than at the present lime; 
notwithstanding the lieavy liurtiiens ne- 
cessarily imposed upon ihe people, we 
find them submitting with cheerfulness in 
support of that constitution, under which 
they have experienced the very essence of 
liberty and freedom. With regard to Ire- 
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land, I cannot But congratulate the House *(116 support of his Majesty's royal dig* 
on the internal tranquillity of the country, nity, and for the attendance upon his Ma* 
especially as much has been said about jesty's sacred person, during bis illness, 
some thi'eatened disturbances in the county we will nofff.nl to bear in mind the indis. 
of Down, and l.feel happy in being able to pi^risablc duly of continuing to preserve 
state, that by tiifi si^al of the magistrates, for his M^tjegty the facility of resuming 
by the intciferenc:e and advice ^f ^ personal ejfercise of his royal autho* 

nicrous r^shlent genti Vf all apprehensions/ rity, in the happy event of his recovery, 
, howev\V slight they might have lAjcn, have so earnestly desired ‘by the wishes and 
completely subsided. I led I Iiavc tres^^ prayers oUyis family apd his subjects: 
passed longer upon the House t|jan 1 am “ Humbly to express oVr satisfaction in 
c iuitled. There is but one more observa-* ‘learning tliaV the measures which have 
lion I must he^ leave to oOL-r, touching been pursued for the defence and security’' 
llie nature ol^tlie Address I am about to of the kingdom of Portugal have proved 
propose. Jt is so^frarned^ and constructed, completely eUccluaL and that, cn these- 
to prevent any objections, that I trustfit veral occasions in which th£ British ^ 
will meet witli iho unanimous tidoption of Portuguese troops have been engaged with 
the House. Unanimity, at all times, is a the enemy', the reputation already acquired 
most desirable object, but especially^ in by theni lias been fully maintained : * 

times like these, when we aic engaged in* " To oiler our humble congratulation^ 
a strugglo whit li requires the united ellorts to his Royal Highness on the successful 
M the whole nation to assist — when w'c are anti l)rilliant emcrpiize which terminated 
engaged a contest, not for (»o\ver, not in the surprize in Spanish listremallura of 
fnr ambition, but for our inilcpcndcncu as a iVench edrps l)y a detachment of the 
a nation, our«e.\isteiice as a free pcyple. Allied army’ under lieutenant-general Hill, 
We have an enemy to c<^n 4 (‘nd wiib, whose so highly creditable to that distinguished 
lesviiuces arc gyeat, and who woulTl sacri- officer, and to the troops under his com* 
lice ef ery object in the world to attain the mand : 

flestruction of Cheat Britain. Amongst Humbly to assure his Royal Highness, 
ourselves, pat tial bankruptcies and imiivi- that, wdiile \vc reflect wdlh pride and sa* 
dual inconveniences must he felt— they tisfaction, oil the conduct of his Majosty's 
aie the luitural < onseiiucnces of a long, an troops, and (»f the allies, in these various 
txpensivo, and a necessarv war; hut and imjiortant services, >ve concur with 
* du.^ium helium quihus necessanuni, ct* his Royal Highness in rendering justice to 
’>ia arnia quibus, nulla nisi in armis relin- the cupsummate judgment and skill dis- 
(juitur sjies.^ — Tlic noble lord concluded played by general lord viscoiiiit*VVelliog- 
w ith moving, ton -in The direction of the campaign : 

That an humble Aildicssbe presented That vve rtjoice to find, that in Spain 
to his royal highness the 'Prince Regent, to the spirit of the people remains unsub- 
tiiank his Uoyal Highness for the gracious ^fuBd, and that a system of warlare, pecu- 
Spcech which he has directed to be deli' liarlv adapted to the actual condition of 
vered i>y’ the luids commissioners : the Spanish nation, has been recently cx- 

To assure his Royal Highness, that we tended and improved, under the advantages 
deeply participate in the sorrow felt by which result from ll.ti operation^ oC«the 
his Royu!'lli^iiies% upon the continuance allied armies on the frontier, and from 
of his Maj,esty's lameriied indisposition, the countenance and assistance of his Ma* 
nd the unhapjry <lisapp 6 iiitrnenwof those |jesty's ryivy on the toast: 
hopes of hw Majesty’s early recovery. That, although the great exertions of 
wiiich had bf-eii cherished by the dutiful the enem*y have, in some ^quarters, been 
alfection ot ms family, and the loyal at- attended with success, we cgrdially concur 
tachment of his pe’ople : witlf his Royal Highness in admiring the 

“ return l(is . Royal JIighi\ess our peiseverance and gallhntry manifested by 
humble thanks for having been graciously the Spcinish armies; and have received, 
pleased to direct tuples of the last reports with pleasure, the information that, even 
of her majesty the Queen's council to be in those provinces, principally occupied 
laid before us 5 and to assure his Royal by the French forces, new energy ha* 
Highness, that we will adopt such niea- arisen among*i he pcople> and the increase 
sure* as the present melancholy exigency of difficulty and danger has produced more 
may appear to require ; and that, in se- connected eflbrts of general resistance : 
curing a suitable and ample provision for •• To assure his Roy ai'fiigb ness, wo 
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will not fail to continue to afl«rc| the most 4 
eilectual aii! and as.sii»taiice in support ol 
the ( outest which the brave nations of the 
peninsula still maintain with sudh unabated 
zeal and resolution ; *• 

i'o oder bis Royal }lighness our 
hecuty congratulations on the success of 
the British arms in the island of Java( and 
I 0 assure Ids Royal llighuesf>of our con* 
i'Uirence in his approbdlion of the wisdam 
aiul ability wilUcvhich this enierprize, as 
well as the capture of the islands of Bour- 
bon and iNhauritius, has been conducted 
under the imiuediate direction of the gO'. 
vernor-gencral of India; and that we. 
agree witii hjs Rbyal Highness in applaud- 
ing the decision, gallantry, and spirit con- 
f!j)icuously displayed in the late operations 
•r>f the brave army under the compiand of 
that distiuguished oQicer, lleuUnant-go- 
neral sir Samuel Auchmuly, sd powei fully 
and ably supported by kis, Majesty’s naval 
forces :• 

" To express the pleasure which we 
derive from considering that, by the com-, 
pleliori of this system of operations, great 
additional secuiity will have been givan 
to the British commerce and possessions in 
the East Indies, and the colonial power of 
France wib have been entirely extin- 
guished ; 

** That we will not fail to take into 
Dur coiisideraticjfh the propriety of pro- 
viding such measures for the future go- 
vernment of the British possessions in 
India, as‘ shall appear Irom experience, 
end upon mature deliberation, to^e. cal- 
culated to secure their internal prosperity, 
and to derive from those floufishiug do- 
minions the utmost degree of advantage to, 
the commerce and revenue of the United 
Kingdom : ' 

“ To convey our humble thanks to his 
Royal Highness, for ll'e in formation, that 
yhilc i\is Itoyal iJit^hness regrets that 
various important subjects of diderence 
with the government at the United States 
of America still' remain unadjusted, the 
difhculties whif h the affair of tlfe Chesa- 
|>eake fiigate had occasioned, have been 
iinaijy removed ; and to express our*pra- 
titudeto his Royal Highness for his gracious 
assurance that, in the further progress of 
^)e discussions with the United .States, bis 
Royal Highness will continue t!b employ 
such mfeans of conciliatiun as, may be con- 
sistent with the honour and *dignity,of his 
Majesty’s crown, and with the due main- 
tenance of the maritime and commercial 
rights and ialterests of British empire : 


t *• To return our humble thanks to his 
Royal Highness for having directed the 
estimates for the service of tlie current 
year to be laid before us, and to assure his 
Royal Highness that we .wiH cheerfully 
-furnish him with such supplies as may be 
necessary to enable him to continue the 
contest in which his Majesty is, engaged, 
with tha^ spirit and exertion whPeh will 
Hiford the best prospect of its successful 
termination : 

, To assure his Royal Highness of our 
readiness to resume the xoiisideratiun of 
the state of the finance*; of Ireland, and to 
express our sati.^faction in learning that the 
iiB-pruved receipt*of the revenue of Ireland, 
in the last a^ compared with the preceding 
year, alfirds reason to believe that the de- 
pression which that rf.venue had expe- 
rienced is. to be attributed to accidental 
and tiuniiorary causes : , 

To as^uie his Royal Highness, that 
this House is fully impressed with the 
sense of the arduous duties which hiS 
j Roy;i Highness has been called upon to 
lu'til, m' conscfcjiK»nce of his Majesty’s 
coniimltd indisposition; ;ind, whilst we 
oiler our most huinlile acknowledgr.iients 
to ins Koyai Highne.ss for the confidence 
which he is grac lously pleased to re}M>se in 
us, to conve}^ to him our warmest assu- 
rance, that in every dilficulty his Royal 
iliglmtss may rely on the ready assistance 
'and suppoit of this House; and finally, 
to express our confident persuasion that 
the wisclbm and energy of his Royal High- 
ness will enable him, under the blessing 
of divine Providence, successfully to dis- 
charge the functions of his high oftice, 
and, in the name and on the behalf r»f our 
beloved suvureign, to maintain uniinpaircil 
the honour of his Majesty's crown and the 
prosperity of his people.” 

Mr. Tyjc seconded the Amendment : in 
doing which, lie said^ he would not tre.s. 
pass at any length upon the tjme ot the 
House, ror trave*l fioni the iSpeecIi into 
any extraneous matter. Hc«was sensible 
of h's owm inability, and that no argu- 
ments in his power to urge could have 
any great weight on thdr decision ; but 
lie trussed, that any erijprs of w'^hicli he 
might be guifty, would be rather imputed 
to this cause, than to erfy want of zeal for 
the welfare of the country. The hoii. 
gent, then took a view of the nature of the 
Prince Regent’s office, as holding the 
executive power in behalf of bis father, in 
whom the dignity of royalty continued to 
rest; and passed a high eulogy on the 
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conduct of the ptince of Wales in this ca- were well-grounded causes for congtato- 
pacity> which would long be remembered lation. After all the destruction and de« 
by a generous nation, filled with gratitude solation of its invaders; after all the hor« 


for the sovereign, who for so long a period 
had swayed them v\iih a paternal sceptre. 
With regard to the provision to be made 
for his Majesty in reiiiement frpm the 
cares of .^ate, every one must unite with 
,hini, in tfiinking that it ought to accora- 


rors acted by the armies of the tyrant; 
they only possessed the ground on which 
they stood. Y^hen they ventured to come 
in contact with^the armies of Britain, 
feat and disaster were their lot; defeati 
from those veiy troops*so described by the 


jkanit'd ^ith every lionoiir. respect, and |^hon‘. baronej — those flogged soldiers, and 

r he those foreign mercenaries^ho gave him 


circumstance of royalty ; and how;pv€r 
might agree with the hon. baTp‘*et, as to 
the necessity of* economy in the ex- 
penditure of ij;ie public purse, ^ it never 
could be the desj^e of a noble minded 
people to make a parsimonious and nig- 
gardly saving out of the comTorts of an 
aged monarch, so much and so deservedly 
beloved. — That monarch, as had been ex- 


gave 

so much ofTenae. For his part, he consi* 
dered them as men expatri4te(f from their 
country by tyranny and injustice; and 
•eiPery dispatch from. the seat of war, in 
which they were mentioned, shewed tba^ 
they were worthy of the nation ^eyliad 
adopletl. — The next topic in apeecli 
was the, conquest of Java, on which be* 


ccllenily said in the speech by his Son, I* gladly joined in the general congratula 
ought to •have the resumption of his lion. It was, indeed, an object of 


powers open to him and secured, if ever it 
sliould ple^ipe heaven to restore him to the 
])i*ayors of his subjects. Tlie hon. getit. 
warmly commeuded what had b^cn 4pne 
ill tiiis respect, as a |)i«cedtiit which 
would go down for the guidance of pos- 
teriiy,*in the event of any like calamity 
ever occurring hereafter. — The next topic 
touched on in the Speech was that con- 
nteted with Portugal, and, in this, the fact 
spoke fur itself. The exertions of (^rcat 
P»ritain had not only achieved the free-^ 
dorn of an ancient ally, but had secured 
her independence, pud guarded heragainst 
the invasion of lier enemies. Tins point 
would never bear the construction put 
upon It by tlie hon. baronet ; for we were 
fighting for no despots hr despotism, and 
if we had boldly stood up the champions 
of the liberties of Europe, the glory, of 
which^ nothing could rob us, was entirely 
our own. Poitugal might ultimately be 
overwhelmed by the power of the tyrant, 
who could emibaltl^ too much of Europe 
in order trp carry his ambitious designs 
into clJect ; [yn, even were this to happen, 
the niiiii.sier» of (neat Britain would enjoy 
the consolation of having acted a part in 
the contest, in conformity .with the wishes 
of the people ojjf England, in a manner 
Worthy^ the chaifcler of a, great, nation, 
rising gloriously in the cause of the civi- 
lised world. Buf he entertained no^uch 
.gloomy apprehensions ; and as the spirit 
of a people was their strength, he relied on 
the spirit of Portugal to rescue itself from 
foreign slavery and domination.— 'Phe 
next point in the Speech related to Spain ; continuance, , and that^ ultimately, 
and in this, too, fie was of opinion there exertions of Great Britain, in the conn 


object of heart- 
felt pleasuie tOierery Briton to see the 
insatiate enemy of ner greatness dispose 
sessed of his last colonial .sottienient, and' 
ght a vestage of his boasted ships, colo- 
nics, and commerce*' remaining. — With 
respect to America, he also had great 
delight in observing from the Speech, 
that thougli an arrangement entirely and 
completely satisfactory had noMyet taken 
place between the countries, yet that a 
happy disposition prevailed. The tone 
and manner of the Speech shewed, that 
conciliation was most desired by the Bri- 
tish government, and from ihis^spirit he 
indulged a hope of the happiest and most 
favouralile termination to all existing dif- 
ferences. But wdiatever the result might 
be, it .ivns evident, that, on our part, no- 
4hifig had been left undone, that could lead 
to harmony and friendship. Peace with 
America, and not only with America, hut 
with ail the world, must undoubtedly be 
the wish of every rational mind;» asM, if 
wc were engaged in a war, it ought to bb 
remembered that it was a \\ar of necessity. 
It was dk war agaiiiA an inveterate tyrant, 
whose power arose from usurped dominion, 
maintained by predatory invasion and 
bitter despotism. Howevet success might 
lhro^v a lustre over hirn,^ for the present, 
history would present Inm in hit true co- 
l<furs, a monster of unbounded rapacity, 
without his mind being ennobled by one 
dignified,* heroic, or virtuous septiinent. 
Was it too sanguine in hm, then, to ex- 
press a hope/that a dominion so establish- 
ed and supported, would not be of long 

the 

common 
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\ijausc of nation^, would be crowned witK 
success, and tlie world restored to tran- 
ijuillity ? Jjope, and the roii'ii- 

fJeration that our pr^ ^^ures wtie unavoid- 
able, that should leach us, however gVeat 
our difTicultic.'. were, to meet llieiii with 
jirniness, constancy, and foi tiiKde ; and in 
slider to prove our resolution in this re- 
spect, he begged nihst earinratly to reeoni- 
inend an unaninious assur^iicc *to *his 
royal highness^ '• he I'rim^c Regent, of the 
readiness of parliament to« second every* 
object contained in the excellent and con- 
stitutional Speech which he had this day 
delivered to them, through the medium of 
the Eords C 9 mri^i.'sioncrs. — The bon. gent/ 
roncluded with thanking the House for the 
kind attention wdth which tiny had ho- 
jffoured Uiui, and seconding thc^Ameiid- 
juent moved by lord Jocelyn, tviih wliich 
he entirely coincided. ’ 

The Speaker put the question, and ^.lie 
gallery was ordered to be cleared for a 
division, whep 

Mr. Whitbread rose, and said, as lie oh; 
served the hon. baronet was delerniined 
to press the question to a duision, he would 
briefly state why, concurring with him as he 
did, on many of the points connected with 
tho present calamitous stated the country, 
he could not give his vote in favour of the 
Address he had proposed. He could not 
give him his vote, because, though he did 
concur in many of these points, there were 
others on which he could not agree. 
There w^rc, indeed, many topics intro- 
duced, which might better have bcc^i with- 
held for future opportunities, and others 
which involved thecharacter of hidivjduuls, 
on which he w^as not competent as yet* to, 
make up his judgment. Rut, as on the 
one hand, he could not 'go with the lion, 
baronet, so neither on the other Imnd 
could he accede to the Amendment of the 
noble lord, which also went to cairy him 
much further than he had as yet seen rea- 
son for proceeding. * 

The Attorney General said, he was not 
present when the hon. baronet fnade his 
speech $ but he had heard the Address 
read, and in it there were particular word-s 
which impelled him*to ofler to the House 
a few observations. The whole of tli&t 
Address he certainly reprobated ; but the 
particular words to which he alludect were 
those which went to stigmatize the cha- 
racter of a learned judge, and were, in 
flubstance, that that learned judge, in bis 
eagerness to convict, had anticipated a 
verdict of Guilty the trial 6f Mr. White, 
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Tic would take upon himself to say, that 
this statement of the hon. baronet, with 
respect to lord Ellcnborough, was .wholly 
utilbundcd. It was well known, that no 
mull could discharge the<|utics of his high 
station w ith more liberal justice than that 
leariUMl lord ; and as to the trial which 
was particularly adduced, he would ven- 
ture to s.^y, that no defence could 6e heard 
more patiently than that wdiich Me Whit's 
thought proper to make, irregular as it 
was in many of its points. Mr, White 
made many objections on the legality of 
what was urged ag'aiiist him : those ob- 
jections he argued by his counsel, but he 
did not commit his defence to his legal 
assistant. *Roth his coiinsid nnil himscit 
w'ere lieard wiib singular forbearance: 
their objections were i.iird over and over 
I' again ; and he was confident, lliat during 
the whfde of the Inal not one word fell 
from the noble lord whicii couhl in the 
sligiitest manner justify the assmioii, that 
ho, ivas so eager tor a conviction as to an- 
ticipate the verdict, indeed, he was at a 
loss to coiiccivrf; nvhat part it w as of tlic 
langu.TTge of the noble lord on that occa- 
sion, which gave rise to the sevm if com- 
ment of the hon. baronet. 

Sir F, burdeft, in i xphmation, said, that 
what he founded his u-seilioti u])on, was 
that part of lord Ellenborougl/s language 
to Mr. White, wheic iiis lordsinj) advised 
That gentleman to rcMave his evidein.c 
until he should be brought up for judg- 
ment. • 

Tlic Attorney Gaicvul. It is evident, 
from tlie explanation of the lion, haroiiet 
hiiii'icir, that lord'Ellenhorougli acted even 
! a humane pari. It is plain, that loid 
J^JIeiihoroiigh only ailvised nir. White to 
re.Sc;rve his evidence for aifidaviis, in miti- 
gation of pinnshmenr : width, though 
they would not serve him as evidence on 
ll\p trial, might br a/lvanlagcdus to him 
should he be brouj^lit u[» (or jujginent. 

Sir J\ Jiurdett ivplied, that lie did not 
think the noble loid much (tcnefitted by 
tlii. triumphant explanation of the right 
hon, gentleman. One iliing was certain, 
that the remark of ihri judge was made 
before the evidence w'iislieaid in defence 
of Mr, White.* 

M^. Fonsonby observed, that he felt 
himself in the same predicament as his 
bon. friend (Mr. Whitbrcwid) : he could 
neither vote for the original Address nor 
the Amendment, but should think it hia 
duty to vote against both. He would 
8tau% in a very few wofds, bis objections 
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lo tlie Amontfmtnt ; but as to llie ori{jinal [ know tlut a hope was expressed of a like 
Address, he would be silent, because he niial adjustment of all the diifercnces be* 
did not think the matter of it proper to be tween this country and the United Stales, 
di'.eussed. at this particular inonient. It 3i was his wjsh, therefore, to abstain from 
ti a veiled wide of the topics in ih« Speech an^ disciissh^n which might not be in 
deliveud hi the* name of the Psince Re- unison with the temper of the Speech 5 
;^ent; and the Amendment wdiicii cm- and he would* reserve whatever he had to 
l.iat:cd those topics, was what he ft-lt him- say oq this suliject, until the event of the 
s<‘ll objtgfd to remark upon. ^'Iie first negoci.ations which \\ere sai<i to be no\V 
’ top^i,of the Amendment was that which pendii>g should be madf known. —The 
rVlateJTo the o^lablislmient of a provision last, and l5^ far the mdst^’/nportant topic 
for the care ami comfort of his lVfbjest\*s J/)f the Speech^ was that vvliich related to 
royal person : and though no person was the affairs ot Ireland. Ireltyad was of 
iiitjre iru lined than he was to go faither In more moment to Great Brifain, than any 
I' very ill mi* \flilch oiii;ht to be done in .tiling which regarded our external rela- 


furtlierarice of ihi^ almost sacied object, 
yet be would reserve a right assent or 
dissent for that imie when tlic arrangc- 
ineiiK to be piopo-ed siionUl be laid in 
detail helorc the Ibr: — 'i Iki second 
topic rif tin* Addles. WAS that uliicb re- 
laU'fl to ^pain ami Purtegal. No fierson 
was more inclined than he to pive a cor- 
dt,a! tiibutiTof applause to tin" troops and 
pMieials eni|iJ'jy( d in tlic pu.FecutionVif 
'lit; war m lliose countr^ej; but lie ertuid 
not "o so far to fdeiige lmni(*lf«by his 
^o!c ni;:lil, Jvtm.ium tiie giantiiigol 
tbo.se iiipphcs 'vtiipfi mi'ilit be proposed 
hereafter as nc<V '- iry Ibr its conliiuiance. 
That our arms l'‘.»d !‘«.iiavcd wiiii extraor- 
<bnaiy biavci v, he would willingly ar^iee 
to^ he v\.i'. evtn sme that the la.noor ol 
the country nevci was better supporieih 
by any other aimy; liut though no one 
doubted ibis, yet 'doubts miglit enter- 
tained of the expctlit ncy of proceeding in 
this 'peat cnnusl, at the vast expciice 
uhivli it continued lo co »i ns. was ccr- 
t.unly true, that in our smaller cnlerprizcs 
we weie highly succesJul ; but, in onr 
greater one.-i, it was eijually true, that we 
were Bmincntly unfortunate. If it should 
appear hereafter, that to prosecute the 

war, even at so vast an expcnce, was a 
wise system oT comtuct ; and if he should 
see the neVessiry and <he u.se^Iness of 
granting siicjTThorniou.? supplies, then he 
would not only agree to them, bat would 
give hib vote with that cheei fulness which 
always followed /onvictioii. — The next 
important part of the Amendment, and it 

was, it possible, superior in "importance to 
our connection with Spain and Portugal, 
was that paragraph which alluded to our 
relations with America. He heard with 
groat satisfaction that part of the Speech 
which stated the amicable settlement of 
the aihiit between the Leopard and the 
Chesapeake j and*he was pleased also to 


►lions with Spain or "the .United States; 
ami sorry was he, that, on this subject df 
primary and vital importance, the Speech 
liad f onfmed iuelf to a paltry mention of^ 
the st.it?; of its revenue. Ic was, to be 
sr.rc, saiisfaciory lo hear that the financed 
of^lrcbiml were in an improving state ; 
but was it not infinitely more important 
to enquire into the slate of the people 
riiom.whom tli.it revenue was drawn ? If il 
fias right to cultivate the financial resonree*. 
of^ndaiul, was it nut of lar greater conse- 
(jucnce to attempt to secure the a(}*ection< 
ot’ its people ? lo endeavour to strenglhea 
the British empire by establishing har- 
mony in all its pans ? He ^coiifessecL 
tiiat tlie present time was most unfit for 
Mitciin r into the diseusvionof the question 
cd' litlaml; and particularly^so, as he un- 
(ii'i stood that the right hoii. gentleman, 
the secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. Pole), 
could not attend m his place un account 
of illness. He would not wish to press 
the business; of Ireland to apreniaturo dis* 
cu.sfiion, in the absence of that right hon. 
gcnilem m; but il was his firm conviction, 
that a solemn amk speedy inquiiy into the 
stall* of that country was absolutely neces- 
sary. When he slated generally the ne- 
I cessity of inquiring into the slate^rMI'e; 
land, he begged not to be understood as 
even hinting that aqy other measure short 
of that 'great one called Kniancipation 
could elfectually save that country. It 
was that, and that alone, wh»ch could 
compose her discontents, ’and lay the 
foundation of her prosperity, as well as 
r^der the empire in general what it wa.s 
capable of being. Under this conviction, 
he thouglft that no time oogh^to be lost in 
bringing the affairs of Ireland before the 
Ilouse; and^ indeed, he knew that no 
time would be lost, as an hon. friend of 
his was determined to give notice of a 
motion for that purjpbse on a very near day. 
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The Chanctllcr of the Exchequer said, hp 
had shaped that the mode pursued by an 
hon. gent, in stating his reasons for not 
agreeing with tlie Amendment, would have 
been generally adopted, andnall discusscon 
thereby prevented. But as something had 
fallen from the right hon. feeyt. who had 
last addressed ihciii, which imight probably 
give rise to some observatic^i, he thought 
It necessary just to say a few words- on 
those subjects Kuhich he ihid touched upon. 
If, however, the debate shpuld extend to. 
any lengthy and he had no means of judg- 
ing that it would not, he hoped the privi- 
lege would be granted him of remarking, 
on any subjeciM which might be started. 
'as to the iirst point on which the right 
)ioB. geiK. had observed, he felt it proper 

state, that, by the terms of the Amend- 
ment, the House would be pledged to no- 
thing more than an opinion, that, under 
the circumstances of his Majesty’s pres^pnt 
indisposition, it was right that an arrange- 
ment for his convenience and comfort 
should be made. But, as to the extor.t 
and mode of that arrangement, it must be 
the subject of future consideration, when 
the proposition was regularly made. '! he 
same observation would apply to the se- 
cond point. In voting fur the Amend- 
ment, coucheii in its present language, no- 
thing else could be supposed, than that 
the House would give such supplies to 
carry on the, great contest in Spain and 
Portugal, as they should think lit, when 
the subject was brought fully before them. 
In what manner that contest wars tp be 
maintained and supported, to what extent 
supplies should be granted, and in what 
direction they should be particularly tip- 
plied, were questions which would be open 
to the animadversion of* every gentleman 
in that House, us completely as if he had 
not voted for the Amendment. He agreed 
syjth \(i€*remark which the right hon. gent, 
had made on the subject of the American 
negociations. it certainly was not desire - 
able^at any discussion should ta1re place 
on that topic, while the busincsirwas still 
pending, as^stated in the Speech they had 
recently heard read— still, howeves,- it 
would unquestionably be competent for 
any hon. member, at a future time, to ir- 
troduce whatever observations Ite thought 
proper, on the state of the rehiti^nsbe* 
tween the two countries.— The right hon. 
gent, complained, that the Spmh had not 
taken any notice of the affairs of Ireland, 
farther than the statement of an improved 
revenue in the presiLnt ydhr, cempIMred 
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with that which had passi;d. Now, it ap- 
peared to him, that the right hon. gent, 
had himself, by his own admission, given 
strong evidence of the propriety of a!>- 
staining from any specific and particular 
statement relative to the situation of Ire- 
land; for having, in the first instance, 
mi'iuioned it <is u hlameable opiission, in 
the very next sentence, he observed, that 
he would not then go at large intijLtb-i.’sub- 
ject, as he conceited it would not be right, 
when trie Speech, Address, and Amend- 
ment, were before the (louse. Surely, if 
the right hon. gent, was of that opinion, 
he might have thought that those wdiose 
duty it was to fiame'lhe Speech, wouhl 
feel the pA)priety of excluding from it, as 
premature, at ti;.' present period, the sub- 
ject to which he liad alluded. Surely, if 
henowcoosideredsuchartiscussion unad vis- 
able, he might also believe, that it would 
not have been right for the officers of the 
crown to press the subject in suicb a man- 
ner on the House, as would, in all probabi- 
lity, have provoked lliatdeb?tc he had dc- 
precatrj. It pmst be evident to every 
iinpairial man, that it woubl be pcruliaily 
improper to biing fonvard the slate of 
Irebiiid at present; to force it, as it weie, 
upon the attention of parliament, when the 
great question which agitaltd that cuun- 
iry was on the point of undergoing legal 
discussion. — Ho hoped these few observa- 
•’tions would be looked upon as a full an- 
swer to what the right hon. gent, had said. 
As to the notice which he had given, it 
undoubtedly w'as competent fur every 
gentleman to bring forward, for the consi- 
deration of the House, any su!))ect whii Ji 
he ihouglit fit; but he trusted, that, on so 
important a topic, such a fair and liberal 
notice would br. given, as to insure the at- 
temlance of the right hon. gent, to whom 
he had alluded. In the [treseiu situation 
of the debate, he did not fqel if necessary 
to say more. He would only state, that it 
had been the anxious wish of the noble 
lord who moved, and ofTli'p hon. gent. 
w*io seconded, the Amendment, so to form 
the Address, th^t no pledge .should be re- 
quired or given by \\ except that the 
cause of Spain, constifutid as it now was, 
should not be*abandone€ri But, as he had 
befo/e observed, how that cause was to be 
supported, what supplies were to be grant- 
ed, and in what manner those aids were to 
be applied, were points left open for 
future discussion. He lioped, by survey- 
ing and treating the Speech in thatman- 
neri he bad removed thb objections which. 
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ilie rii^ht hon. gent, had stated ngalnst 
voting tor the Aiiiendment. 

Mr. Vonsoribtf, in explanation, said, the 
right hon. gent, seemed, frotn the observa- 
tions he had made, to have misunder* 
stood what had fallen from him on the 
manner in which Ireland was meptioned 
in the !Sf|fech nnd in the Amendment, 
^ which of coui'so was originally Ifilended 
fgr T^^^ddrcf.^. llo ( Mr. Ponsonh y) had 
observed, that the Speech and the ^ddress 
of the noble lord xvore entirely silent as to 
any recommcndatiion to parliament to in- 
quire into the^ genera] state of [reland. 
'Phis be conceived Ijlanieable. Such men- 
tion inigiit, iiowevcr, have been made* 
wirhout then going into ihe subjTct; fora 
discnssjoii ’on the situation of Ireland, on 
the present occasion, would, in his opi- 
nion, be wrong. l»nt the right hon. gent, 
having engrtly forborne to recommend to 
the House the considf3ration of the stale of 
Iiciaud, hej^hongiit it absolutely necessary 
that the subject should be brought before 
them ; and atitm early day an bon. friend 
ofiiis would fiicss it on their aircnficn. 

Colonel Ihlfon said, that, with respect to 
the ww in tlie peninsula, so fir from ob- 
jecting to those supplies which had been 
granted, he was willing to pledge hiinsdf 
tt> any future support Inch the exigen- 
cies of the cause might fiemand. But he 
divapprovtd of l!ie Addie^*} of the noble 
lord, on acciount of o pioper mention of 
tlie state ofLeland being omitted. 

The question benig now loud if called 
for, stiangors weie order ' to withdraw, 
'fhe House then divided on :,ir F. BiirdetCs 
Address, when lb appeared • 

For it 1 

Against it s/rJS 

Majority 1'37 

The* Amend ment ol loid dijcelyn was 
tlien put and carried witliout a division. 

List^ of tile Minority, 

Xilthbcrt, J.*R. 

*• Tcr LtItS. 

Burdett, Sir F, • 

Cochrane, Lord 

/ 
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Jh'dnesday, January 8. • 

• Beclimi/vtions ofTiie Queen’s Council 
respectino the King’s Health.]. Mr. 
Secretary Ryder presented, by commaod 
of the Prince Regent, the following, De* 
flarations : • 

f VOL. XXI.) . 


Beclaration of the Members of her Ma- 
jesly^s Council ; respecting the stvUe 
of nis Majesty’s health : — Dated Oct. 
5th, 181 f. 

•• ^Vindsor, Oa. 5th, 1811. 

** We the ui^derwritten, members of the 
council appointed to assist her Majesty in 
^the execution of the trusts committed to 
her Majesty, by virtue fif the statute passed 
in the 5lst|jyearuf hia^ Mjijesty’s reign, 
^intituled, * An ac\ to provide for the ad- 
|•^n^inistration Af (lie royal authority, and 
^ for the care of his Majcstyi’s 1 “oyal per- 
‘ son, during the continuance of bis Ma- 

• illnes!», and f 9 r the resumption of 

* the exercise of the royal authority by hi^ 
‘ M.ajesty Having duly met togetfTer, 
this 5lh day of October 181 1,* at the 
Queen’s I..odgc near to AVindsor. Castle 5 ^ 

•and having called before us, and examined 
upon oath th<? physicians, and other per- 
sons attendant iqion his Majesty, and 
having ascertained th;i state of his Ma- 
jesty’s Iiealih by all such otUer ways and 
iiR3ans, as appeared to us to be necessary 
f<'r that purpose,— Do hereby declare and 
cciAify, that the state of his Majesty’s 
beallh, at the time o: this our meeting, is 
not such, as to enable his M tjchty to re- 
sume the personal c.xercise of Jiis royal 
authority. 

That his Majesty’s bodily health does 
not appear to us to be e^isftntially altered 
since the date of our last repost. 

I Tl»:u his Majesty’s mental health ap* 
►**218 to us to be materially wofse than 
I it wn;> aPtbe time of our last report ; Cpon 
' llr^ grounds of (be prolractitni of the dis- 
I order, ijic priscnt st jie of it, the duration 
of arecs'^ions of t.he disor<\;er, gnd the pe- 
i^iliar character which the dLsordci* now 
a-smucs, bis ISLtje^ty’s recovery is repre- 
sented as inipiobable by one of the physi- 
cians, and as very improbable by all t he 
other physicians in attendance uyoiT ltis» 
Majescy. 

“ Adv<?rting on tlie otbef band to the 
^stale of hfs Majesty’s biculties and pow'ers 
of mind, his memory arid perception, the 
remaining vigour of his consfffrHtwi, and 
bodilf health, some of the “medical per- 
sons ill attendance lepucscnt that they do 
not despair, and others that they do not 
entirely despair of his Maj<r'ty\ recovery, 
(SmmSd) C. Cantuar’. 

E. Eior’. • 

Montrose. 

WiNCUlLSEA. 

Aylesj-oru. 

KtOON. 

{ ElL£NJIOEOU«vIL 
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nister of this country, the marquis Wei-- nothing less than war coulci be anticipated, 
lesley. He had move«l for papers calco- he must withhold thecomplimept required 
lated to throw a light upon that subject, to the past conduct of the guvernment.-— 
but the minister and the llovise had re> There was also in the Address a great 
fused them. Instead of aspifit ofconciTia- want of an explicit declaration ps to what 
tion, the measures ot our miqisttirs towards was intended towards the East India cuni- 
AmtM-ica appeared to him^ to have been pany. It was impossible for him lo enn- 
cunceived in the spirit of commercial sub- elude without noticing an observation 
jijgation. When those measjrcs were first which bad fallen from the noble lord 
proposed, thejv w*c, re denounced by niaiiy, (lord Jocelyn) on the former he 

as caScuiaied to'^plunge into a war, but should qt all times feel himself bound to 
no change was made in the* system after* . notice, in order to express his abhorrence 
four years' e:(^fjerieiice of its mischiefs, of such maxims. He understood the noble 
On the contrary, resort was had to the lord to have stated, that it yvas impossible 
basest subterfuge, and, up to this moment^ ,» to make peace with France in ronse- 
jt was pertwKiciously persisted in, when qflcnce of the personal character of her 
Ambrica w'as about to put lierself in a si* emperor. ‘‘Up (Mr. W.) did not recollect, 
tuaiioii to ally with Fiance and oppose in all the details lJ' history, one instance 
our ob'Jtiiiacy by a war. If a mi/iisier at in wh'ch the private ciw.'acter of the ruler 
the head of the foreign department had * was advanced as a reason for denying 
observed a contumelious silente ; if, w’ben peace lo ihe people of a country ; he saw 
demands were complied iviih, no answer | no reason for not making peace with him 
was returned ; if, u hen a lact was stated, in whose hands the de.stiiiie.s .of France 
a ilat denial vt’.is given to that fact; il a w<jrc placed at j^resent, any more than 
minister was sent out to make demands with the Bourbons when tkey presided : 
which Adiciica would not concede to, and" the* contra.'-y' opinion was always to 
could he call that the s^ j)irit of concdiatiou ? be dislountenanced, as it* must leacj to 
If so, a spirit of coiicihation had ceitainly eternal war; or larher to a war which 
goveine<l our councils! Ameiica had could only end in the extinction of either 
published jlo' paptM’s ihai had passed he- power. It migiii, he thought, be fore- 
tween Mr. foster iiiul iVir. Mmiioe. Did seen, which must fall, in a contest of that 
they disclose such a j-pirit ? The fact was, description, when it was considered that 
that we had actiul in a spirit, and upon the greatness of one nation was artificial, 
[lrinclple^, which any government that ' ivliile the greafncs.s of the other, such as it 
udo))ied must reckon upon never being at was, was natural ; but things need not 
peace. Jt was said iIkU, the Berlin and come tonhat pass ; they would not ; and, 
Milan Decrees \veie not repeid^d, . but as the present ruler of the destinies of 
America was .sniisficd iliat they we»o. France was likely to live long upon the 
(Hear, hear I tioin the m.nislerial bniches) earth, we ivust negociate with him vvhon- 
^>lu‘, he wiipid i;epeat, was saii'ifjed Kiai^ ever an oppnrlumiy presented itself. Me 
they were ; he. she, iL seems, must boi row should now conclude with saying, in an- 
wisdom from the minister of Great Bri- .swerio the declaration of the noble lord, 
tain; she must tall in the asstsir.iice of that Buonaparte had been baffled in his 
that minister who had brtmght such bie.ss- maritime speculations, would to God that 
ingfoiT Jus own country, and such disaster France, had ships, and commerce, and co- 
upon Its enemies ; of that minister who Ionics, for then we .should have peace ; but 
had etideavourt-d to withhold bark from until then, the probabilities were against it. 
the French hospitals, and who haci made a Lord Jucc/yn, in explalTS^ion, denied 
desart of tlie Exchange : she most borrow ha''dng made any declaration against a 
wi.s<lonv^ww«i him ! Such was the ronfi- peace with Buonaparte 
deuce which Atinistersr had in the syctem Mr. Whitbread said, be thought he had 
they had pur8iK»d .with rcfcpect to t^at heard such an expre.ssiln fall Iwim him ; 
comrry. that he had no doubt, if a motion but as (he noBle toid must have r^collect- 
w.is ibis moment made for papers, they ed what he said better limn he could, he 
would be refused. It was uirtqinly a. waH*8atisified that he vvas mistaken in the 
matter ronuratulation that the diilerettce opinion. 

about the Chesapeake war ‘a(lju.sied ; if The Chmcellm^ of the Excheffuer said he 
that was the only (tillerence, the circum confessed ihat ihe roncluding sentence of 
stance had been happy indeed; hut when 'he bon. gentlenian's speech had furnished 
h« saw that» OQ^ihu icmaining subjects, him with a clue to hi^ objections against 
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the system pursued by his majesty’s go- ct^urse for the French to drhe us into the 
vernment, j'or if/indeed, lie was anxious sea, but that they should first conquer Spain, 
that Buonaparte should have ships ; if, in- and leave us to be swallowed up at thet^ 
deed, he was anxious that he should have last^fter tve^had been perniiited to waste 
colonies and commerce, it could hardly be our^trength */ Would any man believe 
expected Aiat he should approve of the this? Would.any man believe, that if it 
sysierii upon which his majesty's govern- had been irithe^power of the enemy, they 
nitiit had^cted, or of those endeavours • would ftot have diiveii us from Portugal ? 

intended and rah tflaied to Those who hi^d the ojl^inion, that Buona- 
cleprf^him ol all. But as he (the Chan- .parte viras ir#csisyble, ^ ^hat it w^as 
cellorof the lixchequer) would rattier fol- vain to oppose hil designs,* wondered that 
low the hon. gentleman’s speech through ihe did not at once crush this army, which 
the series of topits it contained widi as not only acted in every ponjt iS the frus- 
niuch regulurhy as possible, he should tration of his design, but remained in op- 
leave the conansiqji ior 1 he present, and jiosition to him on tl\^e peninsola, to hi« 
commence with noticing *the con< eptiorl^ (Jisappointment, to his vexation, and to hi?.* 
of the hon. gent, with regard toMie affairs confusion. Would he, if he could have 
of Spain and Portugal, and the characitrs prevented it, even by directing against it 
of hopelessness and desperation in w hich solely and entirely the whole of his imee, * 
he had described the war. And heie hu ‘have suffered this ? No man could think 
would wish to bring back to the recollec- it, lie woul3 have left every thing else 
tiooof the Hou^e. i he state in which the to «caconiplisli our expulsion; but his 
war stood the beginning of the last s^^s- power was not equal to his desire : and 
sirjii : he would wish to bring back |o the country he ruled, coulii not furnish 
their recoliecviou the opinions and fears l^fm with the means necessary to eifect his 
and prophecies of the Itov. gontT an3 to mostanxiouspurpo.se. But tliough this was 
entreat them to contrast the prc)Sp*ect he his^opinion, he would not, therelore. with 
then dfevv with the reality of iht* present that presumption with wdiich lie ciiarged 
scene; tin y would fiiul, on such a corn^ ihe enemy, say, that though heretofore 
panson, that his fears were unfounded, that hatfl^d and deleatcd, lu might 1191 at some 
bis expectations were falsified, thai his prc»- futuie |)eri(»d aci ompfish diat object, in at- 
phecies were erroneous; and yei the hon. temptmg who h he had been so severely 
gent, was prepared upon the same grounds foiled ; but he thought ilTnight fairly be 
of appiehension, nanniy, the boasts of ^ aigued from a retrospective v*t w, that wc 
Buonaparte, to repeat his prophecies — mighf continue 10 maintain ourselves in 
“ Destroy the wfb of’ prophecy in vain* the peninsula, not on!y to deftat lli.s plans 

Thf ere.itiHe’s at fui duty wuik a^iun.*' of anduTion, f)Ut as a stamling contrast to 

(A laugh.) After sue h failures, tme would ific basest villanv ever exhibited in the 
lather have thought the hon. [^eiu. would woild.. (Slfouts of hear, hear!) Yes, he 
have hesitated in his c<»uFse, and not ha\c piaifitamed, that on all of tjiese^joints there 
continued to hold, that every thing die never xv.is a more sTtking contrast lhan 
enemy vaunted he would do, must be ac- ib,it which apf»eai*led in tl.e r onduct of the 
complTdnd, or that it was im|iracncable to Fiench and Biiiish (iovernment upon the 
put any stop to the career of this spoilt piminsula; and ir the man who cause(^it 
child of fortuii^," the period dluded to, had any view' to character or amljgiion, it^ 
ns at the present, the hon gent, had only must be his most earnest care and busi- 
re-echoe.d tlie language h^hl by th^ enemy; ness, hyjeveiy nicthud arfd invention, to 
but iloMC Wi^s no saying that they might keepitnotoiilyfromlheeyeofthwpenin- 
not ag.iin be disappoiriti d. At, the coin- sula but (ff the world. UiH|Ier these cir- 
mcnermeni of Iasi session, ^we w'ere to be cumstances, he could by no agree 

driven into the se?^ and were not m have willwthe hon. gent, in his view of the «ub* 
a fool of grtnind iri IJorlugal ; but, instead jecj. On the contrary, Vhen they saw 
of thesu*boast.s being accomplished,' or the tluit Buoiiapartf had not gained, bot lost 
glouiny apprehensions of the hon. g(mt. Portugal ^iiice the beginning of the last 
realized, \vc had not only rescued Portugal session, they had reason to look forward 
from the enemy, but mairitaiiied her in cheerfully ai\jJ sanguinely,. and to Indulge 
security againsr his utmost efl'orts. Since in the hope he had often expiessed, and 
tfiis had bt^en acineveal, indeed, a now which he saw no reason to depart from, 
light had been discovered, and it was that the enemy had touched the point of 
found that it would not have been the right bis ambition, and would *here find for it a 
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grave. Bat the hoii. gent, opposite heHl 
other opinions. He deemed Buonaparte 
invincible ; and that all his apparent dis- 
asters were only the result oi' design to 
conquer Spain, and reserve* the British as 
it were for a bonne bouchc.. He imagined 
that Valencia must immediately fall. It 
might be so, but it had resisted a victorious 
army for a month fince the^battle of Mur- 
viedro. Bui. eyen should ,that city be 
taken, was thC; conse(|(ience that which 
the hon. gent, had rep resevUed— namely*, 
the militaty possession of the country ? 
For his part, he might not be able to form 
an idea so correctly of the term, as thoaer- 
better skilled ift military tactics ; but that" 
did not appear to him to be military pos- 
session of a country, where no convoy 
could proceed without a numerqus escort, 
a little army to protect it. But it was not 
the mere conquest of to whs that sub- 
dued a country ; if after Tarragona <was 
sacked— if after the. patriots met defeat at 
Murviedro, ,the enemy found behind him 
a greater and more formidable force thi/n 
that which opposed his progress, it could 
never be said that he bad obtained mili- 
tary possession of the land. On the con- 
trary, such an appearance warranted the 
language, of the Speech, that the spirit of 
the people remained unsubdued, and that 
the increase of dilficulty and danger had 
produced mor^ connected edbrts of gene- 
ral resistance. It was a remarkable fact, 
and what most pre-eminently claimed for 
the Spaniards engaged in resisting the sla- 
very attempted to be imposed on them, 
the applause of the existing race of men, 
and the admiration of all posterity, not 
the manner in which they resisted atttick. 
but that in which they survived defeat. 
It was this that afforded a source of hope 
of benefit increasing, and a happy result 
at last ; for it was evident, that with all 
^h'e'ktfticesses of the armies of France, no 
impression had been made on the spirit of 
the people to 'resist Buonapart^^ and the 
forces employed to carry his Wbitious 
usurpation into effect. He was” therefore 
bold tc- that the state of affairs had 

materially in&proved since the begianiiig 
of last session, when the hon. gent, toojc a 
singularly gloomy view of futurity, and 
that tbeic were at this moment fainter 
hopes for France, and greater- iiqpes for 
Spain, Hhan there were last year at this 
time.— Aflcr disposing of his prophecies 
with respect to the peninsula, the hon. 
gent, had gone on to put a string of ques- 
tioni. Hq had* asked thebi, what they 
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had been able to do with all the force they 
had put in motion ? — If (hey had done no- 
thing more, they had shewn him that he 
was utterly mistaken in all his apprehen- 
sions of defeat and danger, as they had 
prevetited all the mischief and evil results 
he anticipated. If, indeed, he would 
only take the trouble of puttiv^g himself 
into the^same situation he was in lastya.'r*, 
he would be able, at once, hov/ 

much they had accomplished. The hon. 
gent, afso wished to know what was lord 
Wellington’s opinion on’ the subject of the 
war. If he had only considered for a mo- 
ment, he would have been aware of the 
impossibility of indulging him in this re- 
spect, as,** whether favourable or other- 
wise, there was no practicable way of 
laying the matter bt fr)re the House. In 
truth, it would not only be the most im- 
politic, but the most unjust thing that could 
be done, to devciope the opinions and 
views of a commander upon a war in 
which they were engaged ; whether anti- 
cipating a successful rcsuls or one of a 
contrary description. — Another of the hon. 
gentleman’s inquiries regarded the situa- 
tion of Spain and her colonies. On this 
point, all he could say was, that though 
the situation was not what could be wished, 
and there was too much of irritation on 
both sides, yet ministers had the consola- 
tion of knowing that they had endeavoured 
most ardently to instil a spirit of concilia- 
tion, and were employed in an attempt by 
mediation to bring the mother country 
and the South American provinces to 
unite in amity*iri support of the common 
cause.— With respect to the diplomatic 
appointments of sir Robert Wilson and 
Mr. Liston, a full explanation would lead 
too much into detail ; and he would there- 
fore, on the present occasion, content him- 
self with stating, that circumstances had 
arisen which rendered it advisable to post- 
pone for a time missions which were origi- 
nally exjpected ts be productive of consi- 
derable clfects. — The next**qnestion of the 
hon. gentleman was about the military 
force employed in the peninsula, and he 
wished to be informed^y what expedient 
ministers were prepare to replace the 
waste Which *he supposed lo have taken 
place. On this point, he had the pleasure 
and%:itisfaction to* inlbrni the hon. geiute- 
mnn, that our army in Spin was at this* 
moment 10,000 men stronger than it was 
last year ; and thus the waste, which had 
not been so great as the hon. gentleman 
and others imagined, 4)ad already beeir 
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fully supplied.-Another question referred 
to the state of ourrelations with America; 
but he hoped the House would be so indul- 
gent as not to ascribe the indisposition of 
his Majesty gpvernment to enter into 
particulars at the present moment^ to an 
inability to make their cause good^and to 
justify all ^their actions. It never would 
he jhc dbty of any governmentj even for 
*tbe |A 4 i;n^se of vindicating its own conduct^ 
to state the conduct which they expe- 
rienced. Nothing could be inor# calcu- 
lated to widen andsnflame those diderences 
which it should be their object to allay. 
This was not 1.he period for putting the 
governnicnt on its trial foV discussing tlw 
conduct of England to Arnericfli and that 
ol Trance.' If tlic hon. gentleman was, 
indeed, of opinion, that America adopted 
nothing but a fair neutrality , between 
Trance and England, he would leave him 
in possession of that opinion, rather than 
endeavour to correct it by any improper 
disclosure. He would allow that a war 
with America, would be an evil to (ireat 
Britain; but he also kt»e^, that* such a 
war would be ^ greater evil to America. 
As an gvil to America, he was anxious to 
avert it ; he looked upon America as ac- 
cessary to the prosperity and welfare of 
Oreat Britain, and would be sorry to see 
her impoverished, crushed, or destroyed. 
(A laugh from the Opposition side.) He 
did not mean to say that America would 
be annihilated ? but with regard to com- 
merce, and all the' advantages to be de- 
rived from it, he was confident, she might 
be deprived of them. A war with Ame- 
rica would not be advantage(ius to Eng- 
land, but it would be ruinous to America. 
For his own part, he looked at the prospe- 
rity of America as accessary to that of this 
counliy. He should not wish to see Ame- 
rica impoverished^ much loss reduced in 
power, or subdued. Sure he was, that no 
one could consfl*ue tffose truly conciliatory 
dispositions bf England into fear; but, he 
was of opinioni*that England, conscious of 
her own dignity, could bear more from 
America for peace’s sake, than Trom any 
other power on efarth. lie might be 
wrong ill the view he had taken of the 
subject, •but it vVas* fair to 'allow; by a 
parity of supposition, that the hon. gen- 
tleman might be Wrong also.^ — As to^'the 
revocation of the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees, on which the hon. gentleman had 
laid such a stress, few people would go to 
the length of believing that they were 
actually revoked, ^solely on the ground 


that it was so asserted by America. The 
hofi. gentleman had said, that he would 
challenge ministers to produce a single in- 
stance of th«se Decrees having been en- 
forced against* America. Since titeir re- 
vocation, in his opinion, instances of that 
kind were aiost numerous; but without 
.entering into dTetails, he considered the 
very documenUwbich promised the revo- 
jcatioii of thoijp Decrees, qv a f e-enactment 
*of them, and as* a confirmation of the 
|,principlc9 on which they were attempted 
to be established. For his pwfl part, he 
never had believed that those Decrees had 
J;)een revoked; he had never seen any 
efficial document to that effdict, gnd if such ^ 
had really existed, surely America wodld 
not have failed to produce it, considering 
I that the whole of the negociation Jiung on 
jcthat single point: in fact, no proof ex- 
isted of thosef Decrees having been ever 
revoked. A precise indeed had been 
held out, that they wo,uld be revoked, as 
far as concerned America, ^y a given 
time, provided this country should, in the 
mean time, i evoke her Orders in Council^ 
an(l renounce her system of blockade. 
The other alternative proposed was, that 
America should assert and maintain the 
independence of her flag. Ho^, then, 
could those Decrees be considered as re- 
voked, when none of those requisite con- 
ditions had been fulfilled ? ^as England, 
order to obtain that revocation, to aban- 
don her system of blockading, in their 
ports, the fleets of the enemy ? •He did 
not mean that artificial blockade existing 
only on paper, but that real and substan- 
tial blockade, solemnly acknowledged by 
the laws of nations ; a sy^tem^ on which 
tlie safety of' this country and her mari- 
time rights so essentially depended ; a 
system, which had so effectually prevented 
the enemy from obtaining his favourite^ 
objects, ''ships, colonies, and comif (115c.'’’ • 
The right hon. gentleman would then ex- 
amine how far Ameijca had been able to 
execute the other alternative left to her, 
namely, to assert and rtainkain the inde- 
pendence of her flag. As W'-tvVM that 
independence was, there had been mqpy 
versions, but one had b£en«lately received 
frojn Hamburgh, by which an American 
vessel was said to be ' denationalized’ if 
she had tcSiched at a British port, bad 
been visited bv an English man of War, or 
even kept company with her. How was 
America, the right hon. gentleman would 
ask, to assert and maintain the independ- 
ence of her flag so defined ; and, in case 
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of hfr not complying with the neceswy 
condition^ bow could the obnoxious De- 
crees be considered as revoked ? Were 
America even able in that^ instance to 
comply with ibe wishes of France, was it 
likely England would consent to it, as it 
would, ill fact, be giving iiptthe right of 
searching nierchaiU vessels for English 
seamen and contraband gocds ? The right 
hon. gentleman conciuded th^t part of his 
speech by expressing a hope, that nothing 
had fallen from him whiclt,could be con- 
strued as Miihtating against the concilia- 
tory measures which it was the most sin- 
cere wish of ministers to follow towank^ 
^America.--^As^o India, which had formed^ 
* another topic the hon. gentleman's 
speech,' the case was simply this: the 
. charter 9f the E^ist India Company was 
very near expiring ; vast acquisitions of 
territory had been obtained in that part of 
the world ; and, under ,(he existing cir- 
cumstances, it had been thought advisable 
ta take the sense of Parliament on any 
new system which might be adopted, to 
secure to this country the utmost advan- 
tage from the resources of our Eastfrn 
empire. This, was a subject for future 
consideration, and any details on that 
head woijiid have been ill placed in the 
Speech. — As to the abhorrence expressed 
by the hon. gentleman at the doctrine sup- 
^posed to he hehl out by his noble friend 
(lord Jocelyp), that the personal character 
of a ruler might be a sutlicient ground to 
•refuse civtcring into negociation with him, 
be was glad to find that his noble friend 
had disclaimed it, as he certainly did for 
his own part ; but surely his imble fiiend, 
or any other gentleman, might, in *the 
course of debate, allude to particularities 
in the character of sueh a ruler, which 
rendered peace with him rather ininrobH- 
blc. The right hon. gentleman said he 
JisM'TWeant merely to answer what had 
' fallen from the last speaker, and havintj, 
as he trusted, refuted ^11 the objections he 
had made, he would now sit dbwn with 
the hopes that the House would not be 
preyeaA«dL4ty' the gloomy picture drawn 
by the hen. gentleman, frt>rn concuvnng 
in the Address tta .his royal highness the 
Prince Regent. ^ 

Mr. Whitbread, I do not rise, Sir, to 
explain, but to demand of the! rig^ht hun. 
gentleman to explain, whether he meant 
any personal allu.sion in aoihe words that 
fell from him that appeared to me to be 
of no very delicate description. 

The Chmctllor qf the Exchequer*. 1 could 
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have meant none. The Ihies are Pope’s — 
the metaphor is that of a* spider spinning a 
new web after one has been destroyed. 1 
thought it applicable to the pertinacious 
manner in which the hon. gentleman ap- 
pf^ared to me to have been reviving his 
prophecies over again ; but 1 do assure 
him, that. I would not have so^apphed it, 
could I have imagined that he would h^aye 
so construed it ; and that were iiv 

diAerent to his disapprobation, which I am 
not, I could nut be .so indiAerent to my 
own, as to descend to the grossness of any 
such personal allusion. 

Mr. Whitbread, I am perfectly satisAed 
with the explanation *given by the right 
hon. gent. ; and I am sure that had the 
same words Ut*x.n so applied to him, he 
would have felt it nec"i‘Jsary to call for an 
explaiiati9n. 

General Tarteton could not conceive in 
what respect our aAairs in the peninsula 
had in the smallest degree been improved. 
If we viewed the eA’orts of our armies, in 
what had they succeeded ? ^\Vh:U attempt 
had lord Welliqgion modcin which he had 
not htecn baffled ? He jnade the most 
vigorous efloris to capture Badiijos ; had 
be succeeded ? No; on the contrary, in 
addition to the immense loss of British sol- 
diers, even 'j.'i.OOO Spauiaids h id been de- 
stroyed, or had lallen into the hands of the 
Freni, h. But us B.idajos was a place of 
the most vital importance to the occupiers 
of Poitngal, these losses were not deemed 
loo much to obtain possession of it ; the 
battle of Alhuera could have no other object 
than its captuie. 1 hough victorious in 
the field, we successfui in our plan ? 
No, certainly iiol : for immediately we 
And lord Wellington re-passthe Guadiana. 
As to Ciudad KocJrigo, the gallant general 
could not imagine we had been mote suc- 
cessful : although lord Wellington'.H force 
consisted of 1 ] regiments of cavalry, bQ 
battalions of British ihfanti'y, besides $ oi 
<MK)0 Gei mans,, and numerous levies of 
P<»rtugulise and Spaniards?- yet he had 
tailed in two atteiiijits ; the Freiifh force, 
only three divisions, opposed to him, were 
inferior in iiuiiVhi. rs, yet he could not pre- 
vent their cotleciing .supplies, advancing, 
(though enemubered' by 1,300 waggons) 
and throwing succour into the place. 
Coi/id '.his be any addition to our military 
fame ? Could these discoinfiturrs emwino 
laurels round the brow of the British army ? 
Lord Wellington was obliged to fly, to 
desert Uie level country, and to take re- 
fuge in ravines and fmountains, which 
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sheltered him frtm the successlul foe ; and |)art t)f his dominions : from these ol><)er« 
when all these circumstances had taken vations, it was impossible we could expect 
place sined the last session of parliament, the resuscitation of any alliance inimical 
how could it be. said our affairs were in a to the intp-est of the French emperor, 
more prosperous state now than then? Tliese were times of difficulty and danger ; 
When he Vorisidefed the differences sub- we beheld 100,000 men raised by our 
sisting between Spain and her colonies, in powertul Qptfhiy ; these men were not 
South America, and as it was well known^ destined for Spain ; no, but for the de- 
ihat nion^y (which she drew jn great* struction of pngland^ stripped of its na- 
* ^^ 4 jance from those colonics) was the tunal defenders, burder^ed by excessive 
source *of power, the sinews of war,* taxes, and ^lispHited at seeing fleets take 
when he heard the Cortes declaring ihat^ .out as fine battalions as the w orld pro- 
their armies were in want of every duced, and one ship hringing.home their 
thing, arms, ammunition, and accoutre^ wretched remains. Here* the hon. ge- 
nients, could hope, or could we expect, ^ peral pathetically mentioned the death of 
a favourable issu^ to the present ciwi- < general Col man, latts serjeant-at-arms of 
test? The so much boasteil Oicrilla sys- the House. The cause which he isupi* 
tern, he considered as the most expeditious ported, and wliich he would continue to 
plan for rendering a nation savage, viiulic- support, was thecauseof truth, and inwhich^ 
live, and cruel, and turning its soldiers into, he found himself aided by the testimony of 
freebooters. Was it I he pat t of a generous our best historians, Hume and Robertson, 
ally, w^hen wo had advanced twelve mil- wljo^always reprobated continental wars 
lions for her aid, and marshalled 40,000 of as injurious to tnc real interest of Great 
our men Tor her defence, to bring only ^ Britain. That celebrated statesman, the 
9,000 men iijto the field, for this was the ; late Mr. Fox, had wished foT the pencil of 
number of Portuguese* ,j()ine«I \vitli* the | Tlervantcs, io depict in their true colours 
British. This jJid not seem to be the con- tl\p alliances against the French Republic* 
duct Qf men engaged in a contest for every Ho much the more would he desire it 
thing which rentlered this life valuable, now, were he alive, to represent the futilo 
From the documents which we had re- contest in which we were engaged against 
ceived from lord Wellington, we could a nation much more powerful than it was 
not draw the consolatory hope that their at that time, and whose resources were at 
future exertions would compensate for the disposal of a ruler, 4ii whom, from 
tiieir forincr dereliction of duty : in them* experience, it confided; an^ W'bo, at tho 
we found even officers accused of desert- same time, knew that he enjoyed this con^ 
iiig, and that tlid hospitals at JCoimbra fideiicc ; for what but a knowledge of the 
were filled with feigned invalids, while we good wishes of the French nation could 
were impoverishing our country, exporting have induced Buonaparte to be absent 
our bullion, and circuUuing ^ base coin, from his capital for more than ' seven 
—-(some of w'hich the hon. general him- nxMitlis. The hon. general concluded by 
self had inadvertently taken ; he meant lamenting that we had engaged in a war 
the Bristol ' and Bath tokens, which were which had cost >us 60,000 men, and in 
aftervtards refused to be taken from him which we had expended so many millions 
on the road to town, and this at a time of money. 

when we paid 20,000/. a year for a mint) Mr. Vreevey observed, that it ttiid*hj- 
— while the ptiiinstla had been drainihg therto been usual, whenever the* country 
us of our real money, arwl we had been la- was called on to pake additional sacri« 
visii'ng the blood of our brave soldiers in (ices, fdr the House to be told in the 
her cause, iliese our illustrious allies had Speech from the throne, that the trade and 
either designed their colours, or hdtered commerce of the nation ■ the in<- 
their liour^ inglorfously in* an hospital. — creese, and that the revenue was im«^ 
Wh^Ml be turned his eyes towards the proving. Now, howijvep, they had *been 
1101 ihc4' I'tirope, he saw no hopc.< of as- tjJd nothing of this, and it was known 
.sisiance arising in that cpiarier ; he be- that the revenue of the country had expe- 
htdd Prussia reduced to the lowest st^te of ricnced ajapid decline. The House ought, 
'national degiadation, and observed, with- therefore, to be in possession of all th0 
out any asioni^'linient, an edict issue from facts on this'subject before they proceeded 
the emperor of Austii«i, commanding a to pledge themselves to a contiiiuajtoe 
free and uninterrupted passage to the of the continental war ; and it was his in* 
troops of his auaust cousin thrgugh any tention to submit a molion to tint purport, 

(VOL. XXI.). ^ (F) , 
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—He believed that the taxes of last year, existing quarter was coui^>arecl with the 
had experienced a diminution of no less a quarter correspondmg ending in 18 JO, and 
sum than millions, notwithstanding ad- that in 1609, and an advance* was then 
ditional taxes had been imposed; and staled to have taken place, whereas, if the 
that those taxes which composed wlrat revenue of the whole year had been cont- 
went by the name of lire Consolidated pared with that of the preceding year, tiie 
Fund, had also experienced h decrease of diiuiiiutioii w'ould be found to amount to 
J j niiilions, making in all d diminuiion of what he' had already stvited. As to what 
5 millions. Ought «Tiot the there- had beet? said in the Speech respeclincc 

fore, to be put in rpossession of tiiese cir- the affairs of tUa East India Compat^^ he. 
cumstances, bef«r€ tliey gave a pledge to hoped that the subject would receive ma- 
canyon the present system^ of warfare? ture cortsideration, and that when it was 
Ought they not to he told how iliis defi- broi.’ght forward, gentlemen would be 
ciency was proposed to be supplied r Was! ituJ) to decide upon this question, whe- 
it to be by an impOsSllion of now taxcfi r lij, tlitr, if wc were at peace ro^iiiorrow, all 
this was inte^ided, why wt^re tliey not told |* ih^i’ world should be &t liheity to trade 
so? 'Were they to be taxed anew, when freely willy hidia except England herself? 
i*ic preseht taxes were not icaii>:od ? The The lion. gent, .‘nieluded with moving 
.deficiency, was reasotvably a subject of ti:at the word now" he left out of the 
great alarm. He would luslancc (lie case motion lipfoie the House, fur the purpose 
of the stockholder, who was seviured on the of inserting this day se'iinight/' 
consolidated fund. The . funds for. Ids Tiici Chancellor of t/ie Exchequer ha 
payment were less during tiie last year by had the saliAfactiun to slate, that the. hon. 
I-r millions than in IvSIO. Suppose, then, gent, hail taken a very blaqk and a veiy 
that this fund .should bo found inade<juaU unfounded view (A the* revenue of the 
to pay the stockholdc r, what was to be* coudUy f for tlptig!) it w as true that the 
done ? If this fund \\as inadequate to pay revenue of the pres.-nt year was not equal 
the charge upon it, wa.s llie deficiency to lo that of the last year, it vva.s miu h greater 
he paid from tlie Sinking Fund? All these than that of any ioruu r year; and it was 
subjects myst certainly conic before par- certainly wonderful c!:at, vvi:h all the pres- 
iianitnl ; and lie intended Ic move, before surcs on our eomnir fc ^ and manufactures, 
he sat down, that the Add ros should be i the revenue shouLl .suH exceed what it 
postponed to ihit day week, in order that had been on any year |'.rc\;ous to the last, 
the returns oftaxcfi for the year ISI l. aii'l •The diiniiuii.rn of trade during the thre« 
of the produce cf tlir Con . jlidatcd Fund fust (jiiarters of tlic ^xar had naturally 
and charges shoo!! bo laid on the table, produced a diminutiosi of the cusloms; 
when would kiunv what slate *1110 re- but it would be seen from tlic last quarter, 
venue of the country was actually in, be- that a st'ap had been put to the coiiti- 
fore they guar*.ntccd the prosecution of! nuancf? of tbat dKiiinulion. What was of 
the war in the popinsuia. If succf-ssfub in j still greater coiisc(jucncr, however, was, 
this motion, he should no?a move for re- that the Ibicise exceeded during the last 
turns of the Consolidated' Fund, and of the y !ar, the year ending in .lamiaiy ISII ; 
Annual and War Taxes, &.c. This was for the oxci:>e was truly the great source 
certainly the only antient parliamentary of our revenue, being four times as great 
jyaetTi^e*; it was the practice of the best a.s the customs. The total revenue was 
times of our history, of the reigns of king iiicleed two millions short of the revenue of 
William and qaeen Apne ; during which the preceding year ; but then 'it was to be 
periods, when communications were made considered, that that year wnsjhc greatest 
to parliament, it was usual either \o return vi hich had ever been known, and was more 
no answci, «i *to take six, .seven, or eight than two* millions b^vond that of the 
day^ before giving it. It was the racre former year. The Excise, too, was not 
necessary that the House should l>e in- what it vtoiild olheruEe. have been on ac- 
strocted what the revenue was before count of the largC 3 distillation frohi sugar 
pledging themselves, because it was im- during the summer months, which ope- 
possible not to sec, from what appeared in ratecTi against the new duty on spirits, 
those newspapers under the^ direction of Hut under all the circumstances, the ex- 
government, that there was an evident in- cise was greater than that of the pve- 
lentiori on the pan of government to mis- ceding year; and the revenue, though not 
lead the country with respect lo the the greatest, was next to the greatest ever 
antount of the ta^ts. The Amount lor the known. • 




Mr. Vyse rostf for the purpose of cor- 
recting a mis-statement which had been 
made by an hon. general as to what had 
fallen f^rom him» in seconding the Address 
on the preceding evening, lie had merely 
stated, ih^t though Spain was not abso- 
lutely so secure as Portugal, still she must 
be considered as absolutely uncomjuerable. 

iibread observed, that,aiUhough 
’ {lie r-'gly; hon. gent, had argued with con- 
siderable address on the subject of the re- 
venue, still he had not forced cd^iviction^ 
on his mind. He had stated, that the re- 
venue of the past year, though not per- 
haps so greaf as had been known, was ^ 
consid.'u’abiy larger than \hat collectc^n 
the preceding year. Now, if flie revenue 
was subject to such fluctuations, while the 
cxpcnces of the country were daily and 
certainly auginciitiug, be mus^ be a bad 
iiuancier,^who, vievvMig such uncertainty 
of supply on the one hand, and such cei- 
tciinty of fxpcrice on the other, did nat 
about for some mode by which Jie 
snight le;>scn«ihe expenditure, so as to 
bring it on a level with tlipsc resource's on 
which he could depend. The riglit hon. 
gent, ivaci spoken of the Excise ns being 
very productive; but to him (Mr. W.) 
tiic customs appe ared to be of more im- 
portance. Now, it was an incontroverti- 
ble fact, that tho Customs had very much 
decreased, which was a fair criterion of 
tlic genertd state of the trade Jind cotn-* 
nu ite of liic country. Then the ijues- 
tfon was, if the * customs were* falling, 
would not the l^xcl.sc also sink ? Most as- 
suredly it most; for, by the trade which 
suppoileJ the Customs, •individuals were 
enabled to pay the E.\ci:a^. Did the right 
hon. gent, believe that the expcncrs of 
the couiiliy were likely to be kept within 
any dVdinite bounds ? Did he not think, on 
the contrary, that the expendilurc would 
progressively increase? And, ii he coji- 
tiniied the finance mini^'ter, would he not 
be obligcd'lo increase t4ie burdpjis of the 
country :n proo^iiiion ? And here he would 
repeat whar. he iiad before said, that, be 
yond a cert lin ^oint, no power could I 
force the resources of a country ; and, he | 
would ask, was it not better to examine 
deliberately, and look to measure’s which 
they were contident could he pursued, 
than blindly to pledge literoselves to that 
'which probably they would be unable to 
perform ? The observations of his hon. 
iviend appeared to him to be perfectly 
just; and the postponement of the Address, 
which he thought*a very proper measure^ 
met with his warmest approbation. 


• Mr. Hutchmsan said, that notwithstand- 
ing the thinness of the House, he could not 
allow himself to give a silent vole upon 
the presetW occasion. He certainly dis- 
saitted most- completely from the senti- 
ments contained in the Address, believing ^ 
as he did, ihai the circumstances of the 
times called fc^ language from the House 
very diflereni from ‘that of adulation. 
When the i^idress of lasfcy^ar was moved, 
he had thought 4it to express his convic- 
tion that it w^s then the duty of the House 
to speak out their sentiments, ftnd apprise 
the Prince Regent of the awful circum- 
stances under which he assumed the go- 
vernment; that during -the preceding^ 
reign a great part of rhe empire had been 
for ever lost, and the safety of Lh^ remain- 
ing parts endangered, and thaii he could, 
neither with honour to himself or safety to 
the country; adopt the plans which had 
be^i\ already pursued with such ruinous 
effects. Every thing which had taken 
place since that period serv|^d to confirm 
him in the opinion that such was the fan- 
guage with which they ought to approach 
tiifi Prince Regent, and he therefore wish- 
ed to enter his decided protest on this oc** 
casion against the. principles and proceed- 
ings of the present ministers. ^ With re- 
spect to the prop»>sc(l Address, it stated 
little, airl llial little incorrectly, and it kept 
back and concealed that ^vhicli was most 
important. It was not true that our armies 
Ind . ffccUnlly defended Portugal. He 
t.'rniniy did v*,isli to reflect on the 
conduc*t of the general to whom the com- 
mand of liic nruj}' in Portugal was entrust- 
ed, nor on- the conduct of the troops ; for 
he«be^ic\ed that every, thigg had been 
done by them which it was possible for 
them to do utivter the circumstances in 
which they had been placed. But he 
w'ould ask, whether they really meant to 
slate to the country' and to EujOpe (hat 
the English army had effectually secured 
the defence of Porgigal ? * Tint army was 
aliowed'to remain in Portugal, not because 
it could ^lol be driven from it, hut because 
it bad never yet been or in- 

teiost of the emperor of fhe Frencji to 
carry on the attack in that (|uarter. The 
right hon. gent, opposite had said, that he 
had adbidid an addnion of 10,000 men to 
the fo/ceS in ihe peninsula during the last 
year; but could any man beli&ve that 
this supply was in any wise elfoctual for 
the successful prosecution of the war? 
Such exertions as had hitherto been made 
were certainly most inadequate for the.de- 
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fence of Portugal, and wc must soon b® 
under the necessity of withdrawing our 
forces from that country, if the coAimander 
was not furnished with beitec means of 
defence. It was a fact, which it was ftn- 
pocsibie to conceal or disguise, that the 
enemy had hitherto attempted nothing 
in which he had not completely succeed- 
ed. Hi* would again repeal that he had 
not the smallest wish to reflect on the con- 
duct of lord Wellingtoti or his troops. 
With regard to Spain, it was certainly 
most undeniably true, notwithstanding all 
that had that night been urged on the sub- 
ji ct by the riglii hnn. gent, that the enemy 
„were in ri ajiny‘iii tlie military possession 
of Spain. Was it becoming then in the 
House to slat'- in their Address to the Re- 
gent, that the atfairs oT Spain wore a better 
aspect than they did in the foinur year, or | 
to tell him that 'he situation df Spain was 
in anyway improved by our dchrice' of 
Portugal ? I’lio situ;pion of Spain was, In- 
deed, now in a very diiferent situation 
from ivhat it had been in tiie former year. 
Since that time foi tresses and ainiies had 
been lost; and though many opportuni- 
ties occurred when a^si>lancc on our part j 
could have been given at various points 
where it would have bt on elteciual, no 
such assisiance was ever given, and the 
opportiinilics were uniformly allowed to 
pass by uniniprViveil. But, what W(.*re the 
opinions of the Spaniards themselves, who 
certainly were tbe best judges of the assis- 
tance ilejived by the’u from the Biitisli 
arms? They had told us that the defence 
of Portugal was not the defence of Spain; 
and that that wasthe Spanish feeling on the 
subject, was evidtiit fiom every thing Shat 
had come to our knowledge.— With regard 
to America, he rejoiced '"to see that at last 
there was some prospect opening of an ac- 
commoflation with that country. Still, how- 
fver,rEAe (|iiestion recurred — had ministers 
done every thing to conciliaic that country ; 
or had they not rath/ r done every thing 
which it was possible for iliein to do, to 
provoke and exasperate the Aitfericaiis ? 
And »*fith re^gard to that i>ubject, it was 
certainly most becoming for tlie [louse to 
express the feelings which such a system 
of misconduct ought to excite, to the 
Prince Regent.— He would now proceed 
to consider what had been sakl w'th re 
sped Id the state and condition of Ireland ; 
and after what had been done to provoke 
and exasperate the people of Ireland, be 
conceived that he should be disgraced in 
the opiaioft of every thinkhig man, con- 
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nected as he was with ilia'll country, if he 
did not express his strong disapprobation 
of that part of the Address. Afl;er the 
measures which had been adopted, calcu- 
lated only to disaflect and alienate the 
affections of the Irish people, it was indeed 
rather astonishing that any such word as 
.satisfaction should be employed in refe- 
rence to 'die situation of Ireland. By 
measures, however, they had suflic^utly 
proved that the Irish were united against 
them. They had hitherto been most dis- 
gracefully managed by* their own dis- 
union and disagreement ; but the policy 
of ministers had at length .shewn to Britain, 
that Irishmen of every description were 
united in hblding it in detestation. So far, 
therefore, were they from having succeed- 
ed in their plans respecting Ireland, that 
•*ihere was not one part of Ireland, he be- 
lieved, which had not expressed its strong 
disapprobation, and that was not begin- 
ning to perceive that a union of all could 
alone protect them from the grasp of an 
insatiable enemy, from the oppression and 
tyranny of false afid wicked ministers. 

Tlie CAoncc/Zor of the explain- 

ed, that he had been misapprehended in 
the expression he liad employed, that the 
British army in Portugal was stronger at 
this time by 10,000 men than it was at the 
same period last year. He did not. intend 
to be understood, th.it reirifoi cements to 
*the extent of 10,000 men, had been sent 
out, but that on a calculation of the whole 
force, the augmentaliun was to that 
amount. 

The question was then put on Mr. 
Creevey’s motion, and negatived. The 
Report was brought up and agreed to. 

nOL'Sh OF LORDS. 

Thursday, January 0. 

State of Irfi.and.] Lord Grenmlle, 
the request of his noble friend (earl Fitz- 
williani) who had given notice' of a motion 
respecting the stale of Ireland, for to- 
'lorrow se'nnight, moved to discharge the 
order for surnnioniiig their lordships on 
that day, with'the view of postponing it 
till Friday, the 24th instant. His noble 
friend <vas decidedly of the same^opinioil 
with himself, that the situation of Ireland 
had' been brought to a crisis, and that it 
must now be decided wha( were to be thet 
future relations between this country and 
that. The reason, however, which induced 
his noble friend to wish the postponement 
of the motion was, that in the additional 
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interval some ifoble lords might be ex- Council at that period had no jurisdiction 
pected to arrive/ particularly those who in the case ; they were summoned as the 
represented in that House the peerage of body thit could most conveniently be 
Ireland ; and whilst from that courtesy summoned *o examine the Physicians, and 
and respect which was due to noble lords, mfdle their Beport to Parliament, which 
his noble ^^iend wished for a little further afterwards apj)ointed Committees of its 
delay ; a strong additional motive also was own also to examine the Physicians, 
the advaiUage which might be expected Now, ‘under tHe act passed last session, 
fi mp h^nng the sentiments of Uae noble the Ciueen's Council had a legal jurisdic- 
Uprds had alluded to, who from their diction, aiu^ thejr Repprts.under that act 
more intimate and personal knowledge of had already been laid on* the table. As 
the events which had recently takfln place ^ Jiowever soin^ further legislative measure 
in Ireland, might be enabled to give the was necessary upon this melarfcboly sub- 
House some valuable information. This jeet, he thought it would be more con- 


was the only gftund on which it was wi^ed 
to delay the questioTi, and Ihere would imt, 
if possible, be any further dela^^. 

The order for summoning the Lords for 
to-morrow se^rinight was discharged, and 
tixed for Friday, the 2ith instaiit. 

St/vte of the Finances.] Lord Gren- 
ville observed, that a partial statement of 
tht; revenue of the country bad been niggle 
elsewhere, aiul was probably now in the 
hands of their lordship?. • He could *not 
applaud that conduct as manly, whttre the 
individual endeavoured to deceive himself 
and to shut his eyes to the difficulties of 
the country, still less could he call by the 
name of patriotism an attempt to deceive 
the country. He should therefore move 
for Accounts of the Produce of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, of the War Taxes, and of 
the annual Land and Malt for the years 
ending the 6th of January, IS 10, -and the 
5tli of January, 1811, in' order that a true 
statement might be before the House, and 
to the production of these accounts he 
supposed there could be no objection. 

The Karl of Liverpool said he should not 
object to the motion. With respect to the 
stateifTent elsewhere, he had not seen it, 
but he was satisfied it would he found that 
no attempt had he^n made by an indivj- 
dual to deceive himself, as alluded to t>y 
the noble lord, or still less to deyeive the 
country. — The motions were agreed to. 

Report from the Committee of the 
House of Lords appointei» to examine 
the King's Physk^ians.] The Earl of 
Liverpodi rose to move the appointment of 
a l^lect Committee, to examine the Phy- 
sicians in attendance on his Majesty, 
fooching the state of his Msyesty’s health. 
His lordship observed, that they were now 
called upon to resort to this measure under 
different circumstances to those which 
existed in the last session. The Privy 


.sistent with propriety for the House to 
* have on its Journals the *£xamination of . 
the Physicians in attendance on his Ma- 
jesty taken before a Committee or* its own 
body, and he should therefore mpve. That 
a Select Committee be appointed to ex- 
amine the Physicians in attendance on his 
touch! eg the state of his Ma- 
jesty's health since their last examination 
before a Committee of thisJHouse. — Or- 
dered. And also, that the said Committee 
consist of 21 Lords, and that they be 
chosen by ballot. 

On the IJih instant the said Committee 
made their Report, as follows : 

REPORT. 

By the Lords Committees appointed to 
examine the Physicians who have at- 
tended his Majesty toucirmg the state 
of his Majesty's health, sinc^the exa- 
miivition of his Majesty's Physicians, 
before a Committee of this House in 
the last. session of parliament; and to 

Report such examination to the House ; 

• 

Ordered to Report, That the Committee 
have met and examined the several phy- 
sicians who were sworn for that purpose at 
your lordships' bar, and the erideryce 
given by them before the Comm^tee was 
as follows: 

Die Luna:, \T January 1812. 

Dr. William Heberden called iu, and 
examined. - 

Is the state of his Majesty’s h^lth 
such as to render hirn'incapTableofcomingin 
person to his Parliament, and of attending 
to any kii^ of public business ?— i4. It is. 

What n the present state of his Majes- 
ty's b^ily health His Majesty'S bodily 
health is not entirely in its natural state, 
but not far removed from it. 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty's mental lfoaltll?-i»Yery tauQh disor- 
dered. 
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Adverting to the stale of bie Majesty^ 
bodily and menial health since your last 
•xaminotioti before a Committee ol this 
House, are you now of opinion that his 
Majesty's recovery is probable or impro- 
bable ?— Improbable. 

Ill what degree do you consiilor his Ma* 
jesty^s recovery as impvobLfbic ? — It-is per- 
haps impossible to describe iwith accuracy 
the degree in wbich I may fefilthe impro- 
bability of his Majesty 'a recovery. The 
improbability is certainly copsiderable, but 
not in an extreme degree. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty's 
recovery is hopeless ?— No. ^ 

.. Do you expect that his Majesty will re- 
cover ?— I do not. 

Dr. Thomas Monro called in, and exa- 
mined. 

3, Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
such as to render him incapable of ..com- 
ing in person to Ins Parliament^ and of at- 
tending to apy kind of public business? — 
A, The state of his Majesty’s health is such 
as to render him incapable of coming to 
his Parliament, or of attending to any 
public business. 

Wliat is the present stale of his Majes- 
ty’s bodily health ?— His Majesty’s bodily 
health is tolerably good. 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s mental hedch ?*-The present state of 
his Majesly^i mental health is certainly, 
in my opinion, insane. 

Adverting to tiio state of his Majesty’s 
bodily and meni'^l beallh duiiiig his. Ma- 
jesty’s present indisposition, as far as it 
has come under your observation, (ire you 
of opinion Uiat his Majesty’s rccovei'y is 
probable or improbable ? — 1 think his 
Majesty’s recovery is improbable. 

In what degree do you consider his 
NJajesty’s recovery as improbable?-^! 
consider it very improbable. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty’s 
recovery is hopeless <? — Ido nqt entirely 
despair. 

Do you expect that the Kiilg will re- 
cover*? — No*;^ 1 do not. 

Dr. Samuel Foart Simmons called in^ and 
examined. 

Is the state of his MajCf^ty’.s health 
soch as to render him incapable of«couiiiig 
in person to bis Parliament, and of attend- 
ing to any kind of public business ?-— ^. The 
stale of his Majesty’s health is certainly 
Act such as to enable him to meet his 
Parliament or *fo attend ^to any public 
business. 


What is the present state of his Majesr 
ty*s bodily health ?— Very good. 

What is the present state of Ins Majes« 
ty’s mental health ? — Much deranged. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
bodily and mental iKalth during bis Ma- 
jesty’s present indisposition, as far as it 
.hascoine under \ojr observation, arc you 
of opinion that his Majesty’s' rocovjt;.ry 
is probable or improbable ? — Imftrobable. 

Ill what degree do you consider his 
.Majesty’s recovery as improbable ?— It is 
diflicult to say, because in some cases re- 
coveries so unexpectedly take placcj that 
it sets all calculations at uetiance. The 
proportion of recoveries in persons of bis 
Majesty’s Advanced period of life is much 
less than in eai hVr periods ; but recoveries 
do sometimes laue place in persons of a 
still greater age than his Majesty. 

Are you of opinion that liis Majesty’.- 
recovery is hopeless? — Not hopcle&a. 

Are you physician to St, Luke’s iloapi* 
tal ? — 1 was for thirty years, and now am 
consulting physician. , 

Is there any /c'gulation in that Hospital 
with rbspect to the admi.^ion of patients 
after a certain age ?— I’lll wiihin about 
three years there was not ; persons of any 
age were admissible ; but since tiuupei lod 
no patient of seventy years of age is ad- 
mitted. I have looked over tlie memo* 
nda of all the Ilospiial cases that I have, 
where the ages of patients are auciirately 
inaikcd, prior to the regulatii ii with res- 
pect tcf the exclusion of p.uients about 
seventy years of age, and 1 iind that in 
the course of about ihirty years there 
were, out oi'si.x thousand two hundred and 
fifty-six patients, only seventy- eight who 
were uf the age of seventy years and up- 
vaivis; and that of those seventy-eight 
only sixteen were discharged cured, which 
is in the proportion of one in five ; whereas 
of the others, t.aking jhe whole' number of 
patients admitted into the Hospital fiom 
its establishment; nearly one' half (rather 
more than four in ten) \vej*e discharged 
rured. It appears that of three hundred 
and thirty-four patients discharged un- 
cured and rc-admiUeil as deemed incur- 
able, eighteen have been discharged cured, 
which IS about five in one hundreTl. That 
1 think show's the diificultv of fixing the 
degree of improbability. Those eighteen 
persons Jiad been for several years in a 
state of dorangenient. 

Were any of those eighteen above the 
age of seventy ?-.— 1 think they were, not ; 
but 1 cannot speak positively without re* 
ferring to books. 
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Of the Kixteeil patients referred to in a 
former part of his answer, has Dr. Simmons 
any rccollectinn n^helher any of them had 
been diirangfd for any considerable time, 
or whether tliey had had frequent recur- 
rences of tlteir dfsorder?— Tliat is a ques- 
tion 1 cannot answer vviihout have iTCOurse 
to books. 

es.Dr. Simmons know whaUwas the 
*rjuse of^the regulation in consequence of 
which patients above the age of seventy 
were excluded from St. Luke's ?-L.About 
the same tinie that the regulation took 
place for the exclusion of persons above 
the age of sevAity, a rule was made ^Iso 
for the exclusion of Tdiildren under the a^o 
of twelve. Jt was tound, that7>f the old 
persons a'n)ucli smaller proportion reco- 
vered than of the other patients. Many of 
them soon fell into a slate ofinhrm bodily 
heiihh. They died in a larger proportion 
fjoin p.ilsics and other flii.cascs I’icident to 
«i'.d age ; and therefore it w iliought 
betjer to coi’.finc the .diJiis to the 
I'ntidle ages oijife. 

Was tne imprc.balMlby of tnre *the 
cause of the regw'ation ? — ( think ifot, be- 
cause wc Lave hud pctroi;*' ot a more ad- 
vanced age (-me of c ighty-ihrcr) discharg- 
ed from the Hospital a.s curet!. The age 
.’f uie patient fiiei( !y was certainly not 
rcai.(ui ot the le^.i’latioij ; at least 1 
I'cvei* understood it to be so. 

Does Dr. SuFunons recollect whether 
any of tf.e persons above the age of se- 
venty, discharged as cured, we ref blind ? 

. — 1 can speak with cerlainty lljat they 
were not, because the number of blind 
patient? tliut I have li.ul an opportunity of 
»oeing has been very small, not more, as 
far as I recollect, than six in the Ilaspital, 
and two ill private praciire. 

many of those blind patients re- 
covered ?— 1 recollect no instance, of per- 
fect rccoven ^ ^ ^ 

Do you expect that the King will 
recover?— I can hardly that \ expect 
it. 

Upon what grounds rlo you .deem his 
Alajesty's recovery^ iti?prol;abIe ? — 1 be- 
lieve J liave aircJiiiy .sfaud the reasons, 
one of which was his, age. 

is the* age of his Maii’stv the only 
ground upon which I)r. Simmons considers 
bis Majesty's recovery as improbable.^ — 
Not merely his*age-— the general turn of 
his disoider. 

^ W hat are the grounds upon which Dr. 
iSinimons conside r < that his M«ajesty’s re- 
covery is not hopel^^'s ?— There are many 


I grounds upon which J consider tlic case os 
I not hopeless — tlie regularity of bis former 
habits of life»-tbe prc«^cnt good state of 
his genorab health — his recovery from 
forfiier attacks of bis diaorder— accu- 
racy of his ijerception in many points, 
particularly* with respect to his ioqd. His 
Majesty’s inenAiry likewise soems so per- 
fect, that it cavtnot fail* to give some hope 
^ as. to the uigmatj;^ termjnatioii of the dis- 
* order. • * 

»• L there any indication of fatuity in hii 
Majesty’s di.^ordiT? — ThcroJs Ao such in- 
dication ; and tint I think another strong 
•reason lor not considering his Majesty’s 
•case as hopelcs.s. 

When was Dr. 8immons first pallet] in 
to altend bis Majesty during his pre.seiit 
illness ? — On the fith of October Last. 

» Since that jieriod, has his Majesty made 
any jirogress toward recovery?— I cannot 
^awtbai there has been any obvious pro- 
giess towasd recovery., 

Dots Dr. Simmons consider his Majes- 
ty in a more or Its? favourable state for 
recovery fioni such a disorder, than most 
penioris of seventy years of age?-^Not 
icps favourable than oihci persons of that 
age. 

Does Dr. Simmons consider tl»e case as 
more or less favourable for recovery now, 
than wlicn he first saw his Majesty on tbc 
.Olh of October ?— Rather fess favourable, 
from tlic length of time that has elapsed 
without any obvious progress towards re- 
ceverV' 

Die Marlis i f Jaiuiarlj 1812. 

Dr. John Willis called in, and examined. 

1^ the state of his MajesAy^s health 
such, as to render him incapable of com- 
ing in person to liis Parliament, and of 
attending to any kind of public bu.siiiess? 
— Uertainly. • 

What is the presont state of kis Ma-^ 
jesty’s bodily health ?— The present stato 
of his Msywsty’s heaiib is ^neatly the same 
as it has been since 1 have seen his Ma- 
jesty ; I h*ave thought it up(\y the* whoie 
i.ithcr bettiM* since I was firsf calied^n, 
^\lien was Dr. Willis^ first called* in 
during his Majesty's* present ilinees?— 
The first time 1 -^avv his Majesty was on 
the 0th of October. 

What is the present state of his J\Tajes- 
ty’.s mental haalth? — The present state of 
his Majesty’s mental health, without mean- 
ing to ailix any nice distinctions, is a high 
dt grec of dcraifgeuient. , , 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
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b6dil^ and mental health during his'M^ 
jeety^B present indisposition, as far na it 
has come under your obseryatioD,. are 
you of opinion that his Majesty's reco- 
very is probable or improbable ?^im- 
probable. 

In what degree do you consider his 
Majesty's recovery as improbable ?— rl 
consider it very im|)robablow 

Arc you of opinion tljat I>is Majesty's 
recovery is hojieless ?— No, 1 should not 
think the case hopeless, liy saying not 
hopeless, 1 mpan to say, 1 do not consider 
recovery as impossible. 

Since the 9th of October has there* 
« been any progfess towards recovery ? — V 
tiiiiik there have been occasional symp- 
toms for the better, rather than any pro- 
gress. 

When did Dr. Willis see the King last ? « 
—Yesterday morning. 

Did he consider the King's mental 
health at that time, better or worse than 
it was on tha ilth of October ? — I certainly 
did not think it worse, but I can scarcely 
say I thought it better. 

In what state was the King's bodily 
health yesterday ?— Very nearly in the 
same state as it has been since the 9th of 
October.* 

Has Dr. Willis any expectation of the 
King’s recovery from his mental disorder? 
—1 can hardly say with regard to any. 

I have not expectation of the King’s re-' 
covery. 

Is the Committee to understand, tliat, 
considering all the circumsiancds of the 
case. Dr. Willis does not, upon the whole, 
expect the King to recover ?— Consider- 
ing all lha* circumstances of the ca^e, I 
certainly do not expect the King to re- 
cover. 

Has Dr. Willis known many persons to 
r#icover, when afflicted by the particular 
^species of derangement under which the 
King labours ? — Yes, 1 have known a 
great many recover^ from the ^particular 
species of derangement under which the 
King labouyu 

Auer they had arrived at the age of 
the King No, I cannot say that. ‘ 

Has&. Wihis *efer attended any. pa- 
tients who were blind ?— No, 1 have not. 

Dr. Matthew Baillie cal|}fd in, and 
' exal.mined. 

e “ 

Is the state of his Majesty's health such 
as le* render bten incapable of coming in 
person to his Parliamenti juid of attending 
any Jund gf public buiunneij^inte 


state of his Majesty's health is such as to 
render him incapable of coming to Par- 
liament, or of attendingto public business. 

Whatus the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s bodily health Except for a little 
exacerbation which has taken place within 
the last two or three days, his Majesty's 
.bodily health has been little disordered. 

WhaWis the present state ot his Ma- 
jesty's mental health The erro/s of hts 
Majesty's mind are at present as strongly 
impresflhd upon it as during any period of 
bis illness ; for a few weeks lately, his 
Majesty has been able occasionally to re- 
late. anecdotes more disti\ictly than for 
tvfo or three months firevious to that pe- 
riod ; within the last two or three days 
his Majesty's mitid has been entirely lost 
ill error. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty's 
bodily and mental health, since your last 
examination before a Committee of this 
House, are you now of opinion that his 
Majesty's recovery is probable or impro- 
bable?— Adverting to all* the circum- 
stances *in that^cfuestion, 1 think his Ma- 
jesty'5 recovery extremely improbable. 

In what degree do you consider his 
Majestj^'s recovery as improbable ?— I 
consider it as amounting to the highest 
degree of improbability that his Majesty 
should recover. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty's 
recovery is hopeless ? — 1 should say that 
his Majesty's recovery is not altogether 
without hope, because it is not impossible. 

Does Dr. Baihie expect the King to re- 
cover ? — Certainly not. 

When d^d Dr. Baillie first change the 
opinion which he expressed when last 
examined before the Committee of the 
House of Lords with respect to the proba^ 
bility of the King's recovery ? — 1 bVgan to 
lose a considerable part of my confidence, 
with respect to his Maj«'3ty's ultimate re- 
covery, a little before ifie quarterly Re- 
port of^uly. 

Does Dr. Baillie meai^ to say, that 
sin^'e ih^ quarterly Report in July he has 
continued to^ think the King's recovery 
improbable ?— CVriauily, 

Sir Henry Halford, Baronet, .called in, 
and examined. 

Is the state of his Majesty's health such 
as to render him incapable of coming in 
person to his Parliament, and of attending 
ta .any kind of public business It is 
sUQh as to render it impossible for him to 
coma to l^is P irliameiit^ to attend to 
public busiaesa. 
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What is the patent itarte of his Majea* 
ty’s bodily health think the state of 
his Maji'sty's bodily health by no means 

good. 

What is the pcesent state of his Majes« 
ly’s mental health ?-^His Majesty's men- 
tal health is extremely disordered., 

Advertiqg to the -^taie of his Majesty's 
jrrtd mental health since your last 
exariiinaunti before a Committee of this 
Tlo'ise, are you now ot opinion that his 
Majesty's recovery is probable or *iinpro* 
hable ? — Very improbable. 

In wliAt device <io you consider his 
iVIaj^sty's recovi-ry as improbable .V— I 
iiAVc sireaify answered that (juestion. 

Are y'lii of o|ji!non that his ^Majesty's 
recovery is' hopeless ?— Not hopeless, be- 
c-iu^e tlnne is no piivs'cal impossibility* 

When did yon perceive such a 

'dianfire in jbo sympfims of his Majesty's 
■Jisoi'der as to nial.p you thi?;U tiis reco- 
very the beginning of 

J'jly Iasi. • 

Have yon cofttinin^d to think lii% Majes- 
ty’s recovery nnprolmble since that pe- 
riod — I Inivft. • 

Has Hi<»re been any progress made to- 
ward recomy since that period.^ — I 
think iifM. 

Has .sir Henry Halford any expectation 
of Ins Majesty’s recovery ? — [ do not think 
his M ijesty will recover. 

Has there hern any alteration in the 
state ol his Majesly’.s bodily lieailli within 
the last three nr four d^ys.? — 1 *caniiot 
speak coiifidtnily to that (pieslion, because 

I left Windsor on Saturday, 

• 

Dr. Robert Dauung Willis called in, 
and examined. 

Is th^ state of his Majesty’s health such 
as to render him iiicapalile of coming in 
person to his Parliament, and of attending 
to any kind cj' pii^ilic husiiie.ss ? — The 
state of his i^lajestj's healih is such as to 
render him incapable of Voming *o Par- 
liament, or of attending to any public 
business. • 

What is I he pre.sent state .of his Majes- 
ty's bodily health.^ — 1 have never thought 
his Majesty's bodily health to beigood. 
Within the last few days there has been 
an increase in the morbid irritability^ of 
the system. This was increasing when I 
left Windsor yesterday morning ; but 
generally speaking, 1 consider bis Ma- 
jesty's bodily health to have been better 
than, under all the circumstances of the 
case, might be reasonably expected. 
(VOL. XXI.) • 


• What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty's mental health The present state of 
his Majesty's mental health is as bad, or 
perhaps worse, than at *iny period of the 
coinplaint. * 

Adverting the .state of his Majesty'a 
bodily and mental health since your lasC 
examination before a Committee of this 
House, are y(fu now bf opinion that his 
.Majesty's rocovefy is probable or impro- 
bable? — 1 think *h is Majesty's recovery 
•extremely improbable. 

In what degree do you •consider his 
Majesty's recovery as improbable ? — 1 
•think it all but impossible. 

Are you of opinion tba\ hhi Majesty's 
recovery is hopeless? — I scarcely know 
how to apply the word hopeless in a me- 
dical sense. Tho words hopeless and de- 
j^spair apply only to certain states, which 
are somewhere between extreme impro- 
bability and impossibiliiy ; but those 
.states are so dilheuU to be ascertained, 
that I scarcely know when 4o apply the 
\\i!)rds. 

Does Dr. Willis expect the King to re- 
cover f — I do not. 

When did you first cease to think tb« 
King's recovery probable? — Soon after 
the last attack in July. • 

Have you continued to think the King's 
recovery improbable since that period ?— 
1 have seen no rea|pn to tonn any other 
opinion. * 

Have you ever attended any ^patients 
in a state of mental derangcaient, who 
were* blind ? — Never. 

In your answer to the question respect- 
I ing jhe«.state of the King's bodily health, 
' did you mean to state that it had been in 
any degree worse during the last three or 
four days? — Certainly, in some degree 
worse. 

Was it so mucli worse as to make yeu 
apprehend any degree? of uiinger*? — Waf 
it to continue, I should consider that there 
was 8Dme*(langer. * 

Do yoy speak of what it is now, of 
wli tt it was some days ago ?•*! left Wind* 
i sor yesierday morning; I. speak of the 
I state* in which it was tl\pn. I think it 
I right to add, I have frequently seen such 
' states bef )re, from which his Majesty has 
recovered. • 

Have yfv ever seen any other 4 )atient 
recover from a similar state .^—Frequently, 

At the King's age 

Is the nature or the pfeseht attack the 
same as that fi|oiilr vt^hi'olijF, you have seen 
the KiHf ' 

(G) 
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HOU3ii OF COMMO^rs. 

Thursdtty, January 0. 

c 

KtPORT rnoM the Committee of the 
House of Commons appoint|:d to exa- 
mine THE KiNG^S pHTSyCIASS.] . Mf. 
Secretary Ryder rose, for ^tlie purpose of 
moving the aj^pgintinent of aCoaimittee 
to examine the King’s physicians, touch- 
ing the state of his Majesty^s health. It 
had been considered questionable, whe- 
ther or not in'*'the present stage of the pro- 
ceeding, it was necessary to appoint any 
Committee [or that purpose ; but asdoubta 
had arisen in some quarters on that sub- 
ject, it Miad been deemed advisable be- 
fore the House proceeded to any ulterior 
measure,* that they should enter into an 
inquiry by a ("ommittee of their own; the 
more especially as such an inquiry could 
be productive of very little delay! He 
therefore nmved, That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the Physi- 
cians who liuvc attended his Majesty, 
touch'iig the state of his Majesty’s liejillh 
since the examination of his Majesty’s 
Pl'.^j/cians before a Cumimttee of this 
Ho'ise ill the last session of parliament, 
and to report such examination to the 
House,” — 'fhe motion was agreed to, and 
a Cnmmiitee accordingly appointed of 
2l niemberii, as follows: Mr. Secretary^ 
Kyder, tlie Chrinccllor of the Excliequer, 
ilie Ma/tci ( f the Rolls, Mr. Ponsonby, 
Mr. Willicrforcf, Mr. Sheridan, the At- 
lorney Gener il, Mi. W. Adam, Mr. A. II. 
Eyre, Mr. C. I.oug, Mr. 'rierney, loid 
Jocelyn, sir J. Newport, sir J. Widioll, 
Air. Whitfjrt ait, lord (’a'^tlciengh, IditJ 
MHton, Mr. Canning, hiid (*. Cavendish, 
Mr. II. Addington, Mr. S. liourne. 

eOn the J kJi, the said Committee made 
<heir Keport, as iollows: 

■ 

The Select Committee appointed to 
ej^arnine^Jhe Physicians who have at- 
temled His Majesty, touching th^Sialo 
of His Majeaty's Health, since the 
Examination of His Majesty's Physi- 
cians before a Committee of this House 
in the last Session of ParKtament, and 
to ‘report such Examination to the 
House;— 

Have, pursuant to the Order of the House, 

' examined the Physieiaps accordingly : 

‘ which Exammatiou is as foliovirt f 


V^eneris, 1 0® die Januarii, 1812. 

The Right Honourable Charles Long, in 
the Chair. 

Dr. Matthew Baillie, called in ; and 
examined. 

Si. Is the state of his Majesty's health 
such as to render him incapable of coming 
to his Ji^rliament in person, or of- attfijid- 
ing to any kind of public business ?-*- 
A. The slate of liis Majesty’s health is 
such as to render him incapable of com- 
ing to Parliament, or ol^ attending to pub- 
lic business. 

.What is the state of his Majesty's bodily 
health? — ^Ilis Majesty’s bodily health, 
when 1 left hmi on Monday last, and ge- 
nerally of late, been but little disor- 
dered. 

What 4S the present stale of his Majes- 
ty’s mental health ? — Tlic ci/ors of his 
Majesty’s mind seem to be as strongly im- 
pressed upon it, as during any. part of hia 
iPness ; but his Majesty lias within the 
last few weeks betui able^lo relate anec- 
dotes more disAirtctly than for two or three 
months before that period. 

Adverting to ihe slate of his Majesty’s 
bodily and mental health since you was 
last examined before a ComniiUee of lhi< 
House, aio you now of opinion that hi- 
Majcsiy’s recovery is probable, or impio- 
bable? — I tliink that his Majesty’s reco- 
very is hii^bly improba'ole. 

Are yon of opinion that his Majesty’s 
recuvpty is liopeless ? — 1 cannot stale that 
his Majesty’?* lecovery is altogether with- 
out hope, but 1 think it still extremely im- 
probable. 

On wli'it do you ground your opinion, 
that his Majesty’s recovery is highl\ 
improbable.^ — I think Jns Majesty’s re- 
covery is highly improbable, because hiv 
illness has continued for many months ; 
and his mental health is i;i a consSiderahK 
worse slate than It was eight pr ten months 
ago, beicause in's Majesty is considcrahlv 
advanced in life, and because: his Majesty V 
present indisposition has assumed a more 
determined fojm ihai^in any of his forme i 
illnesses. 

Haf his Majesty.’s present degree of 
mental iiiHrmity taken place gradually, or 
suildenly ? — The pre^sent degree of his 
Majesty’s mental infirmity may be said to 
have taken place ratln r suddenly : he was 
in a much l>eUer state of mental health to- 
wards the end of June; early in July, hu 
mind was iitipres&ed with ail the errors 
which h^ve continueef since. 




Have you ever known an instance of 
any person exactly circumstanced as his 
Majesty. now is, in point of mental health, 
recovering.? — My experience in com- 
plaints of this general class is very li* 
luited: 1 have not known any case resem- 
l)ling very exactly, in all its featur^is, that 

hjs Maj4jsfy. The only person that 1 
i^Vo»knt)wn, about liis Majesly^s•!ime of 
r life, wliotfe mental health was deranged, 
did not recover. 

At the time of the sudden change fi om 
belter lo worse rti liis Majesty^’* inentul 
health, in the ii^nih of July, was In-, bodil}^ 
health much impaiied, and was his iihi in 
u.uiger.?— 1 cannot rcroiUct the minute 
f-’h-cumstances attending the d»-rangeinent 
of his hodify health at that exact peiiod; 
hut the general impression which remains 
on my mind is, that his bodily iiealth was 
not worse At that time, than it has been 
fhrougli the general couisc of liis indispo- 
sition. 

Were the paroxysms of mental disorder 
at tliat lime l^cIi and so viohm^, or |irc 
they so no\v, as during tluorcontiiiuaiice to 
firing iiis Maji .-^y’s jlle into danger from 
their efftet? — In some of the most violent 
paroxysms of his Majesty's complaint, he 
may perhaps be said to have been in some 
hazard, but it never ajipeared lo me to be 
considerable; vvitli regard to the present 
state of his disorder, I lielitvc that his life 
is in no hazard whatever. 

Can you state liow long ago it is since 
you formed an opinion that his Miljt'^ty* 
recovery was improbable ? — I began to be 
less cenGilent about his Majesty’s reco- 
very, at llic time of the lJef>oit'of July; in 
the beginning of October 1 tlmughi Ins 
Majesty's recovery very improbable ; and 
now opinion with respectioihe iinpro- 


ia person to his Parliament, or of attending 
to any public business. 

What is the present slate of his Majes- 
ty's bodily •health ? — It is very little le- 
nioved from his Majesty’s natural state of 
health. ^ 

What is file present state of his Ma- 
|.jesty's' mental* health ? — His* Majesty’s 
state of mind is very nfbch disordered. 

Advertingflo t|^e statt; \)f«his Majesty's 
mental and bodily health Since your last 
|•«!xatninalion before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, are you now of opi- 
nion that his Majesty’s recovery is proba- 
4/ic or improbable? — Improbable. 

* In what d(!gree do you consider it as im- 
probable ? — It is highly irnprobaj^le, T>ut 
not in an extieme degree. 

Aie you of opinion that his Majesty '.s 
•recovery is hopeless.— No. 

Is it your opinion that the prospect of 
his Majesty's reeovny is all but hope- 
less ? — No. liis Majei»ty, from the mid- 
dle of .July last till about the«econil week 
of December, apjieaied to me to be more 
unifotmly disordered in bis mind than lie 
has*l)eeii since that peiiod ; had the same 
degree of disorder still continued, 1 mi^ht 
pel haps consider his Majesty's condition 
as almost hopeless, but the subsequent im- 
provement, slight as it has been, makes 
me think altogether more favourably of 
the teiinination. 

In what has that slight hnprovement 
consisted?— It consists in a greater power 
of conversation, and in halving laid aside 
s('me> erroneous notions \Mth which his 
Majesty Iiad been bofore po.ssessed. 

Is it ko bo’ur.dcrstood ih it his Majesty’s 
ininJl is nor a.s much impresscfl with the 
errors which had^ixissci'-non (d* it before, 
as he was in the middle of the inoiuli of 


bability of his Majesty's recovery, is rather 
otrengtheiied than weakened. 

In your opinion, a«; his Majesty’s ficult 
ties of perception and memory, impaired 
in any material degree ?— His IMajesly's 
perception and appreiicnsion seem to mu 
to be as acute at present as diKing any 
period of his indispo.sition ; his memory 
seems to be impaired, but in a very incon- 
siderable ^legree. • [Withdrew. 

Dr. William Heherdkn, called in j and 
uxaniined. * 

fi. Is thestateTof his Majesty's health 
such as to render him incapable of rom- 
ing in person to his parliament, or of at- 
tending to any pubhc business ?— -4. it is 
such as to render liiin incapable of coming 


,luly last? — Theeirurs lo which 1 allude, 
had grown up in his Majesty’s mind l*^- 
iwven the middle of duly and tho cud 
August; from the second, wrek in De- 
cember, 1ms Maje.'ity’s mipd has appeared 
to me to tje clearn-, and freer from error, 
than it had been in tlic ^iter part of 
August. 

Do the errors vvhirli exi^sted in his Ma- 
jesty's mind before tTie middle of July 
last, still coiuiiiue to exist in the same 
degicu tltoA they did formerly ?— The 
errors atid •general character of his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder, since the middle of July, 
have appeared to me altogether diilcreiit 
from what they were in any previous part 
of his Majesty 'q illness; jaid though some 
ideas may still remain, which posseseed 
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big Majesty's mind early in big disorder, fevr ; but there were many subjects upon 
the greater part of them have grovrn up which his Majesty's judgment, could not 
since the middle of July. be trusted. 

You are understood to say, that those Does his Majesty's mind continue to be 
errors that have possessed *the mind of engaged upon those particular subjects, on 
the King, between the middle of July which you say it was principally engaged 
and the second week in December, were at that period ? — Yes. 
quite distinct from those ^ that had pos- When his Majesty's mind runs upon 
sessed it previously'^to the middle of July? those sii<»jects, on which you say it*waT 
^Yes. ^ I principally engaged, is it subject* now to 

And you are understood to say, that I the same faUe reasoning it was then ?- 
those errors were removed, ^or very much { Yes. 

diminished ah least? — Some of them have You have said, that ^ou consider his 
been removed. Majesty's recoveiy as higIVy improbable; 

Slate whether the^errors which possesi-^ hav-t you ever knowri^any person circum- 
• ed lii'^ Maipsty's mind before the middle staiiced in mental health, as the King is 


of July., still continue to possess it? — I be- 
lieve 1 must go into some history of his 
Majesty's complaint, from as long ago as 
February la^t, to the end qf April : his 
Miijesty had appealed to be getting ma- 
teriaiiy better in the months of April. 
May, and Juno, there w;vs veiy little of 
disoider exh.iii'ed; e.irly in July, there 
seemed to be a Iresh accession of disoideu, 
so diiitinct in its tbaracler, Irnm ins Ma- 
jesty's previous state, that 1 look upub it 
as indeed a new complaint. 

Did the old complaint continue to snb- 
fist along with the new complaint ; or 
when the new complaint manifested itself 
in the mind, did the old compiaint .seem 
to be extinguished f -When the new com- , 
plaint arose early in July, though his Ma- 
jesty was not well from his former dis- 
order, yet 1 am not conscious that there 
were any particular errors, that af that 
time rested upon his mind. 

Do any ol the errors that posses.^ed his 
Majesty’s mind before the middle of last 
July, now possess it/ — His Majei»ty’s 
jnind is still pos.sessed with the same sort 
of false reasoning ; but I am not aware, 
that for some lime previous to the com- 
biencement of the pre.sent disorder in 
July, there w’e»e any fal.se facts upon hU 
Majesty's mind. ‘ 

Then the error of hi?; Mujusty's mind, 
as you are ynderstood to sijtt*, previous 
to July, was .merely thnt of false reason- 
ing ; are you to be understood that that 
was the sole error of liis Majesty's mind, 
previous to that ?— I think for two or three 
months previous to July, that had been 
Ihe stale of his Majesty's mind*. 

Does that propensity of 'the mind still 
continue ?«— -Yes, 

Did that false reasoning extend itself to 
many subjects, or did it cenfine itself to a 
few ?«-lt was principally confined to a 


now circumsi..i.'* tMl, ‘and of the same age 
as his Mrijesiy, re(«/. er from an illness 
such as hia Majesty ’i> .' — -I ut ver knew any 
person under the sanu- circumstances of 
disorder and age as his Majesty. 

How long have yui been of opmrrfn 
tliai his AIajrsiy*.s it coveiy was highly 
improb.i.ble ? — Perhaps from the huiei \ iid 
of [Withdrew. 

Dr. Thomas Ml-nro, called in ; and 
txanimri 

Q. Is the slate of ln> Majesty's health 
such as to tender him imapabie of coining 
m person to his Pariiameiu, or ol attending 
to any kind of public business ? — A, Iihink 
his Majosty'.s state is .such as to render 
him incHpanle of cominc' lolns Parliament, 
or ol doing any public. business 

What is the pre-eiit .stare of his Ma- 
jesty's hoilily health ? — The present slate 
of his Majesty's bodily health is tolerably 
good. 

What is the present stale of his Ma- 
jesty's mental heahb ? — His Majesty's 
mental health is insane. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty's 
mental and bodily health, during his pre- 
sent indisposition, asrfar r.n it has come 
under your observation, are.- yt»u now of 
opiiiioo** that his Majesty's recovery is 
probable or improblbto ?-*-! think bis 
Majesty' ^ recovery is improbable. 

In what degree d.> you consider his 
Majesty's recovery to be improbable ?— 
I think it to be very improbable., 

Are you of opinion that it is hopeless ? 
— Gertainly not. 

On what do you found your opinion 
that his Majeftsy’.s mental situation is not 
hopeless ? —His Majesty has no symp- 
toms of fatuity; if his Majesty had those 
symptoms, I should cprtainly consider it 
as a hopeless case* 
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Do you consider that in all mental dis- 
orders no( accompanied by fatuity, there 
is always some hope ? — I certainly thiafc 
there is a chance of recovery. 

In the course of your practice, have 
you frequently had hopes loutided upon 
inch reasoning realized Certaisily. 

Have ypu ever known a patient circum- 
.^^tanced* as his Majesty is, as to mental 
disorder* and period ot life, recover? — I, 
have known patients older than^hia Ma- 
jesty recover. * 

With the sanfc degree of mental dis- 
order ? — Not. with the same degree of 
mental disorder; J havq seen ver^ fevv^ 
cases of persons so old as his J^ajesty. 

Do you conceive that the peculiar situa- 
tion of his Maji siVf circumstanced as he 
is, with regard lo his regal dignity, has 
any effect upon his distemper^? — 1 think* 
there is svvast deal of irritation about his 
Majesty, which is seldom seen in patients 
ill general. 

•Do 3 ^ou conceive that any degree* or 
poition of h^i Majesty’s disorder, ij as- 
cribable to his being a •King ?— ;! think 
ccriainly that •the anxiety and can-s of 
goverftnientmay possibly have contributed 
to the disorder. 

At this moment do you think that the 
sense of his own situation as being the 
Sovereign of the country, has any elfect 
one way or other iipiin the stale of his* 
mental health r — 1 should think not. 

Does his Majesty shew any anxiety on 
the subject of public affairs ? — I fiave had 
very few opportunities of seeing his Ma- 
jesty ; during my presence with hfm, 1 ; 
have not observed any tiling *of the kind. ' 

Do you conceive that Ids Majesty’.s .na- 
tion has, or has had, or is likely to have 
anys ^od what *'ffvct upon his mental dis- 
order ? — i conceive that his Majesty has 
not suffered from his high situation, a»far 
as 1 have had an opifiortunity of observing, 
dir.ing inyattendance. , 

Do you think that the refleefton, upon 
his own re^al state, when his mind is in a 
state of progress towards recoWry, might 
have any effect either in ret uuHng or ac- 
celerating that recovery ?— 1 think it might 
have some effect rn retarding that reco- 
very. 

H<iw long ago is it since you firrft saw 
•his Majesty The first time I saw liis 
Majesty was the 9tli of October. 

Have you seen the King regularly from 
the 9th of October ? — 1 have been at 
Windsor ten diffbrjtnt times ; the first seven 
weeks I was there, once a week ; went on 


ehe Friday, and eame back on the Saiuvw 
day ; the three Iasi visits oaee a tbrtoight. 

Have you witiiesaed any improvement in 
thq King^s ftiental state latterly am not 
aware of any improvement. [Withdrew, 

Dr. Samuv,*Foart Simmons, called in; 
and examined. • 

h the litate of *his Majesty’s health 
such as to rtniiec him iadajlable of coming 
in person to hia parliament, or of attending 
“to any kind •of public business? — A. fi 
certainly ie> * 

What is the present slate of his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health.^ — Upon the whole, 
very good. ’ * ^ • 

What is the present state of*his Ma- 
jesty’s mental health ? — A state of great 
derarigemenl. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty's 
mental and bodily health during his pre- 
sent* iiidisposltibn, as iar as it has come 
under your observation, are you of opinion 
that his Majeat^^’s recovery ts probable, or 
wniprobable ^ — ImproOable. 

Ill wbat degree do you conceive it to be 
iifiprobabfe ? — It is diflicult, perhaps im- 
posaible, to say. 

Are you of opinion that it is hopeless ? 
— I am not. • 

llow long have you attended the King ? 
— From the 9ib day o( 0^*tober. 

Upon what do you ground your opi- 
nion, that the King’s recovery is impro- 
bable ? — On the iliffi ren! alt.'u kv, and the 
repealed attacks, his JMajesfy has had ; 
his* age; and what 1 have observed occa- 
sionally ot I be symptoms of the. disease 
uil^er*which he now labours. 

Did you ever see any person as old ns 
his Majesty, and Jabouniig under the surnr* 
degree uf mental derangement, recover : 
— Several. 

Did you ever see any person as old as 
his Majesty, and who had so h>n^* laboured 
under the same degree of mental infirmity, 
recover?—! have seen persons as old as 
his Majosty recover, after, 1 ihmk, a longer 
duration of the d^ease lltMi the present 
attack. 

After as many rcpeaiSMl attacks sls his 
Majesi^^ has had ? — With respect to the 
number of attack'^, I have had oci'asion, in 
hospital [Jraciic* , lo see persons who have 
gone through a long life, occasioiftilly sub- 
ject to aitnc’ks ol* this kind ; I have known 
persons atia ki t n, twelve, or more times, 
and recover in. in each of those attacks. 

And die o^age at last ?— Yes. 

Not in a state of insaiffty ? — l/;annot 
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iinined lately recollect instances, but I ben 
lieve I may venture to say, that 1 have 
known some die of other disease, and not 
in a state of insanity. 

Their last attack having confe upon them 
at the age his Majesty has now attained ? 
^That is hazarding a great dca( ; it would 
require time and referenct?" to records to 
answer that question^ but I certainly have 
seen patients as oid and rnuck older than 
his Majesty, recover Ironk attacks of this 
kind. • 

You say than you consider his Majesty^s 
recovery as improbablo ? — I do. 

You say you have Known persons as old 
ns his Majesty, ' and labouring under an 
equal degree of mental derangement, re- 
cover ? — Yos. 

Then why do you ililnk his Majesty^s 
recovery iinprobahlt. ?— 13ecause the num- 
ber of recoveries oT persons of that age is 
very small in conipai ison with the number 
of recoveries t»l‘ those that arc younger, 
the instances rci every become less m 
the advanced periods of life. Jii St., 
Luke^s hospital, we find that to be so much 
the case, that fir the last three years, ‘it 
has been resolved to admit no person 
above the age ot seventy ; before that, we j 
were not ivsti icted in point of age ; and 
in the course of about thirty years there 
have occurred (for 1 looked over the Re- 
ports) about seventy-eight instances of 
persons of seventy years and upwards who 
had been admitted, and of ihat iinrnbtT 
only about sixteen had been discharged 
from the books of the hospital as cured : 
whereas, taking the whole number of pa- 
tients during that period, the tmtnl^er 
amounting to above six thousand, about 
one half or very nearly. half have reco- 
vered, blit only one patient in five of that 
advanced age have lecovcred. 

Is not the stale of his Majesty consti- 
tution and genet al health remarkahly 
strong, considering the period of his life ? 
— His Aiajesly’s coiislirniioii sm good, 
ihat 1 should rate him as a man id sixty, 
in point of health, iiotf at this moment. 

Have you perceived latterly any synjp- 
toms of improvQ^mnil in his Majesty's 
mental health have thought, for the 
last month, his Majesty detailed anecdote, 
and seemed inclined to listen to^viiat was 
said to him by those about him, rather 
more than he did at the beginning of my 
attendance. 

Do you consider that as any material 
symptom of improvement? — Iihave thought 
it rather a favourable sign. 


Do the symptoms of his Majesty’s pre- 
sent disorder difler in any respect, and in 
what, from those which you had an oppor- 
tunity of observing when you attended his 
Majesty in his illness in — The slate 

of his Majesty’s ideas is very d liferent from 
what it was in IS04 ; the fact is, that the 
symptoms of mental disease mgeit he in a 
great degree the ideas of the patieiic ; is. 
pot like a bodily disease, you can judge of 
j the state of a man’s mind only from tlic 
I Meas he gives forth, and they are in many 
respects very different S'rom what they 
were when 1 attended his Myjesiy befort^ 
Do the didercpccs which you obser-»rl 
ill his Majesty’s present and past state 
you to form (..'au-lusions more or levs i.n- 
favourable to bis ii'tiniatf rccovoy? — 
More unfavourable. 

Have you ever discoveir il any syniji- 
toms of fatuity in his Majesty'iwi a e: — ! 
have not. 

Do you, on account of the aliseiice (»• 
that symptom, think less nnfaviuirabiy 
of hiji M;\jesty's recovery ^^Morc t.ivour- 
ably. 

Have you lieeii in ll»e b dut i.frias.sing 
the dilferent descriptions ol mental di or- 
der ? That IS a matter of so niucb (lilh- 
culty, that I hav*' not utteiupted i> any 
more than the common distinction ol inani.i 
and melancholia; low spirits, and high 
sjiirits, Ol more oi less of irritability. 

Do you conceive the loss of sight in hi;; 
Majesty would have any effect m rciaid- 
irig or accbleialing hi ♦recovery, or render- 
ing it more or less |>iobablc ? — '1 he num- 
ber of cases of blind persons that 1 have 
met with, who havi. been insane, has been 
extremely small ; they do not amount to 
more than .*^evcn or eight ; they have beLii 
all ot them unfavourable cases; and >t is 
difficult to say what effect blindness may 
have, with respect to the lreatm.crit of an 
insane person; in suini; points it may be 
favourable, but in ^general one .w ould sup- 
pose it was rather unfavourable. You can- 
not guide and manage the patient so well 
as if he corn’d see. 

Do you mean by unfavourable case-s, 
cases in which the patients did not re- 
cover ?-.-Yes. 

Do you conceive that the roflecticn 
upon4iis regal state, when his Majesty’s 
mind is in a state of progress towards re- . 
covery, might have any effect whatever in 
retarding or accelerating that recovery ? 
— His Majesty has appeared to retain a 
consciousness of his regal state, and that 
seems to have given a peculiar feature to 
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hus disorder, aifd makes it in some degree 
dili'erent from that of an ordinary case ; 
but 1 should find it very diificull to say 
how far that would retard or promote his 
recovery ; it makes the case rather more 
difiicult to* conduct. 

I lave (he goodness to slate, whether you j 
consider |jis Majesty's perceptions as cleaC I 
ant^diiAiiictr — Ills Majesty^s perceptions 
^*^wilh r(;,‘jpe(;t to any objects that are pre-*^ 
sented to him, are con ret; but he has a 
number of ideas floating in his ihind thaw | 
are extremely er#‘oiitous : but he judges of 
the ohjei ts immediately around him, his j 
food and thosi^ things, with great pre^isioigr' 
speaks of the goomicss oT a dish, whether ‘j 
lie likes It or not, and knowslvery thing 
liiesentcd to him ; so fin his perception is 
coirect. 

Does his Majesty's mcmoiy. appear to* 
he at all.allected ? — Ills memory is flim 
jlsuI guild. 

Do you ill aw any infeicnee fiom that 
f. ijcum>(ani e, with le'-poet to the piijia- 
hilit yor impr 4 >l)al)ilify or’ii co\rry ? — That 
is certainly a ravouialih' (.ircumsunce. 

• [ W 

• JMmr, I :r die Jamai li, 1 S 1 
The l?ight iluiionrahio (’nxr.i.r^ liONc;, in 
the (’hail. 

Dr. Sir IIentvV IIalfohd, Dart, called in; 
and examined. 

1?. I ' tin* state of iiis Majesty’s health 
'»uc:h as to render him incapable of com- 
ing ill person to his Darliaineiit ; ‘or of at- 
(. iiding to any kind of public business? — 
A, li is such as to render him incapable 
of ctuiiiiig to his Pai liainerit eflr attend in j to 
any kind i-f public busines's. 

Wliat is the present stale of his Majes- 
ty’s bodily lieahhr— Not good, by any 
means. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty's nie.iual^iieal|/i r — Extremely dispr- ! 
deicd. ^ j 

Adverting to the state of lil.s «Majc.sly's 
bodily and jnentul liealtli, smeo your last 
examination before a CommiUee ol the 
House of Commops, are you now of opi- 
nion that his Majesty’s recovery is proba- 
ble or improbable ?-r-Iniprobable., 

In what degree do you consider it as im- 
probable } — Very improbable. , 

^ Are you of opinion tbat liii Majesty^s 
recovery is ho|njless ? — No. 

On wbat do you found the opinion, that 
his Majesty’s recovery is not hopeless, 
though very improbable ?— It is very im- 
probable, from t&e charactf r of hia pre- 


sent symptoms ; from the duration of the 
disorder, and from his Majesty’s advanced 
period of life ; but above all, from the in* 
fluence of bis MajcNly’s peculiar situation 
anti circumsAanccM, upon his irritable con- 
stitution : hDt iiis ^lajesty's faculties of 
perception and memory are not impaired. 

When did^you first fonfi an opinion 
that the recovery of ITis Majesty was very 
iniprobai^l^V — Ip the .beginning of July 
last 1 thought il*improbalfie; and the con- 
'tinuarice ot his symjitorns siiire tliat limo 
has made it very improbable, in iny opi- 
nioti. 

Do you cxper-( tliai his ADje^ly will 
rcrover?— I do not expcc’t that he will re-^ 
cover. 

Is his Alu|esty in a slatp* to converse 
upon public c.liairs r — (’criaiiily not. 

lias llu re l eui any period since your 
last c\ainiifa»ion, when Iiis iMajcsly’s life 
hi^ appeared imimmodi.ne danger? — No, 

Is iheie any such dangT exi^^ting now ? 
— 1 think tbcrii was not w ii(«i 1 kfi Wind- 
Jtor on Saturday ; but I jiavo reason to 
think that within the four and twenty 

hours the King has not Iim n so well. 

Had any fiesh accession of disorder 
taken place before you left Windsor on 
SaUirday,or had you reason to*apprehend 
that it was coming on ?— -Iiis Majesty was 
under circunisiances to make one rather 
suspect tliat il was coining on, than that it 
had established itself. * 

Could you a'-riibe the aggravation of 
the svnipion^s that oms coining on, to any 
[)ar4icular c.iu^e ? — No. 

Is his Ma;esty’s bodily IumIiIi more im- 
palruij now fhan it was si.x months ago ? — I 

do*iiot think It is. . • 

Is Ins Maje.ny in a worse stale of bodily 
health liian in* wj" wlun you were last 
examined r — No. 

Have you obseired any signs of annwid- 
! ment in his Aiaje^ly since tin' UegimiiiTg 
of Dcce.uiber ? — I’lierc li^jve bcui several 
occasioi^ on whifh the violence of his 
Majesty/s di^(/rdcr appeared to be so far 
ribaleil, u'.d Ins mind seemed so lar cleared 
up as to admit of his deitv^ug anecdotes 
of past times accurately, but not to vxer- 
cK$e a SIX Jui judgmeht on present circuin- 
.stances. 

Since the beginning of December, has 
his MajeSiy shewn generally more dispo- 
sition to conversation r— His Majesty has 
fre(|uenily S'hewii himself lailicr more ca- 
pable of cunversytion. 

Has his IVbojesly, in any of those con- 
versations to which you have leteried,’ adr 
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▼erted to the circumstances of his own si-, 
tuation ?— Yes. By watching the turn or 
his Majesty's thought, and the remarkable 
energy of his expressions, it is obvious 
that his mind has been deeply^tricken oy 
the stiporcession of his authority. 1 think 
it is important to state this, beeause it has 
u greater weight iu deterinuiing the* opi> 
nion which 1 have formed as to the great 
improbability of his Majesty's recovery, 
than the particular symploins of his com- 
plaint. [Withdrew. 

Dr. John called in; and exa- 

mined. 

„ S, Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
such as to render him incapable of coming 
in person to hi.; Parliament, or of attend- 
ing to any kind of public business? — /j. 
His Majesty is incapable of doing either. 

Whai is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty's bodily health ?— Fks Majesty's bo- 
dily health 1 have thought somewhat im- 
proved since Isaw his Majesty hrst, which 
was the Oili of October; but not withid 
the last week. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty's mental health ?— There is a very 
great degree of derangement, and parti- 
cularly bordering on insanity, having very 
much the symptoms of insanity ; at the 
same time rather unusually and occasion- 
ally with delirious characiers. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
mental and bodily health during his pre- 
sent indisposition, as far as it has come 
under your observation, are you of opi- 
nion, that his Majesty's recovery is pro- 
bable or improbable r— Very improbable. 

Are you o.^ opmion, that his Majesty's 
recovery is hopeless ? — ISo, certainly not 
hopeless. 

On what do you found your opinion, 
that his Majesty's recovery is not bope- 
lic.ss.^ — I-lliink It has not arrived at that 
fixed point, at which casts generally are 
hopeless ; it has not so decidadiy that 
fixed character of insanity to jfender it 
hopeless. 

Do you expect that his Majesty will 
reco«'er No ; J do not expect tbat'hts 
Majesty will recover 

When did you leave Windsor ?--»This 
morning. . 

What was his Majesty’s state kt tbe 
lime you left Windsor r«-A very indif- 
ferent state. 

Is it worse than it was last week 
I think it is ceriainiy worn# than it was 
last week. 


Has there been any aggravation Df 
symptoms within the last three days?— I 
think there has; they have bordered morn 
on tbe symptoms of delirium, perhaps irot 
to a greater degree than I have seen since 
the 9ch of October, but, as c<»mpared with 
ten days, or a fortnight befoie, there was 
then a belter appearance. Fru|p the 9ih 
of October It) the 23d of November, 1 saw^ 
his Majesty only three days. , 

How often do you visit his Majesty 
— I have been resident at Windsor 
ever since the I8ih of "November, with 
the interval of the last week ; I returned 
on Hac’urday. 

There appears, in a Heport prosonied 
to the House n(‘ Commons frr.in her Ma- 
jesty's Council, to have been the correc- 
tion of an opinion give, by one of the 
physicians.in his first exaniimilioii ; were 
you tin* pliv'^ician who so corrected yoor 
opinion? — I 

Were there any grounds upon which 
yon could form a diflercnt opinion from 
that whic;h you gave in youi* first examin- 
ation, befoie tbe •second took place? — 1 
do not know, with regard U my own feel- 
ings, that 1 formed a clifit rent opinion ; 
but I found that 1 hnd not used a word 
with its proper impoit, being peihnps in 
the habit of using the word ' despair' in a 
more light manner than 1 ought to have 
,been : 1 did not mean that 1 did despair 
totally ; but one is perhaps apt, when 
speaking to the friends of a person who 
ask whether they shall remain longer or 
not, or whether you despair, to say, 1 con- 
ceive a person may recover, but I cannot 
be without despair, or I cannot help de- 
K|:^dring; but on hearing read the words 
1 had used, " I cannot help despairing," 
with an emphasis laid upon them, I was 
struck with them as conveying a meaning 
much stronger than 1 intended. I had 
nqt been in the habk of /^tending tbe 
Queen's Council. 

Did you mean more by saying you de- 
spaired of tbe recovery, thantthat you did 
nut k.xpectr a recovery ?— No, 1 did not. 

You attended the King on forinor ill- 
ness ?— Yes. 

Is his mental state -worse now than oc- 
curred at any tiiiH» during those previous 
illnesses when you saw bis Majesty ?-*— 
Very considerably worse than I had seen 
his Majesty before. 

You stated, that you w*ere called in on 
tbe 9ih of October ; has your attewdatice 
i^Ki bia Majesty been pretty constant 
sificn thee time .^-«iFroni the 9tb ef (X:- 
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tolic'r 1 saw theming only to il)e 12th of j ^f his Majesty's bofiily health is by no 
October, ami w«k cali«<l in aejain oti the means s^od, Uioiigh it may be conskleved, 
18th of November; since winch 1 have generally speakint^, better than under the 
attended his Majesty regularly. ciicunisianoes of want of air and oxereisc 

Since your attendance bee.jme pretty mi^lit have ^cn expected. This morn- 
constant, have yon ever witnessed any an exlieniely as^;!- 

thirig approaching to a luriJ interval in lated ami itervoiis state, which has bevn' 
his Majes^'s case? — I have seen several. | increasing forAoiiie lime past.* 

s the pieseift state of bis Ma- 
rini health ?-7*Tl.ie state of his 
hcalth'is worse ^at pre.'^ent than 
disord'M- jj:c.;siiig \i\.nr\ the iiiiiul %gain has been at.any time .‘^inro bi** attack, 

any inrnieiu. 'Wie King lias held cer* ! Adverting to llie stule (jf^hi-* Majesty's 
tainly g.:t.d i .'nvcr.atiofi: . mental health sime your last examination 

J>o chnv(‘rsaiioiis appear tcKyou cbetorc a Committee of the House of Com- 

to of .1 lavourTblc tendency? — Cer- *010115, are you now’ ol (fpirhon that Ins 
tanily orn* caniifsl lu lp havitTg a h‘>|>e Majesty's vecovei y is pr obable, or^imjiro- 
fioin heiHin^ lijos* ( virsations, bur it bable r — ]\xtremely improbabiL*. 
reijnires to -c L l ) afinllH'i advrui ed point Aie you of opinion that hisJMejeUv's 
t<» I).* rbi(' »•) s y Oiat it is jeally an ij recovery is hojii less ?— I do not think it. 
oinendment ; r 13 ofun \v!ia» fakes place j ilnpos^i^de ; Inil 1 really i.aidlyknow how 
w h"n dtM'a*’':. :m' i' Iv (easing. to ^ij^ply the wt4‘d hopeless in a medical 

'FtJvn I'V' del .ngem.'tn ihc Ki»>g\ se^ .'ie, it ifs only appUpidvle to a state some- 
mitnl is imt Mieh a^ to lea yon wltln^ut I where herwee n extrenu' impr^ibah'ilii y !?nfl 
hope at 0!iv itff.mMiU — Jj yisterd.iy rtnpossibjbty , bol that is a s^ate v. 'nch is 
1( \ t ri'b teiuleti<;v ; n \Kis inoit* -o erctrenieiv difi.cnit to a^c*. i 'am, and in 
<!iiin:n;j !.> mi/'i-nipt the King tlie thv greater nunilK'** of ins^nK•e■: wiil be as 

intloi «>,.• fd' 4'i}rt(.r(ier on h's iniii.l; but tr int>jent, that Ilrndl^ kno-.v how to apply 
theie i' pener 'lly a c?.|)a('by i'l the King the W'M'ds. 1 (b» not think it onpossible, 
to an.-'V.! ; .1!'," vo!«n‘(ji c M .n-.. but r is in my (‘innion all but iyipopsiblc. 

Siiifa* y*' ’T al'.'n'bince upim hij :Ma- Vv I. m did \ ou lii ‘or tn yenr c-p in ion, 
jesly, Ills ilure iti your jii lgrnent, been that {in* Majesty's lecovery .was extremely 
any af>p»Mrar(ee ol [)rogic>^ivc inij rove- iivnrobrble I began to tiave a very in- 
iiunLr — I ( an b.ardly so well call it pro-* d’iieiont opinion ol his Mfjfsly's .4ate, 
gre^sivu injpro\ ( mejit, as occasiojia! ; soon ab» r flu^ beginning of tlie paroxysm 
there -were many days on wbn4i th.Mo in duly ; and a . tin* symptoms hlvo newr 
was a gieut deglee of ijdicl that hu t iktn j gr. t;n w’.yv m any lespecr, my hoj have 
place at ddl jciit tiniLS .Fincc the d:bJ of contmuallv der leasrd. 

November. • ll^t any ihing peculiai in the aggra- 

Is your opinion iijjon liie inipr(d).ibili»y vailed .Nvmptoms wiib h li^.ve idiewn ibem- 
of his Ma)e'Uy''}> reenwry as strung now '-elves within the three days? — No- 
as it wassi on the iViii <jf (ieloberr — it is. thing pecnlrar; hollrng that we have not 
Do^ou ennsi'jiM' lii^ Majesty’s *lisoider, | seen iii'i^evcral aggraw iod slates bel'ore. 
in general, nearest allii d to delirmin or j Aie tb.o sj’mj)loin.> them^edves more 


ift which the King could luiid con- Whai 1 
K,Tfersalioi^ exirenx ly "ell for a short time, ^ jcsiy's m« 
but lii« Majestv was always liable to the" Maje>tv's 


niaanity P-^^For ilio^ino'-t pn' i, during the 
jjrcaiesl paiL of the lim ^ I have seen Ins 
lilajesly in his pieseiil liTd:-p(>‘-i*.i^n, it In^ 
been uearusi jellied to in.'-anily . [Wiliidrcw. 

Dr. RoiJEiiT Datimnc. \S ili 15 , ^alle 
and C"famined. 

. Is the state of his,M;»jes'y*s iieallh such 
99 to rehder him incapabU; cjf conVtng 
person to his parUament, or of attundipg to 
.auv kind o,f public l^pslncw ?— Ills .Ma- 
jesty’s state is not such as bi cnal)ljp him 
1^0 come to his pailiamcui, oir to dUetld to 
apy kind of public, business. 

Wbai is tin* present stale of his\MV 
jfsty's bc^iiv ' .>a*mi^Tlke present state 

(VolVai. ) 


j gravated than they lir-vj b<'c?i ac^iuv ()r»^ 
I A ions innc r^No ; 1 ha'^ e ?'.^en his M dvjly 
! in thr* siu:e save...) 'iints, 

j Are ihc ‘‘Vmptnnis wire !'. h.i'e app.':-'Ted 
wi'liin ilie l.ist ib.'e*- dp', .sm-’i a'^ to en- 
danger Ins IMajcsly's Idu: — in vmy other 
imlTnilurd I ‘bink iliey woufd ; but I h-ve 
so. leprarcdly ixing in ihe same 

'•taU*, and Itavp seen ilmin i;i/o way afKT- 
wjr/.'-, th it I can hartliy say that I C''r.- 
, iidcr his Jjaiesiy's bfo as in danger fn-rn 
those symptoms. 

Referring to the answer given to the 
third (piesUon, respecting tlie state of his 
Jl^iijesry's mental healtji, did you mean 
to convey io th6 Committee that his mental 

(11)' 
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hwllh is now worse than it was after tht^f which she w'as arrested;' and, for two 
paroxysm (-.mie on in July r — 1 think it years, she had continued -a prisoner in the 
Do "v'’>u nuari to confine your answer gaol of Bristol. Being a pauper, she had 
to that fjULsuon, merely to rfppearances no means of subsisting herself there, but 
within ilu* last three days ? — No ; nothing w'as relieved by her father, who was him- 
has taken place wdthin the Idst few days to self a pauper, and received occasional as- 
increase the mental symptoms. The sistance from charitable persons. As the 
mental symptoms have rcgiSariy inri'easrd costs of the suit amounted to tiOj. and she 
since July ; they Ihive never diminished, was desti*.utc of tnoney, no hope oFdie^ li- 
Has there bceti no abaienn nt of symp- ^beration from |)ris(>n could be entertained, 
toms, at times, since the beginning of De- unless by the inlei vention of ihejfouse. Jti 
cember ? — No abatement of the essential* fdiflerent* Insolvent acis, clauses had been 
symptoms, . [Withdrew. j introduced for the relief *»f persons in her 

situation ; but in that v/hich had passed 
The Puince Uecent’s Answer to tuk k last cession, no such clause had heeii in- 


r Anoiirs''.] •LofJ (i. Thynne reported to 
the 'House,, that hi’i royal highness the 
Prince Regent, liaving been attended with 
their Addros ot \osterday, was pleased to 
rttoivc the same vt'ry graciously , and lo 
give the following Answer : 

** Gentlemen, ’ ^ 

** I thank yuii for. this dutiful foid loyal 
Addrc^^. ^'Mir assurances of the conti- 
nuance of you.” support in tlie great conj- 
test in which we are <-ngaged, arc highly 
giatifyingto me, and I have the gKat^::s» 
satisfaction in receiving the new' ji roof ol‘ 
your afiectioii and loyally to the King, niy 
lather, \wliich is alliirded by your uadi- 
ness to provide amply and ::iiit<ibiy fwp W,i, 
comfort and ilignity under llie piessure (d 
the severe calamity tvith which it has pleas- 
ed the Aimigiity lo afflicl 

Ecci.esi vs'iical Court Phtition 

OF Mary Ann Dix.] Lord Folkestone 
fcaid, he rose tor the purpose of laying be- 
fore ilie Houoe tfic Petition ' of very 
humble individual; but, he was sure, it 
would not. on tiiat account, meet with less 
attention, parllcularly wlien it was known 
that this j)CTsoii ban been tieaud with 
great oppression. The Petitioner was a 
young w'oman of the name of Dix, residing 
in Bi iAtol, and who, for two years, had hceti 
ioiprisofiecl in the gaokof that city. h.iving 
been excommunicated by the stnienfe of 
the Ecelesiaslical (’uiirt. The circum- 
stances were hrifdy ihcbc. 'I wo women, 
of wlioin tin* pcl.tioncr was one, lell*oui, 
ami aim eJ eai li other in the street. In 
con‘i( (|mnce of .'-mnn expressions made 
u^e ot by the Peiilioner, her opponent in- 
»titnfe'[ a mt .igainst her in the Jlcclesia^- 
tical Cjiiit, and at the end of a year and a 
half, she w 'lss* TiU nced to perform n- nanco. 
Having failed in thi<, she was ultimately 
excti{ijiinjjiic.UC4l. A process aftcrwaids 
isiju/ d out of the Kmg's-beach,, under | 


I scried. In the Per|ieliial act of the 3.Sd of 
[ his majesty, mother mode of relief was 
pumted out; but .J' this she could not 
avail her-3fclf, as tiie txj?- nee which must 
;>mcej-aiiiy be incurred, amounted lo .3/. 

! and she was not possessed of su^'h a sum. 

I Lvcii )1 she were prepared Intake the be- 
nefit of tint piovision, she could not claim 
it„except at the assizes, and, as they wgre 
held hut once a year, she wivjld be obliged 
to su(r»M’ an iitf |fn >onnient of nearly I '2 
inoiithi; longer. The*!© weie the circurn- 
siances inidtr which the Pidi(ior»rr re- 
(juested the intcrrerence of the House. 
He intended, at pre^ il, only to move, 
that the petition do lie on the table: 
for, on reading it, tin e who were at all 
cuiivtisant wiiii the regular proceedings 
of the Ecclesiastical Court, with which he 
had endeavoured to mal.c; hirnoell' ac- 
quainted, woiihl see that divers irregu- 
uiitics IkuI taken place, in the case of this 
woman. Therefore, use peisons who 
were connected wdtli the proceedings, 
might (les:re to li ive sonn* oppmtuiiily ol 
explanation, before the subject was agitated 
by the Mo isc, lie, at the same time, gave 
notice, that on thn day se^inight, ho 
would submit a motion on this and sevci al 
other similar cases, which had come to his 
knowledge. — The Petition was then 
brought jjf} and rftud ;>i follow-^; 

To the Hon. the Coiiniion.s*of the United 
Kingihiiu of (jreat Piritain and Ireland, 
ill Parliament assembled. 

The humble Pejliiioii of Mary Ann 
Dix, of the pansh of Saint IMary Rt dclifJ) 
in t^/e city of Biistol, ipin.ster, a prisoner 
in his Majesty's gaol of Newgate, in the 
same city— 

” Sheweth—- That in or about May, 
1808, your petitioner was cited by the 
name of Mary Dicks, lo appe u- personally 
in the episcopal cousidtory court of Bris- 
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tol, to answer Kliaabeili Daniel Rully, 
wile of Daniel Denj.unin U'llly, of the 
same pari'^h, officer of excise, in a cause 
or &.uit‘ of defamiition or slander.-— Anti 
your petitioner, in obedience to the cita- 
tion, appeared p’ersonally in court on the 
day and time therein appointed, but no 
j)roctor wa.s employed on her behalf to dc- 
feiuHh«»sfiil suit ; your |jetition^r beinp 
^JHien only between IS and 19 years of 
a"c, without any money of her own, and 
her lather being only a poor labourer at 
the wages t>f fowrtcen shillings a woch, 
and having a wife and five other chil- 
Iren dcpendaift upon him for a mainte- 
nance. 

riiat your petitioner contirtued to at- 

personally at the court, on every 

court (lay, for several rnouth.s »Jucc(^ssively, 
and tIuMi vvt lit in a place of .seryice at 
Dath, for about three months ; and during 
her absence her mother aiu n led tin* 
court for iier, but was t(?ld by ll.i' plain- 
pioctor publicly in the court, th^it 
her i\tt( n lance^was of no u'^e, and that she 
miislMr.d her daughter. • . * • 

‘^Th it u| your p'. liii iner's n’cturn 
from liatln again ati^ndi^d the said 
;ourt, and continued to annul in her 
)\vii p(‘“son, until tlu’ ind of the ojit. 

" That in the course of the proceeding 
in the s'lici cause, your petiliouer was, tiy 
a sentence in writing, enjoined penance, 
and coudemned in costs, which were af- 
terw'ards taxed at the sum of \2L Is, 1 \ti. 
And in a suhsecjucnt stage of the pro- 
Ci:edin;is. your petitionfr was publu ly 
denounced, and declared evcommiinu ate, 
ill tlie palish church ol St. iMary Redchn’ 
for not performing her |)enance. and not 
paying the said ( o.sts ; althougii your pe- 
titioner was never admonished to extiacl a 
schedifle of the said jienance out of the 
kcgistry of the said court, and perform the 
same accorxling to the tenor and purport 
thereof; and vfas totally ignorant of the 
lime, place, hnd maiinerf in which it was 
to be performed ; and although your pe- 
titioner was tfien a minor, and wdiolly in- 
capable, from her own and her father’.s 
poverty, to pay the 'said cos*ts. 

‘‘ That your petitioner has further 
learnt, tfrat there has’ been an increase of 
ibe costs sub.se(]uent to the pciiod when 
they were taxed, and that the jplaintili's 
ptoctor now requires payment of the sum 
of 3()f. as the total amount of the costs ; 
which sum your petitioner is wholly inca- 
pable of paying, and which she has nut 
the slightest hope* or prospect of ever 
being able to make^good. 


'• That, on the 22d day of November, 
P809, your petitioner was attached, on the 
writ de excommunicato capiendo ^ directed to 
the sheriffs* of the city of BriMol, aruf 
takln to tlie^aol of Newgate, in the same 
city, where lias heen ever since impri* 
soned under, ^ud by virtue of the said 
writ. • • 

" That durijij the whole of her con- 
finement, v(jur iftiiioiier ha*5 been with- 
out any ii.t-aii.s »C providiitg for her ow'ri 
support, and ^that .^iie would have b^en 
l(»ng since starved, but Ibr ^lie assistance 
>f lier father, and the bounty of benevo- 
i,ltrnt person'?. 

Thai your pc^ithmer • has been iu- 
forniod, iliat on divers occasions the legis- 
liiiuie has looked upon persons inTicr si- 
j toalion in the light of debtors^ but that 
' ' ‘ ■ loverly will cffectiMlIy picclutle her 
r liMiii avail ing*her-clf of the relief provided 
I by j.iie Lords’ Ju\; and that when slic at- 
! tempted to avail herself of the benetits of 
the late iiiMilvent act, she w^is informed 
j that it did not apply to her case. 

[ • " 'Fiiat, therefore, your petitioner begs 
‘ * aye bumhiy lorcpiesi ut to your bonour- 
ablc. llou.^p, that she has been for now 
moio than two years confined unjustly, 
for not perhjimmg lier aioiesaid jpenance, 
and not paying costs, wbicli she was le- 
gally, as a minor, and practically, as a 
pauptr, incapable of paying* Tliat she 
* bas no means of providing •fierself with 
sustenance, and no hope of deliverance, 
unless tlnougb the iiiierposition ef your 
lioiK)urablc House.'. 

" Ami your pe.itionci therefore humbly 
plays, that you would graciously take her 
c,is(j*iiit*> your stnoU'* considej uiion, and 
I <r|ve her sutli leliei as to you in your W'is- 
dom Mihail si cm meet : 

" And sour pciiiitfjfcr '-hall ever pray. 

The Mark of ^ 

" Witness, * • 

" Thomas Sanders, Maky Ann 

Tile Petition was, ordered to he on the 

lal)le. * 

• 

Dr.BTORs IN niE Isle of Man.] Mr. 
JIorMLj' presented a Petition* from a nmii- 
ber of persons impi isiiue l* tor debt in the 
Isle* of Man, (of wbit h plate they werc^ 
iioi natives), praying the intervention of 
the Icgislatjire in their behalf. The lion, 
and learned j;ent. stated, that iht J^eti- 
tioiiers wer^ the same persons whose 
grievances had been laid befuro tlic House 
in the course of the last session. When 
the Bill for the* relief of Insolvent Deb^orn 
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in England and Wales, was in its progress creasing till it became sfo alariiiing as to 
through that Hontje, a clause extending be noticed in the Speech iVoni the throne, 
its provisions to strangers in the Isle ot* at the cummenrement of the last session. 
Man, had bi r n inserted, 'i he other House But, although that was the fact, no pro- 
luul, liot^evtr, rejected it, p;i the ground ' position was madir on the subject, till, on 
that they ivei e not sullicieiirCiy iniormed ol , the Unh ut iNlureh, he called the attention 
the slate of the law in thaupurt of the i of the House to those points, and proposed 
empire, to authorise theip to legislate for] a set ol Resolutions.* It appeared to be 
it. Tins, he conv-t ived, was a vesy hard | the opinion of many membt i*s, .^hat the 
case, and contrary to the ipst principles '• House could not enter into tlie consi'dertf- 
of justice. r\ isons, who wore natives of | lion of the subject- matter of those resold* 
the island, and were imprisoned for debt, * tions, vntil documentary information was 
bad a riglitjo demand iheir liberty, on j laid before them. In., consequence, he 
giving up all ihcir ifiWds ; but strangers, withdrew those Resolutions, and irnine- 
wbo co.iiracted dt'i)!s iluTe, <hd not par. dial^iy aflLP moved for the appointment 
take cd iliM privilege; they must either of a Commiltte* to emjuire into the state of 
liquidate tijem, oi lie in prison. The the Finances of Ireland, and to report 
object of the petitioners was, cither to have j thereon to Lite House. 'I’his motion was 
the local of the i'jland extended to negatived by a ci-.j.dderabh- nMjoiily, 

them, or be protected b^Mlic provi-;,| wdiich included the ChanLC, Hors ot llic I'jX- 

sion-* of the acts passeil for the relief ()f I chequer i .r lin land and iieiand, and, he 
the debtors of tlic ^inilcd Kingdom. . He believed, all ilie other niembf is ot admi- 
submitted to the llouse, that tliis was a j nistralion wlm were pieseiit.^ ]iut, it wa-s 
case on w’lpcn seme [particular provision j w^orthy of remark, that within six days 
should be nirnlc. It was his intenth n, j after his motion had beeii^negativ* d, the 
therefore, to jiHroducc a bill on the sub- Chancellor ol the Exchequer ior Ireland 
ject ; but he would previousl}^ fui nish the propo.>ed tlie toiination oi a C'otniniilee 
House with such inlormation, as would exactly similar to that tor w hicl^ he had 
serve for its ground-work. moveif, and w hich had been so recently 

The ^|*etition was ordered to lie on the rejected. The measure having been 
table, agreed to, tlie Commiitee proceeded in its 

researclies ; and, at the close of the sgs- 
Select Coaimittee appointed on the sion, great credit was taken in the Speech 
c Income and Exflnditlur or Ike- I for the benefit resulting freon a measure, 
LAND. I Sir t/o//rt Ncii'port sail wliich had originated w'ltb him, but which, 

to make his promised molion lor the re- ns proposition, had eeii negatived, 

appointment of the Sidcct Committee on At the lomniencement of the pieseiit ses- 
ihe Public Income and Ex|3indiLure of v^-iorj, the re-uppomtment ol the Committee 
Ireland, he should not have thought it ne- was called ft>r Irom the throne; and, lie 
ct.^sary to, trouble the House with many i w»Mjld ask, had lie not a right to come for- 
words, as tlie measure had been la com- 1 viaid and lay claim to tlie honour of liuvin^ 
im.-nded iVoiii the ihiono, but he lilt it o^jginally projxp^ed this meusuie, which 
proper to acioun^jp'or hi'^ making a mo- had been ailerwa ids stolen from hmi Jile 
tion, which, on tim first view, might s^^euj bad only to add, with respect to the Re- 
, to coine more propel i\ lioio nmiisicrs. In jxnt of that (!ominiltee, that he hoped 
doing thi.», h.; mu^i c,:!l their uU^niion to Any eiror, or apparhnt e^iror, which was 
certain cut uiiist iiice;; which liad taken discernible on tbe lace of it. Would not be 
plate in the hi'^t .-t^^ion. it would be re- repeated. He had noticed one, wliich, d’ 
(oih;clc:!, tloit lie h.xl eiideav ouitd to it had occurred iti an Irish parliament. 


biir.g the subject of liidi Finance midt r would certainly havi* been set down as a 


til*.; ( onsideiatioii of the Hous<, a? lung proof of llieir jnopensity to blundering, 
tiinesmce; and the; pioprieiy of a Finance • in that report he observed, under date of 
Comniiltee originated w'lth liini. In the the 14th of June, a statement was made, 
last &e.,,ion of parliament, nolico ol a de- | founded on evidence, which evidence, by 
ialcatioii m the revenue ofi^fitland was referring to the index, appeared not to 
taken by the House. Several sessions pre- have been given till the 1st of July fol- 
ceding, iiK meficcLually endeavoured to lowing. 'J'he circumsUnce was of impor* 
call their utteniion to this object, which taiicc ; for it wa.s in that particular part, 

was certainly one of very considerable — 

moment. Flowever, lire evil went on in- Vol. 49, p. 424* 
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attempted to shewn that the defalcation 
had becMi occasitmed by temporary causes. 
The deduction appeared lo Jiave been 
made on the 1 4th of June, and the evi- 
dence on #lncli it was founded, was ad- 
duced on the is't uf Julv ! (le could not 
avoid expressing ins surprise that the 
Report should have been made-up at a 
pferiod,»w1ien many of the rneinb^irs ol the 
^Committee had feft town. He hopedj 
*this would not again occur, because it was { 
not light that such a composiiiow should*!' 
be sent forth to.thc puhlio, purporting to * 
be the Rejiort of (he Conniiitlee. Waving 
stated thus iHuch, ho would novvViove,« 
That the scveiHl Aocbunis and Papeis ' 
prosented to the Hou^e in the last si xmoii 
of pailiainenr rel.itiiig to the Public Jn- 
ro.me and Kxjjondilure of Ireland, bo 
fiMied to i\ Select I’ommittec; and thatij 
thov ho directed to inquire and report to 
llio Hou,?, what has lierui, during the l ist 
*J.\ V* ars, ended llie 5th of Jantiary 1.^12, 
Itie Micioase and redemption <d the puitjic 
fundid debt c^' Irohind, and wliat was the 
stale and amount tin. r< ohryi tin* said day ; 
vhal has been the progress of the^ierma- 
jsont revenue of Ireland eluting the same 
I'ctiod, and what may he the expected fu- 
tuie annual produce of the taxes now ex- 
isting in that counti y ; what has hpon the 
total expend iuire of Ireland in eacli year 
t-f the same period, distinguishing the 
amouiii ex pen led on account of tlie joint 
cxpeiiditore of (Ireat Ihitain and Ireland, 
«jr which may u})pear lo be stil!«due on 
that aecoutit ; and vvliat*w’as the amount 
of the unfunded debt and drtnands out- 
fltaiiding and unprovided for in bidand on 
the 5th of January (.Si2: An<l hkcwise lo 
take into their consideration tiic accounts 
relating to the trade ainl Jiavigatioii of 
Jrolaifll during the same perii d, and teport 
the same to the House, togf ;her w'ith thetr 
observatiohs upon iljjt whole of the mailers 
referred lothem." 

'fhe ChuTiCtUor of the fljLchaptrr^ said, it 
would be noc^essaiy that some of the doc*u- 
tnents connected wtih the inot'pn should 
be brought down ^to the latest possible 
dale, and not, as they at present stood, to 
January I SI 1. lie could ;.ssuie the right 
hold. bait)net. tiial he nevin* had the* small- 
est intention of depriving him ef the fame 
and glory of originating this measure. 
Fie should be vejry sorry to think that the 
fame of the right hon. baronet stood on so 
fllighl a foundation, as to be allected by 
such a circumstance. He certainly re- 
oicubereil the occilrreiice ; but, as it did 


not make a very strong impression on his 
^iiind, perhaps the recollection of the right 
bon. baronet was more accurate. There 
h id been a»distinct and speciilc motion on 
thi Finance^f Ireland, and it appeared to 
him and others, as he stated at the time, 
that it wouJd*l)fc better to have an inquiry 
on litc subjeq^, before a discussion was 
entered into.* If he did not forget, he in 
his speech ^n the occasion, gave a notice 
on that very point, But,^he moment 
»Kesolntiu[is v^ere disposed of, the right 
hon. baronet, attacking l^s ^ fume nnd 
gloiy/ took the matter out of his iiatids, 
4md immediately made a motion of that 
very dcsciiption to which he* had allmied • 
in his sj)et;ch. It was then negatfved, 
and, being leiicwed on a future day, was 
acceded to. But it had not been taken 
up in consequence of any thing which fell 
fiom the rignt hon. baronet ; for notice of 
su^h,aii inlenliiMi had been given before 
he made his motioit. If the right hon. 
baronet felt it right to step oiit of the way 
•;> make ihc present motion, he was by no 
means tli<satished with him; the appoint- 
rmint of the Committee was all he desired, 
lie did not foci inclined, in the smallest 
degiee, to oppose the right hon. baronet 
if be piojioscd the Committee, it origi- 
nall\ stood, with the t‘Xce[)lion of any 
me 111 he IS who might he out uf tow'ii. 
With respect lo the statement, that part of 
the Report appeared to he fcAjOilcd on evi- 
dence uf a later date than the Report it- 
s(df, he was extremedy sorry (he (^hairman 
of tjie Conimittee. was not presem, who, 
of rourxe, was more competent to explain 
the injdtr* than he was. But, certainly, 
it dni appear, that some diiicreliun had 
been givm lo the Chairman, in drawing 
up the Heport ; and, documents had been 
funi.shed at a perioB when some clerical 
error might h.ive been committed, tie 
had nothing further to stale, than that h«7 
wa<j very willing the right hon. baronet 
should sbare in all the fame and all the 
gh»ry of the measure. 

•Sir John Ntu-port said, there certainly 
had bten an underxianding that those 
papfers which came in, ^ hen the Report 
wo^ ill a state of forwardness, should be 
then examined. It was not of that he 
complained ; but of the introduction of a 
new principle, an endeavour to account 
for the defalcation in the revenue of Ire- 
land, from accidental and temporary 
causes. As to the members of the Com- 
mitlee, he wcjuld propose no ixlteratioii 
from last aession, with the oxception of 
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two names, and those he wished to be exj 
eluded, as they had not attended the 
Committee once during tlic last session, 
and were at present out ol town. As he 
wished the Committee to active and 
efficient, he would prop<f?c the hon. 
member lor Cork (Mr. C* Hutchinson) 
in the roon* of Mr. Maurtce Fitzgerald ; 
and lord A. HaniiltMi, in thc roum of Mr. 
Leslie F’oster. l\oth the iin|ividuals he 
had named wefc deeplyintcrested in the 
researches of the Committee;. Indeed, he* 
conceived, Ikc lion, member for Cork 
ought to have been on the Cornnnttee 
originally. • 

• The Chantelldr o/tfic Exchequer observed, 
that t]i 4 ; substitution of the hon. member 
for Cork, in the place of amitlier gentle- 
man from the same part of the Tnited 
Kingdom, could not be objected to ; but 
he could see no good reason for placing 
the noble lord, who repiesented anor/ii^rn 
part of the kingdom, in the room of Mr. 
L. Foster. « 

Sir J. A'ttypm7aald, his wish was toliav^ 
gentlemen Iruin every part of the king- 
dom on the Committee. He then f>ro- 
posed his Coinmilte.e, which w’as the same 
as that of last session, with the exception 
of the member for Cork, and lord 
A. Hamilton. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 
to the nomination of his lordship. He 
considered tFlat the right hon. baronet had 
no right to Hrrogate to himself the exclu- 
sive privilege of nominating the members 
of the Committee, lie had alrcad.y in- 
troduced one new name, and, certainly, it 
was not just, that the second ‘should also 
be of his proposing. Fie had no objection 
to let the Committee stand as it originally 
did; and, when he considered that that 
Committee had given the most general 
sutisfartion, he thought it wms hardly rea- 
*sonahl<» that any alteration should be 
made. If, hoYvever, it was thought expe- 
dient that a gentleman connocted with 
North Britain should be on the Committee, 
he would propose Mr. Houston, member 
for Glasgow^ as a very fit person. 

45ir J. Ni wpoit denied that the nomina- 
tion of the Committee was with him., it 
was exactly constituted as proposed by 
the right hon. gentleman ias^ year, with 
the ex.ccptiou of two names ; •tliefefore it 
was he who had the nomiaation. It was 
his wisli that inombers should be taken 
from all sides of the House ; and it could 
not be disputed, that the gentlemen on the 
ojpposile side were fully represented. He 
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surely could not be fairl^ considered as 
arrogating any exclusive privilege to liim- 
sc-b, when he asked that the whole f’orn- 
miitec should remain untouched, w'nh the 
exception of two persons. would go 

farther, and say, tliat, w hen it was a dc- 
fah;.xtiiiU in the revenue which was to he 
consideied, perhaps it would be better to 
pursue ^he mode acted upoif «by the 
Finance Committee of England, of which* 
'ministers were nut allowed to be inernbtrs. 

, *rtn: 0mnccilor of the Eccheguer did not 
mean to accuse the right hon. baronet of 
attcm^/liiig to make the exclusive nomina- 
I tien Af the Committee. II* he had used 
the w'ord exclust-ve, if was merely in re- 
ference to the two new embers. 

Sir./. Neuport said, he wmu' under all 
the circumstances, consent that tin- Corn- 
I niittee should consist of the same members 
as last year, with the exception of the 
hon. member for Cork, in the room of Mr. 
M. F'ilzgerald. This could not, he thought, 
b(i opposed, as it was merely an exchange 
of members from the san^e side of the 
Ilofise. * , • 

Thif Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to this. He could not, lu^wt ver, 
helpobserving, that the right boii. haron(3t’.s 
desire to introduce members from dillerent 
parts of the kingdom, appeared to have 
escaped his incniory very suddenly. 

The Committee was then agreed to. 

CiiAuiTABLi-: Donations' Mr* 

Lockhart, in pursuance of notice, made his 
motion respecliilg Cliaritahie Donations 
He obseived that it was a subject of great 
importance-~that money bestowed for 
chai liable purposes was in some degree 
public monev, aiul requirerl public vigi- 
lance. He then slated, that, thirty years 
ago, the amount of contributions fxas, in 
personal property, as much as 30,000/. per 
annum, and, in re.d^ property, ^,^.00,000/, 
which must now', by accumulatioii, amount 
to nearly’ half a* mil lion. It’was of great 
consequence that such a sum should be 
properly, accounted for and administered. 
He therefore proposed, that all real 
property and’ ail personal property be- 
longing to charitable institutions should 
be registered ; that the names of tiie trus- 
tees should be inserted in a registry, to be 
lodged in the office of the clerk of the 
peace ; and that a duplioate of this should 
be kept in the court of Chancery. He had 
before recommended in cases of miscon- 
duct an action by the common informer 
against the trustees ; *but as this had been 
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objected to, he i^ould abandon it, and pro- 
pose in its room,* that it should be in the 
power of two or more persons interested, 
to petition the lord chancellor, or the mas- 
ter uf the Rolls, or the barons of the Ex- 
cfie'iuer, to* hear and determine on any 
al)iHes thus presented to their notice, and 
at tlieir di^jpretion to make orders respect- 
ing with or without cost«. He 

sJliouglu yiat no wfll'intcntioned person 
could object to a plan of proceeding in 
wbicli ali duo allowance would li^madc 
for error and iimdvertency, and \vhich 
woubi tt'ud to secure foundations ^ ex- 
tensively Ufteluf to the country. He iii- 
t Hat SOUK! rnea':iiro* of tins sort was 
ill- lily necessary, as from the inal-adminis- 
tratjoii of trustees, arising eithor from iieg- 
Jigciic'^ or dishonesty, many of tlie‘'e fouii- 
danons had betm abused, many were in 
danger of.enti.e decay, and many were 
totally lost to the couniry. 'Fhe hon. and 
learned gent, concluded with moving, 

TJiat kave he given to biing in a Bd4, 
f<>r tlic Re nstry f 1' (di triiablc Dopations, 
and providing a more -suimnary remedy 
for the Correction ol Abuses therun.’' — 
Leave was accordinglv given to bring in 
the Bill. 

CoNsoLvn vrr.T) I unp.] Mr. FrmantU 
moved that there be laid before the House 
a return of the income and charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund for the years end- 
ing the :)tli of January, IHIO, 181 1 , and 
1812 , together with an Account bf the 
War taxes during the same period. 

The Chancellor of the Excheipur observed, 
thul the bon. gent, had dofie iiim the ho- 
nour to communicate to him the motion 
which he had just submitted to the House, 
together with two others of a similar 
naturc,Vhicli he understood it was his in- 
tention also to jjropose. With respect to 
two of these' thre^ minions, he. had no he-, 
silation in objecting to them, because they 
would produce only what would b« found 
in the annual accounts, vi'hich by law must 
be laid before parliament. Whan those 
accounts should co^v^ beforj; the House, 

' the hon. gent, might extract such paits as 
he required, and on them found any. mo- 
tion that Ife thought proper. As to the 
third motion, he had. told the hon. gent, 
that if he would wait tw'enly-f(»ur lioin«, 
he would inquire whether the papers m be 
produced by it were in the saiiir predica- 
ment as those to which he had just allud- 
ed, and it not, that he would consent to 
their immediate prodliclion. 
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^ Mr. Tierney said, that he understood hiji 
hon. friend to wish not for the ‘ details of 
the accounts, but for the result. It was 
welj knowif that the detailed accounU 
were never presented until a very late 
period of the* session, and he conlimded 
that such a fnode of opposition^ as ihui re- 
sorted to by tAe right bon. gent, would 
put a stop to all motions for papers relative 
1,10 Finance. * « 

The Chancellor ' of the Exchequer denied 
fhat these acoounts were prei,tnted at a 
p. riod so late as that desert lied by ihe 
right hon, gent. He had no objection 
•\fhatever to the production of tm* inlbnna- 
^mn, l>ut he saw no reason for departing 
from the ordinary course. •» 

IMr. Jlormr thought llie opposition of 
the right lion. gent, quite novel iiv its kind. 
•During his shprt experience of parliament, 
he had every session seen motions agreed 
to, <or papers in* distinct anticipation of 
the annual accounts. • 'I’he papers moved 
for by his hon. friend were inrdispen^ible, 
inT order to remove tln^. anxiety which the 
mutilated stateim nts in the public prints. 
ies|fccting the Revenue, had occasioned if* 
the publii! mind. It was w’cll known that 
a large volume of public accounts was 
usually presented about March ;• that it 
was then sent to the printer's, and that it 
was towards the end of the session before 
Jlhe House obtained thatiinancial informa- 
tion so dosirabie at an earlier period. Jt 
was singular that while the righ,t lion, 
gent, was opposing the present motion, 
his neble colleagues had, as he under- 
stood, acceded to a similai one in the other 
House. • 

The Chancellor of the ExxiicquAr repealed 
that he had no objection to the production 
of the information ; but that if the ordinary 
course w is sutlicient for that purpose, it 
appeared to him to lie idle to depart fronf 
it. Jf the hon. gent, would withdraw his 
motion, and give notice of it far to-morrow, 
by that tine he should be enabled to ascer^* 
lain Iiow fat? the above observation was ap- 
plicable to it. 

Mi% Fremantle consented tG> withdraw 
his motion for the present, mkI to give nfl- 
iice of it for to morrow', but not for the rea- 
sons aliedged by the right lion. gent. He 
distrusted iImi financial statement which 
the rignt hoi?, gent, had yesterday made; 
and lie was anxious before that most im- 
portant subject, the state of the finances, 
should come to be discussed, that the 
House should be^in possession of all pot* 
sible information with respect to it. 
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Resolution respectino Drivers an^ 
Notices.] The Chancdlor of the Exchtijuer 
nrocutrdeH fo j>ro^iost} the icvivrU of’ the 
kesoliitioii of last i essioii, by Miicfi aljLei** 
naUi pivceilencc wan given thvoughout the 
week to Orders and Notice^ and Cor that 
purpose, moved, “ That in Ibis pre <« iit 
session of parliament, all «Orders of the 
day/ set down in the Order book for iVLon* 
da y.s iind FiTdaj'f?,».vhall be disjjosed of be- 
fore the House will proceed upon any mo- 
tions of which notices shall bo ciiteied iif 
the order 

Mr. IVhithrend allowed iliat u regulation 
like the present tnigjit idlbrd fioiTio conve- * 
niepoe to ministers, but contended that it* 
injured freedom of discussion, and impeded 
members of parliament in the discharge of 
their duty. The Resolution of last session 
had been seggested by the ipconvenience*' 
to public bijsiness, which iho long inejui- 
ries of the tvim procoding .sessions hnehne- 
casiuned. Those 'inconvenienccj, how- 
ever, wt‘uld ’^»robably not recur in the pre- 
sent session, and even if they did, th^y 
were not, in hisopiniori, so weighty as the 
evils atiendant upon the regulation pro- 
posed hy the right hon. gent. If, how- 
ever, any regulation of that nature was to 
be adopted, at least it ought to be one of 
hnpuitial justice. 'I'his had nor been the 
i^sc in the la{jt sesdoii, for on days when, j 
by the regulation, notices were to lake, 
precedence of orders, ininisUTs had as- 
sumeii.the right of calling for parltcuiar 
orders, on the plea of expediting the pub- 
lic business. J^ur his pviit, hf* was against 
all regulation of tho kind ; buy f any were 
adopted, he would wish it to gf) turther 
tdiaii that proposed by the right ban. gent« j 

'file Chanrellvr of the Kvikccjuer main- j 
tained, ih.u the regulation iiKpiestion could ! 
in no dcgiee have the eflXM t of injuring j 
‘ireedom of parliamentary discussion, it 
would\still be in the power of anv member | 
to bring forward, in coses of emergency, 
motioirs without notii^e, althoug{),in iheoi- 
dinary course ot’aiFairs, it must ccitainly be 
deemed advisable, by giriiig notice of a mo- 
tion, to prevent that surprise which \vould 
frequently otherwise compel the House to 
reieind on Tuesday the business w'hich it 
hikd done on Morklay. Ail this would be 
left in the same state after tlw adof>tion of 
the regulation as br«fore it. 

Mr. Abtrevomb^ concQrrtfd in tlte protest 
of his hoD. friend, against the proposed 
regulation. He was far, however, frooi 
imputing this •proposition of the right hon. 
gtiit. to any improper motives. He only 
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impulbd (o him the error ^of exp.i.-iug the 
House to areal and peruianeiilevii, in older 
to get rid of a s'ipp»)sed and toiiFporary in- 
conveniriice. 

Nr./. Ncivport moved as an amendment 
to the. leboiutfoii^ ** That on tlnf days* upon 
which precedence was to he given to 
.Orders, they should bo brought, firwaid in 
exact rustaiioii as they stood on papt^r 
ill the order-book/* ^ 

'J'lio ChauedLor of the Kxchcfjuer olijected 
to ihis/Rimeiuimout, as a great innovation 
on ilui‘*praciico ot parhamont. If it wore 
ndoptfed, the naitira! consequence of it 
would be, that all the g^v.at business of 
the nation might be impeded by tlie se- 
cond readings of conit ’*ed pnvalt; Bills. 
It was well known that the ’’v 'iirniMees of 
Supply and Ways aiui Means fixed 
only the day but «mc {>^dore tlu jr occur- 
rence ; and should the li jht hon. b/.ronet’s 
Annndment be adcj.ie'i, it vwis evident 
that all other i)usi!itss, lio\s» compaYa- 
tweiy insignificant, tliat might have been 
fixeu at^iui earlier period l(”'ilie same days 
on wincli iho-saifoportant CommitU cs were 
to tafte place, uoultl have piecedence of 
(hem. r 

Mr. Ponsonhj/ allowed that there w:\^ 
some wciglil in tiie objection of the riglit 
hull. gent lie adinttud that tin. re rniglit 
be some inconvenience aii.sing Irom the 
proposition of his hon. fiiond ; but it was 
an incoiiVi-iiK nee which grivv out of iho 
novel practice of ihi light hon. gent, him- 
self. •l^ur his part he had ir.-ver vvuiii'ssed 
any attempt to \»reak in upon ihe old es- 
tablished usages of parliameiii, that was 
not attended iviih great inconveineiice, 
and he therefore advised the Jlou.se to 
pause before it agreed to the moiioii of the 
Chancellor ol the Extbequer. 

J.ord Folke.stone supported llie ^inend- 
inerir, and declaicd that he had never 
, kri<»wii an iiislaiice^f a^dc-bao; on a con- 
le.sieil private. Bill having been carried 
on beyond six <S*clo(.k in the evening. 


The House then divided* 

For the Amend men i 15 

Against, it .^S 

Majority — J-:5 

The original Kesiolution vvaimiuiediaudy 
agreed to. * 

Motion for a Supplv - Colonel 
M'Mahon’s Sinecure.^ On the motion. 


That a Supply be granted to his Majesty, 
Mr. Vreevey rose and uisisti d upon the 
necessity imposed uprui the House of 
exanuijfting into seveVal subjects connected 
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with the public' revenue, before they eu- Repent to do what he had done, had been 
tered into the cortsideration of the Supply guilty of gross injustice to colonel M‘Ma- 
which .should be granted to the crown. h«>ii, and gross injustice to the people of 
He complained that no step had been England, ^fhey had placed^ col. M'Ma* 
taken to put in practice the recommenda- hon in a most invidious situation, and they 
tions contiuncd in the reports respecting had advised iB“ Prince Regent to commit 
the abolition of sinecures and It ^ great outrlige on the House of Commons, 

would be impossible for the House to re- Tweniy-nine y%ars agojt was stated in the 
mow tWh scandal which attachech to it in lOih Report of the Commissioners for 
«.r:onse(]Ufyu'e of the number of placemen* Public Acc^untsi that tfit^ office of Pay- 
on the' benches, until they took the reports master of Widows^ Pensions was a perfect 
to which he alluded into due coltisidera-* •sinecure, that it was useless, and that it 
t/ion. Not only* had no attempt been ought to be abolished. In Aie of the Re- 
made to decrease llio number of pla^^emen ports of the Commissioners of Military 
M ho \v»^re members of thaj ILmse, but the Inquiry presented to .the House four years 
evil had even been aggravated. ^ Since the *ago; the Commissioners referred to, the 
last session, three !iew offices, the Clerk of former report of the Commissioners of 
the Council, the Marshal of the Admiralty> Pnblic Accounts, confirmed the opinion 
and the Paymaster of the Widows^ Pen- therein given, and stated, that im the de- 
sions, had lieen given to ruembars of Par- * cease of the j>atc*ntee, general Fox, they 
hamenl. .The situation of a Master in presumed that the office would be abo- 
("hancery had also lieen conferred on aiio- lisited. Since th> last session general Fox 
ther member, evidently for no reason, but bad died, and in the face of the two reports 
for, his political corubict. 'fhere was aKo which he had mentioned, the^rninisters of 
an olfl mcmb(*r of that Hon.so, (^ir Jphn t/le crown had advised his royal highness 
Sinclair), long known as* an indefatigable the Prince Regent to coidi r the office on 
agriculturist, w ho had suddenly been made coibnel IM'Mahon. Where was the use 
a Culieclor of tlvo Excise. Could it be of naming commissioners, of placing gen- 
bclicvod, that the office of Marshal of the tieraen in an invidious situation^ and of 
Admiralty was conferred on the indivi- involving them in a multiplicity of fa- 
dual w'ho enjoyed it, for any thing but his tigues,if the crown continued to give places 
vote in that House? Could it be believed, in spite of the opinions whiph those com- 
tlMt the offices of Master in Chancery, , niissioncrs declared? In Ids opinion, 
and (’ollcctor of the Excise, were conferred Parliament ought to ofler to the Prince 
on the individuals who enjoyed them, for Regent, wdth respect and humility, tlieir 
any thing hut their votes in that House ? s«uuiinents on the advice which he had 
Was all this right, amidst the distresses in received. At present, he. called upon lh«i 
which tile, country was involved? The Mouse to pledge themselves, aud he would 
motion with which he mtfant to conclude move i> as *an Amendment to the motion 
would be a general one, that he might not 
be accused of taking any member by s»ir- 
prise ; but he felt the im[;eri«)us duly, sur- 
rounded as they were by the infliicuce of 
the crown j an influence continually in- 
creasing, and e^erci^cd in defiance of alj Amendment could be made to ihe*motiori* 
decenev — to endeavour In call the atten- before liic House. The .proper course 
tion of Pirliament to tliTs important sub- appeared 4o him to be, to movo the post- 
jecl. One of the places to which he had ponrr!ient,of the motion, for the House to 
alluded, he should wihli to speak of with resolve itself into a C<.'mmiit''e of Supply. 

great delicacy. Hu meant the office be- Mr. Owey acquiesced, fnjfl ruoied as 
stow'ed on colonel JVPrviahon. He had an ^nundnu nt, that the House w'oiild ;x)- 
the good fortune to.be well acqujiinted inoikrow se*nnight resolve itself \\\io u 
vyith that*gciu!t ui3n, and he jiincerely be* Committee of Supply, in o;diT to give an 
lieved that a more li.oncst and faithful .ser- opportunitji in the interin;, for the cousi- 
▼ant never lived in the court of any prince deration wftich he had suggested. . 
whatever. Any reward that might be The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
given to colonel M‘Mahoii by his royal that, though there were sufficient grounds 
master, was an act not of grace, but of for opposing the motion, from the na- 
justife. But he insisted that those who lure of the proj^osition which it involved, 
had advised his roySl highness the Prince it was not lufficient fnerely to oppose 
(VOL.X\I.) • ..(!) . . 


before tlieiii, that they would take into 
their earliest consideration, the various 
offices of emolument recently granted by 
the crown to several of their members, 
'fhe Speaker was of opinion, that nw 
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it, without taking some notice of the 
statements which had been made. l!i| 
the selection which had been made of per- j 
sons lo fill public offices, since the ^last 
session of parliament, the hon. gent, 
thought he discovered a something that 
justified him in concluding fhat there was 
a great abift$e and a great^m propriety in | 
appointing to thote offices persons who 
were members that Jlou^e. lie had 
to oppose whdl the hon. gent, bad ad- 
vanced on two distinct grounds. In tho 
firAt place, U was obvious that where a 
member had been appointed to a situation 
which rendered him incapable of sitting, 
in parliamrtu,*he cbuld not come under*! 
the description of those of which he com- 
plaiiiea, and as the accepting of any office 
under government rendered it necessary i 
for the party to vacate his seat, and for( 
his constituents to determine whether or 
not he should again fiM the hon.^ggnt. 
ought, at all events, to have waited till 
such per^ong were again retunird, before 
he came forward as he had done on tlic 
present occasion. But did the hon. gen!, 
really think that the circumstance of a 
gentleman being a member of that House 
disqualified him from serving the public 
in an offi^nal situation ? Did he think that 
if a barrister, for instance, had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying great powers, and ex- 
traordinary ta^ents, r*onibincd with exten- 
sive judicial* knowledge, that all these 
should not be sufficient to recommend him 
to a pi^blic situation, because he was a 
member of parliament ? Were they to un- 
derstand that it was improper to appoint a 
member of parliament to an officp under 
overnmenA, for^no other reason, than that 
e was a member of parliament ? To this 
it was that the hon. gentleman’s reasoning 
came ; fur on every one of the appoint- 
rgeiits lie admitted that the individual se- 
lected vvas not in other respects impro- 
perly chosen. Nothing was alleged .against 
any one of the persons alluded to^ no want 
of honour or of capacity to fill the situa- 
tion to which he had been apponitcd, liad 
been charged ag.iinst either ; and there- 
fore if to tife ^appoinlnienls made fhere 
was any objection/ it arose solely from 
the circumstance of those on whom they 
were conferred having been lliought wor- 
thy lo sit in that House by a b')dy*of con- 
stituents who had chosen ih^m to be their 
representatives. This was the first time he 
had ever heard such an objection called 
forth by any appointment<^hat might have 
taken place, uoe of the persons men- 
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tioned in particular by tlie hon. gent, on 
this occasion, namely col. M'Mahon, he 
bad not only been silent with 'respect to 
casting any thing like blame or discredit 
on his character, but he had done him the 
justice to bestow a very high eologium on 
his uniform conduct. In doing this, the 
hon. gent, had done that distinguished in- 
dividual Justice, and no more tnanjus^ice. 
As to the truth of all that the hon. gent. 

' had advanced in his praise, he, as far as 
•he had any knowledge of col. M'Mahon, 
was remy to hear his individual testimony. 
Notwahstanding all this had been fairly 
»ai!mitfcd, to propose such a person to the 
! Prince Regent a^ a ptrsoii peculiarly en- 
titled to a l^ublic rewii -d was characterised 
as disgraceful to the indiviucal. .Tins was 
I the hon. gentleman's slateineul, and the 
► appointment of col. McMahon was de- 
scribed as one as derogatory lo the Prince 
Regent as it was insulting to parliament. 
As such it had been arraigned by the hon. 
g«;nt., because the abolition of the office 
to which he was appointed^^had been rc- 
coirtnienlled a Committee of that 

House.® The hon. gent, farther supposed 
[ that the office had been given ro col. 

1 McMahon by patent for life. Now really 
he thought that before the hon. gent, 
came forward with such statements as 
those which they had heard from him that 
night, he ought at least to have given him- 
self the trouble of enquiring into the na- 
ture of the office lo which the individual 
alluded, to had been appointed. Had he 
done this he wotild have found, lh«it the 
office of Paymaster of Widows' Pensions 
had never been. granted for life, and was 
not held by such a tenure even by the late 
general Fox. If, then, it were held by 
colonel M'Mahori even as it had been 
held by general Fox, still it would not be 
held as the hon. gent, had supposed. So 
far was this from being the case, and so 
f9lr was this appointilKent fi-om being any 
thing that coultk throw discredit on the 
Prince f^egent, or be. felt as insulting to 
parliament, or even lo a Committee of 
that Mouse (which, however, was by no 
means the safiie thing) that even in its 
being given, a marked intention to observe 
their Resolution was lo be traced. Far 
from being against its being renewed by 
parliament, and disposed of as to them 
should seem best, it had been distinctly 
communicated to col. M'Mahon, by hit 
Royal Highness’s command, that oonsi- 
d(Tii)g the circumstances under which the 
office stood, he was ta«hold it as subject to 
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nny view that parliament mi^ht take of it. 
(Hear, hear!) He was' surprised at. the 
eflect which this part of his speech seemed 
to have. Things appeared diflerently to 
diderent under.standings. There might 
be some very great absurdity in what he 
had just uttered, but he was npt aware 
that any ^hing had fallen from him to jus* 
tify* triumphant cheers of ^he hon. 
«.gentlcin£n opposite. When the appoint*, 
ment of col. M'Mahon took place, it had 
been distinctly intimated to him,;that ht^* 
was not to con.sider that he had al‘y hold 
on the oflice in ijiiesiion, lliat couM pre- 
vent any adjiKlicalion of^ It which parlia** 
merit might think proper to injke. (Hear, 
hear!) It seemed from the conduct ol 
the hon. gentleman, that what he bad ju.st 
stated had only the effect of confiiming 
the hon. gentlemen's objections. to the ap-^ 
]K)iiUmeni, that they considered ilio 

office thus given, to furnish stronger 
grounds for complaint than if it had been 
granted to col. McMahon by patent for 
life. If such was the opinion of , the hon. 
gentlemen, he was content to leave tfiein 
in the full posse.ssion of it. With respect 
to that or any oilier sinecure, the House 
however would recollect the course of its 
own proceedings. It had been le.solved 
that no sinecures ought to be abolished 
till some other provision wa.s made for ac- 
commodating public servants. The case 
cf col. M'Mahoii was that of an individual 
whose services merited a public remunera- 
tion. The powder of giving pensmns, in- 
stead of bestowing sinecures, had not been 
granted to the sovereign, and under those 
circumstances, the office in (juestion fatJ- 
ing vacant, it had been given to as worihy 
and as honourable an individual as the 
country could select, or the world afford. 
This nowever had been said to be dis- 
graceful to the individual so appointi'd, 
derogatory to (die Police, and insulting to 
parliament. ^ lliese observations it ha*d 
been attempted to supffort, on the most 
futile grounds that could be well con- 
ceived, and on these it had been,proposed 
to postpone the supplies called for by the 
country. The right hon. gent, concluded 
with expressing his hope that the propo- 
sition wo\ild not be acceded to, and that 
the amendment of the hon. gent, would be 
thrown out. 

Mr. liroughamrfuWy subscribed to all that 
had been said in praise of colonel M 'Ma- 
hon, but was not the more satisBed with 
the manner in which the official situation 
to which he hadbein appointed^ had been 
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Jbestowed. Far from thinking that ihi? 
high character of the individual justified 
the appointment, and that conseipiemly it 
ought not *10 be looked info, he was of 
opinion that the more deserving the man, 
the more otiJjlit the appointment to be 
watched, tfs one fraught with danger and 
desci ving repfehension. WBeii a job was 
to be done, it a person ^generally obnoxious 
was selected to tjnjoy il^jirofiis, there was 
le^s reason to fear that men would forget 
* their duty, and be cheated into silence, 

I hen when a man deserved lyphigh in public 
es'iinatioii was so selected to enjoy a 
Ninecme. The appointment, he contended, 
was insulting to parlianfent* It flew di- < 
lectly in the face of their resolutions, *The 
abolition of the office of Paymaster of 
Widows' Pensions, had been recommend- 
ed not merely by the commissioners of 
J78‘i, but that recommendation had beea 
coMtkmod by the commissioners of mili- 
tary inquiry in 1808, in the strongest 
manner possible. The Hi^se itself in 
fSlO, after no very milil debate, had given 
its sanction to the recommendation he had 
mentioned. In that year, afier a great 
debate on the 3 1st of May and the Istof 
June, and after one division, the House 
came to two resolutions w hicUhe would 
then road. The first lie would call their 
attention to was of a very general nature, 
as it merely resolved, " That the utmost 
attention to economy is at* all limes the 
duty of parliament." Thesecoiid le'iolved, 
That it was the opinion of ihat C/'ommit- 
tee.that, in addition lo the useful and effec- 
tive measures already adopted lor the aho- 
lition tj sii’iecure (-ffici'S, it was expedient 
to exU na them to others, the duties of 
which were performed by deputy and 
u farther amended n sulutioii, after a long 
ilebale, resolved, “ That for this purpose, 
in addition to the useful and effe« live rnen- 
.sures already adopted for the abolition ofi* 
sinecures and of offices, ihe^duties of w hich 
were executed by deputy, it was expedient 
to enable^ his majesty lo reward in a dif- 
ferent way those who had filled the high 
effective civil offices." He had the great- 
est Vespect for the high, office held«by 
colonel M‘Mahon in *lhe Prince's house- 
hold, but he contended that this did not 
bring him ithin the meaning of the last 
resolution.* It was only understood to 
mean those who held high effective .situa- 
tions ill the courts of justice, iii the army 
and navy, and in the public offices of 
state. With tXis feeling, it appeared to 
him a mere jest to talk of the situaiioxn 
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held by colonel McMahon as coming with- 
in the purview of the Resolution. ThI 
Resolution rccotnrooiicled llie abolition of 
all oflices which produced revenue witlyjut ! 
employment, and the regulation of those 
wliere the rt venue and employment were 
disproportionate, with the exception of 
certain oflicTers in atteiidani'e on the* king, 
and having a respect for the situation of 
persons at present,! nlcres^ied vberein. The 
reports both of the Commissioners of 178;}, 
and of 1808, rcconimendet^ the abolition* 
of the two offines of Paymaster and deputy 
Paymaster of VVidows’ Pensions, as being 
unnecessary, the one having very little to 
do, the othdr nothing at all. The oilice < 
of Paymaster had in particular been ic- 
com mended to be done away on the demise j 
of geiierttl Fox. Now, what had been 
done by ministers when that event took 
place ? Why, at a time when the House 
was not silting, and parR^ment had no/>p- 
portunity of addressing the Prince Regent 
on the subject, they had advised it to be 
given to colonel M'Mahori ? But thet., 
said the Cliancellor of the Exchequer, it 
was distinctly communicated to him, that 
he was to hold it subject to any future act 
of parliament. What was there in this? 
why, colpnel M'Mahon held his own pri- 
vate estate subjeettoany future act of par- 
liament. That he must so hold his sine* 
cure was known to him before, and his 
having been I'old so then, only proved that 
they were conscious they were ily mg in the 
teeth of those principles which had been 
recognized by the House and its Con)mis- 
sioners. It had been said that it was 
not granted to general Fox for life, ari}* 
more than, to colonel M‘Mahon ; but if 
they turned to the report of 1783, they 
would see that no reason liad been given 
for noi immediately abolishing it, but that 
was then held by general Fox. If, 
•then, liad acted consistently with that 
reconiinendatioii, on liis death it would 
have been abblishetl. That tl^e grant of 
it to coionel M*i\i»hon did not prevent its 
being subject to a future act of parliament, 
was ceitain, but it threw an obsl«^cie in the 
of its abolition, and on ibis ground he 
could not but objeet to the uppoincmy.iit. 
With respect to what irad been said on the 
fiubject of making an hon. gentleman a 
Master of Chancery, he could Lrave* wished 
it spared, and he regretted^ that his hon. 
friend had not confined himself to the ap- 
pointments to oOices which were purely 
sinecures. He censureH the grant of 
Cashier ofthe Excise to a right hon. baroiiet. 
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at a time when the Comioittee were de- 
bating on the expediency of its being abo- 
lished. He could not but condemn that 
conduct which threw an impediment in 
the way of relieving the public from the 
intolerable weight of sinecures ; and, with 
the exception he had mentioned, fully 
.concurred in tlie observations made by his 
hon. frl(;nd. When he considerod what 
pains government had taken to ily in the 
* face of the Resolutions of that House, he 
*thoughj^ it extremely proper for them to 
pause Uefore they granted the supplies. 

Mr/ Croker observed, that the last 
p speaker had wished one of the late ap- 
pointments had* not been noticed, and he 
also could have wi»h^d that one had been 
omitted — that of the Cleikof the Council. 
That office was not a new gi^nt. It had 
been given to the hon. gentleman 25 years 
ago, and he had succeeded to it by the 
death of its late holder, instead 'of obtain- 
ing It by a new grant. Ferhaps the hon. 
gentleman was not aware that a new writ 
had that day been moved Ipr in the room 
of that gentlcm&rti, on account of his re- 
ceiving that uiTice. He was surprised to 
hear the last speaker say that the commu- 
nication made to colonel M*x\lahori on his 
appointment, only proved that govern- 
ment were conscious they were acting 
wrong, and then go on to stale that the 
only reason for its not being abolished in 
the lime of general Fox, v\as that he held 
it by a tenure, of which it was thought he 
could not with justice be divested. It was 
because ininisterH were aware that such 
was the impres.sion on general Fox^s mind, 
and foresaw thaJl one similar might have 
been made on that of colonel McMahon, 
if notice were not given that such an ob- 
jection would stand no longer. The hon. 
gciit. opposite had omitted to read part of 
the Resolution produced, which went to 
suggest the regulation of sinecures. It 
Was necessary that it'shouhl be stated that 
that resolution had not been forgotten, 
and that colonel M'Mahon had only re- 
ceived the grant subject to such regulation 
as paiiiament might hereafter tliink proper 
to make. 

Mr. Virevey observed, he had not said 
that the situations o( clerk of the council, 
and master in chancery, were sinecures, 
but he had complained that two new 
placemen, the one holding a situation of 
1,000/. per ann. the other of 3,000/. were 
thus brought into parliament, 

Mr. brougham, in explanation, said he 
had read the whole of the resolution, but 
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contended that tic office of Paymaster of of life that the same mao could be an in* 
Widows' Pensions^ was one which it was dependent member of that House and a 
ijot proposfjtl to regulate, but to abolish. possessor of a place under government ? 

Mr. Crokcr remarked, that if the House Wa^he prepared to act in conformiiy to 
were disposed to deal with that office at his principles ? Had he renounced all 
all, it was still open for them to do so. hope oi politioal and official preferment ? 
without injustice. be wish 4ohu understood as expressing 

Mr. Stephen rose to address the House this ? He could^iot conceive, iftdeed, why 
under epicftiit feelings of agitation. He a faithful servant of thfe crown might not 
^aid he did not expect that he should have ^be likewise a faithful reptesentative of his 
had to delend himself on an occasion like 'constituents. He saw iiothffig incompati- 
the present. He had, indeed, been ap- i.Ule in the two.stations ; but if everyone 
pointed one of the Masters in Chancery, who occupied them was to he exposed to 
and he hoped his vigilant and conscientious malignant iiisinualions, if he was to be im- 
tlischarge of the duties of that office would j•n^edialely the object of suspicious rancour, 
prove, at least, the sifleerity of his wish to * honourable men woultl soon fcease to ac- 
juslify the preference that had been shewn, cept such appointments, lest they ahotld 
He could not, however, but consider it as he forthwith regarded as having neces* 
somewhat unkind, that a inolion like the sarily bartered their integrity for their 
present should have been made, and no 

previous notice of it given, that tliosc who Mr. mtiibfcad observed, that the hon. 
were to be'attacked might be, at least, al- and, learned genfc^who had just sat down 
lowed time to prepare their justification, had displayed rather .more warmth than 
For himself, he was not present when th^ the occasion seemed exactlyjLo demand, 
hon* gent, inatb? the moiioii ; and he had agreed, however, with his hon. friend 
been able to collect its iftiport only frhm (Mr. brougham) that it would have been 
the various explanations that had* been better if llie hon. mover had adverted to 
entered, into. He could not, however, j the situation of the Master in Chancery 
sufficiently express his disapprobation of earlier, or not at all. No appointment 
that system which was now becoming so had taken place with more publicity at 
prevalent, of inferring the impossibdity the time, or had been more before the 
that a member of parliament, holding a public : and if any thing was to be ob- 
place under government, should be able jeeted to, the proper lime* for bringing 
to discharge his parliamentary duties con- foiwaid such objection would have been 
scicntiously and with integrity. This wa.s at a less recent period than the jjresent. 
a morality ijot very much to be admired. He was happy, however, to admit the 
and it was a gratuitous Supposition very ' great. fitness of the hon. anti learned gent, 
little honourable to the human character. f*>r the station which he filled, ami which 
For himself, without any offensive egotism he was far from regarding as a sinecure, 
or arrogance, he believed that he was as He Conceived, indeed, ihal tho intention 
capable of feeling and acting indepen- of the hoii. mover was not to censure the 
dcntly at the present moment, as he was ^.<Sppoinlment, individually, but generally 
before *he accepted the appointniciit al-.^ the practice of rewarding political votes 
luded to. He would be hold to s.iy, in- by such appointments. In adverting te 
deed, that ilo situatiojj, no prospective, no^ | the case of colonel M'Mahon, he was not 
actual reward, jould influence him in his* t of opinion that the hon. gent, opposite 
conduct as a 'member of parliameijt— nor (Mr. Crokcr) had entirely removed all its 
did he mean to assume to liiuisclf a dc- objectionable cjualilies. . The principal 
gree of virtue which he was unwjlling to feature of blame in the transaction was, 
suppose in others. ]^Le had no doubt that that of appointing him, durii^ the recess 
w'heii the hon. mover himself was Secre- of paVlianiciif, to a situati(gi w'hich every 
tary to the Hoard of Controul, he dis- one must know to be a Sinecure, and there- 
charged ffis parliamcMitary functions as up- fore an incumbrance upon the public 
rightly and as honestly as he now did. He j purse, and only to he abolished. Mi- 
wished to think so, at least, and he was ‘ iiisters, "he thought, might, with rntye de- 
wdling to hope -it was so. But why did cency, have waited till parliament met, 
the hon. gent, inveigh with so much bit- for there were no duties attached to the 
icriiess against those wdto held situations sitdation which called so iaipcriously for 
under government ? Why did ho consider performance, th(tt the omission of them 
it as a thing so beyhnd the probabilities would have been injurious to the public 
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service. The intimation of his provisioiy^l 
nomination which had been made to^ col. 
McMahon, and upon which so much stress 
was laid by the Chancellor oT the Er che- 
quer, appeared to him extremely futile and 
nugatory. The same migift. be said to any 
man receiving any species of appointment. 
To what did i t amm|nt ? What actual efficacy 
had it as far as regarded the resumption 
of the appointment ? »CouM it now be, 
taken from colonel McMahon without some 
other remuneration being given in ifs' 
place ? He did not wish to be considered 
as having any personal hostility towards 
colonel McMahon., He was a man bf 
whom he nev*er heard an evil report in 
his liTe, so blameless was bis conduct, both 
public and private. He was a faithful 
servant erf his royal master. But he thought 
ministers had acted with ^great impro-* 
priety in advising the Prince Regent to 
reward his services by'such an appoint- 
ment. If they hiid studied to bring the 
Prince Regent into contempt, he thought 
they could not have hit on a better expe- 
dient lor accomplishing theirdesign. With 
regard to the appointment of Mr. Bifllcr, 
as Clerk of the Council, he had no other 
objection to it than as it was the means 
of bringing another placeman into parlia- 
ment. He had even said, that the pre- 
sence of tlie,,ltou. Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty might, be dispensed with, as the first 
lord and another lord were there to give 
the House any informaiion it might want 
on naval subjects. The sum of all was, 
that ministers had not only ill-advised 
iheiv Prince, but had treated, with studied 
contempt the resolutions of that l\ouse. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder repeated what had 
been previously stated, that the grant of 
the situation of Clerk of the Council was 
not a grant of the present day. With re- 
Ipect to the appointment of colonel 
McMahon, lie could not discover that the 
arguments of the first speaker had been 
at all advanced by those who lowed on 
the opposite side. As to the question 
which the hon. gent, had asked, What in- 
convenience could be expected to. arise 
from the situtition of Paymaster of the 
Widows^ Pensions being left vacant till the 
meeting of parliament ? He certainly 
could not take upon himself to, say that 
incdnvenience was to be apprehended. 
He would, however, answef Uiat question, 
by asking the hon. gent, another : What 
inconveni^ce could be •^anticipated from 
its being given'as it had been given, leaving 
it open to parliament to abolish, to regu- 


late, or to mollify it, as might to them ap- 
pear proper } 

Mr. fVhitbread replied, that the objection 
was, that the appointment recognised a 
principle which he regarded as highly 
dangerous and reprehensible,' that of be- 
stowing public money without adequate 
service for it. 

Mr, Matthew Montague profo^ssed him- 
self to be one whose opinion i;. was tlia^ 
public services should be rewardid by 
places and sinecures; he did not wish to 
sec ^verninent abolish all sinecure ap- 
pointments until a sufficient sum w'as pro- 
vided in order to remurierate those who 
would be, thus dispossessed of wlial they 
now held." 

The House ihen d'vided. For Mr. 
Creevey's Amendment, 11. For the ori- 
ginal question i54. 

List of the Minority^ 

Benuet, llou. R. II. A. Martin, H. 

(Iroughain, H. Osborne, Lord F. 

Folkestone, Viscount 'fr^cey, 11. 

[latchiifsuii, C. 11, Wliithread, S. 

Ilcrbart, Hon. W. Ttllurs. 

Knifeht, Mr. Creev< y, T. 

Lamb, Hon. W. Westeriie, C. C. 

Repeal of the Lecislatjvr Union 
WITH Ireland.] Mr. Hutchimon rose and 
said, that notwithstanding what he had 
beard that night, with respect to origi- 
nating motions without notice, he would 
assert the right which every member of 
parliahient pos;iessed of doing so ; and 
would, therefore, proceed to address a 
few observations to the chair, on a no- 
tice w'hich he' was about to give. It was 
now the I3ili year since the cnacimcMit of 
the legislative union between Hreat Bri- 
tain and Irelami. It would be in^the re- 
collection of the members of that House, 
that at the time of the passing of that act, 
•it was carried, in (vansequence — in direct 
consequence — of promises .made on the 
part ci' the government of England, by 
per. ons in the highest stations, and with 
the sanction of the highest authority — 

The Speaker. 1 conceive that the hon. 
member is not proceeding in a right 
course. 1 should dike to know whether 
the hon. member is making a motion, or 
giving a notice. 

Mr. Hutekmson. I do not wish, at this 
hour, to detain the House many minutes ; 
but I insist on the right which every 
member possesses of originating a motion 
without the least notice, if he should so 
please. 
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The ChanceUor^of the Exchequer, Theiij 
if the hnn. gent, will insist on his privilege. 
It is right tlmt that privilege should be as- 
ceruinocl. No fnemher can make a mo- 
tion, without the permission of the House, 
after five o’clock/ if the regular orders of 
the d.iy hove heen disposed of. ^ 

The Speaker. The right lion. gent, is 
right.^ if file orders of the day atfe dis- 
yused of, no member has a right to make 
a motion without the permission of the 
House. 

Mr. Hutchinson, It was not my inten- 
tion to stcitc my objections at large against 
the cofiiimiaiictf of the legislative union : 
I mcicly claimed mv^right as a member 
of parliament ; but I see that as soon as 
one word on the. subject of Ireland or the 
I Inion is said, no indulgence from ihe right 
hop. e.cnl. is to be expected. 1 a^k no 
indolgeiu'e from bun ; but if I am to be 
prechuleil from addressing a few observa- 
tions to the ch.iir, let the House remember 
that the right hon. gent., the Prince Re* 
gc^^^s firU minister, has prevented an Irish 
niembei — • , * * 

The Speaker said, he had already stated 
what w^s the order of proceeding in that 
House. 

Mr. Burton, after an experience of 30 
yeari as a member of that House, entirely 
agreed with the Speaker as to the usage 
laid down by him. 

Mr. Hutchinson, after a short interval, 
stated that he rose with the intention of 
giving iioiice of a motion on a snbjt^ct of 
the very last importance, •and he hoped 
to be indulged with permission to state, 
shortly, bi.s reasons for making the motion 
ol which he was now to give notice. 

1 he Chancellor of the Exchequer again 
spoke to onler. It was an established rule 
of the House, that no member, in giving 
notice ol a motion for a future day, should 
be permittiMi to anticipate the debate of 
that day, by assigning the reasons by 
which he was'aclualed in^giving l^is no- 
tice. The propriety of this rule was ap- 
parent, because there being no oppijrtunity 
aflordccl on the other side of answering 
the reasons adduced, an undue prejudica- 
tion of any particular ({uesiion might 
thereby b^occasioned. He was aware of 
the torce of this objection on the present 
occasion, and was desirous of guarding the 
House and the public against any prema- 
ture impression which the ingenuity and 
eloquence of the hon. gent, was calculated 
and likely to produce. 

The Speaker held, •that U had been the 


uniform practice of the House to confine 
members giving notice of a motion, to the 
precAe purport of the motion,. and the day 
on vi||hich it was to be brought forward. 

Mr. Hutchinson then gave notice that he 
should, on the* first Tuesday in March, 
move for the llepeal of the Legislative 
.Union between ijreat Britain afld Ireland. 

• jftusw OF LCtRDj. 

Friday, January lO. 

Vote of Thanks to LoruvMinto, &c- 
FOR THE Conquest of the Islands or 
Bouuron and Mauritius, and for thb 

0FEUAT1ONS IN THE IsLAND bP JaVA.] 
The Earl of Liverpool, in rising fo jnake 
his promised iimtion for a Vote of Thanks 
fo the right hon. Hilbert lord. Minlo, 
govrrnor'general of India, and to the 
olTicers who hbd acted under him, for the 
late ^brilliant opo^ations in the Eastern 
seas, was aware of the dj Terence of opinion 
which existed as to the degr^ of merit 
which entitled any individual to such high 
honour as that of the Thanks of that 
House, lie was also aware, that such a 
mark of distinction should not be wan** 
tonly lavished ; he knew, at the same 
time, that the House was ever willing to 
pay a due tribute of praise to meritorious 
services. But, in the present instance, he 
was not apprehensive that a tvant of sudf* 
cient merit could be urged, an objec- 
tion to the proposed Vote of Thanks, The 
House were not called upon to thank the 
Ooverpor-Gencral of India for a single 
service, but for a general system of opera- 
tions, cc^tceiVed in the most profound 
wisdntn, executed with the most active 
determination, and attended with the most 
brilliant exploits. Those exertions had 
been eminently succes.sfui ; and that suc- 
cess had been principally owing to the ar*^ 
rangements made by the noble lord, to 
whom he then proposed the thanks of the 
House shoujd be voted. Con^^idcring the 
present system of aggrandisement on the 
continent ol* Europe, which France had 
too successfully practi.scd, it^ had been 
thought advisable by the government of 
this QouiUry, to retaliate by attacking the 
colonial power of the enemy, in every part 
ofthevvorid. For it was obvious, that as long 
as he could retain a place of rendezvous, or 
shelter his privateers and fit- out expedi- 
tions, onr trade would he liable to annoy- 
ance, far exceeding, in amount, the ex- 
pences of expedirfons intended to deprive 
him of his last shelter. Under these cir- 
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ctimstanccs, it was thoup^ht necessary fo 
make France feel, that the ocean was the 
undispoteil domain ot‘ Britain; and* that 
ships, colonies, and commence, thois fa- 
vourite objects of the ruler of France, 
were at the mercy of thi^^country. The 
system had betm successful]/ carried into 
execution *i!i the West Indies, and there 
the object was nol to make new acquisi- 
tions, or even^tb*retaiii .conquests as vatu-, 
able possessions; for the expeocc of keep- 
ing^ them would far out-balanre anV* 
direct comnfercial advantage ; but to drive 
France from those seas, and to give addi- 
tional security to our old colonies. Thhtf 
policy so successful in the Western hemis- 
phere, was applicable to every part of the 
world, and more especially to the East; 
for it was notorious, that with the settle- 
ments France possessed in tjiose seas, anc^ 
especially with the islands of IMauritius 
and Bourbon, a cornpati^llvely sinaM iNmce 
of the enemy might annoy, to an immense 
extent, the thipping of the East India Com- 
pany, and tlie general interests of Indf^in 
traders. It was, therefore, thought advise- 
able to apply that system to the East; but 
it was not till December, ESOS, that go- 
vernment came to that resolution ; and in- 
structions were accordingly sent to the 
governor- general to see wheth’er the 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon could not 
be reduced £y blockade ; and the island 
of Rodriquez was occupied in consequence 
of these instructions. — Here the noble earl 
gave a brief account of the operations 
which had taken place in consequence. 
But it was not till the month of June, 1810, 
that instructions were sent t<i the governor- 
general of India, to see if those islands 
could not be reduced by main force. The 
noble lord should add, in order to set the 
merit of the governor-general of India in 
•its proper view, that the moment he saw 
what were the intentions of government, I 
he felt all the importance of the object | 
they had in contemplation ;• and find- 
ing himself no longer restricted by his 
first instructions, to a system of blockade, 
he, according to his own vIqws and con- 
ceptions, and •on his own responsibility, 
took the necessary measures for the reduc- 
tion of both islands. Measures had, in the 
mean time, been preparing, at home for 
the same object ; but the governor-general 
anticipated them, and the^oierit of these 
captures at that time was solely doe to 
him. In January 1 809, the governor-ge- 
neral had coiuempldteiT the reduction of 
Java as the chief seat, not of the Dutch, 


but of the French power in India. He 
had called the attention of the East India 
Company to that subject, and government 
had come to the same determination, 
which they delayed only till they should 
have been apprised of the fall of Mauritius 
land of .Bourbon, as the danger was more 
immediate from those setileiqents. The 
governor-general was, in conSeqwence, 
authorised to take the necessary .steps tojr 
the reduction of Java, as soon as the con- 
quest of these islands should have been 
achieved ; but the merit of the plan was 
solely to be attributed to him. The sea- 
son of the year was to be consulted in all 
maritime ^expeditions, but more especially 
ill those seas. Doubts were entertained as 
to the expedition being iblc to proceed 
with safety at that time ol the y»"ar. But 
lord Mii)t(), not relying on ordinal y infor- 
mation, and knowing the importance of 
speedy measures, used his own discretion, 
sought among able seamen for the result 
«r their expcrieiuc, and on his owi\ res- 
ponsibility discovered a course of naviga- 
tion hitherto unknown. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and considering the cxirn&ivc 
views, the consmnni.ate wisdom^ and the 
manly decision so eminent in lord Minto's 
conduct, the noble earl thought him justly 
entitled to the thanks of the House. It 
was held as a general doctrine, that the 
thanks of the House ought to be enniined 
to military and naval services; and, in 
fact, political services were more liable to 
misrepresentation. But every general 
principle admitted of exceptions for salu- 
tary purposes ; and his lordship trusted, 
that what he bad advanced, brought the 
present case within the scope of these use- 
ful exceptions. Tliis was, in fact, to be 
considertMl as a military service, under- 
taken from the wisest political considera- 
tions, and with the most coin))reheirdve 
and statesman- like eview]. In the consi- 
deration of lord Minto's merit, the House 
should not, however, forget the gallant 
oilicerswho had acted under him. In the 
conquest o'* the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, they should recollect the wise 
arrangements and spirited ronduct of Ge- 
neral Abercroioby.; and he had only to 
name commodore Broughton and liowdey, 
to excite in every heart senliinenis of ad- 
miration and gratitude. As to Java, the 
governor- general wisely foresaw the dan- 
ger of suHering the formidable prepara- 
tions of the enemy to grow into maturity. 
He saw that a new empire was about to 
be created, which tbVeatened the security 
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of oiir possessions in the Easl; and sir 
Samuel Achrnuty, iinpresfied with tlie 
same ideas> in spite of the most disadvan* 
tageous'circurnstaiicesj rushed on to strike 
a depisive hlow^ and pursued the flying 
enemy. To the merits of colonel Gilles- 
pie, and major generals Warde and We- 
tiierull, the House could not, be iul^nsibie. 
In shorty fhose united exertions Jbad not 
only wrested from the enemy the remains 
of an empire, but what was of more conse- 
quence, the beginning of a new one. — The 
noble earl, after recapitulating the praises 
he had already bestowed on the framer of 
ti;oi:e e'Ucrpri^'s, and on the ofiicers by 
whom he had becil so ably seconded, 
trusted that the House would ' not refuse 
them the just reward of their services ; 
he then moved, That the Thanks of this 
House ho given lo the right lion. Gilheit 
lord Minto, governor geiieiai of the Bri- 
tish possessions in the Hast Indies, for the 
wisdom and ability v\ith whic^i tlie mili- 
tary resources of the Jhiti.di empire (n 
India have bce^n applied in th^ reduction 
of the power of the ciien;y^in the‘'KasLfcrri 
seas, by the conquest of the islands of 
Bourbog and Mauritius, and by the recent 
succcssl'ul operations in the island of Java ; 
and that this House doth attribute the 
brilliant and important successes which 
have crowned our arms in that quarter of 
the globe to the vigorous system of w^ell- 
coiicerted measures so wisely adopted and 
steadily pursued by Gilbert lord Minto.'^ 
The Earl of Moira rose to express his per- 
fect concurrence in the praises bestowed 
by the noble Secretary of on the go- 
vernor-general of India. No doubt could 
be entertained but thoie valuable con- 
quests were owing to his wise arrange- 
ments, and if a precedent had been want- 
ing to Vote the thanks of the Ibiuse for 
political services, the present was a lit 
case to form one. IBs lordJiip then reca- 
pitulated the exertions of the ollicers em- 
ployed in those expeditions so ^wisely 
planned, and whose services he considered 
not only as brilliant but as cminegtiy iise- 
J’ul. lie could iiot,^ however, go to the 
length of approving the noble secretary of 
atate, w'hen be said that a system of colo-* 
nial aggre^ision was meant as a counter ba^ 
lance I'or immense acquisitions on the con- 
tinent^ for he was convinced, that such a 
vaftt increase of liuropean dominions, must 
sooner or later carry with them ships, co- 
lonies, and coiumercc. His h'rddiip had 
always been of opinion, that ii W'ould have 
been preferable for England to employ her 
(VOL. XXL) • 


forces rn resisting the enemy on the con- 
(SaenLthan in conquering colonies, which 
oal^ extended the already to(j vast ceine- 
tery of our hvAwa soldiers. This was, how- 
ever, the only observation he should make, 
and, as a soldier, ho considered tho noble 
Secretary of Slate entitled to his particular 
thanks, for having so manful ly^stepped for- 
ward In obtain fur his* fellow-soldiers the 
proudest rew^ard of thei^^exertions. 
t The Earl of BuckinghamsMre also heartily 
concurred in tjic motion, conceiving I lierc 
could be no doubt that in thu> instance the 
thanks of the House were most justly due, 
and as a connection of lord Minto, he re- 
turned thanks to his iVoble&icnd the Secre- 
tary of Stale, for the liberal maqii^- in 
which he had appreciated the services ol 
that noble lord. 

Lord Grenville considered himself liomid 
j in honour to* declare, that, since ho had 
i satjg that Hnu.c^^ he had never heard a 
j more manly, generous, and statesman-like 
speech than that delivered [yy the noble 
Secretary of State, ic did him groat ho- 
nour; and with that feeling, lie w'OuM 
not»deIay the House by useless observa- 
tions. He had himself Irequcntiy recom- 
mended to the House to he sparing of 
their votes of thanks, as it was tl'j: liigliest 
honour wdiicb cculd bo conrerrod on an 
individual; and he asserted that opinion 
the more willingly at a inothtnl wiien he 
most heaitily concurred with the motion, 
than when he was reluctantly forced to 
oppose that reward being h'cstoued on 
ollie<k'dsc meritorious services. But the 
thanks of the House were not to be the re- 
ward of easy victory, however useful ; 
dihiOuities overcome would alone entitle 
the conquerors to those thanks. But, in 
the present case, as the noble Secretary of 
State had justly observed, success w as not 
only the result of wisdom, prudence, amj 
discretion, but also of courage and.resolu- » 
tion. Success had been, in a great mea- 
sure, owing lo the noble resolution ol the 
governor-geiicial of India, to assume an 
awful responsibility, when every thing 
seemed lo combine lo <h*tcr him ; end, in 
spite *of ail those disadvaiiti’gus, he did not 
hesitate lo step fofw'ard to rei ve his coun- 
try. His lordship would t v^.ri go further 
than the noble secrotary <d -fate, v;ho haA 
said liiut b* custom, m.litary iind^naviil 
services iecii\eii cniiilcd exclusively to 
tho tirauks of the House; he thought poli- 
tical services of such a uaturo vver" emi- 
nently diiserviUf^ of that high rev. aid, hut 
it would be inviiiious if the oflicers vvh« 

(K) 
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had concurred in those noble achieve- 180 <S, that the islands of Bourbon and of 


ments, were not included in them. IlerS 
the noble lord briefly adverted to iheler- 
vices of the ofiicers employed in the|va* 
fious expeditions, but observed that it 
would be only waste of time to detain their 
lordships, as he not onl}^* concurred ^ 
heartily in *thc motion, bu^also professed >. 
that the noble Secretary of State was en- 
titled to his ackifawledggicnti, for having 
so ably made* out a case in which the 
thanks of the House were most legitimate* 
ly due. « 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved the 
thanks of the House, in the usual form, to^ 
lieutenant*g*encral8 ‘Abercromby and sir* 
bamual Achinuty : to vice-admiral Albe- 
marle Bertie and rear-admiral Slopford : 
to major.gcnerala Henry VVarde and Au- 
gustus Weiherall ; and all the officers, 
both European and native*s, employed 
under them : to commodores Broughtorwand 
Rowley. He also moved. That the House 
do approve the conduct of the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, and sifa- 
men and marines, employed in those ex- 
peditions. — All these motions were agreed 
to, n^;7i. con. 

* HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, January 10. 

Vote or Thanks to Lord Minto, &c. 

FOR THE CONaUEST OF THE LsLANDS OF 
Bourbon and Mauritius, and for the 
Operations in the Island of Java.] 
The Chancellor of the Excheejuer, in rising to 
move the Thanks of the House to the dif- 
ferent persons for whom he slioulcf, propose 
them, thought it necessary to state,*" that 
though, undoubtedly, the recent great and 
glorious exertions which had led to the 
conquest of Java, w^ould most particularly 
i:all for notice, yet it would not be just to 
the persons concerned, if the House were 
to take so narrow a view of the subject, as 
to confine its attention to that a/:hievement 
alone. To the conduct of the governor- 
general of India he should particularly 
call their attention. To the wise and well 
arranged plan, which he had formed*, was, 
in a great degree, owing that ultimati; suc- 
cess with which our arms had been crown- 
ed. At the commencement of the present 
war, an intimation had been ^iven to the 
East India Company, ta guard them 
against expending large sums in expedi- 
tions against tin; French East India islands. 
Intelligence, however. Was received by 
^he governor-general of India, in the year 


the Mauritius were in such a situation that 
it might be expected a well-timed block- 
ade would compel them to surrender to 
the British. From subsequent informa- 
tion as to the state of defence in which the 
island of Bourbon then was, he conceived 
himself justified in sending out^ small ex- 
pediiiot^ against that island, anvj the 
same time he had it in contemplation t^ 
prepare a more important force to pro- 
ceed again^ the Mauritius. The same 
intelligence that led lord Minto to form 
this design, reached this country about the 
middle of the year 1810, In consequence 
of which, instructions were sent by go- 
vernment to the governor-general of India, 
to attempt the conquest the Mauritius. 
By this fortunate coincidence, r happened 
that when instructions to that efleci reach- 
ed India, the armament, which, upon his 
own rcsponsibilit}'^, lord Minto had pre- 
viously prepared, was ready to sail inime- 
diately. That expedition proceeded with- 
out loss^of time to its de»ii»ation, and suc- 
ceeded in cflecCing its object in the De- 
cember of tl)e same year. Every thing 
that occurred in the prosecution of that 
enterprise was highly creditable to all par- 
tie.s concerned in it. General Aberciomby, 
who commanded, had proved himselt pos- 
sessed of all the necessary qualifications to 
enable him to discharge his duty in a sa- 
tisfactory manner, and was in every res- 
pect fully equal to the task which had 
been imposed on him. It was however 
thought, that through the conduct of that 
gallant general in itself could not be too 
highly commended, yet that conquest 
singly was not of suflicient importance to 
call for the thanks of parliament.— This at 
least was the view taken of the subject, 
and till it was followed up by thd>e ulte- 
rior successes which had followed, it was not 
thought expedient t^i bring the subject for- 
ward. There w^as one circumstance con- 
nected vvith this expedition wliich ha 
thought it bis duty to mention, as it was so 
creditable to captain Rowley, that it could 
not with justice be ,pa.sscd over. Before 
the capture of the Mauritius, it would be 
recollected that a, force had been fitted 
out for the purpose of destroying the 
French frigates which were in its neigh- 
bourhood. This attempt, though success- 
ful in the first instance, was subsequently, 
through various accidents, so iiiirortuiiate 
that our naval superiority in those seas was 
lost, and for a short period, our force was 
inferior to the Frenlh force on that sta- 
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tion. Tilings were in this situationi when, Ul miles east of the cit}^ on the 4th of An* 
by the distijiguished exertions cif captain giisrf Some diflicuhies. it was appre- 
Rowley^ I)y a vigorous display of all that henled; wopld be thrown in the way of 
could prove him worthy the confidence of the ariny^s progress, by the city of IJa- 
his country^ that superiority was wrenched tavia. This, l^ovrevcr, was not done, as 
from France by his valour, and transferred the French ^evneuated it at the approach 
to Britain. The turn thus given to things of the. English army, and it#was taken 
in that quavter, contributed not a little to possession of b^lhe invaders on the 9th of 
the sflcchss of the expedition, as lY, on its August. Thj enemy h^d retired to a 
arrival lltfere, it had found the naval supc- ‘strong position, which I hey-had previously 
riority on the side of France, that circum- prepared, about two miles in advance of 
stance might have considerably embar- their works, al Fort Coni'eli.^^ Their po- 
rassed its operations. At that time, the siiion was defended by an abattis, occu- 
gove'.rnor-gene^^l of India repeated the ob- ^pied by 3,000 of their best troops, and 
Nervations he had previously made to his jour guns of horse-artillery. ‘There they 
governmenl on the iniporlance^f Java to were attacked by colonel Gillespie, irho 
Fiance. lie was aware that reinforce- had so grtatly distinguished himself 
inenis weie expected from Europe, and throughout the operations, with the great- 
before tiiese could arrive, be was anxious cst gallantry, and compelled to retire, 
that it should be taken military possession leaving hehiwd them .500 dead. It was 
of by an •English army. He thought it here stated by tjie gallant general who 
necessary for the security of our commerce com*nianded, that though ihus far success- 
arid possessions, that the enemy should be ful beyond expectation, the diiliculties of 
dis|>ossessed of it, and proposed, as soon as tl\je enterprize were not yet s^urniounted ; 
the troops .sholild return, from the Man- the enemy, gredtiy superior in numbers, 
riliu.s, to employ them in tills service.* For was^ strongly entrenched in apositioiibe- 
this iiewenterpri/c he wa.s then prepaiing, tween the great river Jacatra, and the 
and he trusted that instructions to attempt Sloken, an artificial water-course, neither 
it would arrive before the expedition was of which were fordable. This position 

ready to sail. Instructions were received was shut up by a deep trench, ^strongly 

from this country, in April. It was after* pallisaded. Seven redoubts, and many 
wards apprehended that the season was batteries, mounted with luary cannon, 

too far advanced fur it to be made at that occupied the most commanding grounds 

time. Considerable naval difrK:ultie.s had within the line.s. The fort of Coriielis 

seemed to oppose themselves to tlie under- was in the centre, and the whoIe*of the 
taking, and here peculiar credit w*as due woiks was defended by a numerous and 
to lord Minto. He had made such exami- well organised artillery. Tlie season was 
nations with respect to the course of navi- loo far ailvanced, the heal too violent, and 
gation to be pursued, as greatly forwarded our nudibers insuflicieiit, to admit of re- 
the object in view. From the ordinary gular approaches. To carry the works 
course of navigation in those seas, cmisi- by assault was the alternative, and on that 
derabli^ obstruction.s were to he feared, he decided. The situation in which the 
These were so very great, that the officer enemy pre.sented himself was such, that to 
to whom th,e naval part of the expedition different oflicor.s, and to diflerent men, it 
was to be trusted^ expressed considerable^ would have furnished an obstacle sulTi- 
apprehension^ on that bpad. These, how- ciently formidable to prev^t any farther 
ever, were completely dissipated* when advance. *'Fhe general knew the ofliceri 
the plan which lord Minto had formed and the meh he had to command, and deter- 
was explained. Admiral Drury* died in mined on an assault. On this occasion 
March, and the command in consequence colonyel Gillespie led the attack with such 
devolved upon commodore Broughton, spirit, that the enemy /lew*bcforc him as 
The wholq force sailed on the 31 st July, if they had no means of resistance. The 
under the directions of rear-admiral Stop- whole of the business was conducted in 
ford. The governor-general in person ac- the ablest manner, and while the io.ss of 
copipanied this expedition, in order to the enemy was very severe, ours v/as re- 
make such inquiries and form such ar- markably slight, as the greatest loss expe- 
raugements as were likely to be conducive rienced was caused by tne explosion of a 
to the ends for which the conquest was battery,' which c^ur victorious troops had 
undertaken. The landing was etfected at taken possession of. A variety of difl'er- 
z place called Chillcnilliiig, situate about ent attacks were necessarily made ; each 
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wis ( iv>\% (I uitii siM'fVJss, and it was infinite importance. If it w'as not im- 
Bcvilt t j s.Vv viliiv.iL i<a<l iieeri condtiLtccl portant as a colony gained to , England, it 
the liPsL I'lu* v^ry nbie i‘xertion| of was of great importance that it bad been 
culojK I ‘pi: t iJitlil ri»‘t he praised too snatched from France. That the enemy 
mn.h. L\v. . di' * i'» tliaj* gnllani oilicer had been dispossessed of it \\as of great 
to s'.uc, dial :i’ liiti tune *110 thus distin- importance to onr East India possessions, 
guijhtcl i.’iKSi It ht nothin i»ood health, as in ihfe hands of France there W'os every 
He w' K vn y miuc«ll, \ol, unremitting in reason to fear from the actitity of the 
hii t\t. ik-i hi;^ weakness in enemy, that it would be made the dicans 

hi’ zpii, i.tU; was only Solicitous to dis- *| of great annoyance to us. Thisdiad beeii 


cb.irgo hi^« duty. One iiistance of tins be 
wialied paiti^ui. rly \o notice. When the 
enemy fled, and hei>avviiie Iiorse pursuing 
him, colonrJ ^ jie was heard to lament 
that he b ’.d iu> InJrse to join in the pur^ 
suit. A tio.vc v.:is tlicii bi(:#iic;ht to him, 
which hv, ua.i jurit about to mount, when 
rxhau^ied hv iridi position and the over- 
araimd c \'.rtions he had made, he fainted^ 
on t.lij spot. Colonel M'L<od also, who 
mdoiUmaiely lost his Idjiji in this operation, 
oiiglu not io be IbrgoUen. 'than fiim, a 
braver oliic^er bad nev.;i‘ drawn bis ksvvoi J 
in the scMvice of his country, lb* hWl, 
while nobly taking bis part tn the cxe'i- 
tiojis of i.his g!()i ions day. Tlie (lestrinjit^ii 
ot the tnemv had been immense, as an 
army of I0,()(;0 men bad been killed, made 
prisoners, or d*. -pursed, with the exception 
of a small body, which had reined with 
the French general up the country. I’lie 
conduct of liCiilenant general sir S. Auch* 
muty, who commanded on ibis occasion, 
was cjitillod to the biglicst praise. In 
speakihg of him, he had only to use the 
words of Jord Minto. Tiie right hon. 
gent, here quoted that part of tiie noble 
lord’s letter, where he observes, tliat his 
sovereign wiil^not forget the sliai»j sir 
Samuel Aucliinu'y bad in the operations, 
nor his couiuryuien fail to appreciate the 
man who bad so eminently distinguished 
|utuscir. — It was abnost uniKccshary to 
state, ^laL wherewer the navy could take 
a part in the operations, all iliat could bo 
done was cfll'cl'jd bv their zeal and valour. 
'J’hc manner in winch the subordination of 
(be army had been speken tifn'as a sui»ji*ct 
of much rongratuhilinii. Tliero nevei was 
HU iusJance' of an ainiy being in a*coun- 
try which aflbrdcd sncli temptations to 
pluiukr, deporting itself in a manner more 
icgu'ar i:iui correct. — On the importance 
of Java, a? an acqubsilion of l^tcrrUoiy, he 
would not srjoak at present, as he wished 
to avoid tiiuehingoii any subject on which 
li diflcrence of opinion might exist to dis- 
turb that unanimity wiiioh he hoped would 
accompany tKc vote. He would, how- 
ever, say that the conquest of Java was of 


perceived by the governor- general, and to 
him in particular weic (he thanks of the 
House due for the manner in which he 
had taken upon hinist If tOijm'pare an ex- 
pediiioii, ;i:id I'or tke wisdom and skill 
With whit\i all his arrangements had been 
made, fii; v.ould tiin move, '* That 
I the Thanks ( l‘ this lloiis*.; i,' yen to the 
right uiK (Albert li>rJ Minlo, j^overnor- 
gciicr.ii 6i‘ tlic Jhitisli possessions in (be 
Kasi Indii lor tin: v, I ’.doin nd [inili.y 
with wiiicli llio military leLio. ces c/f the 
ikiti^h iLUf’Ui: in India have 1 n ajjplicd 
in the ic : tiion oi tlu* p^r. ri o the ciu-my 
ill 'the 'Lv.-.;ein .s(as, by ii.c cjnpu’st of 
the i« bin«b'« oT Eourbon . ud ^tlauntiuk:, 
and by tbe recent hucces.sb.l opeiutioiis in 
the island of Java; uml that lids House 
dolb .iLinhuift ihe brilliant and iinporlaiit 
successes which Irave crowned our arms 
in that (piailci of the globe to the vigoious 
system of well-concerted measures so 
wisely adopted and steadily pursued by 
Ciilbert loid Minto.” 

Mr.^ t^hcrUhn said, that be had not a 
moment’s hesitation in concurring v.iili 
the right lion, gent., (hat no thanks the 
House could bestow would be an adeijuate 
reward for the gallantry and discipline 
displayed by the Unlisli army ; but hoiv- 
cver ungracious the task luiglit be, he 
could nut prevail upon hini.self to say, ihat 
the same claim existed on behalf of lord 
Miiilo, to justify the pompous fihraseology 
employed in (he mrMon jist read. In the 
lir t place, it ou^^bt to be made out, that it 
was luhoiily exirenieiy essential to the sue- 
ccs.sor; he undertaking, but that itwasabso- 
lutely necessary that the governor-general 
should lorsake his Station at Eeiignl, to 
tiller on a voyage for six W'ceks or two 
monchs, to be present at the conquest of 
Batavia. Nothing but absolute necessily 
could justify the lorsaking of the trust re- 
posed in iiim elsewhere. Much merit 
had been attributed to lord Minto from 
the circumstance, that, at the time the dis- 
patches from this country, authorising 
him to undertake the expedition againsit 
the Mauritiu.s^ every thing had been pre- 
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parted for that purpose, and yet on tiie !• certain destruction ? or whether certain 
first check received, iht? whole ohjocl of destfuction will not attend our troops if 
the armament must have been dIsap* remain,:** These inquiries were to be 
pointed, had it not been for the admirable passed over; inquiries which he would 
conduct of .capiMii Rowley (whose merits like to have answered by some of the 
could not be over-stated) who maintained, East-lndia pi.'^ectors, who, by some un- 
with an inferior force, the honour*and su- , lucky .accident, on a queslioH in which 
periority,o# our flag. Whatever applause,* they were peculiarly* concerned, were 
th(T<?fore, was due fo captain Rowley for ail absent fiojn the Hou;^ : Why, if the 
this circftnislance, must of necessity be 'conquest was worth tlie *blood it had cost. 


w'itiidiawti from lord Minto. — The next 
merit attributed to the governor-general 
was, that the time of year liie expedition 
against Ratavi.'kwas undertikeri, rendered 
the surceJiS exlreindy douhifol, and ad- 
miral Drury 1 who had been lofig in those 
se.Js, from the lateness of the ^ea^oii de* 
?spairetl of aeromplishing the object ; but 
tint the governor general had made him- 
r^eir, III liengal, so niueh more'inaster td’ 
liie subject than the Britisb naval rorii- 
imnder, that it was dtiormined to oio- 
e'ecd. The ii‘;ht hcti. gent, congraiu- 
iate’d the House that loul Minto was so 
di.sliiiguislied an admiral, and he hoped 
that he would llki wi-e [.wove limis^ If, 
without the aid of nuiiisir n, a great ge- 
neral : it w'as, however, no great c<»mpli- 
inciit to our naval commander.^, who had 
devoted their attention sidely to inatlers of 
navigation. Imr was it to be believed, 
that so experienced an oilicer as admiral 
Drury, was to bo instructed by the go- 
vernor-general r and in this instance too. 
if any merit were due to loid Mjnio, it 
fiiu^t be detracted in i he .ssmui proportion 
from admiral Diury. — d'lie right lion, 
gent, said he couhi by no means concur 
111 the oj)iiiion cNpiaj'-.^ed, that tlio impor- 
tance of t(ie aeijinsiiioii lo the n ilion was 
not to be contemplaicd in a juestion of 
this kind, — You must not/' sani the 
Chancediorof the Exchequer, enter upon 
that, for it will be sure to produce a dif- 
ference of opiiuion.^"'* L’nqueslioiiably 
Samuel Aucbmuly, colonel Gillespie, and 
iho other brave soldiers engaged, hail 
done their duty in obeym.g iho orders of 
iludr superiors, and they deser^’ed a rc- 
waid for their vaidur ; but when it was 
demanded of the House to pass a vote of 
thanks to, the [ilannef of the expedition, 
because it had succeeded, .surely it would \ 
not In; denied that now was the most 
p>;oper time to^ consider what was tlie 
value, of the acquisition. *' No,’* said the 
ChaiK v’llor of the Exchequer again, ** you 
must not inquire whether it i.'. wortli the 
many precious livesjl has cost ? Whether 
we can quit it ivithojut leaving the natives 


jvere they backward in giving their share 
of applau.se?— There were terms of ap- 

probation too strong as applied lo sir 
^.'^amuel Auchmuty* for his skill and intre- 
.pidity, beciuise he had bc^n compelled to 
erig-iged in a project, than which it was 
confessed none was more hazardous*; and 
at one time he bad no choice between ad- 
^venturous fortitude and a di.sgraceful re- 
treat : eithcpFort Cornclis must be taken 
by storm, or the^expedition reimquished ; 
for a iVguliir .>iege would have ilcsiroyed 
our army. The right* lion. gent, over th^ 
won hi not deny, that'^ bcfoie the 
.sfonnirig oi' Fort C'ornelis was determined 
up(4|u, it had born in agituiion whether the 
liiiiish troops should not iibnndoii a pro- 
ject, the siiccos.s of which was almost vi- 
sionary, and the reward, it the object were 
aiiained, but a name. Why was it neces- 
sary that lord Minto should accompany 
the armamcnl } He had a rooted dislike 
to afp/ civil coniroul being exercised over 
an army or navy, li savoured too much 
of the French levolulioii, wheic axleputy 
born iIk’ Convention always accompanied 
the tioons — non to .'•hare the danger, but 

10 paiixipaU* in tlfc glory. — He w'ished 
to Npcaic witli cveiy re.^pect of lord Minto 

‘ r pis.M'nal re>ptci he felt — but he 
could nut but recollect something of his 
conduct ill Corsica, tovtards the much 
ianiCiiicd sir John JNic.ore ; which, if it 
had .^uccctiiled in influencing that highly , 
valuable ofi'iccr, would have rendered him 

11 proscribi.d man over life face of the 
carlli. Tfic* right hon. gent, concluded 
i>y saying* that he inu.il be informed of the 
esbcntial iieceasily of lord Miiilo*s leaving 
the seat of giwernment fo- superintend 
the operatioii.s of the expedition ; and tilJ 
he bad ollkial proof of the great merit 
and value of hU fiersonal attendance he 
could notijlhougl) it miglit appear invi- 
dious, concur in the pompous and '’elabo- 
rate panegyric which had been framed on 
the wisdom and vigour of that noble lord *8 
system ol o[.f;ia‘.ioiis, 

Mr. Yi^rkc obsenicd, that lie had taken 
a lar dilicrent view of the subject from 
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the right hon. gentleman, and hoped tp 
convince the House, notwiihstandinglthe 
plausibility of what had been^ just staled, 
that lord Minin fully descTved*the compli- 
ment proposed to be paid to him. After 
professing that, in a question of this kind, 
he dismissed all party fetdingst he admit- 
ted that it was cx^emely^fit to inquire, 
whether the object that was to be attained, 
namely, the dislftdgment of the enemy 
from a post where he might greatly annoy^ 
our trade, was or was not worthy the 
means employed and the expcnce incurr- 
ed ; but he denied that those inquiries 
should extend to the question, whether il 
was. wise or impolitic to retain possession 
of the*island thus acquired ? No man, he 
believed, would doubt that it was ex- 
tremely desirable that the French should 
be driven from a situation, where they 
possessed such extensive means of annoy- 
ance to our trade in thc^lndian seas/e^pe- 
ciaily when it was recollected that of late 
years j)articfilarIVf the employment of this 
station against Great Jlritain had he&n 
made so iin|)Oi'tant an object wjih the 
French government. With regard to 'the 
peculiar merits of lord Minto, it was unne- 
cessary to confirm what harl been already 
so ably 'urged as to his lordship^s merits 
in planning and arranging the subjugation 
of these islands. He admitted that the 
talents and judgment of commodore 
Rowley could not he too much ])raised, 
and hccwas glad that under Divine Provi- 
dence, we had innumerable examples of a 
similar kind ; yet it was not to be- sup- 
posed that this circumstance only had ef- 
fected the conquest of the Mauritius. ^No ; 
to the talents of lord Minto Cricat- Britain 
was maiidy indebted. Surely it was no 
small praise to say of the governor-general 
that he had forestalled, as it were, the wishes 
df his government. Was it no ni(‘rit to a 
man td say that, at tlie very instant in- 
structions arrived to make preparations for 
an important attempt, all the arrange- 
ments had been made, and, that the expe- 
dition was ready to .sail r At least, it was 
but justice to say, that he had done;nore 
than even ihft most sanguine could ex- 
pect. — The right hon. gent, who spoke lnst, 
had alluded to some transactions in Cor- 
sica. What they were, he was perfectly 
Ignorant; but this he knew, that they had 
DO bearing upon the present 'quesiion ; the 
true point to be considered was, whe* 
filer there was any danger at all in lord 
Mmto’s leaving the seat of government } 
Wiral was. to prevent him ^ Were there 


commotions in Bengal ? No. Was his pre- 
sence required at that particular period f 
No. Was his presence required a.t Java 
Undoubtedly it was most important, not 
only to the success of the expedition, but 
to the future settlement of the conquered 
island. siSir Samuel Auchmuty must have 
‘been comparatively ignorant ottlie inten- 
tions of the governor ; whether it'wJVs in- 
tended merely to lake military possession/ 
or whether it was to he retamed as a co- 
lony to be attached lo the motlier coun- 
try : whether military or civil magistrates 
should be appointed ; and vast variety of 
' other points, to deci(j|e upon w hich 
person buUthc governor-general was in- 
competent. Undei 'hese circumstances 
he hoped the Mouse wou 1 (ccl, that had 
his lordship remained in Bengal, be would 
have been deficient in a neccssaiy and im- 
portant part of his duly. — Muck bad been 
said on what, to his mind, was a most con- 
spicuous instance of high desert in lord 
Minto, namely, that he procured lhe«ex- 
peijilion to sail,^ aliliougli •admiral Drury 
had first expressed his opinion lo the 
contrary. Jt was true that sir S. Auih- 
inuty was of tlie same sentiment, tind yet 
that lord Minto, bj^ explaining lo those 
gallant ofilcers a new couise of navigation 
to the west of Borneo, had convinced 
them that the expedition could sail, and 
reach its destination before the selling in 
of the S. W. w'inds ; for iioughl to be known, 
that w hile the expedition was only in con- 
tcnipla'tion, lord Minto had employed a cap- 
tain Grcf'g, of great experience, to Iry the 
soundings of the new course hy the (’.na- 
mall.n, and by shewing his report to admiral 
Drury and sir S. Auchmuty , they were con- 
vinced that the project was practicable. 
What then became of tins ground of objec- 
tion against the noble lord ? A passage, 
through which before only small vessels 
fi.ul proceeded, wastdisepyered, through 
which 100 sail might proceed with secu- 
rity. * Under these circumstances, he 
Ousted that the House would diiler from 
the riglK iion. gentleman, and bestow the 
tribute of giatitude iwhich distinguished 
.services so justly merited. Before he sat 
down, he begged to refer to what had been 
stated, that at one time after the city of 
Batavia had been captured, the enterprize 
was found to be so hazardous, that lord 
Minto had it in contemplation to resign 
the attempt. On what authority such a 
statement was made, his majesty^s mini8<« 
ters knew not, but certain it was that no 
such information bad'eome to their know 
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ledge. On the wholei he did not despair iiuiij But since the subject had been 
that even the right hon. genilernati over sTarf^d 9 he felt himself bound to state his 
the way would be convinced by what rea.<i>n8 for considering lord Minto as 
he had said, and that the vote of thanks to justjy entitled to their thanks. He then 
lord Minto would be carried without a entered into a defence of lord Minto’s 
dissentient \'oice. conduct on ttjfose points wherein he had 

Sir Henry Montgomery objectet^ to the been attacked. Fie justified his leaving 
veto of th^ks to lord Minto, because be his government, by the greafnes^ of the 
conceived that noble lord to have done occasion, and the example of many former 
little, if ^indeed he had done anything, governors, accordiifg to the system 
which could entitle him to so high an ho- pursued in that quarter, were frequently in 
nour. Perhaps he rather deserved cen- hie habit of gdng out of their jurisdiction 
sure for sonic of the acts which had mark- f( r far less important purpiTSes. As for 


ed his visit to Java, one especially of 
which was to ^ve freedom toall the slaves 
the moment he arrived; a rpoceeding 
which he could not but condemn, as they 
were the -most blood-thirsty fellows ima- 
ginable. The hon. baronet then read 
some extracts from a private letter, which 
he had reepived from India, the purport of 
which exii acts was to cast a portion of 
blame upon some of the actions of hud 
Minto, and he concluded by submitting to 
the IIoUM?, wlioitlu r lliey could, vvitli any 
propriety, |)ass a vote of thanks to his loid- 
fihip ; thougii at the same time, he \vas en- 
tirely of opinion that every praise should 
he heslo^^ed upon tlie gallant achieve- 
ments of geiier.d Auchmuty and the army 
serving under him. 

<Jen»u*al Taileton ridiculed the idea of a 
man of sir S. Auchmuty's abilities being 
sent out on an expedition witli a nurse to 
superinteiui liim. The House need not 
refer to the Dcjmtiesorthc Trench Conven- 
tion alone, to convince them of the iinpo- 
iicy of setting civil masters over military 
commanders, I’or if they 'looked to the 
wars of prince Kugene and the duke of 
Marlborough, ihe same fact was rendered 
most evident. Neither, in later days, could 
he think the sailing of far-famed sir Wil- 
liam Curtis from the Downs, had any good 
effect en tlie Walclutien expedition. He 
bestowed a high panegyric on sirS. Auch- 
inuty, to whose decision and temerity in, 
attacking Fort Cornelis, together ivith the 
valour of ihe army, he attributed the 
salvation of the whfjle force. On this 
ground he would give his negative to the 
vote of thanks to lord Minto, as decidedly 
as he would with satisfaction give hisaOir- 
rn alive to the other votes. 

Mr. Grant, after the discussion that had 
already taken place, would not occupy 
much of the time of the House, and the 
more so as there had been expressed 
difference of opinion with regard to the 
uiilitiiry merit of the expeditions in quea- 


liis lordship's voyage being connected 
a controlling superintendance over 
'the military, no candid man could enter- 
tain the idea ; and as no injury or iticon- 
venieiice had arisen from his absence, he 
ought, so far from being blamed, to be 
•highly conimciulod for his anxiety to be 
on the spot for the purpose of making the 
moft beneficial arrangements for his coun- 
try and the East India Company. For 
his part, he had not heard r<iy thing of 
w^at the hon. baronet had asserted with 
regard to the manumission of the slaves; 
ancF W'ould only observe, that first re- 
ports of that sort were generally very 
inaccurate and imperfect, and the repeti- 
tion of them ought not to be^ lightly 
hazarded. 

Mr. P. Moore thought the House ought 
not to come to this resolution till they had 
further documents on the subject, as, at 
present, they saw nothing to jostijy lord 
Minto for going out of his government. The 
I lion, cx- director who spoke last on this oc- 
casion seemed willing to set aside a very 
good rule observed in another place, name- 
ly, never to vote thanks or a pension for ser- 
vices in India, till the party returned, and 
his whole conduct had gone under review 
and consideration. In his opinion, lord 
Minto had enough to do at the seat of go* 
vernment, and his absenting himself was 
extremely censurable. Neither could any 
thing be more improper than for a civil 
officer to go as a check with a military 
force ; as an example of which, he had 
heard that if it had depended on lord 
Minto's opinion, the expedition would 
have been abandoned* altogether on the 
eve of its accomplishment. He would 
therefore giye his vote against the* motion. 

Mr. decided convic- 

tion thatdord^Minto had justly earned the 
thanks of the House, by the skilful and 
judicious plans which he had directed to 
be put in execution. In quitting his go- 
vernment, it was impossible that he cquM 
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been aciusited by any other motive!^ 
than what were cnnuectrd with the uubtic 
good and with his public duty, naiueiy, as 
governor general. * I 

Mr. Fremantle agreed \vith the right hon. 
gentleman who ^poke last, as to the mo- 
tives by which it was evident lord Minto 
must havc'bcen in/liioncii^ in hie ‘tempo- 
rary deparlure frbni the seat of govern- 
ment. He thought, ajso, *that the right 
hon. gentleman who opposed the motion) 
should have proved that, during lord Min« 
♦ o's abseiic#, any risk to the civil govern* 
ment was incurred, or loatany injury was 
actually sustained. Tliis, however, hn 
believed could not be done, lie regretted 
also* that it should have occurred to the 
right hon. gentleman to compare his su- 
{icriiUetvlauce of the military expedition 
to .Java, to the controul cxt rclsed by a 
, deputy of the French directory. With 
regard to that lesponsil^ility which Q,very 
commander ougiit .occasionaliy to as.cumc 
to himsclf,4 ill defiance of the strict line 
marked out for him by the government at 
home, he thought it the prime feature* of 
a British commander, and it was sech a 
responsibility that lord Nelson took upon 
himself when he quitted his station in the 
Medit^irranean, and proceeded to the 
West Indies in quest of the French fleet. 
Under all the circumstances, tlicreforc, he 
c^utd not reconcile to himself to give a 
•ilent vote in favour of a man who had de- 
ferved so well of his country ; of a man 
who had incurred every ri'^k of responsibi- 
lity which success might justify, but 
which, had he failed, would only have 
subjected him, perhaps, to ignominy ami 
censure. — As to the statements of th& [lOn. 
baronet, he himsell had seen pri\ato l om- 
niunicalions of a very diflinent tendency. 
While, however, lie was in favour of ih»; 
•iinotioii, he could not rc fraiii from .saving 
a few ‘Words as to the policy of the cap- 
ture; and here, he wa-s afraid, it might be 
justly said, that if we were to pend Brithdi 
troops to keep it, we had gajned a loss. 
We had not the means of sending out 
troops to g^rrUon the country ; and ought 
rather to coiumunicate freedom and com- ! 
merce to the natii^es, for the purpose of 
Tendering them independent of every Fu- 
ropiean power. ^ 

Mr. Whitbread said, that ‘he bad paid 
every attention to ibe subject under dis- 
cussion which it seemed to him to re- 
quire, ai>d was sorry, ^therefore, that a 
vote of thanks should have been proposed 
io lord MuitOj for* however unwiUiugly he 


might do it. be feh himself conscientiom^dy 
bound to oppose the measure. He thought 
the question was not, whether lord MiiUo 
had done certain services to ihe ‘country, 
nor whether he had acted with a certain 
degree of judgment and ‘vigilance credita- 
ble to himself and beneficial to the British 
I possessions in India; but whether he had 
perforgaed .‘•nch service.s, wlieftiar he had 
displayed such judgment and vigilance us 
might ju.slly entitle him to so high ail 
honour as receiving a vote of thanks from 
that House. Much had been already 
said, within those walls, of the prostitution 
of votes of thanks, and if the resolution 
then under discussi<9ii should he passed, it 
would, in^his opinion, be another proof cf 
that prosiitutioii. L*mJ ]\iiiUo might have 
gieat merit; Balavia might he a posso-s- 
sion of great value to this (..o oitry ; but 
wiiat Inul been done by lord JNl.iito that 
could not have been done uiihoiit iiirii i 
What schemes of jiolicy had he* devised, 
what measures of utility had lio cflected, 
what achievements had hq performed* that 
co'ukl justify l)is absence ? Was it a cus- 
tomaly procedure of that Hoii>e to jiass 
votes of thanks to those who had, .planned 
successful and impoitant cxpoiiitions 
Certainly not. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty mighi have planned many 
which had been gloriou.sly achieved ; but 
did it ever occur to that House to vote him 
their thanks He thought it was estab- 
lishing a new and uniitces&ary })recedi;nl, 
and he regret led that the ineaMire had 
been |>ro})osed,* as it only tnidod to bring 
loid Mintons name ami actions under u 
discu sion iVoiii \vlii« li they coulil not re- 
liie untouched, even iho'igli the lesolutioii 
shoiihi be ultimately cairu d. 'ihe mar- 
quii^ Wellesley, indeed, ha<! Iiecn thanked 
by that liouse for a noble and et tensive 
plan f.>r expelling the French Iroiri the 
Indian peiiiusula; ^ut ho conceived there 
Viras a vast diflerenco beuVeou the two pro- 
j jects. , While, however, he dissented from 
the motion which would convey the thankn 
of that, House to lord Minto, he should 
mo.st w'ill.ngly coney r in every praise that 
It might be judged proper to bestow upon 
sir S. Auchinuly, ,and upon the officers 
and men serving under him. * 

Mr. Secretary Ryder began by dis- 
claiming any motives which might arise 
out of political or private acquaintance 
with the noble lord wlio was the object of 
the motion, in advocating the present vote 
of thanks. He would not go into any 
dcUil of the circumStmices of the achieve- 
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ment so ably narrated by hia right hon^ 
friend, but would confine himself to the 
•nmple question ; which was, whether the 
result of this most important campaign did 
not deserve the thanks of that House. The 
conquest of* the Alauritius and the island 
of Java Was by far the most important co- 
lonial coiuyiest made in our £a$t Indian 
hi.<toriy ;t*not, perhaps, so much #t»n ac- 
count of Uie territorial acquisition thereby 
gained, but for the protection which our 
commerce in the Eastern seas would re- 
ceive from this station. It was also im* 
port ant, because it .struck the last blow at 
the power of Fftnce in the Indies, and be- 
cause it deprived her of an islj^nd which 
was the depdt of all her annoyances to us 
there, and the rend<»zvous of all her pri- 
vateers. It was not, in his mind, — what- 
ever the right hon. gent, on the other side 
might imagine,— -the least important fea- 
ture in the merits of lord Minto, that hn 
went out of his way to collect information 
for the purposes of this conquest, and that 
he superintcnderl the arrangement^ imme- 
diately preparatory to it, * Meither clidlie 
think that the praise of having laid inch 
an admirable plan for so successful o con- 
quest, could be done away by any extract 
of a private letter which an hon. baronet 
had thought proper to produce, 'i’o say 
that the information of that piivalc letter 
was false, was an awkward cxprcsriion ; 
but what guarantee had lie for its accu- 
racy ? He thought lord Minto eminently 
entitled to the distinguished honounof the : 
thanks of that House. 

Mr. Elliot ^Tiid, he could not give a silent 
vote on this occasion, when he heard a right 
hon. gent, near him comjinre the conduct 
of his noble i'licnd, lord Minto, in accom- 
pany inj;j the expedition to Java, to the ex- 
ercise of civil control which the deputies 
of the French Convention exercised over 
the generals in thejcarly period of ilic 
Hevolution. He thought his noble friend 
most eminently merited the vote thinks 
proposed, as it w^as evident that his ably- 
conceived and well-digested pjan had 
wrested from Frans'e her last and best 
possession in India. With respect to what 
had been said of his noble friend's cqpduct 
in Corsica, lie would ordy say, that it 
would bear the strictest investigation. He 
should be sorry to revive the controversy 
oii this suhject^'and particularly as bis 
noble friend was ever ready to bear his 
warmest testimony to the military merits 
and high character of the gallant person 
alluded to. * 

(VOL. XXI.) 


I Tiy! question being put and carried, 

I •Tifc C/iancelhr • qf Exditquer then 
movi^d, That the thanks of this House 
be given to dieut. general the hon. John 
Abercromby, fur his able and gallant con- 
duct and merit^ions exertions in ejecting, 
with rapidity, the entire conquest of the 
importlxnt islan^ of Mauritius f— To lieut. 
gen. sir Samuel Auchnfhty, for the deci- 
,sion, skill, and energy mpiiifeatcd by him 
I in the command of the forces of his Ma- 
and of Uie East India company in 
the'late operations in the island of Java, 
by which the honour of the British nation 
•tras been gloriously sustained, and addi- 
tional lustre has beeif reilocteil on the re- 
putation of the British arms To.vhxi- 
adinirul Albemarle Bertie, and to rear- 
admiral the hoii. Robert Stopford I for their 
•cordial co-opeiation, and the essential 
service icitdered by them in the late ope- 
rations in the Eastern seas:— To major- 
gojcrals Ilemy Warde and Frederick Au- 
gustus Wclherall, and to thq^ several of- 
ficers of the army, both European and 
native, for their gallant conduct and me- 
ritorious exertions in the late successful 
military operations in the Eastern seas 
l o commodores William Robert Brough- 
tnn ami J«jsiris Rowley, and to tbj^j several 
captains and ollicers of his Majesty's iia.val 
forces employed in the late operations in 
the Eastern sea.s, for their sitillul, gallant, 
and meritorious exertions in the reduction 
of the enemy's seiilements in that quarter 
of the globe:— That this Housfe doth 
highly approve and acknowledge the zeal, 
discipline, and bravery, uniformly dis- 
played by the noU'CornmisMoned ofiicevs 
and }>rivate soldiers, both European and 
native, employed against the enemy iq 
the several operations in the Eastern seas ; 
and that the same be signified to them by 
the commanders of the several corps, ivhp 
are desired to thank them for their. gallant 
behaviour : — That this House doth highly 
approve and acknowledge the services of 
the seamep and royal marines serving on 
board hi.s Majesty's ships employed in 
the late operations in the Eastern seasj 
and lhat the same be ftignil}cd to them ^ 
the.captains of the several ships, wfto aro 
desired to thank them for their gallant be* 
haviour." 

All fvhioli were agreed to nm, cotu 

leri HO^Js a OF, commons, 

Tuesday t January 

Resolutions liULM'iNv to tht. Dis- 
TiLLJ.RiEs.], Thf! blouse huving resolved 

(L) 
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itself into a Committee to take into ^nsi- 
deration the acts relating to the Qistil- 
leries, • 

The Chancellor of the Exehtquer rose for 
the purposij of proposin^r certain Resolu- 
tions recommending the Psohibition of all 
Distillation from Grain in Great Britain, 
for a time^^ to be limitcd|. He regretted 
that the comparative failure of the crop 
for the last yean had rer^derod it necessary, 
to resort to the same expedient. The 
principles upon which the question rested, 
had already«met with such ample discus- 
sion in that House, that he should not 
think it necessary to enter at all into its ab-«^j 
stract incrit's. •He had, however, merely* 
to vit^te, that as the Revenue might sutler 
materially if the duties resulting from 
spirits dij&tilled from grain were to expire 
as soon as the prohibition commenced, iti ) 
had been thought advisable that the 
duties should be transfiQjrred to spiiitsrdis- 
tilled from sugar. After sonic further ob- 
servations, ^expressive of the necessity for 
resorting to the restriction, and his regrht, 
that such a measure should be necessary, 
the right hon. gentleman moved thc^fol- 
lowing Resolutions: 

1. ** That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, Jhat from and after the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1812, and until the 3lstof Dec. 
1812, no worts or wash for dislillalion in 
any part of* Great Britain shall be made 
or brewed from oats, barley, or any other 
corn or grain, or fiotn malt, flour, or bran, 
or an;^ mixture with the same j nor shall 
any worts or wash, which shall have been 
made or brewed from oats, barley, or any 
Either corn or grain, or from rha]t,.flour, or 
bran, or any otber mixture with the Same, 
in any part of Great Britain, be distilled 
after the 15th of Feb. 1812. 

2. That it shall be lawful for bis Ma- 
jesty by proclamation, at any time after 
the Ist^ofOct, 1812, if in his royal discre- 
tion he shall judge it to be for the benefit 
and advantage of this kingdom^ either to 
terminate such prohibition froiji a time to 
be specified, not less than 80 days from 
the date of the said proclamation, or tur- 
ner to corltinue it from the said S^lstof 
Dec. until 30 days after the then pext 
meeting^ of parliament. 

3. " That during any period in which 
the distillation of spirits from cornlar grain 
in Gfeat Britain shall be f^ohibit^d,. the 
duties on worts or wash made iiir %ireat 
Britain for extracting spirits, and the 
ciuties on spirits made m Great Britain, 
and on spires , nmUa in. Ireland, and im-» 


ported into Great Britain, and the duties 
on licences on the content or capacity of 
stills used in Scotland for making low 
wines or spirits, and also the duties on' 
spirits manufactured in England and 
brought from thence into Scotland, and on 
spirits piade in Scotland and imported into 
England, and the respective drjiwbacks on 
the exportation of such spirits, *3haU be 
suspended. * 

4. That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon of wort or 
wash brewed or made for extracting spirits 
in England, for home consumption, from 
sugar, an excise duty of iR Sd. 

.5, '' Tl\at during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English wine 
measure, of wort or wu^h, brewed or made 
from sugar, for extracting spirits in the 
lowlands. of Scotland, for consm'^otion in 
Scotland, an excise duty of 8 

(i. That during sucli suspension, there 
be charged for ever\ gallon, English wine 
measure, of spirits, of the strength of. one 
to ten pver hydrometer proof, and so in 
proportion for# every higher or lower de- 
gree hf strength, which shall be made or 
distilled in the lowlands of Scotland, for 
consumption in Scotland, not exceeding 
the number of gallons of spirits limited 
and restricted to be distilled by or from 
each still, to be paid over and above the 
duty oil the licence or content of the still, 
and the duty on the wort or wash from 
which such spirits may be made or distil- 
led, att excise duty of 5d. 

7. " That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English- wine 
measure, of the*cubical content or capacity 
of each apd every still, including the head 
and every part thereof, and of any horn, 
pipe, tube, or other apparatus there w i tb con- 
nected, under whatever name or denomina- 
tion the same may be called or known, as 
high as the steam ca^p ascejnd,and until the 
top of the head shall turn downw^ards, and 
format angle of 45 degrees, which shall be 
used or employed for the purpose of mak- 
ing or distilling low wines or spirits from 
sugar, in the lowlands of Scotland, for 
consumption in Scotland, an excise duty 
of 1(3^/. ■ . 

6. " That during auch suspension, there 
be charged for every, gallon, English wine 
measure^ of wort or wash^ brewed or made 
frokn eugar, for extracting spirits in the 
highlands of Scotland, for consumption in 
tbe said highlands; an excise duty of Idl ' 

- '9; " Thut.durinjlf sucfi suspension, there 
be charged foreVery ^flon, English win* 
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meaiiure^ of spirits, of the strength of one ^T4| That tiering SDch suspension, there 
to ten orer hydrometer proof, and so in be clfarged for eviery gallon, English wine 
proportion for any higher or lower degree measure, of spirits, of the strength not ex- 
of strength, which shall be made or tiis- ceedingthat bf ohetoten overhydrometer 
tilled in the highlands of Scotland, for con* proof, and so in proportion for any higher 
sumption id the said highlands, not ex- degree of strength made oi* distilled in 
ceeding the number of gallons o( spirits England frotn sugar, and imported or 
limited, ani^ restricted to be distilled, by brought from thence into ScotlSnd, an ex- 
or frem**each still, to he paid osrer and cise duty of 6 j. ** 

above the« duty on the license or content , 15. That (!urii\g such ebspension, there 

of the still, and the duty on the wort or be charged for every gallon, English wine 
wash from which such spirit may be made aheasurc, of spirits, of a strength not ex- 
or distilled, an excise duty of 5d. ceeding that of one to ten T»ver hydro- 

10. That during such a suspension, meter proof, made or distilled in Scotland 

there be charged tor every gallon, Eng* ’fi^om sugar, and imported aqd brought 

lish wine measure, of the cubir^al content from thcncc into Engfand, an excise duty 
or capacity of each and every still, inciud- of 7jr. 1 1 Jd. ^ 

ing the head and every part thereof, and 10. ''That during such suspension, there 
of any horn, pipe, tube, or other apparatus be charged for every gallon, English wine 
therewith connected, under whatever measure, of aU such spirits as last afore- 
name or d/momiu<uion the same may be said, of a greater strength than of one to 
called, or known, as high as the steam can ten over hydromt*4er proof, and not ex- 
asceiid, and until the top of the head shall ceediog three per centum over and above' 
turn downwards, and form an angle of 45 the strength of one to ten over hydrometer 
degrees, which»shall be used or employed pfhof, an excise duty of 7s. 1 l;^a. and also 
for the purpose of making or distilling a further excise duty proportioned to the 
low wines, or spirhs in the highlands of degree of strength in which such spirits 
Scotland, for consumption in the said high* shall exceed the said strength of One to 
lands, an excise duty of HL ten over hydrometer proof. 

1 1. " That during such suspension, there 17. " Thatduring such suspension, there 

be charged for every gallon, English wine be charged upon all rum, brandy, spirits, 
measure, of spirits of a strength not ex- aqua vitm, or strong waters, (except rurti 
ceeding that of one to ten over hydrometer of the produce of the British ^plantations), 
proof, and so in proportion for any higher imported into Great Britain, and fur which 
degree of strength, made or distilled from the duties chargeable thereon sh^ll not 
corn or grain in England, and imported or have been paid on the !4th of January, 
brought from thence into Scotland, an cx- 1 81*2,. or imported after that day, an ad- 
cise duty of Sr. 3d, ditional duty of 12/. lOr. per centum upon 

12. That duringsuch suspension, there the produce aiid amount of the several 
be charged for every gallon^ English wine duties of excise imposed for or in respect 
measure, of spirits whicli shall be found in thereof, by any act or acts of parliament 
the stork, custody, or possession, of any now in force." 

distillef of spirits in Scotland, for exporta- Mr. Foftsonfjy did not rise to object to 
tion to England, of a strength not exceed- the Resolutions, but to complain of th& 
ing that of one to t^ii over hydrometer change that had been wrought in (be con- 
proof, made or distilled from corn or grain stitution of the country, by rjie usage that 
in Scotland, and imported or brought had silently grown up amongst the people, 
from thence into Emgland, an excise duty of looking for the relief of the respective 
of 5 Id. , grievances of dilierent trades and interests, 

13. “That during such suspension, to the executive government, and not to 
there be charged for every gallon, £ngli.«)h the constitutional source of appeal and ref- 
wine measure, of all .such spirits as last dress, the parliament. * He did not wish 
aforesaid,"of a greatfi* strength than that to impute any blame to the right hoh. 
of one to ten over hydrometer proof, and gent, for ihe^ course he had pursued ; but 
not exceeding three per centum over and he regr^ttech that a practice bad been si- 
above the strength of one to ten over hy* lenily growing up, which seemed to have 
drometer proof, an excise duly of 9s, 5<{d. rendered such a course of proceeding in 
and also a further excise duty propor- some measure excusable. The government, 
tioiied to the degree of strength in which however, had no reason for. not acting de- 
such spirits shall ex<feed the said strength cisirely ; for since July last the King'll 
efone to ten over hydrometer proof. 
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physicians mteruioed no expectatidns of to bolh Houses, of Parliament, of the 7th 
his Majesty’s recovery ; therefore nIiniS- instant, as relates to his Majesty’s House- 
ters might have acted as decisively and as hold, 

promptly as the occasion and*the interests The Chancellor of the Exchequer skid, that 
of the parties required, if the agricultural in rising to submit to the Committee those 
and colonial interests wxrc.so far involved measures, which, under existing circum- 
as to call for irnTriedlate andselfeclual re- stances,^ it might be proper for them to 
lief. He dhl not see why ^linisters Jdiould .adopt, he felt it to be impossible to avoid 
not have seen in tITat circumstance a suf- advertii\g to what had been thu epurse 
ficient leason fs^ asscu^blitig parliament, pursued in the last session of parliament, 
lie meant no particular imputation upon In doing this, it was not his wish to revive 
the right hoii. gent,, but hc^regretted that those controversies which had then taken 
departure from the sound political maxims place, but to take a pK'per view of what 
and conduct of their ancestors, which made was the present state of the great object 
pariianient, and parliament alone, the of their deliberations, as \;ompar€d with 
great resort" to* the people for all 8pecies*| what it was at the tormcr period. The. 
of fedress which did not come within the House mu!»t feel with great i egret the dif- 
laws of the country. In parliament all in* fercnce between the i-'tuation -in which 
teresfs w,cre represented, and in pailia- the 5 rw<?re placed at prescii! and that ia 
ment were at all times to be found per- whimf they had formerly stoou. When 
sons the best informed upon the several last the subject came under their conai- 
Rubjecls upon which ;^diC5S couJd, be deration, they could not but recoHect how 
sought for. . sanguine were their expectations of bis 

The Chanfcllor qf the Exchequer compli* Majesty’s speedy lecoveiy, and they must 
rnented the rieJit hon. gent, on the candid necessarily bear in mind^hat now was 
manner in whitli lie had made his obser- the* prospect b^ore them. Then, they 
vations; at the same time he could *not had reason to hope that before any great 
admit the existence of what had been length of time had elapsed, the Sovereign 
called the growing practice of those with- would be enabled to resume his kingly 
O'lt doc^rs. When parliament was not functions; but now, unfortunately, the 
sitting, the parties interested could only prospect was very much darkened. In- 
sqjply to the executive ; and even if par- stead of having before them statements 
liament had Hhon been sitting, the prohi- from the attendant physicians, declaring 
bition could not have been earlier than it | there was a great probability of his re- 
was now to be. covery, they had it now, on the authority 

The ‘Resolutions were then agreed to. of thetsame persons, that recovery w ar, 

very improbable, although not altogether 
State OF IiJELANO,] Mr. PG?i.^o?iljy gave hopeless. Jt was impossible not to see 
notice, on the part of a noble lri(;iid tlien that ditrerent circumstances must call 
absent (lord (i. raveiidisli), that (hat ifoble forth different measures. The course of 
lord would, on Monday se’nnight, submit human action must necessarily be guided 
to the llou.se a motion respecting the pre- by events. It was not for men to foresee 
sent Slate of Ireland. what would actually occur, and their best 

, 7'iic Chancellor of the Exchequer wished plans could only be formed to meet that 
to know if tiie right hon. gent, would have which could rationally be expected. For- 
any objection , tu state more specifically iherly, when recovery \i^as probable, it 
the object of the noble lord’s motion. was (heir duty primarily to' look to the 
Mr. Ponsonbj/ replied, that th^ motion of restoration of his Majesty to health, and to 
his noble friend would relate tu the pre* the exercise of the sovereign audmrity, 
sent Slate of Ireland generally, more but, at the same tin\e, to guard against 
particularly the existing state of the any inconvenience that might arise from 
Catholic population of that country. . tho temporary suspension of the kingly 

functions : now, when recovery was stated 


The 

having resolved itself into a CommiiteejOf pos^ibli^ he inrght yet, recover. Formerly, 
the whole House, to consider of so mjucl? thgy were called upon to make an ar- 
of the Speech, of tjim Lords Conjai^siopjefs. vybicb it was probable circum- 
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U> be highly improbable, it was for them 
to look primarily to the improbability of 
his Majesty’s resuming, the sovereigfn 
power, not leaving out of sight dial it was. 
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stances would only render necessary for a 
short period ; now, it was expedient to 
form one which might be expected to be 
permanent. The state of his Majesty's 
health, at present, was represented to be 
such, that recovery was very improbable, 
though not altogether hopeiees. The phy- 
sician who was most sanguine, he meant 
Dr. Synitx>ns, bad stated, that in 3 gDunger 
cases abetut half the number afflicted 
usually recovered ; but in cases of persons 
who weie more than seventy years of 
age, the recoveries were but as one in five. 
He bad, however, added, that in the case 
of the King, fr<^Yi the singular strength of 
his Majesty's constitution, he shojuld rather 
class him with those who were but of 
sixty, thaa with those who were seventy 
years of age. It was, therefore, their 
duty, under all the melancholy circtiin- 
stances of the case, to consider that as one 
in five of tliose who were so afflicted when 
more than seventy years of age recovered, 
they were not to consider his Majesty's 
recovery as more hopeless tlian in that 
proportion, even if the* ^xtraordinal-y 
strength of his constitution furnished no 
additional ground for hope. 

l^earing these considerations in mind, 
the right hon. gent, said lie should now pro- 
ceed to lay before the Committee what he 
conceived to be llic principal objects which 
they had to keep in view. In the first 
instance, the exercise of the royal autho- 
rity being suspended in the person of the 
Kiop’, it had been necessary for tl>em to 
coiibidor in uhat manner ii? should be sup- 
plied ; and in the next place, they were 
to take into their consideration the nature 
of the |)rovisioii which it would be neces- 
sary to make for ilie maintenance and 
comfort of the King during his illness. 
With rdspect to the first, a provision had 
already been made for supplying the exe- 
oUtive power, which ^gave to the Prince 
Regent the full powers of royalty at the 
expiration of* six weeks from the, com- 
mencement of the present session ; so that, 
as the law now stood, by about tjic 1 8tb 
of February, all the authority, as well as 
all the duties of the sovereign, would de- 
volve on him; and, ui^less some provision 
were inadb for his Majesty's Household, 
the Civil List also. If nothing were done 
by Parliament, the executive power would 
be Complete; bufr there would be no ar- 
rufigement for the maintenance and per- 
sonal dignity and comfort of his Majesty. 
The House had bad in their view, in tlie 
Iasi session of Parliament^ the necessity of 
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mak^g such an arraogemeiTt, and there. 
i'4ire provided that the restrictions on the 
Regent shmikl continue till six weeks after 
Parliament bad met, in order to give them^ 
an opportunity of xonsidering of what 
they were now. called upon to consider, 
namely, of making a provision suitable to 
1. maintain the dimity, and suppty the com« 

‘ forts which were necessafy to bis Majesty's 
jYreserit situation.^ On ijris subject, two 
considerations naturally suggested them- 
iselves; the firs^ was, from what fund, and 
from what source, were the provision anil 
atti^ndants to be drawn ? The second was, 
•as to the nature and extent of the provi- 
sion to be made? VYith respect to the 
first, he thought he need have no hasila- 
tion in saying, that his Majesty's present 
Civil List, and his present oflicers^and ser- 
vants, ought to constitute the fund and the 
source from Which the necessary provi- 
sions and attenciaruts should be taken. It 
was not in the ordinary course of things, 
when making a provision for ap individual 
in*his Majesty's present situation, to draw 
it from any other source than that which 
might be considered as peculiarly bis own. 
Li making the arrangement which he 
should have the honour to propose, it was 
the duty of the Committee to l^/ok not* 
only to the probabiliiy or improbability 
of his Majesty's recovery, but to have in 
their contemplation another 2vcnt, which 
was perhaps more likely and more proba- 
ble than his ultimate rtcovery. ^ That 
event was a partial recovery, which, 
thougii not such as to fit his Majesty for 
resuming the reins of government, might 
yet aflord him the means of tasting more 
comfirt and enjoyment than he could 
participate in at present ; a state in which 
he might be so far restored to reason, as 
to be sensible of what he was, and what 
he is. In the event of his so far awaking 
to a sense of his situation, it was natural 
to suppose that his feelings .would be less 
hurt to find, not merely the same indivi- 
duals aboi^ him who had formerly at- 
tended him, but the same officers he had 
been used to, than to find every thing, 
changed, and himself afteaded by nw 
officers, of whose nanrtes and of whose 
business he bad previously no knowledge. 
The Committee w^uld feel, that, in agree- 
ing to &ny •arrangement that might be 
proposed, it was their duty not to deny 
any thing thjft was necessary or de- 
sirable, but at th^ same time to be anxi- 
ous, to pay proper attention to economy, 
and to make the OrraDgement aa little 
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burthensonie to the public as possible It tinued. In this way. he thought there 
wa« not, however, possible, for any orfe would be a sufhcient number of persons in 
who took a view of the subject, to think attendance on his Majesty at Windsor, or 
that the double establishment necessary wherever else her Majesty should please 
to maintain a Regent and a King, could to direct. There was also a person, per* 
be conducted at as little «xpence as the fectly well known, who bad afcted as Pri- 
establishment of a King alonrt ISome ad- vate Secretary to his Majesty, whom it 
ditional prevision, it woul^l be seen, was would noubtless be thought pryper to re- 
necessary, and if aVuitableand satisfactory tain, and who would now act in Che ^apa* 
arrangement conjd be lyade^ which would, city of Private Secretary to herrMajtsty. 
not occasion an additional expcnce of more He trusted it would be generally admitted 
than 70,000/. per annum,, he trusted thfe*j to be right, that the portion of the royal 
appropriatioti of such a sum to that pur* Household which he had above specified, 
pose would not appear by any means an should be entrusted to the superintendance 
extravagant or imprudent arrange iiient.«l of the same authority as tlfat to which the 
This increased* expenditure, he proposed; custody of his Majesty's person was con- 
shbujd be met by an addition to the Civil fided by Parliament; or, in other words. 
List revenue of 70,000/. that the whole of it shot* 'd be placed under 

If he \v'as right in thinking that the pre- j the cuntroul of the Queen. From this it 
sent Household of his Majesty was that toi would follow', that ail those oflictrs of this 
which the Committee ouglit to look to part of the Household, whom Ips Majesty 
supply his Majesty's (uture servant^ he had been in the practice of appointing, 
should propose to t;ike from it the highest should, when the proposed establishment 
officer, naryely, the Lord Steward, whose w'as carried into effect, be thereafter, di- 
office had several duties belonging to* it rectly appointed by the Queen; and that 
connected with the person who excr* th6 inferior /)fficers of the Household 
cised the royal authority. The same, or should receive their appointments in the 
nearly the same observation, would apply same way as had been customary in times 
to the office of Lord Chamberlain, who past. 

had alsj important duties to attend to. It With regard to the mode of providing 
did seem necessary to pass over those two for the expences of this establishment, he 
officers; and in the room of the first, he thought it w'ould he better to take annually 
had to propbse, that the first Gentleman a sum out of the Civil List revenue, ccjual 
of the Bed Chamber, commonly called to the estimated charges of the Household. 
Groom of the Stole, should he substituted. If the charges .should turn out more than 
This officer, he thought, might properly .the estimate, then application should be 
be placed at the hearl of the Household made to the Tfeasury for defraying this 
attendant on his Majesty. It was obvious expcnce, who again should .submit the 
the officer so selected would* of ncccssiiy sum to Parliament, to be voted for out of 
have new dutie? to perform, as he should the supplies of the year. If any surplus^ 
propose that the power of auperintending should remain after defraying all the 
the whole establishinent should be vested charges of the Household, then provision- 
in him. It was not, however, possible to should be made that this surplus be paid 
/suppose this officer could always be on j into the Treasury. He had now to slate, 
the spot; he therefore thought it would that according to tl^e estimate which had 
be necessary to appoint a deputy for him. 'been made, the annual sbm of 100,000/. 
To fill this office he should {vopose that would.be sufficient to discharge all the* 
anotherindividuai of known name and rank, disbursements which his Majesty's House- 
naniely, the Vice Chambeilain, should be hold wpuld reijuire, including also the 
selected. Some of the Lords and Grooms .salaiies ot the variqus officers whom he 
qf ibeBed-blvtmbcr, it would heexpbctedj had enumerated. This estimate was 
should .<;tili bo caniiniied about his.Ma> founded on the expenditure at Windsor, 
jesty. Four of each he thought would be during the year ending the 5th of July, 
sufficient amply to perform all the neces- ISl 1, and would fully cover any additional 
sary dutie.s, yet not too mlny for that expenditure that might arise from the ap- 

E *se. He ;thoul(l therefore propose pointmentof any of the officers he bad 
ty's that these should be selected mentioned ; as it was to be considered, 
from his present household. A Master that there would not, in future, be any 
of the Kobes^ he thought, and seven reason for keeping up the same number oL 
or eight Equerries, should also be con- equipages and horsife, as belonged to the 
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establishment at Windsor last year. In- 
deed, it would be perfectly extravagant to 
make any such supposition; and as the 
V\»holeof the charges last year at Windsor, 
amounted to about 108,000/. he was justi- 
fied in taking 100,000/. the sum he had 
formerly stated, as being sufficient lo cover 
the expen(?«s of the establishment, includ- 
ing tiie'salaries to the officers. ^In this 
way, am{)le means would be provided for 
supporting the dignity and comfort which 
should surround his Majesty’s person, and 
due checks would be formed against any 
unnecessary ex|)cndilui*e. 

The next particular to which he con- 
ceived it his duty to call the attention of the 
Committee, was an arrangement for the 
situation of her Majesty, the Queen. It 
could not be expected that she should con- 
tinue (as she had hitherto done^n so ex- 
emplary »i manner) stationary ; and it 
could not be doubted, that if for her health 
or amusement she should find it necessary 
to romuve to any other part, a greater cx*- 
pence must be* incurred,, to meet* which 
some increased provision ‘ought \o be 
made. This increase to the establishment 
of the Queen under all the circumstances, 
he was of opinion, ought to be pormaneiit, 
and not for a few raonilis ; and therefore 
he should propose, that an annual addition 
of 10,000/. to her Majesty’s income should 
be paid out of the CMvil List. This would 
enable her Majesty to meet those expenccs 
which must inevitably be attached to her 
situation, under the proposed arrangement 

his Majesty^s ilouseliold. 

Tue next thing to which he would 
direct the attention of the Committee, was 
to the Pensions and Allowances which his 
Majesty used permanently to bestow on 
the objects of his bounty. Those charges 
were always and very properly taken out 
of the privy purse ; and as the Committee 
would certainly \hink>it necessary to con- 
tinue those grants, he imagined that there 
was no necessity for making any* difie- 
reiice with regard to the fund out of which 
they should be satisfied. It was right, 
however,, that some aedit should be estab- 
lished with respect to those accounts ; and 
for that purpose he would submit, 'that 
they shoulA undergo a scrutiny in a Com- 
mittee of expenditure, such as was esta- 
blished last year. This was the only 
charge attached lo his Majesty's privy 
purse, but there might be others which 
would be very properly referable to the 
same account. VVitl\ regard to bis Ma- 
jefsty's private property, it might perhaps 

4 
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b% Inoiight reasonable, that the cxpences 
incurred for medical assistance should be 
satisfied out pf that fund ; but he had to 
inform the House, that the state of the re- 
venue of the duchy of Lancaster was 
such, as that; the excess of it, which was 
about 30 or 10,000/. might br> applicable 
to heads of ex^enre oS that description^ 
With respect |to the arrangement of bis 
•Majesty's private* property, three com- 
n^issioners would be established for thafc 
purpose ; one 'of whom ought to be, for 
every reason, a Master in Chancery, and 
tl^e other two should be appointed by the 
^ueen and the Prince Kcgeht. These 
commissioners should act under an 9 atb, 
and an oath of secrecy ; and to them, per- 
haps, it would be wise to refer the small 
pensions and allowances which lie before 
said ought to be subjected to an audit, 
lie iiad now nearly stated all that was ne- 
cessary with rcsjie^t to the establishments 
for the King and Queen ; and it was 
sli^rtly , that 100,000/. should* be taken 
from the civil list, for the purpose of de- 
fraying the cxpencesof the establishment ; 
and that, in addition, but 70,000/. includ- 
ing tlic 10,000/. to her Maje-sty, was to be 
provided for by the public. 

He now arrived at the consideration of 
the f)ituation in which his royal highness 
the Prince Regent would be placed, hav- 
ing the Civil List returned to him 100,000/. 
a year less than had been allowed to bis 
Majesty. The most easy way to ^able 
him to possess it to the same extent, would 
I be to vole at once 100,000/. out of the 
I consolidated fund, and extinguisii his ex* 

I cheqr^r 'revenue. It was natural, how* 

I ever, to buppose, that the f’rince liad un- 
derstood till' income arising to him out of 
the Exchequer should be continued to him 
till he came into the possession of the ^ 
monarchy itself. It therefore wotrld not 
be fair to him, or to those who might have 
claims on this revenue, to ’disturb that 
supply ; and consequently, the sum want- 
ed ought tb be taken from some other 
quarter. The Committee might think it 
better Jto leave that revenue,^ which Uiey^ 
knew amounted to 120,000/. subject at 
presctit to a deduction of 12,000/. per an- 
num for the income tax (which would 
now ceas^), ift the disposal of the Prince, 
and that it might be unjust to take from 
him the nieans^of satisfying the claims on 
him. He would however propose, that of 
his Exchequer iitbome, 30,000/. should 
be tranferred to the Civil List, instead ol* 
being paid to him, which would leave ol' 
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that fund70, 0001. untouched. It was To he before parliament to meet their animad- 
l^esumed that the Household expences of version^;, if they should be deserved. 
the Regent, from the circumstance of his He was afraid that his statement would 
family being so much smaller than that of not be clearly understood by many ; but 
his Majesty, vrould not be so great. In with the indulgence of the Committee, he 
taking therefore lOO.OOo/ffr^mi the civil would oHIt a few words on one‘ot her point, 
list for the purpose before stated, nml add- He thoaght it would be nothing but what 
iiig to it from the»Exche(j^er the sum of must be felt lo be perfectly reAsonable to 
.50,000/. a diminution of 5(),000/. would make ^me provision for the expences 
remain, which it was 'thought might be* which had already been incurred by his 
dispensed with on account of the Prince Js j royal highness the Prince Regent. When 
smaller family, and consequently smaller ' his royal highness first assumed the royal 
expenditure. It would be an act of in- functions, with sanguine hopes that his 
justice, he must observe, if they were to^j Majesty would soon be restored to his peo- 
transfer thb Civil List to the Prince, ai} ' pie, he had declined receiving any assis- 
be^ng solvent, to defray the cxpences of tance whiiftever. It could not, howevtr, 
his Majesty, when it was notorious that be supposed that he could assume the reins 
this was not the fact. In order to fully of government, in th^ nan.r* of his majesty, 
explain this, he had moved for the esti- without incurring a very considerable ex- 
inaled charges on the Civil List Revenues* pence. To meet this he should therefore 
as they were laid be(bre the House in propose a grant of the sum of 100,000/. 
1804, together with the actual clia'rg*es of This sum, however, he begged tin; Com- 
•acli suiibcquent year. From these ac- niittee to understand, Wcis to be voted l>ut 
counts it w'ould be seen that in the ypar for one year; because, though it might be 
iinmediatcdy following, na.mely, in 1805, necessary fertile assnmprton of the royal 
the excess beyond the estimate , was functions, it nfight not be required for tiudr 
120,876/. and ill the subsequent years up pennanoiit exercise. Ho bad now stated 
.0 the present time, as follows ; all that it was uocrssary to bnn^g before 

-r,.^bilb06 c£'.lb8,086 the Committee. Tins 100,000/. he had 


1^07 188,406 just mentioned, would, he thought, be 

1808 80,238 deemed a very .small sum when the obj»*ct 

1809...^ 108,142 to which it was to be applied was consi- 

*810 14.8,894 dered. The 70,000/. to be added to the 

1811 1 10,010 Civil List, was the only piumanent charge 


Th& average, it would be seen, might he to be made on ibe (>>nsn)idated Fund; 
taken at 123 or 124,000/. annually. The and lie trusted^, the Committee would feel 
Committee were aware how this excess that the anangemenls iiecc.ssary to be 
had been met, that it had been paid, not made for the splendour of the Regent and 
out of the public revenue, but butcaf the the comi'ort.s of the King could nut be ac- 
funds arising bom thu fcxce5s of the Scotch coinplished at a less exprnce. The right 
Civil List, and the Adiunalty Dioity. The lion, gentleman concluded with moving, 
Couimitlee would feel it improper to ap- I. '‘That for making provision for the 
,.ply to the public to pay this excess us lung due arrangement of his Majesty's House- 
as tlny e were other furid.s to meet it, but it hold and i'or the exercise of the royal an* 
was necessary in the event of any increase thority during the dunliquancc of his Ma- 
of the excess to give parliament the jesty's Indispo.siiion, and foi the purpose 
earliest notice of it. It inigh't have been of enubling the Queen to meet the in- 
expected, that when it was Ibund the ar- creased expence to which, in consequence 
raiigetnents made in 1804 were insuiTicieiit of suclr iedisposition, her Majesty may be 
,to meet th6 qh.irges of the Civil Liiit, that exposed, there bo granted to his Majesty, 
some notice would have been taken of it ; out of the Consolidated Fund of Great Bri* 
but no formal notice had been taken cf tain; for that period, the additional yearly 
it from that time lo the present. He sum of 70,000/. 

would propose that, a.s long'jus, by means 2. ** That it is expedient that provision 
of unappropriated funds, the annual ave- be made for defraying the expences inci- 
rage excess of 28 or 24,b00/. could be dent to the assumption of the personal ex* 
met, it should be defrayed by no other; ercise of the royal authority by bis royal 
hut if it should increase s6 as to exceed its highness the Prince Regent, in the name 
■present average by 10,000/. that should and on the behalf o£ his Mujesly." 
be* deemed sufficient to bring the subject Mr. Ponsonbif rose and said:-<»8ir, the 
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plan of the rigfit hon* gent, appears to me 
to contain more matter of complexity 
than has ever been stated in parliament^ 
and that, too, on a sidiject which miglK 
have been redu<;ed to great simplicity. 
The first Consideration is, what is the 
amount of the ex pence demanded from 
parliament;, by the Chancellor of the Ex-‘ 
thequei^'^on this occasion ; and, secondly, 
what is Jhe ground and necessity for that 
expence ? In considering the subject, 1 
must reverse the order which he has pur- 
sued, and apply myself lo the latter part 
of his stacemerit, in the first instance. He 
has there told Vis, that; the Civil List is not 
adequate to meet those circumrlances, for 
the support of which it is voted by parlia- 
ment, and that, if we do not enlarge it, a 
permanent expence must be occasioned. 
Thttt may be true; but as neither 1, nor 
the lloiiiti;. are aware of the reason by 
whicli this eiiect is created, I cannot, 
with propriety, come to the conclusion 
drawn b> the right hon. gent. Befufe 
parliament extends the amount t of the 
Civil Li>t, I consider it but just that proof 
sliouM be atldnctd to shew that it is in- 
Mifticieiit. I'lui mere statement of the 
right hoii. gent., that a depKiency had 
taken place in the Civil List department, is 
not enough to authorize the House in 
granting his request, when he asks for an 
additional sum. It is tln^ duty of ]>ailia- 
mont lo inquire, and know how the excess 
of expenditure has been occasioned — 
whether by negligence or extravagance — ’ 
and whether tlie evil can bo remedied 
without application to the legislature? 
In short, ii should be made perfectly clear, 
that the assistance demanded is absolutely 
necessary. The right hon, gent, has 
slated other brandies of sc-rvice i onnected 
with tfi’e (’ivil List, which, he thinks, in 
the existing state of things, must be in- 
creased; because the present ci emn- 
atances will qaose an increased expense. 

I protest, Sir, it strikes my mind, that the 
most simple and obvious method to have 
adopted would have been to lay the busi- 
ness hilly before parliament, and to have 
said, ** You have annually voted a certain 
sum for the due. maintenance of the dig- 
nity of life Crown, and to defray the cx- 
perice of his Majesty ^s governmciir.. • By 
the law, as it exists at pivsent, you have 
made an alteratidn as to tlie appropriaiioU 
of part of the property so voted.' By ilid 
expiration of the Bestnetions, the Civil 
List is likely to be tpnferred lo him who 
acts for and on behalf gf the individual 
(VOL. XXL) ' 
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who^Wears the crown,— the splendour of 
we crown is provided for by the vote of 
parliament, jand the* person who wears it 
should also be coiisidered-^give, therefore, 
lo him who exercises the royal functionp, 
all that has be Jn heretofore considered ne- 
cessary for the splendour an{^ dignity ot 
the crown, am'; leave tn the heir apfiarent 
to decide on X\’hat is prqper for the dig- 
nity and conifoit of his Majesty.’’* f 
think the exact state of the Civil List 
'^muld be laid before the House, that we 
may be enabled to judge whether it is 
more than adequate to the expenditure of 
the royal family unejer the iireseni cir- 
cumstances — whether it is only equal, to 
it, or whether it falls short of it. /f the 
latter prove to be the fact, I am of opi- 
nion, that such assistance should bO granted, 
as would plajee the Prince Regent in a« 
good a situation, with respect to that fund, 
as vfas enjoyed by his Majesty wlicn lie 
acted as Sovereign of the country. This 
would be a plain and simple rn'ode cd’ pro- 
ceeding. But the taking a hiuu from the 
Civil List, and giving it to the Prince — * 
and Then taking it from the Prince and 
giving it to the Civil 1/ist — introduces a 
degree of complexity into his plan, which, 
I am not ashamed to say, I canrtdf^ief^ 
fectly comprehend. The right lion, gent* 
h IS s.iid, that ihc recent evidence of his 
M.ijesty\s physiciins rendered it pecii- 
iiaily nece sary to appropriate a consi- 
derable sum U) the personal comfort and 
dignity ofihe Sovt-reign. \Vhenevcr such 
a peculiar necessity ii made apparent, no 
iii in will moi'e readily giant that which ij? 
ie(|U!jcd thill I will ; for no man in the 
Iloiiae is more firmly impressed with the 
conviction that what is proper sncmld be 
coiiceiled by parliauienl. But, 1 confess, 

I can tiiid nothing in the evidence of the 
physicians, which can justify the riglif 
hon. gem. in his statement. lie has said, 
that vve ought to contemplAte the proba- 
bilily of his Majesty arriving at a middle 
state — a state neither of soundness nor of 
unsoundnes.s-— neither of sanity nor of ia- 
saiiity — a sort of medium winch, d it ever 
occurs, wo may consider as' the %vorst si* 
Illation of his 'Majesty's life. For what 
could be worse, what could he more drear!" 
fill, thari a iap.se of his distemper .pn one 
day, and a j’larUal restoration 04 tl>i-nexi, 
rendering 1pm cognizant of bls^^haalady, 
and thereby nink»»|j him .sujTef ten thou-* 
Sind times moi^ than he had ever before 
siiire.''ed ? I 3 ut,.in the whole of the phy-* 
siciaus* evidence, not a syllable « to. be 
- (M) ' : ■ 
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found to support an expectation ol this vert to him, and thus all thbse proceeding 
middle stale. The right hon. gent., as be rendered nugatory. The House is 
well as myself, intended the Committee by told, that, on account of his Majesty’s 
whom the physicians were examined, and diminished establishment, with respect to 
1 suppose this notion of a vacillating state, horses and carriages, a sum of 10, OCX)/, 
between sanity and insanity, was in his should be granted to tke Qoeen. How 
mind then as well as now' ; yet, I put it to can thigi diminution be of any importance 
the right flon. gent., wh^her he asked a to her Majesty? How can itaOect her? 
single question relative to^-^he probability When kis Majesty was in health; he made 
of his iMajesty ever being placed in such* use of the greater part of the (Establish* 
a situation ? The evidence given by the ment for his own purposes; now, when he 
physicians does not support the assertiod.*' is not in health, a reduction of course 
All of iherft, except Dr. Simmons, have ' takes place. But, it is not a reduction 
stated that his Majesty’s recovery is highly which interferes with her Majesty’s corn- 
improbable. One of them says, that it*is*j fort and convenience. It* is merely a di- 
al) but hopeless; and another, that it H minution qf that which is no longer neces- 
cveiy thing but impossible. The right sary for the sovereign. Why, therefore, 
hon. gent, should, therefore, explain to the that circumstance should put the Queen to 
House, v/hat foundation he has for enter- any additional expense, so as to render the 
taining the idea, that his Majesty will be proposed^ grant ht and proper, is entirely 
restored to that non-descript situation to beyond my comprehension.— ^The right 
which he has alluded. •As to the evidunce hon. gentleman has observed, 'that there 
of Dr. Simmons, liltlo comfort can be de* wereexpences attached to the situation of 
rived froni«it; for, though he says he has his Majesty, when in health, which would 
known persons as old or older than bis not attend the Prince Regent, so that his 
Majesty, and labouring under the same esfablishmentm'ight be on a more limited 
affliction, who had recovered, still it slfbuld scale 'than that of his royal father, the 
be recollected that those instances were family of the Prince not being sa exten- 
very rare ; and, in answer to a question, sive. I am too little acquainted with the 
he' *Morifically stated, that he never knew details of the Civil List to hazard any opi- 
a bl.nd insane person recover his senses; nion on the subject; but I think the pro- 
be had known but seven or eight cases of posed diminution will operate very forci- 
that description, in the course of his prac- bly, if the Prince Regent be expected to 
tice, and a! I of them proved what he keep up the same degree of state and 
termejJ unfortunate. So that the right splendour as his Majesty did when he 
hou. gent, cannot make an application to exercir.ed the functions of royalty. For 
the House for an addition to the. Civil I am not of opirtion, that the principal ex- 
l.ist, either on the evidence of Dr. Sim- pences of the situation are incurred in the 
mons, or any other of the pliysicians. I manner to which the right hon. gentle ■ 
should be extiemely glad to learn^what man alludes. The variation of three or 
there iS' in his Majesty’s situation, which four more or less in his own immediate 
requires a large establishment about his family, can produce very little diflereiice 
person ? Does be see any of those per- to the Regent. But here I inustVepeat, 
•sons who are now attached to his House- that 1 cannot give a decided opinion ; and 
bold?* Certainly not. They must not that observation 1 iqay equally apply to 
approach him; and, if they did, his medi- every part of the right Ifon. gentleman’s 
caJ> attendants would forbid iu On what statement.— These arc the 'principal ob- 
account, then, is it, that a ver^ consider- jeetions which occur to me at present : 
able establishment is sought to be formed ? the perplexity of the plan, in particular, 1 
The right (ion. gentleman may say, his cannot get over. Parliament never was 
Majesty, perhaps, wdll regain a better state called on to grant money on an occasion, 
of health : we thbui'ht so last year^ but which demanded e;Kplanation more than 
we cannot think so now. If, however, he the present. On this subject, most parti- 
did unexpectedly recover fr^om his insa- cularly, w'c ought to be convinced, that 
nity,.the law would make pror/isidti for liis the application is well founded. It had 
resumption of the royal authority ; there- often been allcdged against us, that we are 
fore, I see no necf'ssiiy for the measure, unnecessarily lavish of the public money. 
Were his Majesty ready, resume the Undoubtedly, I do not wish the House to 
/oyai functions, all the power and dignity take, notice of any unjust remark which 
vt the sovereignty would immediately re- may be levelled at it; but I think we arc 
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bound before we vote so large a sum, to 
make it clear to the public, particularly 
now, when* their burthens are so great, 
that this additional grant is strictly war- 
ranted by the necessity of the case. — 
There is. Sir*, another head of experice, on 
which 1 profess myself entirely ignorant — 
1 mean the |um of 100,000/. proposed to 
be granted to the Regent to cover cost 
incurred by his assumption of the govern- 
ment. In the last session, the Prince de- 
clined receiving any assistance on that ac- 
count; but, the right hon. gentleman says, 
the inevitable expence was such as to jus- 
tify the demand. It may be so; but the 
right bon. gentleman ^an expec^t no more 
from parliament than the expression of a 
willingness to grant whatever may appea: 
proper under the specified heads of ex- 
penditure. 1 hope, therefore, he will not 
precipitate liis Resolutions. If the House 
agree to them, 1 trust he will permit them 
to lie on the table for a few days, that 
gentlemen may have an opportunity of 
considering th« subject; for, though 1 
heard his statement with tin; utmost attri- 
tion, and applied to it all the powers of my 
mind, \ really did not comprehend it* 1 
do not mean to protest peremptorily 
against every part of this plan, but I beg 
leave to enter my protest against being 
considered as having agreed to it wholly 
or partially. 1 desire information on the 
subject, by which iny vote may be guided. 
1 am perfectly willing to grant what the 
splendour, dignity, and comfort gf the. 
monarch may require, butJ am determined 
to grant no more. 

The Chancellor /Ac JSrcAc^ttcr observed, 
that permitting the Resolutions to lie on 
the table, would give no insight whatever 
on the subject. Indeed, as such a pro- 
ceeding would remove them farther from 
the consideration of the plan, as laid down 
in his statement, it wyuld probably render 
the difficulty greater. They were pursu- 
ing the reguliir course of proceeding, as 
those Resolutions would come to nothing, 
except in the shape of ^Bill. was 
aware, when he mauje his statement, that 
the subject was a very complicated one, 
and, from time to time, he had expressed 
his apprcAiension to the Committee, that 
he should not be able to make it perfectly 
intelligible. In doihg that, however, he 
referred the more detailed and accurate 
consideration of the plan to a future period, 
when the Bill should be brought in. 
Without those Resolutions being agreed to 
Ao Bill could be formed, aud no intention 
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existed of bringing it in before Monday. 
When the right hon. gentleman stated that 
he did not comprehend the ineasuic, he 
was at a loss4o know what he did under- 
stand. He seemed to think, with others^ 
that the comfortj» of his Majesty should be 
attended to-a-but was that ail ? should 
they go no farther? Should they not still 
consider him ik their fting, and, though 
severely affliAed,^ not ig* be stripped of 
every vestige of dignity and splendour? 

right hon^ gentleman seemed to be- 
lieve, from the statement of thw physicians, 
that his Majci^ty’s situation was coniplote- 
•ly hopeless, and that even a pailial reco- 
ver}' could not be locdced for at a future 
pciiod; and, therefore that the provjsibn 
to be made tor him, should be merely that 
of a sick chamber. But the Committee 
^ould not coincide in such a principle, 
nor did the right non. gentleman himself 
sup|;g>r.t it on a^prmer occasion; for it 
would be utterly repugnant to the feelings 
of the country to divest hisJHajesty of 
ev^ry officer of dignity and character, who 
had heretofore been near his person. The 
rigljt hoii. gentleman had insinuated that 
he had not discharged his duty in the 
Committee, in not questioning the physi- 
cians as to the probability of his 
being restored to mental health ; but he 
would ask in return, was there any thing 
in the state of his Majesty’s health which 
required the particular inquiry on that 
point ? and was it not necessary for par- 
liament to make provision Ibr the resuinp- 
tion of the ro 3 'al authority in the person of 
the sovereign, if happily the period should 
arrive to, enable his Majesty once more to 
exercise the functions of royalty? Was 
not the Cummiitee aware, that up to the 
5th of July (the period when the accession 
of disorder arose), his Majesty was in the 
habit of frequent communication with hi^ 
family ? On more than one occasion he 
himself had had the happiness of an inter- 
view with his Majesty, and had found him 
competent to all the purposes of coniruon 
intercourse, and feelingly alive to the situa- 
tion in which he was unfortunately placed ; 
and though the accession prdvciiieJ him 
from resuming the royal functions, yet he 
was capable of enjoying common inter- 
course, as far as the calamity under which 
be laboured^ would permit. Would the 
Committee, because his Majesty’s' cala- 
mity was gre'at, abstain from rendering to 
him that comfort which, when rendered, 
would make it si't lighter ? He was con- 
fident they would not, and trusted there* 
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fore that llipy would agree to the Resolu- 
tions. 

iVlr. Pomonhy said, that he had not ex- 
pressed a wisii, or inanifesWd a teehag* 
whereby the iif^Othon. the Chancellor oi 
liu* Exctpwj'jer could, in furness, suppose, 
that be was incliiifa] to aggravate the ma- 
lady of hi-i' Majesty by a denial of any 
cornli»rt uhich was' proper his situation. 
He only said, th'^t tlicrp w^s not in the 
evjrlt iice one syllable or tittle which could 
give i)irth to tlie notion, or vnaginalion, 
ilrcarn of thar. middle state of recovery, on 
the hope of which the right lion, gentle- 
man foiuK’d one of the branches of his af- 
iJi'geiuont. If lie V. as to be asked whe-' 
tiu'r Jie v\aiilcd to deprive bis Majesty of 
cvei y iK’cessary comfort or every enjoy- 
ment corupalible even with a slate of reco- 
very, he wouhl answer, that the Civil LiNtvvas 
in the liands of the Prince Regent ; and 
that it wa-i absurd am) 'unfeeling to «rup> 
pose that his royal highness would not 
take every ^arc of his father. During the 
discussions of the last year, the Prince h'ad 
been often calumniated; but to suppose 
that he would be thus unnaturally negk'ct- 
ful of his royal father's lamentable condi- 
tion was, above all others that had yet 
^nng upon him by the riglit hoii. 
gentleman, the grossest calumny, the 
lovilc'-t imputation. This should be shortly 
liis reply ; Jtnd with it he would c<intcnt 
hirnsi 11, as In ing quite unansw’erablo by 
the right lion. genlitMiuin. Hefore he sat 
down. "he l)eggcd to be allowed to a^k one 
question ; nauioly, whethc'r in granting to 
his royal highness the IO(),()(K)/. for the 
cxpences necessary upon his asvjniptioii 
of the royal authority, it was done Ander 
the isolion, that his claims for the arrears 
ol the Duciiy nl Cornwall were totally 
given up and extinguished ? If such a 
grant was recommended, from an under- 
standirvg on the part of the right hon. 
gentleman that tlic I*rince had redinquish- 
frd li!3 claims to those arrearsi, then such 
an avowal on the part of titp tnini.ster 
would be a main ingredient in the oppo- 
sition which his plan should receive irom 
id in. , * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
h^'>d proposed nothing to tiie House con- 
necieil with any claim of Ins Royal High- 
ness on the arrears of the Ducliy of Corn- 
w*all. He had formerly expi'essrd his opi- 
nion, that it was a mistaken idea to sup- 
poie that any gruuiid of claim did really 
exist. And aji iar as lie could recollect 
the course of the debates upon the subject. 
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it appeared to him that the understanding 
of the House was, that his roy al highness 
had totally relmquished every clauii of 
that description. 

Mr. Pcrnwnbj/ said, that he did not want 
to know the right lion, gehtlenran's reasons, 
one way or the other ; hut had merely asked 
L him, yes or no, as to the fact. ^ 

Mr. [('ieniey said, he should then 

express any opinion on tlie? sum of 
100,000/. proposed to be gi anted to the 
Prince Regent. It was needless, as the 
right hon. gentleman did not mean to move 
it that night. a future period he should 
certainly feel it his duty H) notice it. Hi 
however, were ‘state d, with the con- 
currence of bis Royal Highness, as neces- 
s iry to make Liood sue;, out-gomgs as bad 
unavoidably been called foi .-n the course 
ol till- last year, anti for those \.hich his 
a?<uniption of the regal olhce, prrniancnt- 
ly> nhghl now demand, he certainly would 
not oppose It — Ho felt it to be his duty to 
.say a lew words, because lie was placed in 
a very strange situation a,« to the vote be 
wiis called oii<,t6 give. He could wish to 
have nctii allowed inoie lime ; first, that 
he inighl understand the plan; aiul next, 
that he might give it .‘•uch full < onsidera- 
tion as would enable him to vote correctly. 
Two points of inlimte importance, were 
hrouglit hel(»re the Coiimiiitee. One was 
a question purely of inonty, and one of a 
jiurely constitutional nature. He was 
called on to vote a large sum of money for 
.the esliablislunent of a second court, a thing 
unknown in tlie counti y and uiirecogniseci 
by the constitution. Tlis Majesty was 
still the sovereign of the country, and the 
Piitice Regent was nothing nioie than a 
person substituted, by the vole of parlia- 
ment, to perform the royal functions. He 
tliought none of the splendour of tift* regal 
oflico could be said to belong to the man. 
No individu.ii ever peigiied nibre beloved 
'than the nnrorlunate GcArge the Third ; 
no monarch deserved splendour mure than 
he dul ; and, if his vote were demanded 
on the principle of his Majesty’s virtues, 
he Avould willingly give it in support of 
his dignity ; but, he must also contemplate 
the proper spleiido.ur of the executive 
power; not coming in contact dr collision 
w'ilh any other power, but standing, as it 
should do, on the highest eminence. The 
plan of the right hon. gentleman seem'ed 
to be to give her Majesty, on behalf of 
lier royal consort, a separate court, on one 
side, while, on the other, the Prince Re- 
gent, as exercising the royal authority. 
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should possess a second. Was this, he j 
uouhl ask, necessary ? 8ure he was, that 
it was moat dangerous. The right hnn. 
gt nileman had (lemaiidrd, would tlipy r<*- 
dure liivS Majesty^S diirnity to the mere si- 
tuation ot a •person in comfortable circum- 
stances? Certainly he would ncdi. He 
would do yuch more. He would recol- 
lect what* was due to his king. Ytt, even 
it' he actcll much short of the plan proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman, he thought 
he cotdd do abundance, to shew to the 
country and to the right hon. gentleman, 
tiiat, 111 due regard to the true splendour 
of iiiH Majesty* ho as anxious as any 
man. Wiiat iiid the fight hon. gentleman 
propose ? Her Majesty w.is to have under 
her control, a Crooin of ilv Siole, a Vice- 
Chamberlain, ;i Master of iho Robes, four 
Lords uf the Hedchaisiher, four (grooms of 
the IJedch'^mhi r, seven Equerries, ckc. &,c- 
and, in order to take care of his private 
|iroj)eity, with which, he hail been taught 
to Relieve parliament had no more tb 
do tlian witli the property of theJ;ing^of 
I’l I’lcc, three new olViceis were *o be ap- 
pc inred. L ^ Chancel lor of iho iixebe- 
qoer hepe said they were to be paid oi 
the estimated fuml.] Ho <!id not care foit 
of what fund ilie\ vver »o lie nai*' ; he 
Jiad separated llsc question ot money frem 
that of the constitution. And couhl any 
m-m doubt that this esialdishnient was set 
on foot lor the purpe^e of creating a sepa- 
rate iiiDuence. The right hon. gemlenian 
liad said, that the provision in the Rt\»c]icy 
Rill, by which it w'lis enacted that parlia- 
ment should be silting for six weeks be- 
fore the resStrictions could expire, was in- 
troduced to give the legislature an oppor- 
tunity of making an arrangement rimilar 
to tliai which he had no\v pioposcd. Now, 
he (iMi^ T.) knew no such thing. It was 
stated at the tunc, to have been introduced 
to give his Majest}", i£ he sIujuIu recover,^ 
an op[)urr unity of resuming the royal an- 
thoiiiy With the same advisers ns when he 
left it ; but it now seemed as if the [uo- 
ject was. to. make a bargain for ii«>t ion- 
tinning the reslrictioMs ; to stipulate, that, 
before they were taken ofV, a separate 
court should he formed, at the head ot 
which hef Majesty was to he placed. 
Was this necessary lie would not an- 
swer the ({uestion, but lie would state a 
fftc\ to the House'; his Majesty's illness 
had continued for fifteen months, and, 
since the beginning of last July, the re- 
strictions weie not wanted ; for, fium the 
evidence given by tfie physicians, before 
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the Comroiltee, no hopes were entertained 
of his Majesty's recovery after that period. 
What wa# the argument made use of 
when the Uestrictions were proposed > 
They w'ere adiniUed to be, pro tanio, an iiu 
fraction of llic t'omlituti<m ; but the neces* 
«ity of t)ie case was relied on. What wa* 
that necessity h The |^robab?lity ot his 
Majesty's beiyg able to icsuaie bis royal 
•authority, "fue light hoft*. giuitlonian had 
s.ud, " I will propose them for a year; 
•b'ol if before that time the ca'.c become* 
hopeless, they m iy be taken oil? ' Now, 
mark the conduct be pursut d. Ever since 
'iFie middle of July, even Dn Hebtrdtn 
'liad ceased to liope, and yef the right hyii. 
gentleman postponed the meeting of •par- 
liament to such a period, as necessarily 
continued the restrictions longer lluvii 
\hev otherwise would have exisunl. 'I he 
li^fit hon. gcrUlemau ought to submit to 
the 11^U8C and to ‘the country bis leasuns 
I ior having extended that uucon^tiiutionAl 
Hill, end they wt re all agierd^tliai it was 
uncon^-iitub'tfnal, one moment longer than 
was at’-*oi .itt 1 V nec tssary.— Now, as to 
I lie of the eslabli.^lnnt'Jil, he 

would oiiscive. tl. n, dining his illncm, 
four lords of th ’ ’u'd. hiimber, and se vci .jl 
otluM- odict'r- . wr; tt-iclR"! U) !ni'-:n"'V;cs. 
i\’s lit>t!-t-!inli!. woti'id a;!r, (I'l;! f.ny 

of lh< !!» api- bi lv).o o;- give 

anv thing lik»' a m init ' n'kinoe? it 
was very astoni«ii'.nc-, ‘irat wink- Iheie was 
a hope of Ins tccoveiy, wmo of 

them came near iiim ; but r.oo, when the 
phV'iRi-^us opl/iioii !je could not 

get lu lter, iRtuv iiiu^t, i'oisooib, bi' a court 
toriiij^d lound him. liiat was the plain 
111 itier of tact ; and, if ihe Vight hon. guilt, 
uuold not aiisw ;r it, he lead mode out no 
— {lu would say nq more on ih s pari 
of ihe subject at [nesunt, an ‘ lie hopi -d he 
had said notl.in^ to displease any person 
fin a low toive I do not mean my poli- 
tical opponents, but her lM»je-?ty.'’] — He 
was anxioifs even to go out of the way, 16 
guaril him*.Mf from the pos'ibiliiy of mis- 
conception. With respect to the question 
of cxpcnce, it was oleaily coriwccted wdih 
the necessity of forming a second court J 
for, if that was aniK Ct4<aiy, the expenefc 
of part of the esLabli-shnient must also bn 
unnecessary. He should be glad to know 
— but did uAt then press fur an answer — 
whetlier four* new lords of the bedcham- 
ber were to be added to the Prince Re- 
gent’s establishmmil, in the place of those 
in atti ndance on his Majesty. In hi* opi- 
nion, whatever was taken from the usual 
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establishment of his Majesty, when in 
exercise of the royal functions, should be 
restored to the Itegent by new appoint- 
ments. As to the estimatctT expence, he 
understood that 10(>,000/. were to be 
taken from the Civil List,*«to^ support the 
dignity of the sovereign ; together .with a 
sum of (30,000/. for his piivy purse, and 
lO,OOOL from the DuchAof Lancaster, 
making 170,000/. From this 35,000/.* 
must be deducted, leaving 135,000/. to 
defray the charges necesssrry for the cai%* 
of the royal person. There were also 
10,000/. to her Majesty, on which, as he 
wished to treat her with the most delicate 
respect, he would not say one word 
That made J 45,000/. But the right hon 
gentleman bad omitted one point, namely 
that as tbe Civil List now stood, her Ma- 
jesty received 58,000/. from it. ThiaC 
would make a sum total of 203,000/. as 
the actual amount to be placed at her* dis- 
posal, for the care of herself and of his 
Majesty, ^is objection here was, that 
splendid personages were to be placed 
round his Majesty, at the same time that 
the Queen also had splendid personages 
attached to her household. Why could not 
one Master of the Robes and one Treasurer 
*“sf Wi 'Ibr both ? It was not well to let it 
go out to the country, that, in his Majesty's 
present stale, a Master of the Robes was 
necessary to take care of his dress. The 
Civil List being reduced by the J00,0()(>/. 
drawn* from it, and the Prince Regent 
being obliged to throw 50,000/. into it, 
would leave him 120,000/.; 50)000/. 

which he gave in aid of the list, and 
70,000/. which remained in his own jiands 
as Piince of Wales. It had been said, 
that the diminished expences to which 
the Regent was Jiable, compared with 
those incurred by his Majesty, made up 
Tor the ditlerence of income. That was a 
point that required explanation. If those of 
the royal family, who w'ere formerly sup- 
ported out of the Civil List by Kis Majesty, 
were not to look to the JViiico- Regent for 
support, if he was to be released from that 
burden, then, so far, there was a dimii^iution 
of expcnce ; but, if that was not the case, 
then he was not relieved one farthing. If the 
estimated 100,000/. for his Majesty's sup- 
port, included all whoresided in his fami- 
ly, that was certainly a reason for expect- 
ing that 70,000/. would defray the Re- 
gent's expenditure. If the right hon. 
genlleman meant; to inform them, that, 
notwithstanding the additional sums which 
liiey were called on to vote in aid of the 
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Civil List, parliament must look forward to 
an annual exceeding of 124,000/. on the 
average; although he could' understand 
the assertion, yet, till the accounts were laid 
before him, he could not give an opinion on 
its accuracy. But, before his Royal High- 
ness ur.dertook to administer the Civil 
List, that question ought to b^set at rest. 
They ?/ere told that the Civil*. List of 
Scotland, and the Droits of Admiralty, 
went to defray the exceeding, and if they 
were not sufficient, then the House would 
be called on. To this system parlia- 
ment, by a side-wind, were desired lo 
pledge themselves but, fentil the neces- 
sity for 124,000/. was proved, he would 
not vote for it. The statement of the right 
hon. gentleman abounded more in cir- 
cumlocutions and parentheses, than any 
speech, connected with accounts, he hud 
ever heard. It made him suspect that 
those circumlocutions were introduced to 
entrap them. It was not his intention to 
trouble the House so far as to put the ques- 
tion to a vote; but he could not sutler it 
to' pass, without* his protest against deem- 
ing hhnself pledged to support it in any 
future stage of the business. • 

Mr. Sheridan did not intend to say any 
thing on the present occasion, but an ex- 
pression had iallen from the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in answer to a 
question from his right hon. friend, at which 
he was very much surprised. The question 
was, whether or not, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer bad made no allusion to 
the Duchy of Cornwall, he considered the 
claim of the Prince of Wales as entirely 
abandoned ? He answered that he had 
made no allusion to it ; that in his opi- 
nion, the claim was utterly abandoned ; 
and, looking to the course of the debates 
on the subject, the House, he believed, 
had been of the same opinion. Now, what 
was the fact? In Jthe year 1802, when 
the present lord Manners* then Mr. Sutton, 
brougl;it down the Message bn this subject 
to the House, there was a general feeling 
in favour '^f the justice of the claim, and 
great credit was given to the Prince for 
not pursuing it at that time. In 1803, his 
Majt^sty’s Message .recommended tbe con- 
sideration of the Prince's debts to the 
House; and the 60,000/. per annum, 
which had been locked up for their liqui- 
dation, was liberated. Ho (Mr. Sheridany 
had heard out of doors, that the Prince 
had relinquished his claim, and it was so 
stated in the loose reports of parliamen- 
tary debate, particularly in the Annual Re- 
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gistor. On this authority# he supposed 
the right hon. gentleman had founded his 
assertion. lie would refer him to the 
Journals' of the House# on which the 
Princess Message^ brought down by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, was entered. Of that Message 
he would read a part, which would prove 
that the Prince had never relinquisned his 
claims ; for, however, as it concerned him< 
self onlyjihc might have felt inclined to 
do it, he could not, consistently with the 
principles of justice, as that property 
would descend to his heirs, and, even before 
them, he looked upon it as a fund belonging 
to his creditors. Mr. Sheridan then tead the 
Message from the Joufnals as follows: — 
“ Mr. Tyiwhiit, Keeper of ilie P^rivy Seal, 
and Private Secretary to his royal high* 
ness the prince of Wales, acejuainted the 
House, that the Prince has felt, with the 
most sincere and alFcctiormte gratitude, 
the gracious purpose of his Majesty, in 
recommending his present situation to the 
consideration of parliament: — That, hav-, 
ing seen by tj^e votes of the House of 
Commons, the manner in vrlych they have 
received liis Majesty’s recommendation, 
the Prlnpe deems it incumbent on him to 
express his warmest acknowledgment of 
their liberality. At the same time the 
Prince, though fully convinced of the pro* 
piiety of rosuniing his state, and greatly 
regretting any cir< «iiustance which tends 
to disappoint the wishes of his Majesty or 
of the Mouse upon that subject, yet feels 
hirnseif homul explicitly to declare; that 
there are vSfill f.laims remaining upon his 
honour and his ju'sticc, for the discharge of 
which hemo.t continue to set apart in 
trusta large sinking luiid, and consequently 
postpone, until the f>eri(Ml of their liquida- 
tion, the resumption of that state and 
dignitvT which, hovvever essential to his 
rank and station, he knows, from dear- 
bought experience, could not, under his 
present circumsrtmces, be resumed with- 
out the risk of incurring new diiliculties. 
The Prince thinks that he owes It td him- 
self and to parliament to make this decla- 
ration to them with the same dislfnctiiess 
as he stated it to his Majesty’s go- 
vernment upon the first communication 
made to him of his Majesty's benign in- 
tentions. Willi respect to the Prince's 
claim to an account* of the Revenues ! 
whkh accrued from the Duchy of Corn- 
wall from the year I7bt2 to I7S3, however 
itrong his confidence in the validity of 
lis claim, a confidence fortified by the 
peatest legal autborieies# yet, as be trusts 
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that, though the gracious interposition of 
hit Majesty, and the liberality of partia* 
ment, he shall be enabled otherwise to 
provide for those demands on his justice 
which alone induced him to assen bis 
right, he now cheerfully relinquishes bis 
suit, and has directed his law officers to 
forego all further proceed ings.'^— •This, 
Mr. Sheridan c||litended/was a mere with- 
draw, not an ai^ndonment.of the Prince’s 
claim, which remained inVull force. 

^ ^The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt him- 
self called upon to offer a few observations, 
in consequence of the particular appeal 
jwhich the right hon. gentleman bad 
thought proper to make fo Kim, in the 
course of his speech. He begged l^ave 
to recal to the recollection of that right 
hon. gentleman, and of the Committee, 
;hat he had not drawn such a 'conclu- 
sion as was ascribed to him in the course 
of tl^e .observations which he had the ho- 
nour to submit to (heir consideration that 
night, and he begged leave distinctly to 
disclaim all that reference to l^arliamen- 
tary Reports, and the Annual Register, 
which tile right hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to ascribe to him, and as 
for the extract from the Journals, which 
he had read, he was almost inciiu^djtt 
think that he had read it then for td^rst 
lime. To recur, however, to what he had, 
advanced in the course of the statement 
which he had the honour to submit to the 
Committee, he could not recollect that he 
lad advanced any thing which expfessed 
an opinion On the subject of those claims 
alluded to by the right hon. gentleman. 
He had ^becn asked by one right hon. 
gentleman whether he had ^in intention of 
liringing any thing forward on the subject 
of the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
to w hich he bad a two-fold answer to give. 
In the first instance, he had not any in- ^ 
tention of bringing forward any mention of 
those claims, as he had always been of 
opinion# th^t there was no ground for 
them ; but he had never stated that he 
had any iiiltruclions on the subject from 
his Royal Highness, nor after such a testi- 
monial as had been read by tjie* right !ion. 
gentleman, was it likely that he should'’ 
have received such instructions, nor was it 
consistent with the honour of the Prince, 
after directi q|^, in terms, his law officers 
to relinquish the suit, iu consequence of 
the aid aiFbrdId him by parliament. It 
was as little recoiicileable with the en- 
lightened mind aAd acknowledged abili- 
ties of the right hon. gentleman, to lina<« 
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gine, that, by possibility, any communi- 
cation of such a natufe should be madeHo 
him. He thought, therefore, that on this 
point, he stood fairly with tkt House, be- 
ond the liability of misconception. — He 
ad never expressed any. opinion as pro- 
ceeding from his Royal Iirghness; he had 
only staiedi his own impression ; and he 
left it to the caittiour of ^le flouse, whe- 
ther any interpretation^ o\er than wha^ 
he h:id stated could be* fairly placed upon 
\\hat liad fallen from him.-^lle would 
trouble the%C(»tninittee with a few words, 
in reference to some observaiunis which 
liad been made by the right hon. geritte -4 
tuau who find, spoken last but one. He 
g&vf the right hon. gentleman all the ere. 
dit he deserved, for those very liberal 
feelings ho professed towards her* Majesty, 
and tlie other branches of the royal f;* 
mily, while he had to lament, at the same 
time, that the remarks* lie made, unfortu- 
nately were applied* to himself. Yet 
while he had to lament this circumstance, 
he could hardly suppose that the rij^ht 
hon. gentleman seriously imagined, that 
the new^ arrangcnient’which he hail sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, was formed under the idea of any 
which was to barter the re- 
movaTof the restrictions for the condition 
of establishing a new court. Did the 
right hon. geiuleman suppose him capable 
of such a coniract ? Did he imagine that 
he could have submitted such a proposi- 
tion in a conference with his sovereign 
and his master.? It was an impression 
which he confidently hoped there was no 
mind so constituted in that Heju^e, as lo 
receive or to entertain ; and ho codld not 
help saying, that it tlie riglit hon. gentle- 
man had made the smallest reserve of thai 
candour in his favour, which lie had dis- 
, played towards otlieis, he could not have 
sscrih^d such a plan to him as that which 
he mentioned. In the proposition whicli 
he had made, he had been iuHuenced by 
no sinister view whatever, yor could he 
have supposed that such would have been 
attributed to him. The right hon. geiiile- 
^man Had expressed a wish to know, how 
the sum of 100,0001. had any regard to 
the part of the royal family resident at 
Windsor, and to this he had to reply, that 
the object of the arrangement’ was, to 
cover that as well as the other expences 
he had enumerated ; and fie thought it a 
fair ground for stating^ that the establish- 
ment of his Majesty was larger than that 
of the Prince could be at Car leton -bouse. 
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With regard to the supernumerary lords 
of the bedchamber, he believed that their 
number had varied at dillefent periods ; 
there had been some addition atone time, 
and at no time had they been under 
tw»elve. This point, however, he conceived 
^ would Remain to be decided by his Royal 
' Highness’s pleasure, and tl\^ whole ar- 
rangerpent had to yjass through, so many 
sub.se<]ucnt stages, that it would be unne- 
cessary to enlarge on it at present. ’Ihis 
too, he thought, offered a sufllicient reason 
ngains: retarding, in its present stage, the 
course of llui proceedings, as the first step 
was esseniial to the advKncenienL of ihe 
business.^ The resolutions did not goto 
pledge the Committee to loo great an ex- 
tent. The first slated necessity of a 
grant of 70,0(j()/. on tlic Consolidated 
Tund ; and the second merely as^-.- rlcd the 
expediency of yiroviding for the assump- 
tion of the royal authority by the Prince 
Regent. The sum could only be voted in 
•a Committee of Supply, when it woujd bo 
compe^lent for any member to .state his 
plarticular objchtioiis. 

IVfr. Sheridan explained. The right hon. 
gentleman, lie said, had not correctly 
stated the observations he liatl made. He 
believed the right hon, gentleman was as 
well versed in grammar as any man, and 
yet he was under some misapprelieiision 
here, for the words of the Message he had 
read certainly did not go to a positive re- 
linquishment of his claims his Royal 
TliglMiess, but expressly mentioned, that 
although his royal father and parliament 
should c.xercise ihur liheialiLy towards 
him, yet that*, unless he had some furlliei 
provi^'mii towards satisfying the (diims of 
liis creditors, he could not. ronsidiT his 
light inipilied, though he wiilsdieiv his 
suit at law against the King hi^ father. 
He did not mean to say that the claim 
should be now revised, but he denied that 
it had been relniquishe^l; and he would 
veiitqic to say, if the ri^\ht hon. gentleman 
looked over the Journals before he went 
to bed, .he would have the candour to come 
down on the repoia to-morrow, and de- 
clare his error. He really wished he could 
havp some specific promibo from him on 
the subject, in fact, most of the great 
leg.il authorities at iliat lime (vvldt liie ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the right hon. geiuic- 
rnan) had declared (heir opinion of' the 
validity of the Prince’s claims. The Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, if present, could confirm 
the opinion he then gave; and lord Thur* 
low had been of the* same opinion. 
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Mr. C* Adams said he did not rise to ‘ resident in the country ; which, added to 
protract the debate, but merely to make 1%0,CK)0 men comprised in our army and 
an observation on the insufliciency of Carle- navy abroad, made a total amount of 
ton-house to accommodate the number of l,t>09>498.—- (le considered it a matter of 
servants who must necessarily be ia at- great congratulation to the country that 
tendance in .the household of the Regent, the population should have so much in-> 
He therefore thought that an additional creased,., wh^n 'the drain of Inen for the 
sum of a few thousands should he^ voted, army, navy, and merchant service was 
and couJcLrfot be of any material conse- contemplated, jlt migbh perhaps be said, 
tpjence. \ * that, at iiie t^c when country was 

The Resolutions were then put and tailed on to exult* in 8u£h an increased 
agreed to, and the Report was ordered to j)9pulation, it unfortunately appeared, that 
be brought up lo-inoi row. the employ medt for the lowej^ orders bad 

fallen off. Where such a circumstance 
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Population of the sevecxl Counties 
OF Gkeaf Britain.] Mr. Mitford, troni 
the Seerelary of State’s OlTire, pu '^rnted 
a Comparative Statement of the- Popula- 
tion of the? several Counties of <irt ai Bri- 
tain, in the Years 1801 and ISII ; hiievv* 
ing the Increase or Diminution ihiTeof: 
together with the present State of the 
Returns called for by an .Act of the last 
Session of Parliament. * • 

On tl^e motion that this Account be 
printed, 

Mr, Hosr said, be would take the present 
opportunity of making a few observations 
on the subject matter of the Account then 
before the House. No regular Census 
had been attempted to be taken of the 
population of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, until the year I SOI, when the 
right hon. gentleman, who now filled the 
chair of that House, brought in a Bill for 
that purpose. — The right lion, gentleman 
said, that he, in the last session, had bad 
the honour of introducing the measure, 
under which the late enumeration was 
made ;• and he had great pleasure in 
stating to the House, that, in the course of 
the last ten years, since the Census of 1801, 
an increase of pctpulatMn, to the amount of* 
more than one million and a half, had 


^occurred, it was to be regretted ; but, he 
Relieved, in the manufacturing counties, 
and there only, bad employment failed: 
every where else it kept pace with the in- 
crease of the population. And even there, 
it W'ould be found, that the evil was not so 
generally felt 0*4 in the last year. But, 
taking the cncuntstances and situation of 
the Country into doiisideration, it was of 
more importance to tlVe empire that the 
population was in a slate of (Trogressive 
increase, than that partial instances of a 
failure of employ bad occurred. It pro- 
bably might be alledgcd, that the appa- 
rent increase in the present Census arose 
in some measure fiom the former not hav- 
ing been properly executed ; but 
lieved the Censu.s of 18()1, which was en- 
trusted to nearly the same persons as wera 
employed on the present occasion, was 
correct. There was a subject of infinite 
importance connected with thi.s incrieased 
state of population ; he meant the facility 
of providing the people with food. Much 
had been stated on the high price of pro- 
visioivs, ilnd the uncertainty of a supply of 
grain from other countries. 'Means should, 
therefore, be devised, to enable the coun- 
try to supply itself. A person was then 
waiting to present an Account, which 
would place the subject of the importa-* 
tion of grain in a very clear point of view; 
and it was a subject which 'required the 


taken place. In England that increase 
appeared to be in a ratio of 1 !• per centum; 
in Wales 12; and in Scotland 1.1. This 
increase in the amount of the population, 
exhibited an e.xtent and duration unex- 
ampled in, the history of this couirtiy ; 
and what rendered it still more surprising 
was, that the increase of the males was as 
great as that of the females. The total 
population of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, in 1801, was 10,472,048; at pre- 
sent it amounted to 11,911,644; making 
in increase of 1,439;J96 persons, actually 
(VOL.XXI.J . 


most accurkie information. By that ac- 
count it would be seen, that, in the period 
of eleven years, between |775 and 1786, 
the UiVerage quantity of grain imported 
ahnually, was 664,413 quarters; from* 
1787- to 179S, 1.136,1*01 quarters; and 
I from I7pri to KSIO, including three year# 

I of scarcity,. 1,471,003 quarters. — Th6 
average prices were 30s, per quarter, in 
tlie first period, 40«. in the second, and 60#. 
in the third. In the last year not leal 
than 4,271,000/. went out of the country 
for the sustenance of the inbibitants-**e 

(N) 
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matter of most serious import to the pub- 
lic. There was also another Account, by 
which it appeared that the consumption 
of wheat and flour imported from foreign 
countries, had been progressively increas- 
ing from 1775 to the p^sent time. In 
1810, the <jiiantity imported* was 695,000 
quarters; •which clearly* proved that the* 
increased consumption Vf wheat was 
greater than th^t of ajl cuher grain, and 
that those who did not heretofore ordi- 
narily make use of wheat,, now made if 1 
principal |Tit»rt of their food. To meet the 
growing wants of the population, without 
having recinurse to foreign countries, waS ^ 
most important object. He was awart? 
tHat the iiu'losure of common and waste 
lands was carried to a great extent ; but 
this did. not keep pace with the necessi- 
ties of the country. What, then, could lie 
added to their internal resources ? He 
had no objection that, all the landc fit for 
the growth of barley, oats, &c. should be 
continuect under that species of tillage. 
But still this alone would not be suflici<!l)t; 
and he was persuaded that there was no 
way in which the country could ellcc- 
tually supply its population, except by 
encouraging and extending the planting 
^»^^atoes, which would grow in those 
soils that were untit for the cultivation 
of grain. There was also another source 
of supply, lie meant the fisheries. It was 
strange, that in a maritime country, like 
this, was rarely to be seen, except at 
the tables of the rich. The poor received . 
little or no benefit from that nutritious de- 
scription of aliment. There might be 
gome prejudices against it;* but, the exer- 
tions of gentlemen in the diilerent fJhrts of 
the country, if rightly directed, would do 
them away. He himself had been enabled, 
at a time when the quartern loaf wus ex- 
tremely dear, to supply the poor, in his 
immediate neighbourhood, with 22 pounds 
of good potatoes, and nine herrings, for 
fifteen pence. If the hints he had thrown 
out were acted upon, it woul^l tend to in- 
troduce a variety of nutritious food 
amongst the lower orders of society, save 
^ a sum of J,.000,000/. annually to the 
country, increase the agriculture of the 
kingdom, and, by extending the ii^heries, 
employ a hundred thousand persons in 
that way, which, more than any other, was 
calculated to uphold the naval greatness of 
the empire. 

Mr. Brovi^hnm participated in tlio great 
satisfaction e^piessed* by the l ight lion, 
gentleman, at the flourisiiing increase of 
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the population; and had derived much 
pleasure from the sensible and impor- 
tant observations he had made on tiio 
subject of provisions ; a subject which 
the House should always keep in view, 
but particularly at the |)rf*),ent mo- 
ment, ^vheii the country was threatened 
with a scarcity. He was n^t, however, 
prepari^d to agree wdth the Aght lion, 
gentleman to ilie full extent of* his state- 
ment. With respect to the great and 
progressive increase of population, since 
the Census of ISOI, there certainly was an 
apparent increase; but whether, upon in- 
quiry, a real increase cduld be substan- 
tiated, WE^s another matter. The point on 
which his doubt arose had been touched 
upon by the »ight hon. gentleman. In 
ISOI, inulcr the then Population Act, a 
Census had been taken. Being u novel 
measure, and its machinery fpr the first 
lime set at work, and, indeed, in part only 
created, its results could not be supposed 
4.0 possess all that accuracy whicl,i was 
manifested on the present occasion, aficr 
tile experimonl had been once made. 
Even* if the same persons wore employed 
on each Census, it was apparent, that, 
having had the experience of the first, 
tliey would be more capable of a coircct 
discharge of their duties, than when they 
originally undeitook the task. There 
were other reasons, too, which opera u*d 
against the correctness of the Census of 
1801. When the measure was first pro- 
posed, it had to struggle with the pic'ju- 
dices of the jicoplc. That they vveie 
wrong he admitted ; but their existence 
was known to* every man in the country , 
Many persons had imbibed superstilious 
ideas on tho subject. They conceived 
there was an ominous fatality, something 
extremely unlucky, in numbering (he peo- 
ple ; and they <[uoted certain passages 
from the Old Teslamcnt, in support of 
their opinion. Those *j:)rejudices were 
now done away ; and that’ circumstance, 
added to the increased experience of the 
persons to whom the operation of the pre- 
sent Act was entrusted, must have had the 
efFect of producing a result nearer the 
truth, than could he procured under all 
the difliculties, arising from th£ novelty of 
the measure, the prejudices of the people, 
and the inexperience of those who were 
engaged in making the Census in 1801. 
The question, then, was, whether the error 
was one of increase or of diminution ? 
From the probable causes of error which 
he had assigned, particularly the prejudice 
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against the Bill, he thought it was fair to 
infer, that the Census of ISOl made the 
population less than it really was; to what 
extent he would not pretend to say. But, 
as the present Census was, no doubt, more 
accurate, those were included in it, who 
were not enrolled in the former, a^d thus 
an apparent increase, to a certain extent, 
was produced. Indeed, looking the 
stale of war in which the country had been 
so long engaged, the number of emigra- 
tions, and various other circumstances, he 
could not comprehend how the popula- 
tion could have increased in such a surpris- 
ing manner; ii)r, contrasted with the 
neiglibonring countries* the |)Oj)ulation of 
(Jreat Britain made a progress compara- 
tively slow. But the important question 
was taking for granted the aHtMlged in- 
crease of population, whether the advan- 
tages derivable from it were so ‘great as 
the right hfin. peiuleman seemed to think? 
And here, one |;oint had been omiiU d by 
him, which might liave been very properly, 
introduced whcji lie spoke of the high 
price of provibions. lie thought that an 
nceountof the i!icr<?as? of the Poor’s fhitcs 
ouglit to, have been laid on the table along 
wiiU the docnnnnts to wliich the right 
lion, gc'ntleman had alli^ded. Tliat, |>cr.^ 
haps, would have shewn, that the comfort 
and happiness of the ptuple had not in- 
creased with their numbers, lie would 
now call the aitentioji of those persons 
who were particularly connected with the I 
measure, to a very great defect in th|? law, I 
as it at present stood. Ilo conceived that | 
it ought to have extended to Ireland. A 
Census of the inhabitants of^hat part of the 
empire ought to be taken, pointing out, if 
possible, the progressive increase for the 
last twenty years, oi, at all event.s, since 
the legislative union. He regretted, ex- 
tremely, that such a measure had not been 
heretofore resorted to; particularly when 
they were on the e^e of agitating thal^ 
most important subject, the State of Ire- 
land. When they were about td enter 
into a dispassionate inquiry into the state 
of the people of that country, for* the pur- 
pose of securing the rights and redressing 
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the wrongs, of a great part of 'i|s popula- 
tioft, it was deeply to be lamented that 
.some such salutary act bad not been in- 
troduced 12 years ago; or, at any rate, 
last year, if a Census were directed to 
be taken there, Jt w'ould be right, in his 
opinion, to have the number of persons 
.attached to each religious sect* specified. 
How many CV^holics, IVotestants, and 
Dissenters, that', at^onc vi<sw, their nume- 
rical relation, to ‘^ach other might be dis- 
fei-niblf. Thejioii. and learned gentle- 
man concluded by rccommendmg the sub- 
icct to the serious consideration of his Ma- 
y -Uy’.s ministers. 

• ]Mr. Uose observed, that -he had for- 
merly moved for Accounts in order to»a$- 
certain ilie amount of the Poor’s Rate, and 
had written a pamphlet on the .subject, 
\|hicii were proofs that it had not 
escaped his alien I ion. 

Alj;. Jhrhert, of •Jverry, agreed with the 
lion, and learned gentleman in the pro- 
priety of instituting a Census forjhe popu- 
lation of Ireland, and stated as the result 
of his own fiersonal inquiries and informa- 
tion, that the population of Ireland bad 
been long rapidly augmenting. 

Mr. P. JMoorc observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman, on a motion for prmriug 
a docriinent, hail addressed the House, at 
some lenglli, on one subject which W'as, 
and one which was not before^ them. As 
to the paper which was on the table, it 
carried evidence of its iaishood on the 
face of it. It was stated to be a document 
shewing the strength of the empire. If it 
was so, why was Ireland not included ? 
The population of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, was 11,000,000. And were the 
six million of Ireland to be forgotten; 
many of whom were then fighting the 
bailies of the empire, and made part of 
that army and navy whiLn swelled the^ 
list then before the House? If Xreland 
was really considered as part of the effec- 
tive strength of the empire,* it was a cri- 
minal deficiency to omit her population. 

The said Return was then ordered to be 
printed, and is as follows ; . ' ' 
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Comparative Statement of the Population qf the several Counties of Great Britaln, 
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, KKMAHKS. 

1. In <'idf*r (hnt the Comparative Statement of the J’opnlatloii /if the several Counties in 1801 and 
1811 init,ht be made as perfect as the jir^senf state of the K( turns oi ISl 1 peimits the few outstanding- 
dcfiiMcncics h.ive been supplied from the Returns of ISO 1 ; Hii«i ii is siipp..scd that the luieertainty thence 
arisiiip C'.in sciiicely anniiiiit to a 'JTioiisand Persons in any ode <»f tiie few IneMinplete Ct-i'iiln s. elu'c-piin|^ 
Only in Mni)inoiiii)sliire. 'I'hc apparent DiEniiiutioii in TtAiiffcliire ehiitly aii&e^ from tlirec Pari&l^(» 
beiiisf now rotii. lied wliolly ill lu-ii'iiboiiring Counties, whu'li T.iiidies m lt>01 woie lelnrned partly or 

Wholly in riaun'liiie. 2, The Number of M.de'- conip»-sing the Army, Nav) , &e. includes the Regu- 

lai Aiiny, the Artilleiy^ and the llrit sh Regular Mdiiia, all aei OHniigfo Ih*- latist lUiuios to Parlia- 
iiu'iit ; but ihc Keuiirunts of Local Mditia, tvliieh weie en)l)odK:d fiir Tr.iiinni; and Txi'rcLe on the 27th 
May IS 11, have beyii ascribed to their respective Counties. AV.ih tlu Navy are included the Ro.yal 
Marines ; and to all these are added the Seamen employed in navi;.atii)g Kegi^tcied Vessels.— —3. The 
larger Abstracts, both of the Knuineration and Parish Register Ri turns, will be piosi nted to PailianieiH 
when the rcspwtivc If ctums shall ha\e been c<}nipletcd^ in fuitbeiance of, which pnrjiose, Tetters tiid 
Ttlaiik Sfliedulos have been dlspatchtd to all the Places wheie any JDefiueiicy is supposed to exist.— ~ 
loUi January ltil2. -* Jno. RicXMAtf. 
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King’s Household Bill.] Mr. Lush* 
in^ton appeared at the bar, with the Re- 
port of the Resolutions relative to the ar- 
rafigement of his Majesty’s, Household. 
Oil the question that the Report be brought 
up, 

Mr. rose and saiiH the right hoii. 

the ChaiiceUor of the Exchequer, if he un- 
derstood him corrcputly, hai^alculated that 
the sum of 120 or lio.OOOR would cover 
any deficiency of the Civil List. This he 
intended to supply by a contribution froipij 
the Droits oi^thc Admiralty.* Against such 
a measure, he must enter his protest. The 
right hon. gentleman had no right, as o 
minister of the crown, to dole out those, 
funds as he thought fit ; they were strictly 
the property of the subjects of this coun- 
try, and ought this year to be brought 
into the* Supply, He would not enter^ 
into the subject now, liecause ati hon. and 
learned friend (*f his (Mr. Broughaipj^had 
already given notice of a motion respect- | 
jng the Droits of AcTmiralty. When parlia- 
ment to his Majesty Ji00,0()0/. |v:*r ! 

ann. for the Civil List, they little imagined 
that a fund of 8 millions additional re- 
mained behind. They little expected to 
have heard it laid down as law, that 8 mil- 
1 lOti of the Droits of Admiralty, was as 
nTucTrthe property of his Maje.sty, as the 
estate of any gcnllcman in that House be- 
longed to him. The House had come to 
the determination of granting llie Prince 
Regent 100,000/. He did not object to 
that;* but when they had given him the 
full measure w'hich was demanded, it was 
not right that he should have it 'in his 
power, if any rapacious adviser .should so 
diiect him, previous to a d^ rlaratuin of 
war, (he would* suppose with Aiiieiica,) to 
.sweep the ship> of that counliy from the 
sea, and thus put millions of money into 
his pocket. There was another p<iinl, of 
'minorjniportance, which he iiKo thought 
it nece.ssary to notice ; he meant the Leo- 
W'ard Island Duties. 'J’hese also, he con- 
tended, were the propel ly ol the public, 
and should be brought in aid\)f the sup- 
ply. His present Majc.stj, he vv.is aware, 
had not ^veii them up; but they had 
•been given up by Queen Auiie, and by 
(icorge tlie First and iSecmid. When a 
new agreement was about to be made, it 
was right that tlie.se di.sputcd, matters 
should be stilled ; and, before the Civil 
List act was passed, tlic House ought to 
«oiue to a plain understanding on these 
two great questions. As those matters 
were coiistitufed at present, they were not 
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productive of so much benefit to the 
crown, as of evil to the public. What 
were they to think, when ll^ey saw those 
funds a constant source of corrupt in- 
fluence; when they beheld the law officers 
stand up and talk of the sacred claim, 
which ^he crown had on them, and yet 
beheld ministers divide iheni among their 
relations and dependants r ll(f alluded U> 
the Leeward Island Duties, the psoperty of 
the public, which were pai celled out 
among the ministers and their adherents. 
This he was ready to prove, ami, at a 
future day, he would .submit a motion to 
the House on the subject, r 

Mr. Brawrf .stated,* that he entirely coin- 
cided in Vhat liad fallen fiotn the last 
speaker; his opinion oc..isively was, that 
the Droits of Admiralty ought Jo be given 
up for the benefit of the public. This 
question,' however, was now in the hands 
of an hon. and learned friend of hi.s, quite 
able to do it justice. He now wisheil to 
^d vert to another subject, the arrangements 
of the household. By the plan of the 
right hdn. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it was proposed to vote 170,000/. to the 
support and maintenance of the l^ing and 
queen. This he thought a most immod*j- 
rate sum. With respect to the means of 
supplying this expenditure, 100,000/. was 
to be taken from the Civil List, and 
70,000/. to be provided by a vote of par- 
liament. This vote he professed his in- 
tention of opposing in every .stage. He 
thought that instead of the double iransfor 
from the Prince’s income to the Clvd 
List, and from the Civil Li'^t to his 
Maje.sty ’s household, it was much better 
that there should have been but one, 
were it only for the sake of avoiding 
complexity. He was far from wish- 
ing that the Prince Regent should«riot en- 
joy every facility for discharging all en- 
gagcnieiils on his justice or his honour, 
•but it certainly did*appoor that his Royal 
Highness would, upon a full balance, re- 
ceive V 0,000/. per annum more than his 
Maje.sly had been accustomed to receive. 

The Chancclhr of the Exchequer said, that 
he did not clearly comprehend what it 
was that he was called upon to explain by 
the 'hon. gentleman. lie did. not even 
know after all the hon. gentleman had 
said, whether both their views of the 
subject were not alike. , The hon. gentle- 
man, however, seemed to labour under one 
particular error, which W'as, that 70,000/. 
additional was demanded from the public 
for the establkihmeiit of his Majesty’s 
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household alone. The fact was that the 
Hilditioiiai 7p/)00/. wris granted in view of 
the establi'shments both of his Majesty 
and the I nnce U(?gent ; and wlicn the 
bon. gentlnnaii had candidly declared^ 
lliat lie did not think sucii an additional 
I'rant extravagant, he was at a lossHo con- 
ceive the aitii or strength of his ohjection. 
If he uiY^erstood it at all, it mu^t have 
been tliat the lion, gentleman cuinplaiiied 
of the additional grant of 70,000/. when 
the Civil List was given over to tlieJPrince 
Jiegent in a diminisheil state of oOjOOO/. 
lie should ( ndeavour, as briefly and ex- 
I»liciily as Ik* could, .-to cxj)Ia!ii what he 
said last night on this pointy and he 
hoped that the lion, member would then 
■ ce the stale of the case in a satisfactory 
manner. In the fust place, 100,000/. was 
to be lakrn bom the Civil List, which, 
vvitlithe 70,000/. adtiilional grant, would 
be appropriated for tlie establishment of 
the king. To supply part of this defi- 
ciency ol‘ 100,000/. in the Civil List, 
50,000/. was to‘'be taken fioni the ICxcbe- 
<juer revenue of the Heir Apparent, and 
added to it* and instead of extinguishing 
the residue of this revenue, 53,000/. of it 
were to fii* continued to be received by 
the Prince Regent, and the other 17,000/. , 
were to go as usual to the Princess. So ! 
that ill tact the diminution of the Civil ‘ 
List was in contemplation of the more 
contracted exiienccs wdiicli the smallc.* 
family of tin* l^rince llegcnt would only 
render neerssary ; and the continuance of1 
the 53,f<00/. to the Jb ince Regnu of his 
Kxche<|iK*r allow mco, was in tlu* view of 
its lieing jii',1 and necessaiy for his Royal 
lliglnuvis to satisfy llio.'-e honourable obli- 
gations at winch tiie lion, griitlcman liri! 
hinted. The cau'^e of adding the /XhOOiJ/. 
from ifie Lxchc(]uer allow. tneo, to meet 
the deficiency of the Civil last, was to 
satisfy the ordjnary. charges of Lord 
Steward, I.orJ (Jhambcriain, and others, 
usually paid out of that fuiid. This was 
all the ex[)lanation which he had to ofler 
the lion, genlleman on that part of the 
subject. — Another lien, gentleman had 
made some observations on the appropria- 
tion of the Droits of llio Ailmiralty, to 
satisfy ihe^general deficiency of the Civil 
last; and had alluded, with no little de- 
gree of severity, to what he called the dis- 
tribution of that ’species of property, by 
ministers among ihei^ relatives, and de- 
pendants. If a history of the grants made 
frorii this fund should be required by par- 
liament, he' had for himself to say, that he 
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w^nld give every infornialion in his pt>wer 
on the subject, in the fullest and freest 
manner. he must say, that he never 
hcanl any of the grants made from that 
fniid animadvetrted on before with any 
particular severity in that House. There 
certainly was one grant to an^lhcer, (sir 
Home Popliati^, which ^was argued upon 
before, and imd gone through a con- 
*sidcrable deal of*cliscussmn; and winch 
j^rant was made to that officer under the 
idea of the p*eculiar pressure of loss.es 
ari^-ing from captures and other sources, 
^liut as to any grants from ministers to the 
relatives or dependants of inhiiitcrs, he 
W'ould venture to say, that with the ^ck- 
ception of this 12,000/. there was no such 
tiling. There certainly was no grant 
which could justify the hon. member in 
making against ministers that charge of 
abusive distribution of ihi.s property, which 
the fioh. gentleman had thought proper to 
tlirovv out against them.* Tiie hon. gentle- 
man stated, that whenever the lifw- officers 
of the crown mentioned this property, 
they considered it as the sacred and pri- 
vate property of the crown ; and yet that 
the ministers, in defiance of such declara- 
tions, dealt it out to their relatives and. de- 
pendants. For his part he could stat^atitll 
he did not know whether it was to him a 
misfortune or a merit, that fer the last 
four years and a half that he had been in 
udmliii'Jtralion, neither himself, nor one of 
bis relatives or connections, had received 
one single shilling of this money. It was 
his duly, however, to state, and it was also 
but justice to. his predeces.«:ors to say, that 
if .any m^ln supposed that those funds, (he 
meant the Droits of the Admiralty, and 
oe ']] per cents duties, to which the 
hon, gentleman had likewise alluded) 
had been misapplied, he did not wish to 
keep any such misapplication from the * 
knowledge of parliament, by resisting any 
inquiry wiiicli gentlemen mrght choose to 
institute for that purpose. For his own 
|)art, however, he begged again to declare, 
that not one farthing from those funds had 
ever been received by him. , **’ - '-a,, 

Mr. Crecrey, in cxplapation, stated, Uiat*' 
he had confined his observations to the 4-|> 
per cent. fund. 11c would pledge himself 
to prove; that^grants had been made. 

i’he Chancellor of the Etchetjuer con- 
ceived that tlie hon. gentlermaii meant the 
observation to be generally applied, for so 
he understood hinr in terms. 

Mr. Brand re-stated his objections, not- 
wilhstanding the explanation of the righ: 
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hon. gentleman, to the afJclitional grant ^ bis parliamentary life, he bad frequently 
70,0()0/. to the Prince Regent. known notice taken of minor misrepreson- 

Mr. Forite observed, that of the 70, ()00/. tations out of doors, without *tbe smallest 
which his Royal Highness receifod from intention of founding any npecific com* 
tlie exchequer, a sum of 17,000/. was paid plaint on them. 

to her royal iiiplincss *thc Princess of The Spettker said, if such was the plea- 
Walcs, arui the difference between those sqre of* the House, the right hon. gentle- 
two sums reinain«d at the^isposal of the man would proceed. ^ 

Prinrr Regent. \ On fchis there were a few enw, of ques- 

Mr. Fremantle w^as disposed to vote any* tion ! and the subject was dropjfed. The 
sum which could contribute to the com- Resolutions were then agreed to, and a 


fort of his M^'jesty ; but Ii6 must object lo* 
the manner in which that splendour and 
comfort w as proposed to be afforded, and 
to creating* a new Civil Cist revenue, rfe 
wss|ied to know why the whole of the 
Civil List establishment was not transfer- 
red to his royal highness the Prince Regent. 
Was it from any distrust of the Prince that 
it was not to he so transferred ? Did th^ 
right hon. gentleman suppose that his 
Royal Flighness woulili not render' all the 
comforts to his royal fatlier and sovereign 
of whichTie stood In need ? If it vras ne- 
cessary, he would give his Royal High- 
ness 3 or 400,000/. in addition to the Civil 
List, if that could contribute to the happi- 
ness of his Majesty. Such a regulation as 
the one he now proposed would be infi- 
niteTJT more advantageous to the country. 

yMr. Sheridan wished to say a few words 
respecting #-the Message of the Prince in 
the year 1H03, mentioned last night. It 
appeared that this Message had not only 
been misunderstood by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but that it 
had also been misunderstood out of* doors, 
and in particular, that the eiditor of a. very 
respectable morning paper, the' Morning 
Chronicle, had fallen into precisely the 
same mistake. With the permission of 
the House he would read the passage he 
alluded to — 

The Speaker wished to know whether 
the right hon. gentleman meant to make a 
complaint against the person alluded to, 
because it was rather a novel thing to in- | 
troduce newspapers, and make references 
to them in the manner the right hon. 
gentl<»7'*?ti bad done. In reminclgig the 
' Hous^ of the novelty of the right hon, 
gentleman's proceeding, he had perfornied 
bis duty, and it was for them to decide 
whether the right hon. gentleman should 
go on or desist. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would not urge the 
. matter farther. lie hoped his conduct had 
always been sufficiently respectful to the 
Chair and the House. He could assure the 
Speaker, bow^Vier, that in the cQur«e of 


Bill was ordered to be brought in there- 
upom 

Committee of Supplv* — Miscellane- 
ous Slrvjces.] 'jThe House having re- 
solved iUelf into a Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Yvrke said, that ui Oie prtsenl cir- 
cumstances of the country, would not 
be expe^lient to reduce the nurnhei of sea- 
men ; and he should propose to the House, 
therefore, that the same number be voted 
for this year as for the last. He then 
•moved, 

^ J. V That 14.5,000 me^ be empfoyecl 
for the sea service for the year 1812, in- 
cludmg 31,400 royal marines : 

2. '^That a sum not exceeding 5,345,875/. 
be granted for wages of the said men, for 
13 months at the rate of 1/. 155. 6d, per 
man per month ; 

3. That 4,4.53,312/. IOj, be granted 
for victualling the same : 

4. That 3,(j75.750/. be granted for 
wear and tear of the ships : 

5. That C59,750/. be granted for ord- 
nance for sea 'service on board the said 
ships.” — Agreed to. 

Mr. Wharton then moved the following 
Miscellaneous Services fur the year 1812, 
which were agreed to. 

For the relief of Ameri- £. a. d. 

can Loyalists 20,00(C 0 o 

For the relief of the Tou- 
lonese and Corsican Emi- 
grants I 12,000 0 0 

Forjthe relief of the 8t. * 

Domingo Sulferers 8,000 0 0 

For tlte rchef of the Dutch 

Emigrants 3,800 0 0 

For the relief of the suf- 
fering Clergy and Laity 

of France.. 123vl52 2 0 

For the relief of the French 
Emigrant Laity resident 
in Jersey and Guernsey 5,411 16 0 
For the relief of the poor 
French Refugee Laity.. 4,791 12 0 
Far the relief of the poor 
French Refugee Clergy 1,718 4 0 
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Ww Protestant Dissenting 
- Ministers in Ireland ... 800 0 

For Protestant Dissenting 
* Ministers in England... 1>700 O 
For defraying the charge 
of the superintendence 

of Aliens 1^ 

For defraying the ex- 
pence«t>f the Public Of- • 
fice, Bow Street, for 


1812 12,000 0 

For defraying the ex- 
pcnceofcontining. main- 
taining, and employing 
Convicts at ITbme 70,800 0 

For defraying the ex- ' 
pence of l.aw Charges.. 20,000 0 
For defray ing the extra- 
ordinary expcDces that 
may be incurred for Pro- 
secutions, &c. relating 
to the Coin of 4his king- 
dom 'I,0()0 t) 

To. defray the charge of 
Printing for* the House? 
of Lards, and for print- 
ing Acts of Parliament, 
for tlft! present Session.. 21,000 O 
For defraying the ex- 
penre of printing Bills, 

Keports, and other Pa- 
pers, by order of the 
IIousc of Commons, dur- 
ing the present Session.. 1(5,000 0 
For defraying the ex- 
pence (if printing the 
Votes of the [louse of 
Commons during the 

pro'^mt session ' 2,000 0 

To make good the defi- 
ciency of the Crant of 
1811^ for defraying the 
expence of printing Bills, < 

Ueports, and other Pa- 
pers 4,1-67 6 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


Mr. Tie}*ney begged leave to take this 
opportunity of calling the attention of the 
House to what appeared to him' to be a 
most shameful w'aste of the public money. 
He alluded to the extravagant mantler in 
which plans and plates were printed, and 
particularly to those of the Bogs of Ire- 
land, which were executed in a manner 
rattier calculated to adorn a library than 
to instruct memberg in the snbject they 
were tiueiided to illuatrate. The expence 
•was become so heavy, that he was sure be 
itiould be pardoned for troubling the Com- 
^nittee on the snbieci^ 

(VOL. XXL) 
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The SfmJwr said, that the Committee 
ifad every reason ^ to be obliged to the 
right hoo. gentleman for calling their at- 
trition to tife subject. The fact was, that 
great extravagance had prevailed in that 
department avdilierent times. He sup- 
posed the Chairman of the Committee 
must have been generally Imposed on. 
The House had already taken notice of 
» these expensive plans, nnd determined as 
a check in future, that nothing should be 
^published upon paper larger than a jour- 
nal sheet without appitcatiorf to him. In 
iurtherance of this Besolulioii, he had 
taken care not to give his sanction to any 
'more expensive undertakiii|fs, unless w|ien 
told by the Chairman of a Committed that 
it was indispensibly necessary. As to the 
case to which the right hon. gentleman 
'particularly alluded respecting the scale 
of the plans of the bogs in Jreland, it was 
dra^il in that country, hnd originally 
upon a much larger plan ; on his ol^ect- 
ii^ to it a smaller one was aefopted, ac- 
companied at the same time by a state- 
ment that a smaller one would not be 
sufiicient to explain the subject to the 
House. Undoubtedly, if it was necessary 
to mark all the subdivisions, a smallet 
could not well be adapted, and the Com- 
mittee might recollect that they wore ex- 
ecuted under the parliamentary commitk- 
sioners appointed by tbe act for the 
Drainage of Bogs in Ireland. 

Mr. Tierney said, he did not impute any 
thing to the right hon. gentleman, whose 
conduct he was certain was perfectly 
proper on the occasion ; but he thought it 
h»s djsr^^to call ibeir attention to the fact 
itself. Some means ought to be devised 
I by Parliament to prevent the recurrence 
of such practices. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said that he had heard 
the subject a good deal discussed by ib^ 
commissioners, whose opiiiiosis seemed to • 
be, that a smaller plan would not answer 
the purpose. 

The Spditker Expressed a hope, that what 
had passed that night would make sueJh an 
impression on the minds of who 

Were appointed Chairmen of Committees'; 
as vifould call their attention particitlarly 
to the subject. 

Mr. Jfhitbread begged Icavh, before.the 
Chairman* left the chair, to put a question 
which he feared should mher have been 
proposed when the vote fot the seamen 
was proposed. ^Tho subject, however, 
had excited so much agitatton tn the pub- 
lic mind, that he teXsted he ohoaM ba 
* (O) 
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permitted to put it in the present instance. 
He did not mean to throw any blame upon 
any individual whatever, but he wished 
the right hon. gentleman wotild state to 
the House w hy those two great ^hips, the 
St. George and Defence, l^d been left in 
a\ich a situation as had causM their loss, 
and by whal mc^s that loss was occa- 
sioned. t 

Mr. Yorkc, evidently much affected, re- 
plied, that with regard to the loss incurred 
It was certainly but too tree. The shipis^ 
and the stoAs were of little importance, 
but the number of gallant lives destroyed 
by that unfortunate accident was import- 
ant indeed. With regard to the circum- 
stances by which we had sustained so 
great a loss, they were entirely owing to 
those accidents of wind and weather which 
it was impossible to foresee and to pro-* 
Tide against. vThe ship. Hero, the loss of 
which we had also to^ lament, wa's cast 
away, owing, he believed among other 
dauses, to ‘a fault in the navigation, and not 
making allowance for the cun ent which 
prevailed in those seas. It was a matter 
that deserved consideration, in order to 
correct the error in tKe navigation in the 
North Hoads, and by that means to pro- 
vide against such occurrences hereafter. 
With regard to the ships alluded to in 
the hon. gentleman's question, he could 
state that orders were issued from the Ad- 
miralty, directing that no ships should re- 
main in the North Seas after the 1st of 
November. The weather however pre- 
vented the convoy from arriving ' until 
the 1 7th of that month. In the storm one 
of the vessels fell foul of the othdr, which 
by the shock lost its rudder. After the 
Defence was sunk, the St. George was 
driven on shore, but expectations were en- 
tertained of her weathering out the storm, 
ko much so that the admiral did not shift 
his flag, as he might have done. Unfor- 
thnately, however, those expectations 
were not realized. As to the detention of 
the convoy, it was owing entirely to the 
state of the weather ; and so far was the 
admir?li*'^'n4>om being to blame, thatanany 
Applications were made for convoys to 
the Baltic, at a later period, and werb re- 
futed. 

Mr. Whidire&d Repeated that h^ did not 
Inekn td impute the elrghtest blame to any 
in^MdUal. He vVas^ perfectly satisfted 
ViHth the right hon. gentleman'^ statement, 
and with the feeling which' he-^manifested 
on the occastoii. ^ 

Mn HutcMruant inquired whether it was 


the intention of ministers to make any 
alterations in the establishment of the 
Royal Marines, so as to answer the rea«> 
sonable expectations of that most useful 
corps. If not, he should, on a future 
day, submit a motion on the subject to the 
House. •* 

‘ Mr. Yarkd replied, that as he should 
have another and a better oppoi tunity of 
entering into the subject, he did not now 
think it necessary to give any direct an- 
swer. 

Nightly Watch and Police of the 
Metropolis.] Mr^ Secretary /iydersaid, 
that in rising to move for a-Coinmittee to 
examine into the State of the Nightly 
Watch of the Metropolis, he did not feel it 
necessary to enter at any great length into 
the reasons by which he was induced to 
bring forward such a motion. At the 
same time, he felt himself justitied in 
stating, that if the expediency of the 
measure rested upon the late horrible 
murders alone, by which lavo whole fami- 
lies had bcer^ completely exterminated, 
the atrocity of those crimes would in 
themselves have afforded a sufficient 
ground. It was true that no system of 
police could prevent the commission of 
such murders, while there were persons 
vile and abandoned enough to commit 
them, under such circumstances of dextrous 
depravity ; but as a better regulation of 
the Nightly Watch must have a tendency 
to diminish the chances, it was right that 
it should be resorted to. Those gentle- 
men who had seen other countries, and 
attended to their internal situation and 
government, must know that even in 
places where the peace was committed to 
the care of an armed police, a police fur- 
nished with all those powers, with which 
under a despotism it was possible to fur- 
^nish it, without any regard to the pre- 
judices of the people; they must know, that 
even ki such places and under such regu<* 
latioDs, atrocities such as those were com- 
mitted almostnightly, without exciting any 
of those deep impressions under which the 
mind of this country at present suffered ; 
and it might be regarded as proof, that 
few acts of the kind were committed here, 
when they looked ito the consternation 
excited in the present instance. It cer^ 
tairfly was true; that for the last three or 
four months^ oH'ences, though not altoge- 
ther of so; hntrid a description, were mul- 
tiplied beyond the- experience of former 
yeart; and thought many accounts had 
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got into the public prints which wert;true, 
many also that had appeared were ex- 
aggerated, hnd many utterly false. He 
knew not whether the gentlemen around 
him were acquainted with the law by 
which the Nightly Watch was regulated. 
In former times each parish provided for 
itselt; and j/, was not until tho year 1774, 
that parbament had interferedi^ and passed 
an act which applied only to h^ecn of 
the most populous parishes. By that act, 
directors and trustees were appointed, 
under whose controul, the watch, the 
patrole and the beadles, were all placed,' 
and whd wertf entrij^ted also with the 
power of assessing the rates upon each 
parish. Jt was no wonder that this act 
should be found rnsufficient at the present 
day, when they considered the enormous 
increase of the metropobs. He should 
not trouble the House by attempting to 
enumerate the Tarious instances in which 
the provisions of this act were evaded 
and neglected : it would be sufficient to 
mention one. ^he act required that the 
trustees should appoint none but *^aBle 
bodied men'^ to guard the streets at night, 
and be Would leave to their own observa- 
tion to decide how far this was complied 
with. He had been credibly informed 
that there were many instances in which 
those who were too old to earn their 
bread, were appointed to the situations of 
watchmen, in order to prevent their be- I 
coming a burden to the parish. These 
certainly were not the men to seeme the • 
lives and properties of the inhabitants 
of this vast metropolis- And if the House 
agreed with him in the appointment of 
the Committee for which he should move, 
it would be for that Committee not only 
to consider the act of parliament he 
had alluded to, but also the variety of 
local acts upon the same subject. It 
would be tor ih^in t<s decide whether it, 
was advisable to alter the system entirely,* 
or whether it would be sufficient io en- 
force the present act without any innova- 
tion. It would be for them to consider 
what course they would recommend, and 
therefore it was quite unnecessary, indeed 
it would be unbecoming, in him to antici- 
pate that by proposing any arrange- 
ment of his own. As far, however, as' he 
had thought upon the subject, be had no 
objection to state generally, that he rather 
inclined to the notion of enforcing the 
present system by adequate provisions, 
than of having recoyrse to any new act. 
h was material, he ^bought, tor him to 
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state, that when the legislature found it 
necessary to turn their attention to this 
subject, they did so in consequence of the 
variety of local acta applicable to each 
parish, and producing a confusion which 
it was of tb^ /itmost consequence to re- 
medy : foi^ instance, the parish of Panew 
• was divided into seven disti4ct8, each or 
which had its own local acts. The inte-, 
»rests of the parties thus oreated, should be 
discussed and reconciled as well as possi- 
*ble with the new arrangement ; and this 
was one of the principal r^om which 
had induced him to prefer the appoinU 
' ihent of a Committee, to any.other mode 
t)f proceeding. The House bad adopted 
the same course in the year 1774, and it 
was his intention, in the present case, to 
propose thoso gentlemen, to be oii the 
•Committee, who were most interested, as 
well as most likely to be acquainted with 
the •nature of the diderenjt interests that 
would be affected by tlie change. He 
should therefore move, if ihe House 
agreed to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, that the members for London, 
Westminster, Middlesex and ^urj^f 
should be members of the same^ — 
right hon. Secretary concluded 
moving, That a Committee be apnoibW 
to examine into the State of. the mu 
Watch oi the Metropolis and the 
rishes adjacent.^* 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he was utterly 
I surprised at the confined terms oft^e mo- 
tion just made by his right hon. friend. 
No one, he was persuaded, who ivas ac- 
quainted with what had recently passed, 
and with the alarm and tenor which had 
spread throughout the metropolis, but 
must have expected that some more ex- 
tensive measure would have been resorted 
to than that now under consideration. 
He should have.tbought, that a Committee* 
appointed upon such an occasion,* woufef 
have found it necessary to inquire, not 
only into the state of the Nightly Watch, 
but into ths$ causes of the alarming in- 
crease of felonies and crimes ; and he w^ 
sore, that a comprehensive this 

kind would be more calculated to produce* 
the desired eiiect than the contracted 
course recommended by his right hon. 
friend. He bad no other me^nt than were 
! common to every onc;of iitfprming, him- 
self upon the ^diderent ifirts connected 
with this question; but nu^^ubt, be ima- 
gined, could exist of tha-,incf«ase of crimes 
of an atrocious character, whatever opi- 
nion might be ontfrtained of the causes 
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Xfbtch led to thot im rease} and if anch a 
doabj^ did exi^t^ a rtferenve to tba Retiirtta 
the table^ which be had the. honour 
ot moving for, would he quite* sufiicient to 
remove it. Bv that document it appeai^ed, 
for the last fiveor six xeara, there had 
a gradual and^ regular' iocrea^e of 
orifnes in I«6iulon and -Westminster , and# 
without adverting* to the quarter sessions# 
the number committed fjir trial at the Old, 
Bailey alone, was such as could not fail tp 
excite the surprise of those,, unacquainted ‘ 
with ihc. subject. He would briefly state 
them the House. -There had been com- 
mitted to take their trial for felonies df 
various kinds, at the Old Bailey# * 

Tmthe vear 1806 891) 

1807 1017 

, 1808 lUO 

1809 1314' 4 

1810 1494 

The number who had been committed 
during the year 1811, had not been ascer- 
tained, but •from the above statement it 
appeared# that there had been an increase 
of -committals during the short period of 
five years, of 525 ; and this# too, during a 
time of war. For it was a received maxim# 
that fewer oflenccs were committed in a 
period of war than in a period of peace ; 
seeing that many bold and daring cha- 
racters were^ embarked in the service of 
their countr)% and lendered useful against 
her enemies# instead of becoming dan- 
gerous, at home. Among all the calami- 
ties that attended a state of war, there was 
hitherto one advantage to be derived, from 
it# namely that it afforded greater domestic 
security in the way he had already de- 
scribed. But in the case of this country 
of late, so far from being able to calculate 
on this solitary advantage# we were pre- 
sented with the melancholy phenomenon 
of a protracted war, and a continually in- 
creasing measure of olfences# against the ’ 
peace and good order of society* 

What# then# it would be right to inquire 
into# were the causes to which this aug- 
mentation was to be Httributed? Many 
^ present be would 
only nahee a Tew# with a view to impress 
upon the House the absolute, 
going into r a more; extensive examination 
of this subject thao^ would he epibraced 
h a Coniuiit^ie appointed to iuqnii;e into 
the Jtate of ,the nightly tvatch. The 
cause#. perhaps, was the system of punish: 
ment# so long# and he would say, without 
meanings ofleuce to any vodividualsj^ so ob- 

MineveJy p.erMijry^4 iof 


here to the frequency of capital pUQi4)^ 
mepta# but to the punishments less than 
death, and# above ajl, to promwcuoua im** 
prisonment; men ofdcomparatiyely 

alight and men convicted of most beinouf 
crimes# the youngest and the oldest vih 
lains, were confined together# particularly 
.on board the hulks; and when they were 
discharged, no means of gaining a living 
was provided for them. After studying 
for years, these unfortunate persons- were 
thrust out of these colleges of vice, to prac^ 
tise upon society the lessons they had 
learnt. He know not whether the fact 
were so, but certainly a vc-y general be- 
lief prevailed, that'' the numerous crimes 
lately perpetrated were in a great mea- 
sure owing to a recent unusual discharge 
of convicts from the hulks# to whom no 
moral instructiqu had been aObrded, nq 
trade had been taught, no eroployineni 
given. It might have been hoped that 
the late examples would have convinced 
minislers of the absolute necessity of 
some qhange in the criminal lawji hut 
upon this point it was npt necessary to 
enlarge# as a Committee had been ap- 
pointed upon the subject, whosoi Ueport 
would be hereafter discussed# although 
he fared it would not embrace lo wide a 
field as could have been wished. 

But he w as convinced that many of the 
evils which existed, had their foundation 
in the very constitution of the Police it- 
I self, which tended more to ..the increase 
•than the suppression of crimes# and he 
was anxious that if a reformation so tx* 
tensive as he proposed was not adopted, 
that# at least# some^ enquiry slvpuld be 
made into the Slate of the Police. 
Among many bad practices on this bead 
he would state one, which, in his mind# 
abounded with the most mischievous con* 
sequences# he meant the rewards, both 
public and private, give^n lor the deiec-^ 
tion of oflbpders of a certain description; 
when be t'«ct>llected, that the prevention 
of crimes was supposed defend pecu- 
liarly, if not entirely, qn the police offlh 
cers# who alone were acquainted with 
the haunts of the moat abandoned eba'* 
racters ; when be cecollected, that it restr 
ed with the police oflicers to discover 
or to conceal those qS’enders ; and, when 
he considered, at the same time# that they 
had the .strongest possible interest not to 
prevent# but to.multiply crimes. -- When 
he reflected on all this, which flowed as 
a coiisequence (ron^ the ac^s i.fie ,4th 

and^wbo/ WiHtw a»d Hmt 
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by tb^ 7Ui of queen AnnCf offering .40 
or ^0 pounds for the apprehension of ot* 
fenders, it was hardly possiible for him to 
doubt that| unless the police eC^cers (of 
whom he did not meap to say any thing 
severe) were men of the most refined 
principles of humanity and raorality-^un* 
less they supposed them on*uiflueuGed by. 
those mtttives which actuate tl^ great 
mass of*%nankind^uiiless they, supposed 
all this, they could not doubt for a mo* 
snent that thc.y would prevent the detec* 
tion of an offender,, until his crimes in* 
creased his value, by increasing the 
reward for hiss apprehension. He was 
informed that there was hardly a chance 
of recovering property without adver- 
tising a reward, which operated in its 
consequences a similar etfect to what was 
produced by expedition pioney in any of 
the public ofiices, namely, that of retard* 
ing the business of all others, while it 
expedited that of the individual ; and the 
consequence of this again was, that, bo 
sides the mischief accruing from (he loss 
of the property in the firstt instance, the 
suderer must lose more before he*could 
get at the ofiender. In the year 178^ a 
bill had been brought in, proposing a 
great alteration in the police, and abolish* 
iiig rewards altogether, but vesting in 
commissioners the discretion to reward 
police officers according to their deserts; 
but in his opinion, whether rewards were 
abolished or not, they ought never to be 
given to police ofiicers, and covUl be- 
useful only in the case of *accesaries after 
the fact, to induce useful discoveries to 
be made by persons implicated in the 
guilt. U was well known that the police 
officers went into places open for the re- 
ception and entertainment of thieves and 
other abandoned characters, as openly as 
a merchant would go to the stock ex- 
change, or as a gent4emaii would go to, 
that part of his manor where he expected 
any particular kind of game. He did not 
undertake to say that this was ffenerally 
done, but he knew that it waa tM gene* 
lal impression that it was done; and 
when such large sums were voted for the 
police establishment as had been voted 
that vcry*iiighl; could it be ctnlored 
with patience that .such abuses should 
exist ill the face of decency apd common 
cense i Uis .right bon. friend had talked 
4f other countries, as affording greater 
and more frequent instances of atrocity 
than this: gondQodl where did those 
countries exfet ^ tin ^kqotp them mki he 


had never heard of them : he never rw- 
shembered to have vegd of whole familiw 
destroyed by the hand of the murderer ip 
any country hut thif- He believed that 
iu Pqria there was a large proportion of 
qrime, but he^diad never known any (fer 
grant enormiiies during his residefiht 
ui that capital at difierent (feriods. His 
right bph. friend wiahed to console the 
, House by the coipparison with other couo- 
iries ; but be had never heard any in- 
^eitances of such boundless confidence In 
guilt, such progressive insoilince as h^ 
been recently manifested in the British 
ibeiropolis. His right bon.* friend had 
talked only of the nightly watch, bu^ be 
would a&k him where was the daily 
watch? lie would ask whether all the 
precautions of the nightly watch would 
•provide a remedy against the daring hig^ 
way robberies committed in the open day ? 
Perhaps, howevev, he was premature ip 
his complaints, and that his right 
friend bad some plan in store te meet this 
Cluing evil ; but he must say that there 
was much more than he liad stated, both 
in the police and in the state of crimtcs, 
which loudly demanded the interference 
of that House ; the streets were infested 
with criminals of different decriptione, 
and there were other causes of less mag*> 
nitude, which concurred to t^e deprava* 
lion of the public morals ; he considered 
the encouragement of lotteries as one ; 
nor was the paltry gain of 500,0001. a 
year sufficient to compensate for the great 
evils -they produced. He did not mean, 
invidiously tp introduce any thing like po- 
litics into the present discussion, but he 
could not help thinking, that the disposal 
of commissionerships and other offices, 
operated as an inducement with gover- 
ment to countenance the continuance of 
Lotteries, productive, as they were, of 
iiicalculabfo mischief. There were other 
means of inoral improvement, such as the 
instruction of the poor, which he wouM 
not now enlarge upon, but would sit down 
with expressing his hope that the meitiew 
of bia right bon. friend wquld.ih4 witi^ 
drawn, and submitted in a mucA lAQcC 
comprehensive form. 

Mr. fT. could not refiiid feoei 
making, a few observations on the prosenO 
important sobjectji although he could not 
hope to add any weight to the urguments 
so ably urged by his dud learned 
friend. He regretted, hbwover, that bil 
hon. and learned frfoiid W aal downn, 
without propelling oa omfinddKHiit^ 
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liurpoie of extending the objects to which 
tho Committee were to direct their atten* 
tioot and he trusted that such rnt amend- 
ment would yet be proposed. ' There were 
one or two circumstances which proved 
absolute necessity of 'ouch an exten- 
^on of object. In the first place, if the 
House attended .to the nature of those 
most horrible and barbarous outroges 
which for two mbnths tad kept the me-* 
tropolis in a state of perpetual alarm, and^ 
mora particul.arly the atroaous murder of 
Mr. Marr’sTamily, (the authors of which 
bad never yet been discovered,) it would ^ 
be evident; that had the nightly watch 
of jthe metropolis been in the best possible* 
state’, those outrages and that murder 
could not have been prevented. They 
originated in a< set of villains about the 
town, whose existence was not imputable*’ 
to any deficiency in the nightly watch. 
In the second place, if ‘the nightly Vdteh 
could operate upon them, of what nature 
would be^that operation ? ^ Unless sotne 
change could be produced in the dispo- 
sition of those villains, the only effect 
that could by possibility be occasioned 
would be to drive them out of the metro- 
polis into the environs. The surrounding 
villages would be deluged with depreda- 
tors, against whom they would have no 
protection. .He confessed that he had long 
dieen extremely scandalized (if he might 
use that term) by the number of accounts 
whichr had reached him of the familiarity 
that existed between the officers of the 
police and the disturbers of the public 
peace. This familiar intercourse was a 
matter of general notoriety, and 'surely it 
must, in a variety of ways, have a most 
deteriorating effect on the public morals. 
It must operate on the thieves themselves, 
who could not consider themselves so 
Vufficiejntly as they might, the objects of 
public detestation, when they knew they 
could ^'ait and enjoy themselves in ^cir 
favourite' public > houses until some* one 
should bo called out whose ftieasure of 
guilt was' full. It must also operate on 
the of the police themselves; who 

'could liot^possibly entertain the proper 
feeling with which criminals ought to be 
ii^arded by them, while they continued 
to sit down at the^same tabll; with them, 
and to drink with them as associates until 
the moment when^ they pounced 

upon their prey. If he gave to this states 
ment too iiigh ft colduring (which be 
.realty believe he did< not), if the fact 
weilh even'SBGomparably lest strong, it 


would nevertheless deserve animadversion 
and demand correction. Hc^ was, how* 
ever, far from wishing that *the subject 
of the nightly watch should be omitted 
from the consideration of the Committee. 
He thought it extremely deserving of no- 
tice, and he was persuaded, that if the 
nightly watch were put on ajbetter foot- 
ing, much good would result. ‘‘•.His ob- 
jection, therefore, to the motion' was not, 
that it was wrong, but that it stopped in- 
comparably short of the object which it 
was desirable to attain. It was well 
known, that in one parish of the metro- 
polis, inhabited prjpcipaJFy by the lower 
classes, great gcK>d had been effected. 
By parochial exertions tending to improve 
the nightly watch, the parish of Christas 
Church, Spitalfields, instead of the scene 
of riot, uproar, and crime, wlsli-h it for-* 
merly presented, had become almost pro- 
verbial for its extreme good order and re- 
gularity. If similar regulations were 
Adopted at the west end of the town, a 
great deal would certainly be done to- 
wards; providing for the safety and com- 
fort of all, and towards improving the 
morality of the lower clasess. • Much 
praise was in his opinion due to the wor- 
thy and respectable individuals who had 
taken this matter in hand, and he should 
be very happy to hear that a similar pub^ 
lie spirit pervaded the whole metropolis. 
He concluded by repeating his entire ap- 
probation of every thing that had been 
said by his hon.,and learned friend, and his 
hope that an amendment would be intro- 
duced to the motion, extending the power 
of the Committee to an impiiry into the 
State of the Police, as well as of the 
Nightly Watch. 

The Chancellor cf the Exchequer could 
not doubt, that under all the circumstances 
of the case, the House would have no 
Jhesitation to agrees to t(ie motion of his 
right hon. friend ; for having paid every 
attention to the arguments of the two hon. 
members who had spoken on the opposite 
side, he* found that those arguments were 
directed not against the proposition, but 
against its limited nature. It must, how- 
ever,, be considered, that the ^motion of 
his right hon. friend related to a subject 
which could not be passed over in a 
morning or two, and which therefore^ 
would not bear to beioaded with aJl the 
theoretical considerations which his hon* 
and Jean it'd friend on the opposite side 
had suggested. lOileed the subject to 
which the Committee would have to direct 
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their especial attention, trai one cakn-^ 
lated to engage it yery serioosly. Their 
object wouTd be to provide a practical 
remedy for a practical evil. His honr 
and learned friend might certainly differ 
from his right hon. friend with respect to 
the value of the remedy, but he itas sure 
that the h(|n. gentleman who spoke last 
could notMo so, after having enlarged so 
much on the advantages in a particular 
district, resulting from the adoption of 
measures similar to those recommended 
by his right hon. friend. For what was 
the proposition of his right hon. friend, 
bat that a Cdfnmitte^ of the House of 
eSunmons should consider the •propriety 
of enforcing in all the parishes of the me* 
tropolis, regulations, from which so much 
good had resulted in the parish alluded to 
by the hon. gentleman ? Certainly, there 
was one qualification of the hon. gentle* 
man^s opinion on this subject which was 
extremely disheartening. The existing 
evil .was great, and was felt locally; 

but, said the hon. gentleman,**'' tal^e 
care how you apply a remedy, for if you 
cure the evil in the metropolis, you will 
drive it dut into the neigbourhood.*^ Now, 
for his part he thought it advisable to cure 
the evil, if possible, where it did exist. 
It was to be lamented if it should go else- 
where, but if it did so, thither it ought to 
be followed, and there crushed too. The 
hon. gentleman, in the same breath in 
which he described the happy influence 
which the regulations in »^pitalfields had 
occasioned, deprecated the adoption of 
the regulations proposed by his right hon. 
friend, lest, although advantageous to 
themselves, they might prove inconvenient 
to the neighbouring parishes. The fact 
was, that the question before the House 
involved the interests not of the metropolif 
alone, but of all the adjacent parts. 
Such an extensivp subject was calcinated 
to produce much discussion, and therefore 
it was probable that the inquiry would 
not be terminated so soon as was antici** 
pated by his hon. and learned " friend. 
His hon. and learned friend had touched 
on the nature of punishments, and had 
ascribed a great part of the moral depra- 
vity of the times to the particular mode of 
confinement to which' prisoners ware sub- 
jected ; but he apprehended that this was 
an inquiry which his hon. and learned 
friend did not wish should be referred to 
the Committee now proposed. It cer^ 
tainly was not desirable to engraft the 
bqiiness of a Committee of Penitentiary 


Rouses, upon the business of a Committee 

appointed for another purpose. There 
had already been a Committee on that 
subject; a'report had been made by it, 
and notice given of a measure to be pro- 
posed arising Out of that report. Whe^^ 
ther it might or might not lys expedient 
to revive the Committee.to which he had 
alluded, was a question by itself; but he 
^was persuaded that the House would not 
^accelerate the acquisition of the benefits 
sd much needed at the present moment, 
by complicating the objects to which the 
attention of the Committee moved for by 
*his right hon. friend was to be directed, 
tiis hon. and learned friend had asked, 
whether it was right to continue the prac- 
tice of granting high rewards for the ap- 
prehension of culprits of a certain class ^ 
This was a grave subject for deliberate 
discussion. It ought not to be lightly 
condluded that tlfose rewards were dis- 
serviceable. It might be that they were 
80^*^ but this was by no nieadii certain; 
It might be true, that the strength of the 
stimulus which high rewards offered on 
the detection of great offenders, operated 
inversely on the detection of petty offen* 
ders. It might, however, be true, that 
instead of abolishing rewards altogether; 
it would be wise to extend them to the 
detection of petty offences, in> order that 
petty offenders might be stopped in their 
career, and not allowed to proceed to the 
commission of enormous crimes. On all 
these subjects a variety of opinions must 
naturally exist; but he could by no 
means allow that the Committee proposed, 
by bis rfght hon. friend could be so well 
calculated to discuss those opinions as one 
expressly constituted for that purpose. 
With respect to what the hon. gentleman 
had said of the familiarity that existed^ 
between the police officers and tl^e cul- 
prits, there could be no doubt that stories 
of that description had bekn constantly 
written and told from Jonathan Wild's 
time downHothe present moment. No 
4)ne, however, could say that that fan^: 
itatiiy, which was evidently not novel in- • 
its kind, had been the immediate eause^-Of* 
the Idle unprecedented outrages. Herder*^ 
tainly did not mean to contend; Aat^ he^ 
cause an ' evil had. long existed^ it ov^lih’ 
not to be corrected, but it waaihit> 08 sibie' 
to ascribe the^ecent incceeaerof oflencea 
either to- the rewards granted for the 
tection of great cdktflevs, qi; to the feimi-* 
Jmrity which existcdi bsiweenuthe 
ders andifaopoUeCi'bilmfVi^^te bhthi 
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liloim dt^umsiances, so far from bein^ 
Wcr€ of very ancient date indeed- 
Bot when the hon. gentleman proceeded 
to say that the olficers were reprehensible 
in not apprehending those individuals of a 
wpioious character, with whose persont 
they were ,acquainted» it behoved the 
House to consider, bow far any extcnsiofi 
of the operation of the police would be 
expedient, and how fat it would bead**' 
visabte that they should take up persons^, 
not for the cridies which 4\iey had conf- 
mitted. but only on suspicion of the 
crimes which they might possibly coii^- 
mit. The imprisonment of such persons 
coaljl be but short, and was little calcu- 
lated to be beneficial to themselves, or to 
the community. If the villain (Williams) 
who had lately disappointed the just 
vengeance of the nation, by violently 
Withdrawing himself from the punishment 
which awaited him, h*^ad, previously to 
abe commission of his crime, been appre- 
hended orT suspicioHi the period of his fpi- 
prisonment could have been but shorb 
ami the place of it calculated, according 
to the hon. genlleman^s own statement, 
fx> nurture every description of criminal 
feeling. The particular outrage which 
had excited such feelings of horror and 
detestation in the metropolis, and the per- 
petrators of which, the hon. gentleman 
said, had escaped detection, was still 
wrapped up in mystery. It undoubtedly 
seeme*d strange, that a single individual 
could commit such accumulated violence. 
The probability was^ that he was incapa- 
ble of doing so ; but on this subject no 
certain opitliof^ could yet be forhied. If 
this outrage was actually committed by 
the individual to whom he had before ai- 
faded, it was untrue to say that the culprit 
>ad not been found ; but certainly he 
must repeat, that it seemed strange to liim, 
that such devastation could be occasioned 
by a tifigle individual. At the same time, 
as far as he had been able to trace the 
dreumttances of the case, it Appeared to 
ho yet onoertain whether or not others 
^Were eonebrned in this horrible atrocity. 
''But as the hon. gentleman had himself 
•aid, no state of nightly watch, however 
excelleht, colild have prevented such a 
crime. Indeed he hatdly knew, in what 
oyotftpof polka a prevention could have 
omj A^und. If such eftordfioui ghitc 
Jkftm in a human breait, no system of 
.'ip^veroAenf couM hinder tt from endea- 
iwuiing to ttlfibct its object# It mfgtit be 
to us^ it night be m e«r bouees. 


The only security against such crimes 
was the manner in which the general 
sentiment of mankind hunted down tho 
individuals by whom they were perpe- 
trated. In his Opinion, the general in- 
crease of trials at tfie OM Bailey was 
a much*' greater ground for the motion of 
‘his right hon. friend, than theetwo horrid 
niurdera which had been coini/Titted ; for 
such events as the last ivere not the more 
likely ’to occur again because they had 
occurred within the last three months. 
It appeared to him, that what had been 
said by his hon» and learned friend, and 
by the hon. gentluman, iftas not in oppo- 
sition to the motion of his right hon. 
friend. As far as that motion went, he 
apprehended it was agreed to by every 
one. It was required by the present state 
of the metropolis, and he tiu^ted that 
those who thought that the inquiries of 
the Committee might be beneficial, would 
be cautious how they dogger] those inqui- 
ries with subjects not immediately' con- 
nected •with th^m. Wheft the Committee 
was sitting, if* it were thought desirable 
that they should take into consideration 
any other subject, instructions' to that 
I effect might be given them ; but he de- 
precated any proceeding in the first in- 
stance which would impede theln in their 
present endeavours to provide a practical 
' remedy for the existing evil. 

I Mr. A^efxromby observed, that the ob- 
jection of his hon. friend to the motion of 
the rfght hon., gent, was, that it was too 
narrow in its limits. The fight hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
I more distinct on the subject than the right 
hon. mover. He had said, that the object 
was to provide a practical remedy for a 
practical evil. Now in order to sqe which 
argument was the more correct, that which 
asserted that the proposed object of the 
h Committee was suflcie^t, or that which 
asserted that it was not sufficient, let the 
House but consider the nature of 'the evil 
which was intended to be removed. He 
perfectly agreed with the right hon. gent, 
that however the general feeling might be 
harrowed by the late horrible murders 
which had been ' perpe^trated, yet that 
those murders were not the grounds on 
which the appointment of a committee 
ought to rest ; but that tboise grounds 
must be feonded in the gemeral increase 
of crimes which the law and the police 
were found ma>fiipeteni to check. How, 
he would askj'^coald the appointment of a 
Committee to conskler merely the slate of 
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the nightly watch be deemed likely to 
afibrd a practical remeily for this prac* 
tical evil i 'This was a point which the 
right lion, gefit. had in no way explained. 
The natural argument was. that those who 
felt that they were insecure, looked to 
government for pre tecuon. 'fhey looked 
to the police ; and he contended that no*, 
thing ha^cen iulvaiiced to prove ithat the 
state of t^te police ought to be excluded 
from the consideration of the Committee# 
and that that consideration should be limit- 
ed to the state of the nightly watch ‘alone. 
The propriety of extending the considera- 
tion of the Committee to the state of the 
police was obvious, it yas evident from 
the growth of crimes that the police was 
inadequate to- its object. It was most de- 
sirable# theielbre. tliat the Committee 
should be empowered to enquire of the 
police the nature of their inadequacy ; 
and to learn the causes to which they 
imputed the increase of offences. For 
his part he believed that the causes stated 
by his hon. and learnetl friend near him^ 
had tended materially to* increase tlie 
number of recent offences. One fact he 
knew# that in consecpience of a ^isit to 
the hulks# a number oi representations had 
been made to him by persons confined 
there# which went to show that other pri- 
soners. who had be^n confined for crimes 
of a much more aggravated nature than 
those of which the individuals from whom 
the representations proceeded had been 
guilty# bad been liberated in grea^ num-* 
bers. He certainly did libt state this as 
a fact in which he entirely believed# but 
tile matter had been commnnicated to him 
in such various slrapes, that he confessed 
himself Incurious to know from the right 
hon. Secretary of State how it actually 
stood. ’ The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had deprecated clogging 
the Committee vvith v^hat he chose to term 
theoretical considerations. If the motion# 
however, was amended in such a ,way as 
^ extend the enquiry of the Committee 
to the state of the Police# he could not see 
how that would clog them ; because they 
might# in the hrst place# take ipto consi- 
deration the state of .the nightly watch# 
and report to the House the facts# and their 
opinion thereon# and then proceed to the 
■consideration of the state of the Police. , 
It was no answef to him to say# that the 
Committee being in the first instance cou- 
.stituted to enquire into the first object# 
might be subsequently vested with powers 
-to investigate the other j for, m the pre- i 
(VOL.ta.) ^ ' i 


sent extremely perturbed state of the pub« 

[ lib mind# it would afford no satisfaction 
I to it to be told# that all the immediate 
I remedy confemplated for the existing evil 
^ was sonio small improvement in the state 
of the nightly, 4 vatch. It would be much 
more satisfactory to announce to the putt» 
tic# that the House had const ithted a Com* 
mittee for the purpose, of entering upon an 
enlarged and vigorous inquiry Info Uie 
causes of the rapid and alarming increase 
■of crimes. It^pertainly was most extraor- 
dinary to hear the. right hoif. gent. teAl 
the consideration of the causes which pro- 
' Rented people from sleeping quietly in 
their beds " theoretic.^^ The right hdn. 
gent, must certainly have meant tbia' ob- 
sei'vation jocularly. Indeed he had treat- 
ed in the same manner a very *8011(1 an'd 
judicious remark made by an hon, friend 
near him. His hon* friend had said# that 
if by *a vigorous'oxertion of tha police# all 
abandoned characters should be excluded 
from the metropolis# they weald be dif- 
ftfted# and would perpetrate' offences else- 
where. On this remark the right hon. 
gent, had thought fit to be hurnoroas. 
The intention of his hon. friend was only 
to shew the necessity of coming at the 
root of the evil— of ascertaining the defect 
of the present system. If the House nl;g- 
lected to do this# they would-be deficient 
in their duty# and he would therefore more 
as an Amendment to the original motion# 
the addition of the following words - 
** And also into the state of the Police of 
the metropolis.” 

Lord Cochrane ascribed the origin of the 
evil complained ol^ to the Pension List# 
and to the various other rtiodes by which 
individuals of the higher classes# and par- 
ticularly members of that House# partook 
of the public money# without peiibrming 
any public service. The enormous ex* 
penditure of the state# to whidh such 
abuses contributed# had the*effect of grind- 
ing the lower classes# and of driving them 
to the commission of offences of whieh 
they otherwise would have never thoa§f|il^t. 

Mr. Secrl?tary Ryder professedi himself 
unable to understand the bearing of 
noUe lord’s observations. He cqdid "nVt 
conceive what the Pension List ^'"ao 
with the (question before the, t^dse.' jHe 
had n(^ objection to the Amendment pro- 
posed by bon- leaitM gent, pro- 
vided. he would coni^edt to substhule the 
word " further#” d;or tW’ word in 

order that thoptiatary object of'the' Coifti- 
mittee might be he t^tiought » 
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great practical bcDefit. Adrerting^to the 
question of the hon. and learned gent. 
specting the persons alleged to hare been 
recently liberated from the hulks, he al« 
lowed that a great many had been so li- 
berated, but he denied th^t the oflences 
for which they had been confined were of 
an aggravated nature. He had inquired | 
particularly into*the subject, and the in* | 
ibrmation w'hich. he hat) received led himj 
to entertain the firm persuasion that not 
any of the persons alluded had returned* 
to their fofhier depraved habits of life. 
He had also endeavoured to investigate 
the cause of the great and recent increaite 
of crimes, and^ as far as he had been able 
to^cHscover, it appeared to him that it was 
to be found in the number of persons who 
had lately returned from transpoitation, 
and had unfortunately resumed their old 
practices, injustice to the police ofiicors, 
he must beg leave to ncticc the accKSLtion 
made against them, by the hon. and 
learned g^iit. opposite, ^rhen he stated 
that they were never disposed to detf^ct 
oflenders^ unless a great reward was offer- 
ed to them for that purpose. A similar 
suggestion had some time ago been made 
to him from another quarter. He had 
had recourse to the best authority, and he 
had been assured by the magistrates, who 
were surely the most coinpeieiit to give 
an opinion on the subject, that no such 
ffidisposition existed ; and that if any 
such indisposition were manifested by an 
officer, he would be immediately dismissed 
from his situation. He was convinced 
that greater efforts to detect offenders had 
never been made, liian those which the 
police officers of the metropolis had made 
during the last two months. 

Mr. Abercromby acquiesced in the al- 
teration of the word in the motion. 

• Sir S. Itomiily begged leave to make a 
few aUkervations on what had fallen from 
the right hon* Secretary. The right hon. 
gent, talked of the great exertions which 
the police officers had made /luring the 
last two months. Did he recollect that a 
reward of upwards of 700/. had been, offer- 
«ed to those who should detect and pro- 
secute to conviction the perpetrators of 
the crime ? He did not wish to speak 
harshly of the police, but h{i did think it 
a most monstrous evil, that so many per- 
sons bad been taken up on thsi occasion, 
upon such slight grounds of suspicion. 
Among them was the nearest relative of 
<ene of thd murdered persons, who, on no 
graund whatever, had been apprehended 


and kept 43 hours in custody, on the 
dreadful charge of having murdered his 
brother. One way and another no less 
than forty or fifty persons had been ap- 
prehended on bare suspicion. He could 
not therefore join in the right hon. gen- 
tleman’c commendation of the police ofii- 
.cers, when he considered the Ijjgh reward 
by wh^ch they were siimulateil,^ and the 
number of persons whom they bad appre- 
hended, in the most light m:uiner. He was 
glad, therefore, that the House had agreed 
to inquire into the state of the police. It 
ought to be remembered, that when the 
police was originally esikblished it was 
new to the /constitution, and was introduced 
only on the supposition, that some great 
benefit would be derived from it, which 
would justify parliament in departing 
from those principles by which they had, 
until that period, been guided on the 
subject. It was time to ask, whether tha 
expected advantages had accrued ? 

* »Sir /•*. Jiurdelt expressed himself happy 
to Find^ that a suspicion, rvhich he con- 
fessed he had Entertained, namely, that 
an advantage would be taken of the alarm 
of the public mind to extend the police 
of the metropolis, had proved to be un- 
founded. As to the motion itself, it was 
utterly impossible fur him to oppose it for 
an instant. Indeed, he was convinced 
that if the system of nightly watch were 
maile, what in his opinion, it could easily 
be made, the necessity of any police what- 
•ever niighf be precluded, as the possibi- 
lity of committing any crime would be 
prevented. This, however, could not be 
done on the present principles. But if 
the country chose to revive the old Jaw 
of Edward the first, by which every 
county and parish was made responsibly 
to every householder for the lo'sses he 
' might sustain, and by which every house- 
I holder was compcll^ ih his turn to watch 
I Vor the protection of otliers, efiectual se- 
curity, would be ailbrded to the commu- 
: nity at large, without the immediate ini- 
terference of any police, and the respect- 
able part of the population, thus accus- 
! tomed to the use of arms, might be render^ 

I ed available to the defence of the klng- 
I dom, in the event of invasion by a foreign 
enemy ; or at least would be competent 
to repress all internal disturbances. Hop- 
ing that some plan of 'this sort was in 
the contemplation of government, he gave 
his complete assent to the motion. He 
was very happy that the . amendment had 
received the concurrence of the right hon. 
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{veiit. opposite, for it appeared to him to 
be indispensable to inquire into the abuses 
which he bcHieved had crept into the po- 
lice establishment. It was his determi- 
nation to move for a list of the Police 
Magistrates who bad been appointed, with 
their several qualifications, in ordet to see 
whether the law on that subject had not 
been wh<^y disregarded, The 3 ^nd of 
the king directed that the Police Magis- 
trates should ho appointed from the acting 
magistrates, and that their qualification 
should be the possession of 100 /* a year 
in freehold property. He suspected that 
these onactmente had been departed from,, 
and he won hi take an early opportunity 
of ascertaining the fact. The subject was 
one of a \vide range, and he trusted the 
House would closely investigate the cause 
of a rapid accumulation of crimes, of 
which the history of the country afforded 
no precedent. He attributed this, in a 
great measure, to the neglected state of 
our priminal code, the necessity for re« 
vising W'hich bad been maintained by 
almost all the great men iVbo had written 
or spoken on tlie subject. It was laiJienta- 
blc to see the legislature so careless in a 
matter on which the lives and property of 
millions depended. The right hon. Secre- 
tary of State had professed to see no con- 
nection between the observations of his 
noble colleague with regard to the Pension 
List, and the subject before the House. 
The connection was nevertheless intimate. 
If the morals of the higher classes were, 
depraved, the general nibrals would be 
depraved also. 'I'he argument of the no- 
ble lord went to shew, that it was dis- 
honest in public men to receive the pub- 
lic money without performing any pub- 
lic service. This example of dishonesty 
must Spread through the whole com- 
munity, and must have the effect of un- 
dermining every soui\^ principle of justice 
and morality. * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ^\ii ac- 
ceding to the amendment, begged to dis- 
claim all idea of imputing misconduct in 
the case of the police magistracy, either 
as to their appointment in the first in- 
stance, or with respect to their conduct 
on the prdbenfc critical occasion. He had 
not at first thought it necessary that the 
words of the motion should be enlarged, 
bebause he conceived it to be a matter 
of course, that all necessary means of 
establishing security would be enquired 
into by the Committee. An hon. and 
learned gentleman ^ad himself practised 
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upon him the facetiousness which he had 
irilpoted to him, when he supposed that he 
looked upon any regulation of the police 
as a theoretical scheme. He entertained 
no such idea ; but be bad thought, that 
the present^ gV^stion might be encum- 
bered with speculative clogs, if enquiries 
were ingrafted on it relative the state 
of punishments, and the" criminal code ; 
,Dr, wimt was no( impossible, since thO 
members for Westminster were on the 
Committee, if ;sn investigation was insti- 
tuted as to the expedience of ft reform in 
parliament. On the whole, he thought 
*tniat a consideration of the means of pre- 
tention of crime, in the power of the 
lice, would form a very proper accession 
to the present enquiry. 

Mr. Sheridan began by animadverting 
upon what appeared to him to be the 
extraordinary conduct of the right bon. 
SccKhiry of State/ upon a subject of such 
delicacy and importance. After the 
alarms that the recent atrooities had 
sptcad throughout every part of the me- 
tropolis; after the general and feverish 
anxiety of the public for redress and pro- 
tection, down came the right hoii. gentle- 
man (o that Mouse, and in order to remove 
at once, and eilectually allay all alarm 
and anxiety whatever, solemnly proposed 
that a Committee should be appointed to 
inquire into the state and condition of the 
nightly watch ! This would have been at 
any time the meekest of ail meek propo- 
sitions ; but at the present crisis it was 
not only the meekest, but he must beg 
the right lion. Secretary's pardon, if he 
added, the 8*1111681 proposition that could 
possibly have been niaile. The state of 
the nightly watch I Why, what became 
of the act of parliament that created in 
each parish the appointment \md controul 
of those watchmen ? Were not the provi-«* 
sioiis of that act sufficient, if carried into 
effect, to provide for and. maintain the 
peace of the metropolis? And if they 
were, had )he magistrates or those per- 
sons entrusted with carrying those provi- ' 
sions.into effect, done their duty? Had 
not the several parishes ample powers to* 
enforce the regulation^ ot the act, and se- 
cure their respective peace and safety? 
But though «by the laws the power was 
lodged ‘in each parish, they were now 
called upon /o enquire inlo the state of 
the nightly watch. Why not go further 
and move for an inquiry into the state of 
the parish nurseries ? (a laftgh}. But the 
right bou* Secretai^ came before Ihem 
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brimful of jiiformatiori ; he told them 
that the act required able-bodied watcii- 
men ; and then he told them that the men 
employed were not able* bodied, because, 
forsootii, tiiey were weak, old, and de- 
crepid — very satisfactory .reasons certain- 
ly why they could not be' very active, 
youni^, aud<'vigilant ! And then the right 
bon. gent, told Vhem further, that these 
sort of men were unfit for their situations,, 
that the service, in short, wanted recruits; 
and that as at present ther^ was no watch* 
to protect ti\e city at night, that therefore 
they ought to proceed, with all due deli- 
beration, to inquire into the state and coh-'’ 
dition of the nightly watch. To be called 
upon gravely to all this was bad enough ; 
but to he called upon, with all the cha- 
racteristic gravity of the right hon. Secre- 
tary was scarcely supportable. That 
right hon. gentleman Liew the import- 
ance his manner could give to tnfhis— - 
he was in the habit of throwing such an 
inilexible^ir of grave solemnity round all 
he had to otler to that House, that thhre 
was really sometimes danger lest they 
should attach to the matter what belonged 
to the manner merely. But what was the 
object of the right hon. gentleman ? If 
be had not an imnriediate, perhaps he had 
a remote one. Did he mean to entrench 
upon the carter of the city of London ? 
And if he did, was he sure that the hon. 
baronet (sir Charles Price), would concur 
with Jiim in such an object ? Did he 
know what his hon. and worthy friend be- 
iiind him (uldermaii Combe) would say 
to such a proposition ? a< gentleman who 
bad throughout his public life^ evinced 
such a praise-worthy zeal in behalf of 
the rights of all his fellow-citizens— was 
be quite sure that he should have his as- 
sistance in a scheme that was to touch the 
-corporate rights of the city of London ? 
Had the right hon. Secretary consulted 
either of those gentlemen ? Had he 
taken the least pains to consult with any 
one magistrate, before he came down to 
his place in that House with his formida- 
ble proposition of inquiring into tkp. state 
condition of the nightiy watch ?•- 
When those horrible atrocities were first 
commiued in the neighbourhood of Shad- 
Well, they all remembered how eager 
vulgar prejudice was to fasten upon a 
Cq^eigner— people grew alt of a sudden 
^^dibroughly persuaded that there was 
.^idence upon the face of those murders 
to shew, thsn they were perpetrated 
by. portUjjueae, and by none but Por- 


tuguese : ' Ob ! who would do it but.Por- 
tuguese' was the general cry. Prejudice^ 
however, did not long stand still upon 
the Portuguese. The next tribe of fo- 
reigners arraigned and convicted, were 
the Irish — (a laugh)— it, was nothing but 
an Irish murder,'- and could have been 
done only by IriE^men !* Beastly as th» 
prejudice was, the Shadwell ^magistrates 
were not ashamed to act up to it in all the 
meanness and- bigotry of its bidignant 
spirit, viewing the murder in no less a light 
than that of a Popish plot. They com- 
menced an indiscriminate hunt after the 
Irish people; and wheno they had them 
before th^, in or^er to come at once to 
the plot, they began with the deep leader 
of ^ are you a Papist or, ' if you deny 
that you are, shew that you dou^t know 
how to cross yourself.' Amidst this ge- 
neral suspicion of aliens and irishmen, 
he wished to know whether the right hon. 
gentleman had thought it necessary to 
f-esort to the Alien Office. He wished to 
know whether he had ever any consulta- 
tion upon this Subject with the gentlemen 
at tlie head of the Alien Office. Had he 
asked Mr. Reeves one single question 
about this formidable proposition of en- 
quiring into the state of the nightly 
watch? He had once moved in that 
House, that the gentleman to whom he 
alluded (Mr. Reeves) should be prosecuted 
for a libel upon that House by his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney General ; yet be should 
not foar to appeal to that gentleman to 
confirm him in saying, that the right hon. 
Secretary had had no communication 
with him whatever. He asked of that 
right hon. gentleman whether he had ever 
been in the same room with Mr. Reeves? 
whether he had ever seen him for the last 
year and a half ? Prom this one circum- 
stance the House would see what sort of a 
head of a police th/>y had in their present 
' State Secretary for the Hfoine Department. 
Had he consulted with the head of the 
Alien Office ? Had he consulted with 
the proper officers of the district ? Had 
he consulted with the police magistrates 
of any of the divisions ? Had he con- 
sulted with anyone likely to give him in- 
formation upon the subject? If he bad 
not, and he l^lieved, he had not, then was 
it to be the less wondered at, that the 
right hon. Secretary fori be Horae Depart- 
ment had thought it sufficient, upon such 
an occasion, to be delivered of his solemn 
prof>osition for inquiring into the state and 
condition of the nightly watch! But 
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gmve and solemn as this proposition he mitertainod the highest respect, and be 
was/ the right hon. Secretary had agreed lAeiuiOiied with pleasure the name of Mr^ 
to abandon *it, and for what f An Amend- Aaron Graham, who had rendered the 
ment, that was as odd and new a proposi- public considerable ^eryices^ in bis con- 
tion for amemJing an original motion, duct in the su|>eriateRdence of the hulks, 
as any he had eyer heard proposed. In He thought^tpo, that the magistrates of 
general an amendment was ^onse small Bow- street office had been uniformly 
addition to. or alteration of« the words of. active and vigilant. But wh&i should he 
the originsyLmmtion ; but here the priginal say of the magistrates of Shadweil ? How 
motion Uas Dut a small scrap of the » should he attemp^to describe a conduct, in 
amendment ; it was like tacking the loaf which folly and rashness were constantly 
to the crust and not the crust to the loaf; *mdeavouni>g «to make amends for the 
so that his learned friend’s large loaf bad grossest neglect of duty ? Afone time we 
quite hid from their view the morsel of saw them inising in the indiscriminate 
crust which tbs right hon. Secretary had dry of the mob, and greedily mdulging in 
proposed for their relief. It yiras pretty the prodigality of seizing upon every man 
much in the same way as if the original with a torn coat and a dirty shirt; aatl at 
motion had been for a Committee to in- another, leaving Williams with all the 
quire into the amount of the pitch and tar means necessary to commit self-murder; 
lodged in one of his Majesty’s dock-yards, det one fact speak more strongly than 
whereupon it should he proposed to move words could do to their general conduct, 
as an Amendment, that the said Commit- It \vas now very well known that this Wil- 
tec be fuiiher instructed to inquire into the liams was not an Irishman, that not only 
state, of the Naval Stores, Victualling, no one circumstance came out* to justify 
Manning, liquifmient, and generaj Disci- t(/bt suspicion, but all that did come out 
plineof his Majesty’s Navj^ t As to the ofri- proved him not to have been an Irishman, 
ginal motion in the case before the t louse However, the prejudice of the hour would 
•—the state of the nightly watch of this city, have him an Irishman, and as it was once 
it could be inquired into within three hours; bruited about, it was generally believed, 
but the general state of the fK>lice of the In the midst of the operation oi this preju« 
metropolis could not be inquired into sa- dice seven unfortunate liishmen were taken 
tisfacioniy within as many months; what up upon the strong suspicion of foul linen, 
was to he done in the interval ? In the They were examined, and after having 
year 1780, be had submitted to that House been made to cross themselves, they were 
a motion on the then state of the police, confined together in a close room below, 
and when he complained of the cenduci- The next evening some noise being beard, 
of the lord lieutenant of* the county, for and perhaps no very moderate one, the 
whom, however he entertained a great per- magistrates inquired into the cause of this 
soiial le.^pect, the repartee he goi in return uproar, and they were told, “ Oh ! it is 
w'as, being told that himself, and his notluiig, but those horrid* Irish, who can 
frit iuis general Fitzpatrick and general never be quiet.” It turned out, however, 
Burgoync. were put in the commissions that in this instance at least, those Irish- 
of the peace, and were bound to do their men had no great cause to be contented, 
duty — 80 that every man that attempted for they had been confined in this bole o^ 
to complain, was threatened to be made a room for twenty two hours wifhout a 
a magistrate of. * But was there not some* bed to lie upon, or a morsel df bread, or a 
inherent vice in the system ? Wa/i there drop of water to refresh them ! And what 
no jobbing in the appointment of some of did the o^agistrates ? They recollected 
those police magistrates ? Would the right luckily the circumstance, and told their 
hon. gentleman say that there were no jobs ofiice^'s, do for God’s sake get those 
in the making of those appointments? fellows some bread and cheese, and tbeiL* 
Were not many perjsoiis kept in these bring them before us,*and we will apolo- 
situations who were totally unfit to dis- gise for the trouble we have given them, 
charge the duties attacheil to them ? The and discharge them !” This, he supposed, 
worthy baronet (sir F. Burdett) had men- was what the right bon. Secretary would 
tinned his iiiUntidn of moving for names; call vigour.— ^But, gi ving^them all due cre- 
tins certainly might he considered as an dit for such vigour; where was the vigour, 
invidious task, but ought, not to deter a the justice, the moral, or the decency, lA 
ninii from doing what he considered his that abominable spectacle with which 
duty. Fur some of tlie police magistrates they fed the worst appetites of f)ie s|iob 
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m the unseemly exhibition of the dead 

body to the multitude ! Did they watfi 
to teach the people to prey upon carcases > 
Could it add to the sanctity of justice to 
make the passions of a mob burry it to 
tiot upon a senseless carcase ? Was there 
that certainty upon which alone justice 
ought to aefYo make such a spectacle fit ? 
Should the people deal out the vengeance 
of the law by witnessing the formal pro- 
cession of mangled limbs and putrid car- 
cases ? But what other was the true mob- ' 
live of this ^krade of the carcase, and the 
maul and the chissel — what but a poor 
artifice to cover their own scandalous 
neglect ? Why did they suffer that man’ 
to be alone? Why did they suiier him 
to be three days alone, thougli they knew 
that there was a bar across the top of- his 
dungeon, and that he wore handkerchiefs* 
and garters ? The wonder really was that 
they did not give general orders to furnish 
the prisoner with a niglitly supply of 
razors and pistols. But what could be 
said too extravagantly of their neglect ahd 
remissness, when it should be known that 
this wretch was sullered to possess himself 
with a sharp fpiece of iron, which was 
found in his pocket the morning after he 
banged hiinseU’. And yet after all this, 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Kx* 
cheejuer begged to be distinctly under- 
stood when he agreed to the Amend meiit, 
that he did not thereby mean to affix the 
sni'dllest imputation to the conduct of the 
magistracy. This was the salvo of the 
right hon. gentleman ; no rcllectioii on 
the magistrates. Some one had said that 
ull the watchmen of Shadwell had been 
discharged ; and why in the name of 
justice, not discharge all the magistrates 
too ? He was liiiiiscdf pretty conversant 
with police allairs, and recommended to 
Hbe perusal of the right hon. the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer a treatise, written in 
the year 1750, by Mr. Henry Fielding, a 
police mDgi.stiate, on the late alarming in- 
crease of crimes. He shoulc^ hope, that 
the right hon. gentleman would not think 
worse of the author for liaving bpen a 
• poet and a dramatic writer.— But to sum 
up bis account of the vigilance of the 
Shad well magistracy, he had merely to 
> state, that they never onc^! thought of 
.searching the room of Williams till nearly 
two months after the murder, where they 
found the bloody trowsers and the ivory 
hailed knife. He concluded by stating, 
that he had formerly thought much upon 
' l.he.subject of the police, and that as the 


right hon. Secretary had shewn to-night, 
that he had not as yet thought at all upon 
the subject, he begged that that right hoiu 
gentleman would begin to think of it with 
ail possible dispatch, at least before he 
again came down to the House to move with 
great solemnity for an inquiry into the 
Mate and condition of the nightly watch I 
Mr. jStephen, considering tharsituation 
in which the magistrates "WerO placed, 
thought them entitled to indulgence, and 
even to compassion. The numerous ar- 
restations for which they were so much 
blamed, proceeded from those numberless 
informations created by ( panic, and to 
which they owed Wilhams’s apprehen- 
sion. If, however, the right lion. gent, 
was right in his statement, if the magis- 
trates had encouraged prejudices, if such 
prejudices actually existed agaiuM a hruve 
and a generous nation, he thought them 
highly reprehensible. But he must sup- 
pose the right hnn. gent, to have been 
misinformed; he could not believe ^that 
any man of sense could eiktcrtain the idea 
that the iiidividdals of any of the nations 
composing the population of these realms, 
could be more inclined to crime tknn any 
otiicrs, and he strongly deprecated the 
idea. ’ He owned that some neglect had 
attached to the magistrates in not seeing 
Williams properly watched ; but he de- 
nied, that ill his burial they had gone be- 
yond the law against suicides, or done 
more than the state of the public mind 
required. He aUributed the late increase 
of oilenres more lo the negligence of the 
nightly watch, than to the statu of the 
police, which* in many instance's could 
not possibly pi event them. Jn support 
of this, he stated that his next door neigh- 
bour in Great Ortnond-sUee.t, in the pa- 
risli of St. Andrew and St. George the 
Martyr, hud his house broke open, and 
considerable property stolen therefrom. 
Hiis was done on the psfit of the thieves 
with |;he 'utmost deliberation, and it was 
ascertained that no watchman had been 
seen that night in the street. On enquiry 
it was found, that by a recent and most 
whimsical regulation, the watchmen of 
that parish were allowed two dead nights 
ill the week ; that was, they Were allow- 
ed to absent themselves two nights with- 
out fear of being reported, and it so hap- 
pened that all the watchmen bad taken 
the night of the robbery for one of their 
dead nights. The hon. and learned gent, 
believed that many of the crimes which 
swelled the list produced by his hon. and 
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learned friend (sir S. RoQiilly)^ were only 
larcenies and warehouse robberies^ which 
it was the duty of the nightly watch to 
prevent; Indeed he was so convinced 
that the fault laid entirely with thom> that 
he would have voted against the Amend* 
ment, had he nut been apprehensive of 
being left alone* He trusted^ that no. 
delay WQ|£|d take place in talgng the 
necessary st^s to restore security to the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Mathew Montague was sorry to 
detain the lluiise, but could not omit 
noticing the levity with which a right 
hon. gent. (Me» iSlieri^an) had treated the 
quet^iiun, as, indeedj he treated most sub- 
jects before the House. He could not 
conceive his motive for attacking his right 
lion, friend, the Secretary of State, and 
for asserting that he never had a conference 
w^ith a magistrate, although bis right hon. 
friend, in his speech, had positively as- 
serted the contrary. He could not con- 
ceive his motives, which, however, he 
attributed to party-spirit. As to the right 
hon. gent.’s assertions, he* would not shy 
they were not true, because it was un- 
parliamentary, and departing from the 
solemnity ol the debate ; but he would 
beg the right hon. gent.’s pardon, in say- 
ing, that he could not possibly believe 
them. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he was sure the 
lion. gent, had other motives, that re- 
strained him from using such language, 
than the mere apprehension of seeming 
loo solemn : for his part, he was free to 
acknowledge, that if the hon. gciit. had 
called his assertions unimibs, that in- 
stead of looking upon it as a proof of ex- 
cessive solcninity, he should have rather 
received it as an instance of absolute 
vivacity in that hon. gent. For the right 
hon. Secretary of State lie professed the 
^ highest respect ; and^ as the hon. gent, 
was so much at a loss to account for his 
motives in attacking the right hon., gent. 
80 much so, indeed, that be had repeated 
it .SIX times, he would tell him^.ihat his 
only motives were motives of public duty ; 
and if the hon. goat, as a member of 
parliament, was unacquainted with such 
motives, h% could only say that he was 
very sorry for it. 

The question was then put and carried, 
and* the following members were named 
to form the Committee; Mr. Secretary 
Ryder, Sir C. Price, Sir Janies Shaw, Sir 
William Curtis, Mr. A|derman Combe, Mr. 
Byng, Mr. Mellish, Sir F. Burdett, Lord 
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Cochrane, Sir T. Turton, Mr. H. Thornton, 
Mr. Tierney, Lord Lowther, Mr. Leyces- 
ter, Mr, Sheridan, Mr. Abercromby, 
col. Wood, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Hall, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Franklatid. 

HOUSE OF LOIIDS^ 

Monday t Janimry 20 . 

. Roman Catho|.ics of* Ireland.] Lord 
Grenville acquainted the House it was with 
’*ejctrerne reluclj^nce he had again to post- 
pone the pending discussion'^of the ini-< 
portant subject of the Catholics of Ireland* 
With the cause he believed all their lord- 
ships were acquainted, namely, the sevpe 
domestic afUiction [the death of thePson 
of lord G. Cavendish] which recently 
occurred in a family, with which his noble 
friend, who was to bring forward the mo- 
tion, was nearly connected, and in which 
afilietFon he deeply participated. It was 
proposed to defer the discussion for a week, 
and no longer. His lordship then moved 
to* discharge the order for summoning 
their lordships for Friday the 2Uh inst; 
and to renew the same for Friday the Slst 
iiist. which was ordered accordingly. 

HOUSE op COMMONS. 

Monday^ January 20 . 

King’s Household Bill.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer presented the Bill 
for making provision for the better sup-^ 
port and arrangement of his Majesty ’a 
Household, and for the care of his Ma- . 
jesty’s real and personal property, during 
the continuance of his indisposition. The 
Bill was then read the first, and on the 
motion, that it be read a second tikne, 

Mr. Tierney observed, that from an 
examination of the estimate laid before 
the House, of the annual charge uppn the ' 
Civil List revenues, framed in 1804, and 
the accounts of the disbursements for 
ihe seven following years, certain produc- 
tions appeared to him to be neccssar}^ 
before he could consent to give* his vote 
for tho second reading of this bill. It was 
impossible to understand from the papers 
which had been already produced, what 
arrangement it was necessary to make, or 
whether, the vsums which they should 
grant might exceed or fall short of i^hat 
the occasion demanded. From these pa- 
pers it appeared that the expenditure of 
the Civil List exceeded the revenue by 
upwards of 124;0()0/. aRnua/ly ; so that it 
was not fair to state the Civil List ot 
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979>000/. 'per year, when the real sum ex* 
pendkcl was greater by 124,000/. Whe- 
ther this additional expcnce was really 
necessary, it was impossible Co say, with- 
out the production of more docuOtfiits; 
for all that could be Icarne^ From those 
already produced, was the actual excess, 
and the pahicular classes on which that 
excess had arisen. But this was not 
enough to enable the House to act in the. 
manner which they were called on to do, 
because it did not allow them to see wlic-* 
ther the ei^cess was justiciable, or could 
admit of reduction ; and he should wish 
to have a Committee appointed for the 

n ose of inquiring into the actual stat^ 
e Civil List. This was certainly the 
first time that an addition had been de- 
liianded to the Civil List, without the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the subject, and without the production 
of more papers than bad been thought 
fit to be laid before them on the present 
occasion ^ but whether the course be re- 
commended was or was not justified t>y 
precedent, he was certain that it was at 
all events the most rational and conve- 
nient. In what he was about to move 
for, he professed he was actuated by no 
wish to embarrass or retard ministers in 
carrying this business through the House ; 
but before .the second reading of the bill 
took place, he could wish that the few 
papera he intended to move for before 
sitting down, should be some time before 
the House, that they might come to the 
discussion with every requisite inforEna< 
tion. To satisfy the Hou^e that these 
additional papers were necessary ma- 
terials fop the" consideration of the pre- 
ktnt question, it was only necessary to 
state to them that an estimate of the 
oharMson the Civil List was drawn up 
*‘iA 18^, that from 1804 downwards, the 
expenditure of each year greatly exceed- 
ed the sum of that estimate; and that it 
was almost impossible that a more mature 
arraogeident could take platie than that 
of the Civil List in 1804. He should pro- 
ceed therefore to state to the House the 
* principal articles on which he wished to 
have inforniation. The first was an ac- 
count of the bills paid each year in the 
department of the Lord Steward. In the 
^tiinate of 1804, 73,000(. annually had 
Iteth thought a^OScient to meet all these 
Irillp; and yet in the very next year, 1 805, 
they woeld find that ‘they amounted to 
no leas a sdu& than 120,824/. He did not 
say that IStit sum was too mmeh, bat he 
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certainly thought that it required explana- 
tion. In another year the expend iiure 
in this department amounted to J()7,<XH)L 
and in the last year it amounted to 
115,424/. While he did not wish to ex- 
press any opinion on this subject at pre- 
sent, he thought it' was but fair to state 
.that reports had gone ubroatj, of consi- 
derable abuses existing depart- 

ment, and that these reports had come 
from a quarter which induced him to view 
the vast increase that had taken place 
wiih great jealousy. He implored the 
House, therefore, not to proceed farther 
in this business ti^l tbey> had examined 
into the particulars of this expenditure. 
It was certarrily singular enough^ that the 
excess took place at the very moment 
when 'Mr. Pitt said that 75,000/. would 
be sufficient.’ He hoped that the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not object to the giving this de- 
tailed account. 

* The next account he wished for was, 
that of the tradesmens^ bills in the de- 
partment of the' Lord Chamberlain. The 
extraordinary way in which ailairs l)ad 
been conducted in thatdepartmes/t, would 
sufficiently appear when the particulars 
of this department of the Civil List were 
laid before the House. He would again 
implore the House to examine into this 
subject, to look into Mr. Pitt’s estimate 
and the estimates of all preceding ad- 
ministrations. Mr. Pitt conceived that 
b5,(K>9/. would be amply sufficient for 
the payment of all the tradesmens’ bills 
in this department on the 5th of July 

1804, and yet it appeared that the increase 
here was even greater than in that of the 
Lord Steward ; for on the 5th of July 

1805, this estimated' sum was more than 
doubled, the bills at that time being to 
no less an amount than I S3, 800/. In the 
next year the eoipenditure got up 
130,009/. in another yea* it was 124,000/. 
and then it iell to 95,000/. On the face 
of the documents now before the House, 
there was nothing to satisfy them respect- 
ing the cause of this rise and fall. In 
1809 it rose to 1 49,(5 1 8/, and fell in the 
following to 118 , 091 /. and In a subsequent 
year to 101,609/. In all this there was 
certainly an appearance of great im- 
prudence. He did ' not conceive that the 
Lord Chamberlain was'a person who had 
merely the direction at' that department, 
without being obliged to look into its de- 
tails, and to see that the expeuce sheald 
arise properly from .thse 'articict fiiUibg 
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under it. He understood that the sums 
paid out here were principally for bills 
connected with furniture, a species of 
expence which might be increased with- 
out end. The House were surely bound 
to satisfy themselves on so important a 
subject as this, in order, if the fsccpences 
were unw|riantable, that they might not 
occur agwii^nd that, in making a per- 
manent arranj^ement, they might not be 
considered as likely so to recur. In any 
motion which it was possible for him to 
make on this subject, he should lind it 
diOicult so to express himself as to be able 
to fall upon poecisely^ what was wanted* 
for (he elucidation of the busgiess, with- 
out the assistance of the right hon. gent, 
who, seeing the intended object, would be 
much better enabled to judge than he 
could be supposed to do, what would 
exactly answer the purpose. 

With respect to the department of the 
Master of the Horse, the management of 
which he understood was conducted '•r 
one of the Equfyries# he would say jaothiiig 
at present, as it appeared .to him to 
most economically managed, and “every 
thing that it ought to be.— The next 
article on which he could wish for ex- 
planation, was one as to which, he was 
afraid the right hon. gent, would not be 
prepared to satisfy him, he meant the 
iSpecial Service and Royal Bounty, In 
iH04', the estimate for these expences was 
lO,000/. The next year the expendiiiire 
was 14 , 000 /.; and the year after, it got. 
up to 30 , 111 /. Now, wllat the cause of 
this could be, lie was at :i loss to guess ; 
and if the right hoii. gentt opposite had 
110 objection, be would move ibr papers 
illustrative of this circumstance. 

The only other article on which he 
ahould*wish for information, was that of 
the Extraordinary Disbursements for Eo- 
reign Ambassadors, IJ^e.^ents to them, &c. 
The whole of fhe ordinary expence of 
Foreign Ambassadors in 1801^ was 
ll2,330L but this branch of expenditure 
bad been continually diminishing since 
that period. In 1808 it amounted to 
^0,835/. ; in 1810 to 67,482/.; and it now 
stood at 77,064/. and. this reduction was 
^ccasioned^ by the diminished number of 
Ambassadors, -arising from the particular 
situation of the continent for some time 
past. But what* was certainly singular 
enough, was, that while the number of 
Ambassadors was so much reduced, the 
Extraordinary Disbursements, which in 
2804 were estimated at 10,000/. should 
(VOL. XXI.) • 
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have risen to 30,1.1 U. afterwards to 
tW,813/. and now actually stood at 53,832/, 
How was this to be accounted for ? This 
sum could r>ot certainly be Secret Seivice 
money ; for there was a large sum voted 
by parliament* every year for that pur- 
pose. The presents to Foreign Ministers, 
which were also estimated at 10,000/, in 
1804, amounted now to* 33,730/. Purely 
, it was necessary^ this should also be ex- 
plained.— Again, he would say that all 
•tjiese very e^^traordinary diiFcrences be- 
tween the estimate and the t.f:Tua] expen- 
diture of the Civil List might be account- 
ed for satisfactorily ; but when the state- 
Vnent which he had just made should go 
out to the world, he was confident (hat “the 
country would not be satisfied unless 
every information which it was in the 
•power of the right hon. gentleman to give 
should accompany it. He should there- 
fore* move, ‘‘ That there be laid before 
this House, 1. An Account shewing the 
amount of the charges upon the Civil List 
Rt:venues, so far as relates to the Bills of 
Tradesmen in the department of the Lord 
Steward, specifying the different heads of. 
expence under which the same have been 
paid, from the 3ih of July 1S04 to the 
3ih of July ISll; distinguishing each 
year. 2. An Account shewing the amount 
of charges upon the Civil List Revenues, 
so far as relates to payments made to 
Foreign Ministers, under the heads . of 
Extraordinary Disbursements, Presents 
and Equipage money, from the 5th of 
JuIy.lS()4 to the 3th of July ISiJ ; dis- 
tingni.shing each year, and the names of 
the Fortygri Ministers to whom the said 
payments have been made. 3. An Ac- 
count shewing the amount of charges 
upon tbc Civil List Revenues, so far as 
relates to the bills of Tradesmen in the 
Department of the Lord Chamberlain,^ 
specifying the diflerent heads of expence 
under which the same haye been paid, 
and also the particular service to which 
applicable^'where the amount has exceed- 
ed 500/. ; distinguishing each year, from 
the 5,lh of July 1804 to the 5ih of July 
I8U."' 

TJie Chancellor of the Exchequer said, as 
it was his wish that the Bill should be 
committed op Friday, it was desirable that 
the seebnd reading might be as near to 
the going through a Committee as possi- 
ble ; and for that purpose he moverl that 
the second reading should be on Thurs- 
day. He had not the smallest objection 
to communicate to the House whatever 

( 0 ) 
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information might bo judged requisite; 
and adverting to the papers specified b*y 
the right hoii. gentleaian, he could see no 
objection to tin-, production of them ; but 
he hoped that that right hon. gentleman 
would agree to raise the.^uins on which 
he willed much information In the depart- 
ment under vhe Lord Chamberlain to 5001, 
because he xvas tii nisei f satisfied that the 
excess had aris/^n on ^sums of a much , 
larger description, though if it should be 
found that this was not sufiiciem, mooe* 
detailed iiiKirniation would be afforded. 
He was not prepared to account for the 
excess of the subsequent years over ^ 
estimate, and particularly of the year im-^ 
mediately succeeding; hut he thought 
that it might partly be accounted for 
from an, impossibility of suddenly re- 
ducing, after knowing the deierminaliony 
a number of expcnces which had pre- 
viously exceeded the estimate. Tbisnwas 
aaort of justification for the expenditure 
of the year following the estimate, and 
accordingly it would be found that year 
greatly exceeded llie subsequent year. 
The salaries of foreign ministers had been 
diminished, from the number of missions 
to which an end had been put ; but the 
extraordinaiy circumstances attending se- 
veral of these missions of late years would 
sulliciently justify, he trusted, an inquiry 
into the addiliouai expence on that ac- 
count. 

Thq papers moved for were ordered, 
and the second reading of the Bill was 
fixed fur I'fiursday. 

Expences of the Assumption of 
Rovai. AuTHor.iTv WY THE PniN< R He- 
GENT.] The House having resolved itself 
into a Committee of Supply, 

'J'he Chiinccllor qf (he Exchequer moved, 

I’liat a .sum not exceeding 100,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, for making 
proviiyion fur (jefr .lying the Expences in- 
curred in conse({uence of the Assumption 
of the personal exercise of, the Royal 
Authority., by his royal highness the 
Prince Regent in the name and on t^e be- 
. half of his Majesty.’' 

Mr. Tiernty a 2 i\d\ that although be felt it 
personalty unpleasant to make any remark 
on the present grant, yet th^ broad duty 
which .he owed to the public whs impe- , 
rious^ and he would discharge it. The 
Pcinj^c Regent had now executed the 
fdn^^tions of Regent for twelve months, and 
^’When all Ihe expeiiccs attendant on the 
assumption of that office had been over. 


the minister came forward with his outfit 
for the Regency. Every man must feel 
that the Prince Regent had been at great 
expences for the purpose alluded to; and 
it was, he was confioent, in the recollec* 
tion of ever}'^ one, that the Prince had, 
with thr.t delicacy which was one of the 
.characteristics of his mind, pid with a 
proper feeling for the l)urthjs;^d state of 
j the people, refused to ac^^' a sum of 
j money last year. How, therefore, could 
the minister now ask the House to vote 
this outfit; particularly when he men- 
tioned no distinct appropriation of it 
when he rather stated it vs a boon or a 
grant \vhi(;ji had no precedent in our his- 
tory ? No such outfit was ever voted by 
the parliament of England on the assump- 
tion of the monarchy ; and although he 
w^as most heartily disposed i..' vote any 
sum which would be appropriated to the 
meeting oi the expences which the Prince 
Regent had already been at, yet he was 
anxious to guard against the recognition 
of such ft principle, as th^t it was always 
necessary to v,ple a certain sum of money 
for the natural assumption of the royal 
authoiity. He hoped, that it was not the 
right hon. gentleman’s intention to consi- 
der a king or regent of England in the 
light of an ambassador, whom it was ne- 
cessary to equip out in a particular way. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he bad intended the words to apply 
both retrospectively and prospectively# 
and had no objection to introduce those 
expressions info his motion. He c<*rlainly 
meant that the sum should cover the ex- 
pences both of the temporary regency, 
wl.ich his Royal Highness had passed 
Ihrougli, and of the permanent regency 
info which he was about to enter. No 
dangerous precedent could possibly be 
alFonfnd, liecause in the event of the 
demise of the crowq^ the Regent would of 
‘necessity succeed to the' property of ih^ 
crown^ and no parliamentary grant could 
then be required. 

Mr. Tiemey apprehended, that at least 
his Royal Highness should have been ad- 
vised to send a message to the House on 
the subject. He did not think parliament 
justified in asking his Royal Highness to 
accept of 100,000/. unless they officially 
knew that be required it. He most wil- 
lingly admitted the dehcacy of the Re- 
gent’s conduct duriug the early part of 
his regency, in declining to make any 
addition to the national burthens by the 
acceptance of an increased revenue, and 
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he allowed that his Royal Highness’s sub- 
sequent expellees must have been very 
considerable. Parliament ought to be- 
have towards the Prince Regent with 
liberality ; hut it was to the mode in 
which the measure was proposed that he 
objected, and he recommended* to the 
right hon.^entleman to withdraw his mo^ 
tion untijf^lifia^nesday, in order to«\vord it 
in a manner more satisfactory to the 
House; for he confessed that ho did not 
like the words ''prospectively and retro- 
spectively.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed, 
after the word*" expences,” to introduce 
the words, " which have been or may 
be.” 

Mr. Whitbread could not allow this ques- 
tion to pass without making a few observa- 
tions. However invidious it was to oppose 
such a grant for his Royal Highness, 
under the present circumstances, still, he 
felt it bis duly, as a member of parlia- 
merU, to oppose the vote until such h 
Message should be sen^ down *10 the 
House as was usual in sucdi cases.^ llie 
country had last year given great credit 
to his Kbyal Highness for the communica- 
tion which he had caused to be made to 
the House; of his intention of not laying 
any additional burthens on the country, 
for the expenccs he might be put to in 
assuming the Regency. For this commu- 
nication his Royal Highness had most 
deservedly obtained great credit; but 
having so received it, he thought that if 
appeared somewhat extraordinary, that a 
sum of 100,000/. should be demanded by 
the mini.ster for the expences which had 
been already incurred, as well as those 
that would be necessary new. He wished 
to kno^ in what manner this sum was to 
be divided, between expences past and 
expences to come. He wished to know 
what were the a^jiditiAial sums which hai^ 
been expended, or whether there had 
been any increase of visible spUmdour 
about bis Royal Highness since he as- 
sumed the regency. He did not mean to 
say, however, that the sUm was too much 
to grant ; nor had he any means of know- 
ing whether it was sufficient. He thought, 
however, that it was necessary that the 
House should be inibrmed in the regular 
parjiamentary wajr by a message, and not 
by the mere assertion of a minister, what 
sum of money was required, and for what 
purposes. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder thought that the 
bon. gentleman seen^ed to have forgotten. 
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thAt the circumstances were very different 
under which that communication was 
made. At that time there prevailed a 
general expflpciarion of his Majesty being 
likely soon to resume his functions, ami, 
therefore, htv Royal Highness did not 
then think it necessary to call for any 
additional sum to meet the e?fpenccs of a 
regency, which it wasliopcd would not 
have lasted mose than* a tew months. 
^For this resolution he was deservedly 
(HUitled to all the credit why;;h he had 
received from the country: but when 
his Majesty’s illness had, contrary to all 
expectation, continued for ncfarly a year 
I since the peiiod of that Communication, 
his Royal Highness vrAs necessarily obliged 
to incur great additional expenccs. The 
vote therefore which was now proposed, 
*was founded on a state of things which 
was totally dil](erent from that which 
exifftetl when the communication was 
made. As to the manner in which the 
ol^ect was to be efTected, he thought that 
it would be much more delicate for paV« 

1 lament to take up the subject themselve 9 > 
than to require of his Royal flighness to 
send down a formal message upon it. He 
thought that it was sufficient foundation 
lo proceed upon, when the necessity of 
such a vote was slated lo the House by 
those who were the best acquainted with 
the facts. It must be obvious to every one, 
that a considerable additional expence 
must necessarily have been contracted 
by his Royal Highness, in consequence of 
assuming I he Regency. 

Mr. Adam, maintained that the Prince 
Regent might very well last year claim 
no expcnce whatever, frbin the natural 
I expectation that the Regency would soon 
be at an end ; but the House would re- 
collect, that there was a great diRcrence 
between the situation of his Royal Highness' 
then, and his situation now. Were the 
situation the same now as k was then, he 
was confident that his conduct would also 
be the same ; but there were various 
circumstances which distinguished the 
one period from the other.. It was cerr 
tainly the most ungracious mode of pro- - 
ceecbng possible, to allow his Royal High- 
ness to seek that, which, though he might 
very naturaUy expect, he would also as 
naturally feel a reluctance 16 ask ; and if 
the practice#of pariiaiuent did not stand 
in the way of a contrary proceeding, he 
should certainly Hhink it by much the 
most becoming and suitable. But he con * 
tended that the, practice of parliament 
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required no such tiling as a message. 
His Royal Higlinr^s I;.i I now discliargetl 
the duties of ilu* Kep ncy for nearly a 
year, and every P' must *l>e supposed 
to know that (luring ihjt pcnml Ins ex- 
pencoa must have hc'eiV .rnn/idorably 
greater ilian wirat iliey would hare been 
for his own occivioris merely. The first 
grant, tlurofore, applivil to the r xponces* 
iiUHrred during Iha* h.!*._; period. With* 
respect to the sec.'i.u ', :uU, toy person, 
might kno'^iliat iliougli the cx|h uditui^ 
would be very large, yet it was impos- 
sible to frame any paiiicular (estimate o/ 
it. Sore he was, however, that it was no\ 
toa large. Oh that ground he slionid 
conceive that llie motfoh as it was worded 
ouglit to pass. But Htere was another 
ground fiAr voting this sum, and that was, 
that had his Royal Highness succeeded to* 
the throne as a sovereign succeeded^ to it 
on the demise of his pretleccssor, he would 
also have succeeded to the revenues and 
the rights belonging to the crown. IJe 
would have had it in his po“(cr to bring 
under consideration vvhut was arranged 
at the beginning of the present reign. But 
now the ca.se was very ditjcrcnt indeed. 
He had not succeeded in consequence of 
a demise, but was called to supply the 
place of his royal father, in the unfortu- 
nate and distressing situation to which he 
was reduced. Under the.se circumstances 
therefore, lie thought it the duty of par- 
liament, to his Royal Highness, to the cem- 
atitution, and to the country, to come lor- 
ward in the first instance, and, without 
any communication from his. Royal High- 
ness, to accede to the propobiiihn made 
by the right hon. gciiilemaii. 

Mr. //ttnz expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the Hesulmion. The as- 
sumption of till* ollice of Hegent w'as, 

* ex necessitate rd^ atten«:ed wiih a very con- 
siderable expellee : every goiiilunan in 
the House, he' was .sure, must be convinced 
of that fact : it was not, tlmrclore, a 
bounty, which they wcue (tailed on to 
grant, but only a sum voted to pay a just 
debt. . « 

Mr. Whitbread said, that neither the 
speech of hib hon. and learned friend, nor 
the remark just made, had in the least 
degree convinced him thait a Me9.sage 
^ tVom the sovereign power was not neces- 
sary to enable the Heuse ta adopt the re- 
solution proposed. At the time of the 
first cooslituiion of the "Regency, when a 
moisago was brought down to parliament, 
staling that the prince of Wales did not 


wish any expence to be incurred on his 
account, he had listened to the observa- 
tions of his lion, and learned 'friend (Mr. 
Adam) with much attention, conceiving 
ihat tlipy came with a sort of oflicial au- 
thority : in the present instance, what- 
evtr creMli nil'* ill be du(3 to the stidemenf, 
*lie could not consider it in anyi'iuch light, 
in asnincb as his hon. and friend 

was no longer to be deemed the organ of 
the PiImj? Redout, since the ministerial 
servants of his Royal Highness were the 
proper channel for any official communi- 
cating to that Houht*. He did not mean 
to assert tlKUtlie s<im pr(?.'posed was too 
much or too little, for no means of judg- 
ing had been supplied : he should be glad 
to hear, however, wlnaC ’xpimces had been 
gone to, and without pint u ding with due 
regularity, afier the asstirunce o: llm Re- 
gent that no additional charges should be 
incurred on his account, he conceived 
that ihc House would be doing a gross 
act of injusiice to his Royal Highness. 
His hoii, and Icijirncd fnenfl had said, that 
at*the,limc w'htn this assurance was givtm, 
it was fully expected that the teim would 
be short during which the Prince would 
bo called upon lo lulfil the duties of 
royally. It might be so, but he could 
not discover what dilfercnce this fact 
made in point of principle, and the pre- 
sent vote was prospective as well as re- 
trospective. In his opinion, the remarks 
that had been made on this subject, to 
induce the Hoqse to swerve from the con- 
stitutional one hitherto followed, showed 
decisively that a message from the so- 
vereign power was necessary, before the 
vote now' prtrposed should be adopted. 

Mr. Ticrntf/ observed, that as he had 
before s«at(‘d that he should not vole 
against the Resojulion, he would keep his 
word with the right hon. gentleman ; but 
^he lamented that Ive ha^ so far pledged 
himself, without due consideration. Not 
an instance could be found, where the 
House, without a single document laid 
before rt to shew that any sums had been 
expended, or a single reason assigned; had 
come to a determination to grant a hun- 
dred pence, much* less a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. It might be true that the 
Prince Regent had. been put to consi- 
derable expences, but it ought to be stat- 
ed to the House in an ofiicial form. When 
lord Nelson, for his glorious victories, was 
made a peer of the realm, having no for- 
tune, undoubtedly was the wish of all, 
that a suin' of money should be granted to 
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him, to support his dignity : but what 
was done ? The crown sent a Message 
to parliament, requesting the House to 
enable it to reward the eminent services 
performed, by settling a pension of 2,000/. 
a year, and the House did accordingly 
pass a vote fur that purpose. One^rouiid 
stated for r^aking the grant in the present 
instance .ifwu^hat it was authorised by 
an allusion in the Speech of the Lords 
Commissioners. Where it was to be 
found he did not know : certainly it was 
not in that part of it where the Prince 
Regent desires the House to ''bear in 
mind the indisi^tns'ble^uty of continuing 
to preserve for his Majesty ihe«facility of 
resuming the personal exercise of his 
royal authority.'' What reason had been 
assigned why his Royal Highness should 
not send Message to the House, desiring 
that such a sum should be granted ? 
None: nor could he imagine any cause 
for hchiuuion, in takin^that most neces- 
sary ^tep. Having, however, in a manner 
promised not te vote agajnst thc*propo- 
sit ion, he would not divide the Com(^iittec 
upon the question. 

The t'hancelior of the Evcheqyer he 
was ready to absolve the right hu.'i. gen- 
tleman from any pledge he might suppose 
himself to have given, however glad he 
might have been that the vote should have 
received a support which carried with it 
so much weight. If the piOioisc had 
been inadvertently given, and without 
deliberate consideration, [ic shouhl not 
think that he acted with reciprocal li- 
berality, if he rigidly insisted on its per- 
formance. In his view of the subject, the 
Speech delivered at the commencement 
of the session contained every thing that 
was necessary to meet the question ; and 
with respect to what had fallen fiom his 
hon. and learned friend over the way 
(Mr. Adam), al^hou^ it might not be, 
received with the same degree of autho- 
rity it formerly possessed, surely^ there 
could be no reason why his arguments 
now should not receive that aitetuion 
which they generally deserved. If there 
was any thing in what he stated, it was 
this, that it would be becoming in his 
Royal Higliness to send down a Message to 
the House for a grant of money, not to be 
applied to reward the public services of 
another, but to be disposed of for the 
private purposes of the Prince Regent 
What did the Speech of the Lords Com- 
missioners say upoiv this subject ? His 
Royal Highness is igitisfied that you will 


adopt such measures as the present me** 
lancholy exigency may appear to re* 
quire.’' Was not the assumption of tho 
royal authortly one of those measures; 
and if it was, would not the House enable 
the Prince tov^ecute the duties of Re- 
gent ? This general opening of the ques- 
tion, he was confident, wouliTbe deemed 
sufiicient, without a speciTic Message front 
•the throne for a aum to discharge debts, 
which, from general observation, we must 
Icaow had been incurred. If, ^ben, the 
House had it in its power, vt^uld it not 
fic anxious to spare the Prince the pain 
of making such a demand oil its gene- 
rosity ? The right hon. gentleman wjio 
spoke last, had more than hinted at*the 
propriety of estimates of the expcnces 
incurred being laid upon the table ; but 
he was sure that there would be found 
scarcely a member of the House to second 
such'sf proposition! The objections that 
had been urged, were rather of form than 
substance, and he trusted that the House 
wduld think that it consulted what was 
due to its own feelings, as well as to the 
feelings and dignity of the Prince, if the 
Resolutions vvere now passed, rather than 
insist upon the strict form of proceeding; 
which had been recommended. 

The question was then put, and the Re* 
solution, as amended by the Chancellor 
of the Rxchequer, was carried without, 
a divUiou. 

HOUSE or COMMONS. 

Tuesday, January 2 1 . 

AnSW 1?R or AoMIKAL LeRTIE to TH?i 
VoTu or TinNKs ] Thd Speaker ac-* 
quaiiited llie House, that he had received 
h'oin Vico Admiral Albemarle Bertie 
the following I.ettcr, in rt'turn to the 
Thanks of the House : 

unit near Southampton, 
^*Sir; January t8i2. 

have Uie honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your leitrrof the lith instmu, 
comnTUiiicaling to me, m the name and 
by the command of the Commons of the 
unitcftl kingdom of C5reat Britain and 
Ireland, their unanimous Vole of Thanks 
for my qordial co-operation with his ma- 
jesty’s land forces in the reduction of the 
Island of Mauritius ; «nd aUo the Vote of 
Thanks to commodore Josias Rowley and 
the several captaiif^ and otbeers employed 
in the late operations in the eastern seas, 
for their skilful, gallant, and meritorious 
2 
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exertions, requesting me to transmit tl)e be read; and the same being read, the 
same to them. — Also transmitting to me hon. gentleman again rose, and said, that 
the unanimous Resolution of the House, it was his intention, in conformity with the 
highly approving and acknowledging the opinion coutained in that Report, to con* 
ferviccs of the seamen and royal marines elude with moving, That leave be given 
•erving on board his Majesty’s ships to bring in a Bill for the erection of a 
employed i/i the late operaiions, and de- Pfniteniiary House for the confinement 
(dring the captairis of the several ships to "of ofleiiders, male and femaler who have 
thank them for their gallant behaviour. — reccivtal sentence of transqpMnion within 
I have the honodr to rcqufst that you vvill*| the city of London and county of Middle- 
be pleased to signify to the Commons of|, sex.” The hon. gentleman said he was 
the unrte44^ingdom of G'rtat Britain aittl | happy tofind ageneralilispositlon ihrough- 
Irelaiid, niy grateful estimation of the out the House, to accede to this proposi- 
honour conferred by this high and dij- tion. The object of the bill which he 
tinguished mark of their approval of ii\^ wished to bring it*, was M send back to 
cofuluct, as vrell as that of commodore society af the end of their respective 
Josias Rowley, and the several captains terms of imprisonment, with useful and 


and officers, seamen and royal marines 
employed and serving under my com- 
inand during the late operations in the* 
eastern seas. 1 have the honour to bi;, 
Sir, &c. AiT}rM\aLE Bertie, Vice-Ad- 
miral.” 

• 

State or Ireland.] Mr. Ponsonhi/, in 
consequence of a domestic calamity (the 
death of the hon. William Cavendish) 
postponed the motion, of which, on behalf 
of a noble friend of his (lord George 
Cavendish), he had given notice, for Mon- 
day next, until Monday fortnight. 

Penitentiary Houses* Bill.] Mr. 
Jtolford moved, '* That the Report which 
upon *thfi 3 1 St day of May in the last 
session of Parliament, was made from the 
Committee* appointed to consider of the 
expediency of erecting a • Penitentiary 
House or Penit.cnliary Houses under the 
acts of the 3Uli and 19th of his present 
Majesty; and, in case the adoption of the 
measure referred to their consideration 
^should appear to them to be for the ad- 
vantage of the public, to report whether 
any additional legislative provisions will 
be wanted forlhat purpose, and w'hat num- 
ber of persons such Penitentiary House or 
Penitentiary Houses should, iir their judg- 
ment, be calculated to receive, together 
with any olfeervations which they hiight 
deem material upon the subject of Uieir 
enquiry ; —and who were instructe'd to 
enquire into the effects which haVe been 
produced by the punishment of trans- 
portation to New South Wales, and of 
im]]frilionment on bo^rd the hulks;” might 

* FoY the First and Second Reports of 
fhe^ said Committee, see Vol. 20, Appen- 
dix,* pp. Ixxxtx, cxxiii. 


beneficial habits, iho^e oersoas who now 
issued fiom their prisons nicrcdy to prey 
on the community till the hands Justice 
again consigned them to confinement. 
Regulations respecting Penitentiary Houses 
of a nature similaf to those which he liad 
in view, had been sanctioned by legisla- 
tive authority hy the IPiff George 3; and 
a Committee 6f Supervisors had been ap- 
pointed, among whom was the great phi-^ 
ianlhropist, Mr, Howard. Thftir pro- 
ceedings were to be referred to the con- 
sideration of the lord Chancellor, the 
Master of the Rolls, the twelve Judges, 
and the T.oid Mayor. The immediate 
execution of the plan had been prevented, 
by a dillevence of opinion among the 
supervisors, Mr. Howard, Dr. Fothergill, 
I’ and sdrne othecs, with respect to the spot 
of ground which should he fixed on for 
the erection. In consequence of these 
dissentions, three new commissioners were 
appointed, two of whom were the present 
lord Minto and the late Mr. Burke ; and 
there then appeared some prospect of 
some fixed plan being adopted ; but go- 
vernment at that time began to turn their 
•attention tow'ards Bolai^ Bay, and con- 
ceived that this colony would supersede 
the necessity of the other scheme of 
punishment, and he believed no steps bad 
been t&ki n in furtherance of the 1 9th 
George 3, till the year J794. In that 
year a new proposal had been made by 
an ingenious and liearned gentleman, Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham, in pursuance of which, 
the 34th of the King had been enacted, 
which superseded most pf the regulation* 
of the former act. An idea prevailed, 
that both these enactments were still in 
existence ; yet the 1 9th of George .1 had 
expired in 1802, for which be was the 
more sorry; as, among other reasons for 
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holding the latter atafute in less estimar 
tion than the former, he thought it impos- 
sible to ingraft on a system of contract a 
provision for apportioning the duration of 
pufiUhmeiUs tu the conduct and demeanor 
of the prisoners. By the first act, 79 
acres hud been chosen for building ; and 
theSMh, fi^r reasons wiih which be was 
unacquaiiyti^ changed the site to '^'othill- 
fields, wKerc there was a great difficulty 
of (iniiing the quantity of ground required. 
Thus the magnitude of the scale had been 
a great obstacle to the completion of 
tha scheme. The hon. gentleman then 
stated, that for li»e last twenty years Pen- 
tcniiary Hf)U8es had been erected and 
governed in conformity to the rules ex- 
pressed in (he fir»t statute, that he had the 
authoiity of sir George Paul, a wise and 
active magistrate, with respect to the 
utility of such an establishment in Glou- 
cester; and he was informed, that in 
Souiiiwell the usefulness of the inslilutiori 
had been such, that several persons \\h(f 
had been confined there were noiu living 
in credit, and atoning to jfociety for thdr 
former crimes. A Conimiilce of last ses- 
sion hadflproperly rejected the idea of a 
national Penitentiary, which w'ould bring 
into one focus so vast a number of offen- 
ders, The object, therefore, of the pre- 
sent Bill, was merely a Penitentiary House 
for the oiieiidcrs in London and Middle- 
.stx. It would not entirely abandon the 
plan of Mr. Beiiihara, to which gentle-^ 
man a liberal compensation should be 
inailc for his expenses in this meritorious 
service ; nor would it raise any question 
with respect to the propricity'of the punish- 
ment on board the hulks, or transporta- . 
tion. I'he scale which he should propose | 
would he a sub^tauMiil building to contain 
200 inafb, and 200 female convicts, with 
capacity for 100 additional of each. lie 
then adverted to the stgte of Newgate, the 
evils of which prfson were nut imputable 
to Mr. Newman the keeper, who vjas an 
useful and upright officer, but to the ays- 
tern adopted. The present plan •would 
remove from that prison a large portion of 
the transportable convicts, who ought to 
he supported by the public and not by 
the city, anfl then the city would be able 
lo adopt such measures in their prison as 
would prevent the present corrupting cifccts 
of en’tering its walU. lie highly reprobated 
the present distribution of offenders, by 
which persons who were taken up, on 
suspicion only of were made to 

associate and mingle, in one common mass 


wiih the moat abjaodoi^ed convicu. He 
supposed }he caae'of'H poor servant girl 
out of place,^ whom neceastty might have 
induced to commit st amall theft ; she as-^ 
sociated with felons of her own aox, trana* 
portable fcloiy of the most depraved 
description, who despised and made a 
mockery of all the decencies and mo- 
ralities of life ; with wliat feelings, with 
•what manners, askod, would such 
a person return back to society? The 
fisesent plan would prevent ^ch per- 
nicious consequences, by removing the 
possibility of such contaminating associa^ 
^tibns. Under all the circuintUnccs, lie 
trusted the motion would meet with a 
iieral concurrence. 

Sir fT. CuriiM rose to second the motion# 
of udnch he cordially approved. • 

• ‘Mr. Alderman Combe stated that the 
corporation of London had it in contempla- 
tion to build a Penitentiary House in the 
city. 

Sir Samuel Romilly rose, not to throw 
an^ impediment in the way of a subject 
which had been already too much delayed# 
but to call the attention of the House to 
the Report of its Committee in the year 
1798. The subject, indeed, had not en- 
grossed an attention proportionable to its 
importance; but by reference to that Re* 
port, it would be seen, that after men- 
tioning the great number of persons on 
board the hulks, together with their dif«> 
ferent periods of imprisonment, •they 
strongly recommended to the legislature 
the adoption of the excellent plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Bcntham. Two se.s8ions 
ago tlie subject had been resumed, and 
was refL-rred to the subscfquent session: 
yet two years had elapsed, and government 
still |iersibted in their system. The House 
would do great injustice to Mr. Bentham's 
plan, unless they read the printed Report 
of 1798 ; and he could not but express his 
surprise that the present Committee should, 
object lo what was so strongly recom- 
mended by, a former Committee, which 
had mentioned in terms of high praise the 
great advantages of the employments ai]4, 
industrious habits vihich formed the pecu*. 
liar Character of Mr. ' Bentham's plan*; 
This advantage, and another eanally 
great, a— he meant the economy At that 
project,— lhad been strangely disregarded! 
by the subsequent ComnuUee. 'j^lm small' 
expcnce of Mr. Bentham’^s scheme had, 
indeed, been accounted for from the cir- 
cumstance of his allowing only oi^ room 
for the convicts to sleep in ; thiii,;ne wa> 
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awar^e had been strongly objected to or have any pension for themselves or 
sir George Paul— an authority, he allowed, their wives from government.’' — Ordered, 
of the greatest weight,— who conceived 

thatit would be of pernicious I'onsequence, Retuhn of the Number of Crimi- 
that all the convicts should sleep together, nals.] Mr. Secretary Ryder that his 
Still, notwithstanding thefilv objections, he bon. and learned friend (sir S. Romilly) 
hoped, that^ the House would look alien- on a fufiner evening (see p. 199) instating 
lively into (he r^orts of the Committee |> the comparative incrca.se o( crimes in 
of 1798, and consider the extraordinary the m^ropiilis, had inadvq^antly fallen 
utility of Mr. B&ntham’<« plan, that if they* into an error. His hon.'^ and learned 
rejected it, they might substitute some- friend had said, that the increase from* 
thing asv^eneficial in its place. He 1805 to 1810, amounted to 525 criminal 
then expressed his regret that the scale cases. Now in the statement of the num- 
recominended hy the hon. member was so J number of commitments in the year 1809, 
small, as if it was intended only as a plap ' his hon. and learq^d friead had uninien- 
of, experiment. The right right hon. Se- tionally, made it 1,34'2 instead of 1,242; 
cretary of Ireland, to whom the merit of and in the number committed in 1810, he 
adopting such an institution in that coun- had included those sent f^r trial to the ses- 
irv was solely due, had borne testimony to sions of the peace for the ccijiiiy of Mid- 
its utility, and indeed in no one single in^ diesex, as well as to the Old Bailv^y. He 
stance had it ever failed.; the plan, there- allowed that an increase of 208 committals 
fore, should have beCn much mort ex- had taken place — not 625 as advanced by 
tensive. He concluded by hoping that his hon. and learned friend. To place the 
inquiries would be instituted into the com- Tact in its true point of view, he s|iould 
parative effects produced by the system move,#*' That there be .laid before this 
adopted in Penitentiary Houses, and the House, a Return of the number of persons 
effects produced by imprisonment on board charged with criminal offences committed 
the hulks. to the different gaols in the cities' of Lon* 

Mr. Ahercromhy paid a high compliment don and Westminster, and county of Mid- 
to the talents and benevolence of Mr. diesex, for trial at the several Sessions 
Bentham, and to the excellence of his held at the Old Bailey, in the years 1 80(>, 
plan, and cautioned the House, against 1807, 1808, 1809, and 1810. 
forming an opinion of it solely from the Sir Romilly begged to assure the 
terms of the proposed contract, since such right hon. Secretary, that the mistake was 
was the confidence reposed in the pro- not made on hi? part, but luust lie with 
poser, that many necessary points left at the night hon. Secretary himself. The 
bis discretion were there omitted. As one numbers he had stated were taken from 
of the Committee appointed two years the rclunu on the table of the House; and 
ago, he had visited Newgate, and found he could certainly pledge himself to the 
that none of the defects of that prison accuracy of his statement. Although he 
were owing to the conduct of the keeper, hatf not those returns now before him, yet 
but entirely to the iusufficiency of its ac- his. memory was very tenacious on that 
commodations. point, and he would even from recollec- 

Le^ve was then given to bring in the tion state them to him again. In 1 800 the 
Bill. number was 899 ft in* 1807, 1,017; in 

1808, 1,1 10; in 1809, 1,^42; and in 1810, 

' List of Police Magistrates.] Sir 1,424; It was true, that in some of the 
F. Burden, in pursuance oti the notice newspapers the right hon. gentleman 
which he gave on a former evening (see might have found his statement misrepre- 
p. 215} moved, That there be laid be- seiited, but if he had been attended to 
fore this House forthwith, a List of the himself, there would have been no cause 
names of the persons who have beCn ap- for the present complaint of inaccuracy, 
pointed to be Police Magistrates under the Mr. Secretary Jtyder persisted in his 
ac4 32 Geo. 3, c. 53, or under any subse- former assertion, and explained particu- 
act of parliament, specifying the lariy that his hon. and learned friend had 
in which they weae at the time stated the increase on‘the whole of the 
‘ of their appointment, and now are acting years to be 525, when it was actually 208. 
justices, stating where their qualitications Lord OssuUton vouched for the accu- 
are, and what they are, and whether they racy of his hon. an|| learned friend’s stale- 
bold any other office under government, ment. 
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Th^ lUturn moved for was ordered to 
be produced, aifd if as follows: 

A Rrtur!* of the Number of Persons 

CHARGED WITH CRIMINAL OfFENCES, 

committed to the dillereat gaols in the 
cities of London and WestminUcr, and 
count^i^of Middlesex, for trial, at the 
several Sessions held at the Olil Bailey, 
in the years 1806, 1807, 1808, 1800, 

^ and 1810. 

In the year 1 S06 890 

1807 J017 

1808 1110 , 

1809 ]av2 

1810 1€07 

Whitehall, 22 January 1812. 

J. Beckett. 

Droits of Admiralty.] Mr. 'Brougham, 
in pursuance of the notice he had given, 
rose to call the attention of the House 
to a question, which was simply thi^ 
Whether the crown had the power to use 
certain funds, 1:ertain enprmous sums of 
money, without any gianfr from parlia- , 
mcnt, or even without itspiivity? This j 
was a sfibject of the gravest importance, 
inasmuch as it involved the consideration 
of the best privilege of the House of Com- 
mons ; of that privilege, — the power of 
granting or refusing the supplies, — which 
was the great and the only security that 
the people had in their representatives 
against the influence and encroachments 
of the crown. He need pnly statfe thus 
briclly tlie general nature of the subject, 
for the House at once to perceive the 
necessity of being alive to its importance; 
but he w'ould humbly suggest, that it was 
now, more than at any other time, the 
imperious duty of the House to look to 
the asiortiun of their privileges : now, 
that an arrangement w^as on foot, which 
ought not to fnfhlly settled before 
some decision was adopted as to these 
alleged rights of the crown. Without 
any affectation, he could say, most sin- 
cerely, that it was to him a cause bf great 
regret, that this most important subject 
had not fallen into abler hands ; conscious 
as he was,, of the unequal powers with 
which he advanced to its consideration ; 
but comparatively unequal as be was to 
the .task ; however unable he might be to 
do it a full measure of justice ; yet as it 
had devolved on him, he would not shrink 
from it. The subject matter' had often 
come incidentally bafore the House; it 
had frequently been •the topic of passing 
(VOLXXJ^) 
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debate, Init it had never been brought 
forward on its own single merits ; it had 
never been made regularly the subject of 
parlianientafy enquiry. It was now, 
therefore, full time that it should undergo 
a solemn invesfigation ; it was now time 
that the House should declare, and that 
the country should knojjr, whether funds 
of such an enormous mapiiiudc as were 
^the Droits of Adaiirally,*were by the law 
i^and constitution of this realm, vested in 
the crown for* its separate and as a 
private patrimony. It was now, once 
for all, necessary to have it proclaimed, 
whether the crown could, without any 
parliamentary grant, or w^ithout even Jbhe 
knowledge of parliament, appropriate 
these immense sums of money. If it 
sl^ould prove true, that tlio ci^wn had 
^uch an extraordinary power, then it was 
high time for the world to be apprised of 
the nature of thos*e limitations by which 
it was the boast of Englishmen to have 
their monarchy restricted ; it was high 
time to tell mankind how much the boast- 
ed constitution of England had been mis- 
understood, and to lay aside for ever those 
gaudy descriptions in which the folly of 
our pride h^id arrayed it. 

Without any further preliminary ob- 
servations, he should lead the House to 
the subject matter of his notice ; con- 
nected with which, however, was the 
subject of the annual revenue of the 
crown, arising from the duchies of*Corn- 
wall and Lancaster, the four and a half 
per cbiit. duties raised in Barbadoes and 
the Leeward- Islands, and the surplus of 
the Scofeh revenue. By the statute of 
Edward the third, when there was a 
duke of Cornwall of a proper age to re- 
ceive the revenues flowing from that 
source, they were estranged from the^ 
crown ; but when that was not the case, 
they were claimed by the monarch. 
Upon the most moderate Calculation he 
could not estimate that revenue at less 
than 13,000L a year. During the mi- 
noiity of his royal highness the Prince of 
Walef, this annual sum, besides a yearly ^ 
revenue arising from 9 variety of fines, * 
not included in the annual account, were 
vested in the crown. The amount of 
those fines, cfliring the Prince^B minority, 
was, he believed, not less than 130,060^. ; 
so that while the Prince continued an 
infant, the crown had received nearly 
half a million of m*oney from the revenues 
of the duchy of Cornwatt.— With respect 
tp the revenue of the duchy of liaticaster, 

(R) 
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^be exact fundi had not been so clearly 
ascertained ; he would therefore pass ofl, 
taking the admission of the right hoii. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
they were considerable. — He next ad- 
vened to the 4-i per cenW^ duties raised 
in Barbadocs and the Leeward Islands. 
For the fjv» years ending in hSOS, the 
average was 357000/. per annum. He j 
knew not how tlv)se duties had fallen olF; J 
but it appeared, that in*the first of those 1 
five years, they had amounted to 6l,000^,*| 
He did wish to trace this revenue to 
its origiitf because he had only to speak 
to its applivatiun ; but he could not suf- 
fer the prescnt.opportuiiity to go by with^ 
ouf<]oclariiig, that the tax by which this 
revenue was raised was almost an in* 
tolerable.giievancc to the unfortunate in- 
babitanls of those islands who wete, 
obliged to pay it. Jt was besides a griev- 
ance the more severer, ' seeing that the 
other islands were exempted from the 
payment thereof ; and it unquestionably 
had the worst influence on the prosperity 
and happiness of those islands. On this 
part of the subject he would not now 
speak at large, as an hon. friend of his, 
the member for Thetford (Mr. Creevey) 
had given notice of a motion relative 
thereto. — Nor should he go at length into 
the nature of the fund formed by the 
s.qrplus of the Scotch revenue, seeing that 
another hon friend of his had notified his 
intent|pii of bringing it specifically before 
parliament* In the third Report of the 
Finance Committee,* this surplus, was 
stated to be on an average, 86,000/. per 
annum. These united funds, which, in 
their nature, were annuities, amounting 
in the whole to not less than 180,000/. 
were, or were alleged to be, the sole and 
exclusive property of the crown. — The 
•last great capital attached to the king, 
imd which w*as the peculiar object of the 
present motioq, was that which was under 
the name of tlie Droits of the Crown, and 
Droits of the King, as lord high admiral 
of England. The fund arising*^ from those 
alleged droits was vested in the <p'own, 

. because for the last century the station of 
lord high Odmiral was not conferred away 
from it. All sums arising from wreck 
and goods of pirates helpec^ to swell this 
fund ; but the great bulk of it arbse from 
priaes. All ships detained previously to 
a det^Ia'ration of war ; all coming into port 

* For the Report, see voi. 1 1, Appendix, 
p. (;;xxxiv. 
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from ignorance of hostilities between this 
and other countries; all taken before the 
issuing of proclamation, and those taken 
by non-commissioned captors, were sold ; 
and the profits arising from their seques- 
tration composed what was vulgarly call- 
ed the Droits of Admiralty. It appeared 
by the last returns laid before^the House 
on the 3pth of May 1810, that no less a suni 
than 7j t4,G77/. had been paidVn to the 
Registrar of the high court of Admiralty 
since the year 1793. Subsequent to the 
30th of May 1810, there was every reason 
to believe that a considerable increase 
imist have taken pjace, aied he was con- 
fident he .should not exceed the actual 
net proceed of the fund, if he stated it in 
round numbers at ei< 4 ht million sterling. 
Thus, then it appeared that the crown 
was receiving an annual revc*’ Me of more 
than 180,000/. and a capital said to be 
vested in the crown, ascending to the 
enormous sum of eight millions. The 
questions, therefore, (or the. House to de- 
cide w^fre these: Wbetter by law, the 
crown was separately possessed of these 
funds f And supposing that by law the 
crown was so separately possessed of 
them, whether it was safe for the consti- 
tution that such a law should remain in 
force any longer ? 

The hon. and learned gentleman next 
observed, that those who maintained the 
affirmative of the first proposition, w'ould 
have a task of no ordinary difficulty to 
.perform. It was a thing highly dan- 
gerous, and he would say highly uncon- 
stitutional, that funds of such enormous 
amount, as those to which he had alluded, 
should be at the disposal of the crown, 
without any act of parliament, authorising 
such disposal. They were funds wholly 
appropriated to the crowm ; the 'crown 
possessed them, and no one was account- 
able for their application. No limit 
Whatever was imposed upon the uses to 
which those funds might be applied : they 
might be lavished upon a mistress ; they 
might be wasted upon a favourite minion ; 
they might be employed in the fur- 
therance of undue elections, and undue 
influence in that House ; they might be 
squandered away in caprice, and in any 
manner, without any responsibility at- 
taching to any person or persons coucern- 
ed in them. This was what might' be 
done, and what those gentlemen who 
believed the possession of such funds by 
the crown to be l^gal, had to defend. 
But tvhat WB8 the pbviou* tendency of 
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such a doctrine ? It put an end at once 
to the great use of parliaments ; to the 
salutary check exercised by them in re- 
fusing to grant supplies when any griev- 
ance existed the redress of which was 
denied ; and it transformed into a mere 
mockery^ the asking of supplied by the 
crown from that House, while much great- 
er supplies might be raised and eiaercisec 
without controul by the servants of the 
crown. If this doctrine was maintained 
all that we had heard of the privileges o 
parliament were but mere words ; in rea 
fkct, the crown needed not come to par- 
liament for its iupplie^for it had means 
of obtaining ibem^means thatwvere quite 
independent of any legislative provisions. 
He was unwilling to think, however, that 
such a doctrine could be maintained as 
a constitutional one, and he would brief- 
ly state to the House the grounds upon 
which he founded his doubts. 

In adverting to the various sources 
of royal revenue in the early periods 
of our history, he did no^t mean 40 dis- 
pute the general maxim that all^prize 
vested in the crown and a great 
law officer had, on a very recent oc- 
casion, declared that prize was the very 
creature of the crown. Yet, in the sta- 
tute of Edw'ard 2, which related to the 
nrgalia, no mention was made of prize as 
a peculiar properly of the crown, though 
various other droits were, in that statute, 
distinctly declared and enumerated ; and 
in the statute of the 2nd of Hichard*3, all 
prize taken at sea was expressly given 
to the captors. These were legal facts, 
not indeed to be found in ordinary statute 
books, but they might be seep in lord 
chief justice Hale. Leaving the general 
question! however, he would ask in what 
shape were these droits vested in the 
crown i They were so vested (and all the 
great law authorities proved the fact), for, 
the attainment of certain specific purposes; 
and the specific purpose in this cage was 
the guarding and maintaining the rights 
and privileges of the seas. In the*4th In- 
stitute of my lord Coke, it was laid down, 
that tonnage and poundage were specifi- 
cally granted to the crown for safeguard 
of the seas, and that it pertained to the 
lord high admiral to see this droit admi- 
nistered; and, quoting from the archives 
of the Tower, he had further observed, that 
the guard of the sea belonged to the high 
admiral, and to private adventurers also, 
who fitted out vessels for the purpose. 
In the 7th and 9th £b^nry 4, the right of 
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private merchants was also recogniseth 
dut there were other instances where the 
appropriation of those diflerent funds, 
which went* under the general name of 
Droits of Admiralty, w'ere mentioned ; 
and it would bd found, that wreck at soa 
became one of the sources; and in the 
2nd Institute, the reason jif wreck being 
given to the crown, was stated to be, be- 
•causethe crown had to ke^p the narrow seas 
/ree from cruizers, the expence of which 
vHas to be deivayed by that Luid.-— The 
next instance which he should adduce of 
the fact of these Droits of the King being 
itpplied to the safeguard of the'sea, was the 
manner in which^the greatT case of Ship- 
Money was argued in the reign of Charl& I : 
and he adduced this the more willingly, 
when he considered the temper of the 
Vrrowi) at that period, and the warning 
which the results of that period gave to 
posterity. Even ih that reign of prero- 
gative it was held, that all the natural 
profits arising from captures at sea, and 
the profits of letters of marque, ought to 
be applicable to the guarding and pro- 
tecting our interests at sea. ^his was laid 
down by baron Weston, who said, that he 
would not hear of any such profits being 
a right by prerogative ; but that he con* 
sidered them as regalia of the crown, de- 
dicated to particular purposes. Justices 
Crawley and Jones considered ship-money 
and tonnage and poundage, in the same 
light ; but when sir Edward Crawley said 
that he thought the droits of the king 
scarcely worth mentioning on account of 
their being too small to serve any great 
purpose T)f cxpence, he never imagined 
that they would one day Vise to such a 
thing as 186,000/. a year, and eight mil- 
lions capital. Justice Croke expressly 
declared, That the statutes of tonnage and 

poundage, as appears by all the statutes 
' made in Richard 2, and continued till 
^ Henry 4, 5, 6, 7, and so downwards to 
^ king James’s time, are to the end the 
' king migbt have money in his coders 
^ for the defence of the realm, and for the 
' safeguard of the sea, that he might 
' not, upon a sudden occasion, be unpi^o^ 

* vidfed/’* It was evident, therefore, that 
even in the worst of times, not only par- 

^ See a report of the Proceedings in the 
great case of« Ship Money, in the Third 
Volume of the New Edition (edited by 
Mr. Howell) of* the State Trials, p. 
825 ; in which Report are included full 
accoonu of the Opinions which were 
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Ijamentary grarvls, but royal imposition^, 
were considered as destined to the service 
of the country; and that as to their use, 
the judges of Charles the First»stirae made 
no distinction between droits ot the king, 
as vested solely in li imself,s 4 iid parlianien- 
tarv grants for the public* service. He 
recollected also, that the right hon. gen- 
lleriian at the liSSli of the court of Admi- 
ralty (air W. SooU), aiyl than whom no, 
one could [>reside there will) more ability 
or Icarnin^when he Ii.ul ^ipoke the seij,-* 
tenre v\hicn he had before (juoted, had 
also llie dictum,^' caota hello cedunt 
rcipublictB and what was to be con- 
cluded iVoiii that dictuni, hut that prize 
inuVi htlong to the country aiul not to the 
crown. 

The hon. and loanied gentleman next 
adverted to the proportion which it wa» 
always well known existed between the 
parliamentary grant* and the revenue ol 
the crown, previouoly to the Revolution 
of l(jS8. Refore that period, the ex- 
penccs of war wore not rcgularl}*^ supplied 
by parliament, hut generally by, the 
crown, and Ijcom tliose very funds which 
it w'as now contented were the private 
property of the king. A material change, 
however, had since been taking place, 
and was now nearly completed. The 
country bore all the expences of war. 
Tiiere was no longer any drain on the 
revenue of the crown, or on any of the 
branches of the prerogative ; and if the 
country now supplied the means of war 
instend of the King, was it not right that 
it should stand in all respects in the place 
of the king; and that it should receive 
instead of the king the profits of the war, 
or in other words, the very droits in ques- 
tit-n ? That this was the opinion of that 
great authority, lord Mansfield, was evi- 
* dent from the case of Macbeatli v, llaldi- 
inand, 1 Term Rep. \12\ but he would go 
still higher, and would appeal to the au- 
thority of Magna Chartu itself. Though 
that act vested the funds fo(; the whole 
civil administration in the crown, yet it 
specified thair application to public pur- 
poses, During the times of the Plan- 
tagcncts, about 4b, 000/. was the amount 
of the regalia of the crown ; and that 
atuin, with the feudal services and acciden- 
tal supplies, generally bore all the yearly 

, 

dewered upon the case by the Judges. 
Ju volume 0, p. 90(i 6f the same work, 
is related a very curious anecdote respect- 
ing the Opinion of sir George Groke. 
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expences of the state : but novr, when 
instead of 40,000/. tjiere were millions 
upon millions alleged to be vested in the 
crown: and when instead, of feudal f:cr- 
vices or acidental supplies, the country 
voted annually the money for defraying 
the public expence, was the House to be 
told that those millions were no( to be con- 
sidered applicable to the general purposes 
of the slate? 

The next argument used by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, was drawn from 
the fact of parliament having, at various 
times m our history, interfered with the 
prerogative of the^crown,iiwhen that pre- 
rogative tu^'iicd into abuse ; and he parti- 
cularly mentioned the taking away of the 
temporalities of bishops from the crown, 
after the crown had maib^ shameful and 
iavisli uses of them. In the inL of Henry 
a, chap. and in the Stalule of West- 
minster the First in the reign of Edward 
1, laws w'cre passed to restrain the prodi- 
gal grants of those temporalities, — teinpo- 
ralities ^vhich W'ere then as much vested 
in'ilie crown a*?' the Droits of the Admi- 
ralty were now. In the time of William 
and Mary, a similar encroachment was 
made on the prerogative of mines; and in 
the reign of queen Anne, when that illus- 
trious princess, greatly to her honour, 
thought of granting aw'ay the Tenths and 
First-Fruits from the crown, she recog- 
nised the right of parliament to interfere 
with the alienation of that property. In 
the I2tli year of the reign of Charles 2 
also, when it ' was thought inconsistent 
with the liberties of the people, that the 
oppressive right of purveyance should 
continue as a right of the crown, that pur- 
veyance was abolished. But there was 
nothing more material than what occurred 
in the preamble of the 6th of queeh Anne, 
ch. 25, which after enumerating the evils 
resulting from the sepeated alienation of 
\he crown lands, went on to enact, that no 
alienation should be made for more than 
three lives, or thirty-one years, for the 
purpose of relieving the people from all 
burthens in carrying on war. Did not 
that shew that those lands were vested in 
the crown, for the- benefit of the people. 
And here he would ask, too,' of his ho- 
nourable friends, whether there appeared 
any grounds for an opinion they seemed 
to entertain a few evenings since of an un- 
derstanding or bargain between the Prince 
Regent and the parliament, relative to 
certain claims ? (see p. 163.) If any of 
the crown lands wer^. considered the gale 
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ftod separate estate of the crown, this act 
woutcl have failed in the outset; it would 
have been ^reprobated as an invasion of 
the royal prerogative. At different times 
subsequent to this period, parliament bad 
interfered with different branches of the 
revenue of the crown ; but he woitld only 
advert to ^le 35th of his present Majesty,, 
which directed the commissioners of Dutch 
prizes to pay the prize*droits into the 
bauk of England, and not to the crown. 
Why did it not occur that this was an in- 
fringement of the royal prerogative ? 
But, on the contrary, it established the 
right of interfeaence vqjfted in parliament,* 
and corroborated the argumertf on which 
he rested. Having said thus much on the 
origin and. nature of those funds, the hon. 
and learned gentleman proceeded to re- 
mark on the mode in w’hicli they were 
issued and applied. It appeared they 
were partly received by the registrar of 
the high court of Admiralty, and that 
they. were partly in the hands of the rc* 
ceiver genera! oi droits, the commissioners 
of prizes, and the bank ofSngland. (>Ue 
thing was certain, that from whomsoever, 
or to whomsoever they came, they never 
went into the exchequer, — that they 
did not afterwards issue from thence, 
but were taken out of the bank of Eng- 
land, on the authority, not of the privy 
seal, but of a warrant under the sign- 
manual only. There was no responsi- 
bility whatever incurred either by the 
person who received them, or he who- 
issued them; and he bclfevod, too, that 
there was not, even at the treasury, any 
account of the receipts oV outgoings of 
this fund. That this manner of issue was 
unconstitutional, he conceived there was 
very little difliculty to prove ; and that on 
the autliority of persons who would by no 
means be suspected of leaning to the 
popular side of the qiseslion. The first of 
these authorities was lord Coke, who, in 
bis second Institute, held, that all warrants 
for the disposal of the public treasure by 
sign-manual, were illegal and of iro effect, 
and that the king had no right to issue by 
his sign manual, except from funds arising 
out of his own chattels.. In the celebrated 
case, comrnonly called the Devonshire 
Case, and also on the trial of sir Walter 
Raleigh, it was laid down as clear law', 
that no public treasure, which sir E. Coke 
(11 Rep. p. 91G) says, is the ligament 
« of peace, the sinews of war, and the 
preserver of the honour and safety ol* 
o realm,*^ amongit which was reckoned 
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treasure trove, and all the other revenuca 
off the crowns could be issued under the 
authority of the sign-manual alone, l^ord 
Sommers was another great authority; 
but the Inst of those authorities, lord Cla. 
rendon, was oQ^which he thought would 
be universally acknowledged, as most 
above the suspicion of being influenced 
by a thirst for novelty, cf*a desire of ac- 
^ quiriiig popular opinion. • In condemning, 
therefore, the practice which bad now 
*€it}ti^incd, of su vast a revenue ^ng in the 
possession of the crown, unchecked by any 
controul of parliament, or of any other 
Authority, he was not advanemg any new 
doctrine, or expressing sentiments pepu* 
liar to himscif. Charles 2 had appointed 
a separate receiver, by commission, as 
treasurer of prizc-motu^y ; and he would 
•take the liberty of reading to the House 
an account of the transaction, in the words 
of th(f eminent Instorian he had last men- 
tioned. ** He'^ (lord Clarendon) " was re- 
quired to allix his seal to a bill, making 
aitd constituting the lord Ashley, treasurer 
of all the money that bliould be^ raised 
upon the sale of all prizes which were or 
should be taken in the war then carrying 
on against the Dutch, with power to make 
all such ofliccs as should be necessary for 
the service ; and that he should account 
for all monies so received to the king 
himscif, and to no other person whatsoever, 
and pay and issue out all those monies 
which he should receive, in such manner 
as his Majesty should .appoint by warrant 
under his sign manual, and by no Other 
warrant : anti that be should be free and 
exempt from accounting into the Exche- 
quer. To this request tin! Chancellor re- 
plied, * that he would speak with the king 
before he would seal that grant, and that he 
desired much to speak with himself/— -The 
next morning,'' continues lord Clarendon, * 
** lie wailed upon the King and informed 
him of the bill that %vas brought to him, 
and doubted that he had been surprised. 
That it \va^ nut only such an original as 
was without any precedent, but in itself 
in imny particulars, destructive to his 
service, and to the right of other men. " 
That all receivers of 'any part of his re- 
venue were accountable in the exchequer, 
and coqild receive their discharge in no 
other placu ; and that if so great a receipt 
as this was s^ready" [here the hon. and 
learned gentleman observed, that the re- 
ceipt was certainly great; but it was not 
eight millions— it was only 100,000/.] 

7 and as it evidently would be, should pass 
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without the mos^ formal account, his Ma- 
jesty might be abominably cozened, rich* 
could it in any other way be prevented. 
He therefore besought his Majesty that he 
would reconsider the thing itself, and hear 
it debated, at least that theveasuier might 
be first heard, without which it could not 
be done in justice and in a conversa- , 
tron]with lord .ASIDcy himself, he observed, . 
•* that the exemption from making any ' 
account but to the king himself would ^ 
deceive him ; and as it was ^n unusual afv^l' 
unnatural^tivilege, so it would never be 
allowed in any court of justice, which 
would exact*both the account and the pay* , 
ment or lawful* discharge of what money^ 
he Viliould receive, and if he depended 
upon the exemption he would live to re- 
pent it.*’ , 

These constitutional views, continued) 
the hon. and learned gentleman, were not 
much relished by Charles 2 ; but asuhere 
was some force in the arguments, he con- 
sented to delay the matter till he had 
further considered it. The delay, how- 
ever, was not very long, for he shortly 
afterwards made tne chancellor afTix his 
seal to the grant. It appeared at length 
that the king sent a positive order to the 
chancellor to seal the commission, which , 
he could no longer refuse, which the no- 
ble historian says, he did with the more 
trouble, because he very well knew that 
few men knew the lord Ashley better 
than the king himself did, or had a worse 
opinion of his integrity.** ** Nor was it 
diflicult,*’ lord Clarendon afterwards Avent 
on to state, ** to persuade the king, (who 
thought himself more rich in having one 
thousand pounds in his closet that nobody 
knew of, than in fifty thousand pounds in 
his exchequer) how many conveniencies 
he would find in having so much money 
•at his own immediate disposal, without 
the' formality of privy seals and other 
men’s warrants, and the indecency and 
mischief which would attend a formal 
account of all his gencrouf donatives 
and expence, which should be known 
only to hini^elf.** Such, then, weie the 
views, such the principles of the great 
lord Clarendon, an oflicer of the crown 
and a kinsman of the reigning sovereign. 
What could serve to shew more forcibly 
that^all grants of this description were 
dangerous to the constitution, alien to its 
spifjt, and repugnant to its fundamental 
character. He hoped; for . the sake of 
that object which they all had or ought 
to hgve in common, the object of main- 
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taining the practice and principles of 
parliament, as established and recognized 
at the Revolution, he should not be thought 
to ask too much when he asked of the 
ministers of the present day, who were 
the constitutional servants of a consti- 
tutional* prince, to accede to doctrines 
which had the peculiar merits of having 
been the doctrines not only of an eminent 
statesman, but of a statesman related by 
domestic ties to one of the most arbitrary 
monarchs that ever sat on the English 
throne. 

Feeling it unnecessary for his purpose 
to detain the Hojise further in support 
of the positions he had laid down, he now 
begged leave to call their attention to 
those practical observations arising out 
of the abuses of which the fund alluded to 
had furnished the means and the occasion. 
All that he had yet said on the subject of 
parliamentary inquiry, and the necessity 
of its rigid exercise at every period, on 
all that was connected with the expen- 
diture of the crown, applied equally to 
alh branches of the regalia. But the fund 
now particularly under consideration had 
altogether a s^arate character jmd dis- 
tinct origin. That character and origin 
were such, that it would not be an easy 
task to name, or to imagine an institution 
that should at the same time be so de- 
trimental to the interests, the well under- 
stood interests of the crown, and the most 
important interests of the country. It 
•gave, in the first place, to the crown an 
interest in going to war. It gave an in- 
terest not merely in the commencing 
hostilities, but it gave an interest in com- 
mencing them in a way the least hon- 
ourable to the national character, the 
least consistent with that good faith, can- 
dour, and magnanimity, which, until the 
present times, formed such proud andf 
honourable features; in the character of 
the English people.— (A cry of hear, 
hear !) He knew to what his hon. friends 
behind him alluded by that cry, and was 
aware that the practice which he now 
reprobated as the degrading distinction 
of our recent history, was not quite new, 
or quite unprecedented. He perfectly 
recollected, for it was an event that hap- - 
pened at no great distance of time from 
the period to which he had before di- 
rected the attention of the House, the 
event of the Dutch war. This was indeed 
an event, which, had he all the eloquence 
of all his honourable friends who sur- 
rounded hiiii> he should yet want laa« 
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f^asre and tei'md of abhorrence adequate 
to the expression of his feelings respecting 
it. It was *a war entered upon for the 
sole purpose of intercepting the Smyrna 
fleet, a war of all others the most ondis- 
guisedly infamous and degrading ; a war 
of crime and plunder, of larceny and pil- 
lage ; a wgr exceeding in baseness and 
atrocity even the late attacks pn the 
Spanish and Danish ships. Such was the 
memorable war of Charles the second^ 
such the motives in which it originated, 
and although he might not anticipate the 
calamity of ever seeing such a king, or 
one the least rcsembling^hini, again wield 
the sceptre of these realms, it was no less 
their duty, as the representatives of the 
people and. the guardians of their rights 
and interests, to appoint a suflicient guard 
against the possible recurrence in sub- 
sequent times of similar abuses ; fur even 
in our own lime transactions had taken 
place, arising probably from less dis- 
graceful and pernicious causes, which* 
nevertheless wene certainl^jr subject to the 
imputation of having boane sotn^ re- 
ference to tlie find of Admiralty Droits, 
fie would not dwell upon the Copenhagen 
expedition, because he did not believe 
that, however it might have niingicd, it 
formed the chief or the only motive of 
ihiii (as he deemed it) unprincipled and 
ill-fateil enterprise. But he w'otild men- 
tion an event, as to the true origin of which 
no trace of doubt existed in bis mind, 
namely, the capture of the Spaiiis4i fri- 
gates. — He would recall to llie recollec- 
tion of the House, the precise time when 
that uifiir look place ; he Would remind 
them that it uas at a period when the 
Spanish envoy in London and the British 
ambassador at Madrid were employed in 
carryiiif^ <mi a negociation, and then ask 
them if they could hesitate to believe that 
a licence untkr these circum- 

stances, to make war on unolfending mer- 
chantmen, to destroy and burn theqi be- 
fore any declaration of hostilities, and to 
bring the hulks and cargoes of ihe^vessels 
into British ports, could have possibly 
sprung from any other cause, or have been 
directed to any other object ? (hear, 
hear !) — Buf admitting, what in fact he 
never would admit, ijiat the design was 
as pure as the. right hon. gentleman op- 
posite might assert it to be, was it not 
etiOMgh to Induce them to condemn that 
institution as bad and unfit to exist, which 
served at least to comaiunicate suspicion, 
and to justify foreigners, as well as the 
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subjects of this government, Jii believing 

tffat a sordid principle had Id^j^ the piu 
lage of foreign vessels, and ih'e massacre 
of their crews, and had at once been the 
cause of staining^ the national character, 
and plunging a^he country into all the 
evils attendant on a state of war? What 
more likely than suspicioi^ofthis kind to 
sow dissention at home, to embitter ani- 
amosities abroad, alienate every coun- 
try from our interest ? It was wars of this 
nature which had disgraced thg,«reign of 
Henry Vllth, perhaps the meanest and 
most rapacious of the race of English 
kjiigs. These wars hud been 'likened by 
lord Bacon to a mixed metal, a treasure 
made up of a strange ore, in which iron 
appeared on the surface, but gold and siU 
ver were at the bottom.'* 

• Tf then, he had been correct in esti- 
mating the ordinary revenues of the crown 
at the Sum of 180,T)00/. per annum, and 
if he had been right in looking, not indeed 
at the person who wore the crown, be- 
cause that was unconstitutional doctrine, 
but at ministers, and if not ministers 
at favourites, as men liable to err, it was 
unnecessary to press liis argument fur- 
ther. Parliament, it was well known, waa 
never reluctant to grant whatever justice 
and liberality might require. No pro- 
position that would bear investigation, 
nothing that had solid merit to support it, 
ever came berore that House in vain. 
Some might think that parliament wtts too 
apt to vole without inquiry, but when 
there was something to be done that shun- 
ned the eye .of inquiry, when some vile 
job was to be accomplished, or some mi- 
nion odious to the people, whose demerits 
stood catalogued before their sight, was to 
be supported ; then it was, that instead 
of quartering him on the Consolidated 
Fund, or of ranking him on the Pi;nsioii 
List among the Nelsons, the St. Vincents, 
and the Wellingtons, recoirrse was had 
unknown to parliament and the country, 
to the Droil^of Admiralty, or to the four 
and half per cent, fund — a fund that might 
fairly be called the general jobbing fund, 
consisting of annuities and an immense 
capital to remunerate tfiose vile minions, 
whose claims to ^reward the .minister 
would nqt hawe the hardihood to bring 
under the cognizance of parliament. This 
fund, then, styod exposed in all its native 
contamination, neither mote nor less than 
a fund unworthy of the royal character to 
possess; unworthy of the charabter of 
parliament to suffer to exist. If it was 
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thug lfabt^y|cr b6 made subservient to tiie 
wont potfiles, it ivns not incumbent on 
him to prove that the actual application 
of it had been abused.-^ (Heat, hear!) — It 
was enough if he had csVablished a ncces> 
sary tendency to corruption ; but as the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seemed t^challenge him for facts, 
he was by no means unwilling to produce 
them. By the papers «on the table, it* 
appeared, that since the f]i*st establishment 
of the Ciwi.,List during the* present reign, 
it had been first raised by the sum of 
I00,0()0/. ; at a subsequent period by 
00,000/* that by the abstraction of cen- 
tain charges fo which it had been before 
subject, it was afterwards virtually raised 
155,000/. ; thus making a real annual 
increase 'to the original 800,000/. of t^e 
sum of 305,000/. A sum of 100,000/. hacf 
been also voted to his Majesty for defray- 
ing the expences of new palaces aiid^build- 
ings. There had been, in addition to all 
these sums, an accumulation of half a 
million during the minority of the Prince 
of Wales. The revenues arising from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and the Scotch fund, 
were also to be taken into the account, 
and notwithstanding the immense increase 
thus made to the income of the crown, it 
would appear that the increase of tlie debt 
was still more rapid and of still greater 
amount. Parliament had' already .several 
times discharged the arrears of the Civil 
List dbbt, and in the year 1802 voted the 
enormous sum of 900,000/. for that pur- 
pose. The whole of the sums vofed at 
diiFerent periods amounted to between 
three and four millions. Since *the year 
1804 the debt had gone on accumuh'iting 
at the rate of 123,000/. per annum. This 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer liad late- 
ly stated ; and had informed the House 
that this excess of expenditure had been 
paid off— ill other words, that an actual 
deficit of an' enormous amount, incurred, 
notwithstanding the unexhausted libera- 
lity of parliament, had been supplied 
without the aid of parliament, in a man- 
ner unknown to parliament. Thus*to the 
amaxementof the country —{hear, hear)— 
he would gay to its well founded amaze- 
raent> a sum of 760,000/. taken from a 
fund o>er which parliameifc had no con- 
trqul, had been get aside for the simple 
p^'ment oFtradesmens^ bilb. It was not 
his wish to utter any thing disrespectful 
or invidious ; but when he considered that 
the Civil.'List had been always thus en- 
cufnberedy he recollected too^ that in the 
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year 1799 his Majesty bad made large 
purchases of lands, and an act had been 
passed, reciting in the preamble that these 
purchases had been made with the savings 
out of the privy purse and other funds, 
and professing to be for the purpose of 
removifig certain doubts as to the legality 
>of these purchases. The objcQt of the bill 
really was to alter the law, whiph in the 
reign of queen Anne had been deemed- 
necessary by the legislature, which took 
from the crown the power of alienating* 
lands for any period beyond 31 years. 
The new act went evidently to favour and 
protect the accuiFulation«of private pro- 
perty in the crown. The Attorney- Ge-* 
neral knew, as well as himself, that by 
the ancient laws of ibe country, all land^ 
whatever were held by tliw reigning king 
solelyjfwre corma, and he IVlt hi. nt,elf war- 
ranted in assuming, that when parliament 
first enacted the provision for his present 
Majesty, it was not their intention that 
\liat law should be altered or perverted 
from ifcs original objects.® 

‘ Thf! next ioem that appeared of grants 
from the Admiralty Droits, was a sum 
of 140,000/. and a subseejuent' one of 
26,000/. paid to the princes. But did he 
know so little as to be ignorant that the 
crown of England was under no necessity 
of resorting to means like these for its sup- 
port ? No ! he spoke as the advocate of the 
crovvn, as one who wished to see it pos- 
sessed of a revenue worthy of a Briii>h 
prince to receive, and of the British people 
to bestow ; a revenue as useful and ad- 
vantageous to the subject as to the crowm. 
He wished to see the dignity of the so- 
vereign upheld by a fixed and certain 
and ample stipend ; not by a revenue 
which sometimes placed him in the 
light of a land-jobber, or in the cha« 
racier of a buccaneer. If he did not 
greatly err, this was the, proper doctrine 
of parliament, the true language of the 
constitution. It would be endless to go* 
through all the items ; but there was one 
grant df 2 1,6 10/. which had been before 
animadverted on, made to an hon. officer, 
a member of that House, (sir Home 
Popham) to reimburse him for private 
losses. There was another to a clergy 
man, of the name of Daniels, to thef 
amount of about 6,000/. for giving in«^ 
formation relative to illegal captures. 
Another grant appeared of 700/. to anr 
officer, as an indemnification for having 
been illegally prosecuted. But if the law 
.were inadequate in. remedy such grieve 
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ancen, was there no other mode liy which 
the object lOight be accomplished, but to 
place an enormous fund, a fund of which 
parliamcht had no account, at the disposal 
of the minister of the crown ? The proper 
and only constitutional course was un 
questionably to apply to parliainerit ; and 
if the casotwas a case of hardship, a case 
placed beyond the reach of the ju^ice of 
the Jaw, it was by parliament that the 
evil ought to be redressed. Had the ofTi* 
cer so indemnified been differently situau 
cd, if instead of being possessed of some 
influence with ministers, he. had been 
a mail' friendless and isnconnected, was 
it probable that he would have ever 
tasted the benefits of ministerial bounty ? 
Here was another proof that the existence 
of such a fund was prejudicial at once, 
directly and indirectly, and furnished a 
fresh argument for its immediate aboli- 
tion, The following item that occurred 
to him was, the expences paid to captors, 
whose, prizes had not been condemned,*! 
and who had bee«i adjudged themsHves to 
pay costs. Another item,^ the last.upon 
which he should trouble the House, re* 
ferred to*the expences paid to the captors 
of such vessels as w’ere brought in for 
prizes, hut not condemned, in conse- 
quence of some defect in evidence. Under 
this head, tis»OOOL was given to one indi- 
vidual, 4 , 000 /. to another, and 3 , 000 /. to 
a third. It might be right and necessary 
to support the energy of the service, that 
some such grants should be made iirsuch 
cases, in order to indemnify the individuals 
against the costs of court ; at the same 
time he thought it hardly 'respectful to 
those courts, to suppose that they would 
condemn in costs the cases which had 
only failed for want of proof; but this, 
as he hall already said, was not the way 
to provide for them. Those funds had in 
them a mixture of violence and injustice ; 
the fraud to which they tempted the exe- 
cutive rendered them most objectioi^able ; 
they were liable to abuse, and they bad 
been abused. It was unnecessary to add 
any more cases in illustration of what he 
said ; but in concluding, he could not help 
exhorting the House . to reflect, that if 
ever it shoufd unfortunately happen that a 
monarch of this count^-y should have an 
adviser unskilled in the principles of the 
constitution, or not caring for its princi- 
ples, without a knowledge of the disposi- 
tion o| the people, or disregarding that 
disposition, who, seeing that boldness was 
the shortest and sin|p)eat method of go- I 
( VOLl XXI. ) yf 
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veynment, might aiso coneJude it was the 
best, and blinded by avarice or aerviUiy, 
should adopt a conduct corresponding 
with such notions, as had happened in iha 
case of lord ShaMsbury ; he would en- 
treat the House<o reflect how they were 
arming the rapacity of the favourite, and 
with whac weakm^ss they .i^ft surround- 
ing the throne ; how they were exposing 
the commerce, theaprosperity, and the ho- 
nour of l^gland. If such a person as he. 
had described were to exist, ap^Uf, what 
be was willing to believe more itnprohablo 
pNtjll, he were to make his wav into the 
c«»unsels of his monarch, what a blow 
could he strike against the best intereaHiji 
of the country ? We had yet left, 
would not say a single ally, but one re* 
m^iniiig friend, and that friend was Ame« 
rica. How naturally might a sovereign 
like the one he had fancied be in- 
duced fiy such a nTinister, as he had de- 
scribed, to violate this solitary friend- 
ship, and for purposes the most sordid and 
the most atrocioin, hasten a rupture, and 
sweep into this fund the spoils of Ame- 
rican commerce. He desired the House 
to consider also, that this most fatal act, 
this last achievement of political profli- 
gacy, might be defended as strictly re« 
gular and legal ; justified by the lawt 
and constitution of the realm, and not 
even requiring that solemn mockery of re- 
sponsibiiiiy, a Bill of Indemnity. He 
was far from insinuating that such an 
'event was likely to happen, it was sufii- 
dent for him and for parliament to know, 
that it had once happened. The hon. 
and learned member concluded with apo<* 
logising for the time he had* taken up, and 
observing, that at a moment when a new 
arrangement was about to be settled with 
the executive, be thought the subject of 
much too great importance to be neglect- 
ed by a House of Commons, which had the 
right, a right which it was bound to exer- 
cise, of carrying into effect and practice 
those limitations, and that controul, which 
could alone make an English king in fact 
what he was in theory— -a limited monarch^ 
He then moved the iol lowing Resolutions : 

** That the possession by the Crown of 
Funds raised otherwise than by the grant 
of Supplies from the Commons in parlia* 
menl assembled, and applicable to pur- 
poses not previously asperiained by par- 
liament, is contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution, liable tb great abuses, and full 
of danger to the rights of the sHbjeoV 
the i iitercsii of .the. country : 

(S) 
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That it is the peculiar duty of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, toinresti- 
gate the nature and foundation of all such 
ronds as are pretended or deserted to be 
vested in the crown in V(e manner above- 
mentioned : \ 

** That the Funds arising from wreck, 
whether at on shore, goods of pirates, 
prize made before proclamation, prize 
made by non-chmmissMned captors, ves< 
sels and their cargoes detained in port bor 
fore their4;()rarnencement of hostilitics^^or 
forced into port by ignorance of war having 
taken place, or through stress of weath^r^ 
and all other profits from the sea accruirg 
tOblhe king, dither in right of his crown, 
or in virtue of his office of Lord High Ad- 
miral, and pretended or asserted to belong 
to his Majesty a? a separate property, over 
which parliament hath no controul, have 
arisen to such an amount, during the last 
and present wars, as dalls for the most se- 
rious consideration of this House : 

** That it appears, from the papers on 
the table of this House, that the net and 
clear proceeds of the aforesaid funds, 
which had accrued between the 1st dav 
of February 1793, and the 30th day of 
May IS 10, amounted to the sum of 
7,34'4-,077/. ; and that in all probability, it 
has, since that time, been considerably 
augmented : 

That these monies have been received 
by the crown, at diilerent times, in large 
sums; and not in any regular proportion by 
the year ; and that these sums have been* 
at the disposal of the crown without any 
interference and controul of parliament, 
although parliament had, during the whole 
course of that period, not only provided 
the supplies for the prosecution of the war, 
and raised the sums requisite for the in- 
ternal administration of the country, but 
provided the supplies estimated to be ne- 
cessary for the support of his Majesty’s 
household and family, and the dignity 
the crown, and paid large sums for defray- 
ing such debts as bad arisen in these de- 
partments : 

“ That this House taking these» things 
into its consideration will forthwith pro- 
ceed to enquire into the most fit and effi- 
cacious means of bringing the aforesaid 
Fund^.onder the immediate epntrou) of 
p^rli|ifiient, for the purpose of applying 
to the public serv,ice, and of pro- 
y^ing such additional sums, if any, as 
may appear to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the household, and of the ho- 
nour and dignity of the crown." 
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Mr. Brand rose to second the motion*. 
When he looked to the manner in which 
ministers and the iaw-officers*of the crown 
had supported the claim of the crown to 
the funds in question, he felt alarmed, lest 
by any thing he might say he should 
weaken the argument which had been so 
very ably urged by his hon.,and learned 
friend. It was, in his opinion, a doctrine 
almost axtoinaticai in the constitution, 
that this House ought to have the disposal 
of all the revenue of the crown. The 
temptation which led to an act of warfare 
prior to a declaration of war was very 
great; but the power vdiich it gave to 
ministers was such as to render it dangerous 
to the liberties of the people. He under- 
stood that there was -x great sum of money 
arising from Droits ol Admiralty, dis- 
posable at the will of the Fiipce Kegeiit; 
and he was determined not to give his vote 
for another shilling, till an account W'as 
laid before the House how that money had 
^ been applied. He would suppose iljat the 
Prince would not have •the power to rc- 
6rig|nate the* bargain which had been 
spoken of as made in the commencement 
ofhis Majesty’s reign ; but still liv:; thought, 
that during the period that he had been 
Regent, there must have fallen in a varie- 
ty of items which ought to have been given 
credit fur. If it should appear tliat no 
less than 250,0001. liud accrued in that 
manner during that time, he thought that 
such sum, or whatever might be the real 
amount of it, ought to be accounted for to 
the public before any new deiriands were 
made on account ot ihe C!\'ponces of the 
Regency. He was satisfied, therefore, 
that the motion of his hon. and learned 
friend was strictly proper, and that acom- 
rtiilieo should bo appointed to examine in 
what manner tho<«e sums were really ap- 
plied. It was certainly a subject well 
w'ortby of the coirtideration of the House, 
that a fund which hail amounted to so 
many millions should be disposed of at 
the pleasure of the crown without any ac- 
counfbeiqg rendered to parliament. He 
thought it was absolutely necessary to tak(> 
this subject into their consideration, before 
the House could possibly form a judgment 
with respect to the civil list, whether it 
was sufficient or not ; and he, for one, was 
not willing to vole a jingle shilling more 
for the purposes of the civil list, without 
knowing how much of this fund might be 
properly applied to the purposes of that 
list. As this subj^t had been often under 
discussion, and as^ his hun. and leariud 
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friend had entered so fully and so ably 
into the merits of the case, he did not 
think it necessary to trouble tiie House 
with any more observations at present. 

Mr. Courtemy, in rising fur the first 
time, disclaimed any idea of emulating 
the eloquence of the hon. and liearned 
mover ; noi^ as to legal argument, would 
he attempt to follow the hon. and ^earned 
gentleman ; but he must say, that it ap-^ 
peared to him, even from his own state- 
ment, that the laws and authorities upon 
which he relied were all of a very ancient 
date, apd antecedent to the Revolution. 
The practice, as«itnow existed, had existed 
for a great number of yeat«: during 
which time a number of most acute intel- 
ligent lawyers, and men extremely jealous 
of the prerogative of the crown, had satin 
that House, and never questioned the right 
of the crown to those Droits of Admiralty ; 
and indeed the arguments used did not go 
so much to shew that the system com- 
plained of was illegal, as that it was un-* 
seasonable. His principal object in rising 
was to protest against the principle oj:’ hal- 
ing a mere stipendiary king, with an in- 
come fix^d by parliament, and never to 
be exceeded. He thought that where a 
certain allowance had been fixed in the 
commencement of this reign, it would be 
too much to rec^uire that the sovereign 
should be dependent on the parliament for 
that gradual bujt regular increase of his 
expenditure, which necessarily took place 
from the great depreciation of money, 
(hear, hear! from the Opposition bench) 
or the great increase of prices. Every 
gentleman who kept a house, must, from 
his own experience, be sensible of this 
perpetual increase of prices. He believed 
the hon, and learned gentleman could 
shew no instance of a sovereign of this 
country, who was ever restricted in that 
manner. He afy}rov«d of the system 
existing in the reign of Charles 2d, who bad 
a tonnage duty on all imports and esyrorts. 
Now, when the great increase of our trade, 
within the long reign of his Majesty, 
should be taken into consideration, it ap- 
peared highly probable, that if those du- 
ties had not been surrendered by the 
crown at the arrangement, they would 
have now amounted to. such a sum as would 
hav.^ prevented parliament from hearing 
any complaints of deficiency in the civil 
list. As to the practice of making grants 
under the sign manual, it had been of long 
duration* The hon. gentleman here read 
an account from thejournals, stating the. 
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sums taken in that manner from the Crown 
ifevenues, before they came into the Ex- 
chequer, in queen Anne’s reign. As lo 
the possibilil^ of ;,he prerogative ol the 
crown being abt/^ed in the manner the 
hon. and learn^l gentleman had supposr^d, 
and of the minister advising a war merely 
for the purpose of giving ij^e money to 
the crown under this claim of Droits of 
•the Admiralty, the supj[K)sition appeared 
|o him highly improbable, and riie danger 
theoretical ; but still he did nqj^^eny but 
that it might be proper for parliament to 
. take the whofe system into its considera- 
tion, whenever there should bd a new ar- 
rangement of the civil livt, on a demise 
of tile crown. As to the business of Co- 
penhagen, w'hich had been mentioned^ he 
believed that nothing had been •reserved 
for the ciwn under the head of Droits 
of Admiralty ; ajid what arose from the 
captCire of the Spahish frigates had been 
given to those engaged in the Spanish 
trade. — As to the charge of this fund hav- 
ing been abused to the purposes of secret 
favour and jobs, he believed that only one 
case had been cited which bore the least 
appearance of favour, and that was the 
case of sir Home Popham, which had al- 
ready been pretty fully discussed in that 
House, As to secret jobs, if there were 
such, how did the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman come at the knowledge of them ^ 
As to those grants which were not secret, 
but which had been already stat^ to par- 
liament, it appeared that hardly any ob- 
jections were or could be made. He 
would by no means contend, that this was 
the most X'onvenicnt fund for paying the 
increased expence of the civil list estab- 
lishment out of; but he would say, that 
until parliament should create some other 
fund or means to meet the deficiency in 
the civil list, he thought that it wjis the 
best way to supply it from this source. 
Although the expences of Mhe civil list 
establishment had much increased, he be- 
lieved that .the king kept no more ser- 
vants, horses, or carriages tiian he did for- 
merly? He by no means vwshed to uii- 
der-rate the principle, of the necessity, of 
the clown being dependent on parliament 
for its income, as far as related to public 
services,, but* he thought that the king 
should be independent as to his household 
and personal fxpetices; and that a sys- 
tem which made a freriuent recurrence to 
parliament for asifistaiice in that respect 
was unconstitutional and dangerous. Un- 
der all these circumitances> he should v^c 
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against the motion, which went to destroy 
a system, which, if not the best, had ah- 
swered the purpose of supplying the defi- 
ciency of ilic civil list, and en which no 
abuses had been shewn\p exist. 

The Auornty General sai^ that his hon. 
and learned friend had stated truly to the 
House, that Vi yiy were two <]ue8tions to be 
decided ; the oiie, whether the crown had 
any right to the revenite in dispute; the 
oilier, whether, supposing the right estabf 
lished, itgwas proper that it should be l^ft 
so? Hislion. and learned friend had 
maintained that the revenue of which his ^ 
Majesty had undertaken the admiuistra* ' 
tiqn, did not of right belong to his 
IVr&ijesty ; in doing which, however, he 
bad admitted, that till the time of the 
lie volution, no branch of the revenue 
whatever was appropriated, until the pass'- 
iiig of the civil list a(;ts. In order to 
shew that his majesty was not dealing 
with, as his own, that which was not his 
own, lie should refer to those acts ; and as 
the most convenient order, he should be- 
gin with the last, and so follow up the 
series. In the I si of the present king, by 
whicii bOOjOOOi. was settled on his Majesty 
for life; in that, as in the former cases, 
many revenues were collected into one 
aggregate fund, and named specifically, 
but among them the Droits of Admiralty 
were not included. It was certain that 
before institution of the civil list the 
Droito lllonged to the king, but whether 
from that period they still remained to 
him, was a question not quite so evident. 
They were therefore to enquire, whether 
among the revenues which composed the 
aggregate fund, the Droits of Admiralty 
were mentioned. If they were mentioned, 
undoubtedly they were included in the 
bargain Ixuveen his Majesty and par- 
liaiuetit, on his first arriving at the crown, 
but if not, they were still to be considered 
his own pit/perty. Here the hon. and 
learned geiitltroau took a review of the 
various acts from the 1st of Xleorge S, ti» 
that of William and Mary on that subject, 
in none of which this fund was alluded to. 
It therefore remained with his Majesty as 
before. The next point to which they 
came, was the simple consideration, whe- 
, ther it, ought to be taken from him ; and 
.that must lead them necessarily to the act 
.pt Settlement, by which in lieu of certain 
revenues, parfianieiu had agreed to allow 
to LiaMajvsiy ihe sum of ayear. 

The pariiainent had all the revenues then 
under iheilf eye, yet thfy granted him the 
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turn already mentioned; leaving to him in 
addition whatever was not included in the 
aggregate fund, so that the Droits of Ad« 
miralty were hig own, unless it could be 
proved that an improper use had been 
made of those Droits by ministers. If a 
case hbd been made out by his hon. and 
learned friend', imputing to D>inisters the 
fact of ^having corruptly taken and cor- 
ruptly applied that fund, there would then 
have been some ground for the motion ; 
but as the question stood, they were to 
decide whether they would take it away, 
because it was possible that it might be 
misapplied. Thg:e was uo part of the re* 
venue to which the same argument might 
not be applied with the same justice, it 
appeared to him, on these grounds, which 
he had stated as shortly he could to ihe 
House, that the motion was unnecessary, 
and therefore he should oppose it. 

Mr. Dames Giddy declared, he had not 
intended to take part in this discussion, 
but from what he had heard, begged 
shortly to deliver his oponion on the iwm 
points into w liich the question had been 
so properly divided. He agreed, that the 
right to these Droits, from the <?onquest 
to the present day, was vested entirely in 
the king. But when any revenue was so 
vested, there were vested with it co-rela- 
tive duties to be performed. Of old, when 
the kings of England held lands and other 
sources of revenue, they were bound to 
protect the country, to be at the expence 
of carrying war into foreign parts, and 
perform other services for the realm. The 
same mode existed in some arbitrary go- 
vernments at' this day, but in England 
they had made one of the greatest im- 
provements ever thought of in politics, by 
separating the revenue, and granting it 
for particular purposes. No man was in- 
clined to go farther than he was in the 
amount be wouldcsppropriate to the sup- 
port of the crown and ail the royal family, 
though he could have wished that the 
ciyil list had been voted solely and 
clearly to the king, and that ambassadors 
and great officers h^d been provided for 
by other grants^ But if the old hereditary 
revenues of the crown were continued, 
the old hereditary duties ought also to 
continue. As for , meeting the excess of 
the civil list out of this fund, he ^ must 
consider any other source better than one 
so uncertain and precarious. Although he 
was convinced that the argument or war 
being entered on to increase this fund was 
merely theoretic, y^et evea theory so dan- 
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gerouf ought to be guarded against. It j 
was said, that this was not a proper time 
to cavil about a bargain which had been 
made to' last till the end of the reign. To 
this he would agree, had they not been 
called on to raise other money for the 
crown; but as it was, he was convinced 
they ougha not to levy fresh supplies, till* 
it was shewn that former grants l^d been 
insufficient. He had ever thought a li- 
mited monarchy the best mode of go- 
vernment ; but he held, that with respect 
to a king as with respect to a senate, there 
ought to be no property in their pos$es-« 
fiion, not applieable tOi^he service of the 
state. On this ground he w»» for carry- 
ing the amount of this fund to the public 
stock, or. at any rale for leaving it with 
parliament to dispose of, giving out of it 
as much, and no stinted sum, as was fit to 
support the crown, and all its dependen- 
cies, in dignity and splendour. 

Mr. Stephen, while he conceived the 
Droits of the Admiralty to be the property 
of the crown, did not carry the argument 
the length of contending that the .House, 
had no coulroul over them, though he de- 
nied that there was any occasion for a 
previous approval by parliament of any 
appropriation of them. His hon. and 
learned friend who brought forward the 
present motion, did not argue the case as 
if the crown exercised a usurpation over 
this fund, but as if he doubted whether 
the crown did so or not. The right how- 
ever, he (Mr. Stephen) conceived to be* 
indisputable. His hon. and learned friend 
agreed, that previous to the revolution, 
the right was in the Lord High Admiral ; 
and was not that office put in commission 
by the king ? If the right was in the ad- 
miral before, it seemed to follow that it 
must now be in the crown. The words 
of lord Clarendon, addressed to Charles 
the it'nd, which tys lion, and learned frien^ 
bad quoted, seemed even to favohr this 
idea; his lordship telling his maj6i|ty that 
he, not his people, would be abominably 
cozened, by sufTering the profiti of thih 
office to remain unaccounted for at the 
exchequcr.*->With respect to those dis- 
putes whi^ might have arisen at different 
periods ot our history as to the distribu- 
tion of these droits, .they were rather de- 
putes between the. king and the captor, 
or the Lord High Admiral and the captor, 
than between the king and the public. 
He could not help thinking that his hon. 
and learned friend had been a little strong 
in his phrateology^hen he said, that all 


fueh grants were contrary to the spirhof 
the constitution. According to such rsa* 
soning, every one of those acts seitUng 
the evil list revenue, were violations of 
the constitution, because it was clear that 
by each of thegi^ the legislature left in the 
crown property not granted by the par- 
liament. If this was agaj^t the constU 
tution, then forfeitures and seizures and 
all grants arising therefrom, might be, 
•with equal justice, said to be anti-consti- 
tutional. Besides, grants mighk be made 
in ease of the public service, though not 
Immediately for the public service, which, 
however, it would not be fair to consider 
as an abuse of public morfey. It was at 
the same time but just to consider, that 
the civil list had not at any time been 
syieqiiate to the claims upon it. * Mr. jus- 
nice Blackstone was a writer not disposed 
to yield or compromise the privileges of 
the subject, and yet in the year 1777, he 
had acknowledged the utter deficiency of 
the civil list to answer the claims upon 
it* and even appealed to every gentleman 
of private fortune, whether from an im^ 
partial calculation of the proportion of his 
respective means to the private demands 
upon him even at that period, the civil 
list could be supposed to be adequate to 
the great demands upon it. — It was unfair 
too in his hon. and learned friend to talk 
of eight millions as the amount of the 
droits at present. The net sum, including 
every possible item, was only 7,3'f4,677/. 
The reductions themselves amounted to 
more than a moiety. The mere payments 
to captors amuunted to 2,336,746/- ; and 
with regard to the objection to captors in 
certain cases, he wished to know from 
his hon. and learned friend, whether he 
would take upon him to say, that in no 
case, private captors ought to have remu- 
neration? Might not war break />ut un- 
der such circumstances as to render it 
most just and expedient tbat private cap- 
tors should be remunerated ?— Another 
deduction was that of 406,.951-/. to neutral 
claimants. There was a still further de- 
ductibn of 289,691/. for payments to the 
receiver general of droits, law charges, 
&c.* Under the head of special payments 
there was no less a sum than 425,6$7/. 
A further deduction as to tfie' indemnifi- 
cation of officers for costs incurred In Ad- 
miralty coiyts, where ships taken under 
circumstances of strong auspicion, had 
turned put to hive been neutrals. To 
some of them, however, the hon. and 
learned gentleman objected, as being pay- 
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mente to defray the costs incurred by un- 
lawful captures ; and he asked^ was it to 
be endured^ that an unlawful captor should 
not smart fur his misconduct, a*^ a warning 
to himself and others iir future ^ Hut he 
would appeal to the House, ^f many cases 
might not oc^ir, in which it would be the 
greatest poss^a hardship not to exone- 
rate a captor from the costs attending a 
decision against *him. •He would only 
mention one instance, in which some ves- 
sels, caarykig ship limber Ihr the enemy, 
were to all appearance, so completely 
covered ani| protected as neutrals, that, 
in the Admiralty court, the captors of 
thepi must have been condemned in the 
most ruinous costs, had not private iiifor- 
niatiori been obtained from another quar- 
ter, that the timber was destined for thp 
enemy. His hon. and learned friend had 
also alluded to a grant of 5,097/. to^ a re- 
verend gtiilleman, for information given 
as to enemy’s property ; and certainly, 
though that sort of business might not be 
very suitable to his clerical character, yet 
it was proper he should be paid in pro- 
portion to his services. The truth was, it 
Would have been absolute ruin to many 
gallant oflicers, to have left them saddled 
with the costs of captures that had been 
pronounced illegal, though made by them 
in the discharge of what they thought, to 
be I heir duty: and the.se bravo men in- 
stead of carrying the fame of the Hritish 
navy mto all parts of the world, would 
have born left to waste their lives in a 
prison, but for this power of remunerMing 
them o\it of the Droits of. Admiralty. 
This, therefore, he would coriieiifl, was a 
most wholesome application of the fund 
ill question. But it' that fund was only to 
be applied in the way he had mentioned 
in consequence of a specilic vote of par- 
liament, in every particular instance, he 
could hardly figure to himself the dread- 
ful conscqiien(5es that would ensue. Were 
the claims of officers for exoneration from 
the costs with which they were saddled at 
all a proper subject of '^investigation for 
that House?* Were they to hear cdunsel 
at the bar, to enter into enquiries into 
those claims, and to be canvassed by na* 
val ufTiccrs ? This would, indeed, lead to 
the n^ost unconstitutional 'abuses, and 
would draw the whole of the executive 
poll^ier into the hands of the House of 
(^^ifhmons. There were several items of 
Ujppropriation which well deserved atten- 
tiun : no less a sum than 900,000/. bad 
beefi placed' to the account of the consor 


lidated fund by the Dutch commissioners ; 
750,000/. had been paid to the treasurer 
of the navy by the Spanivsh commis- 
sioners ; 100,000/. had been paid by the 
registrar to the treasurer of the Ordnance, 
and 150,000/. to the treasurer of the Navy, 
There hkd been also a sum of no less than 
34«8,'261/, paid to lords Gambieriand Oath- 
cart as fvize-money taken at Copenhagen. 
|*Grants had likewise been made to some 
of the branches of the royal family, amount- 
ing to 171,500/. To these grants his hon. 
and learned friend had taken exceptions ; 
but the hon. gentlemen who sat around 
him would hardly join him* in such objec- 
tions. Wh0h did these grants commence ? 
Why, it was during the administration of 
Mr. Fox that the precedent .was first 
given; and he would leav* it to gentle- 
men on the other side, who, hr had no 
doubt, would be both willing and ready 
to defend the practice: The hon. and 
learned gentleman concluded, with ex- 
pressing his determination to vote against 
the resolutions. , ® 

IMt, JiroiighaUi observed, in explanation, 
that his hon. and learned f^riemJ was mis- 
taken as to the precedent of granfs to the 
royal family being first given during Mr. 
Fox's administration. From the papers it 
appeared, that in I80.>, when Mr. Pitt 
was in office, there had been a grant of 
'2(),00()/. to the princessof W ales ; 1 5,000/. 
to the duke of Cumberland; U),OOo/. to 
the duke of Kent ; and 19,. 300/. to the late 
duke of Glocuejster. 

('iipiain Herbert passed a high enco- 
mium on the speech of the hon. and learn- 
ed mover, and maintained that several 
acts of the legislature proved indubitably 
that the Droits of Admiralty were not 
solely vested in the crown, but we^re also 
under the coiitroul of parliament. 

Mr. Hose, in allowing the merit of elo- 
quence to the hon.** and^ learned mover, 
claimed for Mr. Stephen that of sound 
reasoni/ig, and considered the speech of 
the latter gentleman as a' plain and distinct 
answer fo whatever had been advanced on 
the other siue of the House. He defied 
the hon. gentleman to point out a single 
abuse, and could not conceiv^e the dif- 
ference they had attempted to draw be- 
tween prizes, which .no one disputed, to 
the king, and the Droits of Admiralty, 
which were the objects of the present mo- 
tion. He maintained, that if the crown 
had not possessed the means and the 
power of indemnifying naval officers, 
many of the gallank, men who had so 
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largely contributed to the safety and to 
the glory of their country, would have 
ended iheiv days in a prison. He men- 
tioned the case of lortl Nelson^ then cap- 
lain NeKson, who, when stationed in the 
West Indies, after tlie American war, had 
actions brought against him for upwards 
of iiO.OOC^., for having enforced the Na* 
vigalion Act, to which this country was 
indebted for its naval pre-eminence. He 
did at the time investigate the case of 
captain Nelson, who had acted perfectly 
right, but who, nevertlielcss, might have 
been ruined and slopped in his glorious^ 
career. He ^rromisej and gave him 
every kind of support, but ikis he could 
not have been able to do, if the Droits o( 
A<lnijrahy, the only fund disposable for 
that purpo'se, had not been at llie disposal 
of the crown. 

Mr. Ahercromhij said he would state in 
a few words the grounds and object ol his 
vote. He did not wisli to conbider henv the 
iiini]ey had been applied, nor did lA* 
charge mi'sapplicatioti of it on auy indi- 
viduals; for in that caat^, the busirrcss 
would have come under the c()nsid*eration 
of pailiament, in a veiy dillerent form 
from the present. Ilis view was to in- 
quire, as these, funds were of a permanent 
nature, and were likely always to exist, 
who ought to have the conlroul over them. 
No doubt ill any future appropriation of 
those funds, a great part of them in any 
case would be applied as heretofore. But 
the (|uestion was, who w’as to Invve the- 
con troll I of it ? Surely it ought to be par- 
liament ; and to say that no misapplica- 
tion had yet. taken place,’ was really no 
answer ; if there was a po.s.sibility of mis- 
application, it was the duty of every 
member of parliament, who did not wish 
to defart from hi.s public duty, to pro- 
vide against any such possibility of abuse. 
The luminous and • masterly statement 
which his hoii. *and learned Yriend (Mr*. 
Brougham) had that night submitted to 
them, would have astonished all wh!> heard 
him, were it not known, and had he not 
by his eloquence on former occasions, 
suflicienlly satisfied every man that he 
was one of the most, powerful and con- 
siderable p*ersons in that House. 

Mr. W, Smith wished merely to ask 
one question. The account now sub- 
mitted to the House began in 1793, and 
ended in 1810, and taking the amount at 
7,300,000/. the annual sum was 430,000/. 
a sum which, it was (:ontendetJ, should be 
w htdiy at the dispo^l of the crown. Now, 
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what he wished to ask w^as, merely, if 
Anyone had demanded, in 1793, ifiai a 
sum of 430,000/. should be aiiimally at 
the uncontrouled ^disposal of the crown, 
for 17 years, how would the proposition, 
at that time, l^ve been received ? 

The ChuncdloT of the Exchequer saw no 
particular weight in the i^stion which 
iiad been just put, to mafe any member 
alter hi.s opinior^ on this subject. There 
^ was as wide a distinction between the case 
which he iny] supposed, of the sum of 
430,000/. being annually at^ine uncon- 
trouled discretion of the crown, and the 
Jiresent, as could well be betvrcen any one 
ruse ami another ; because it was impossi- 
ble for any [lersun to look at the pJper 
now before the House with care, with- 
out seeing tiiat the amount of. the spin 
.^'iiich he had stated was limited by 
the abatements and deductions neces- 
saiy in bringing it into existence, to less 
than tile half of vvliat he had stated;^ and 
whenever an application was made of any 
{)tirt of that remainder it was subject to 
be canvassed by parliament. Whatever 
might have been the practice of former 
administrations, he would for his own 
part say, that the very first moment he 
heard of any suspicion as to the manner 
ill which any part of the funds had been 
disposed of, he had shewn a perfect readi- 
ness to produce an account of it, that it 
might be seen in what way the applica- 
tion had been made. The account now 
before the House, was produced in May 
IS 10, and the hon. and learned gentleman 
had had two* years to bring forward the 
declamatory* attack which he had that 
night thought proper to mrake. They had 
heard much of the talents and eloquence 
displayed that night by the hon. and 
learned gentleman; but whatever opinion 
might be entertained of those talents or 
that eloquence, sure he was that tlie ap- 
plication of them in the present case was 
nob calculated to give much satisfaction. 
But whatever his eloquence might have 
been, it was in his opinion not unanswer- 
ed, and even in sundry parte of his argu- 
ment by the hon. gentleman who was the 
seconder of his motion.* To that hon. gen- 
tleman he wished to ask, if, after the ar- 
gument delivered by him. he would sup- 
port the present question ? He thought 
that he understood that hon. gentleman, 
and really could not conceive how with 
the doctrine be ■had held, he could in- 
crease the list of those admirers of elo- 
quence, who agreed with the arguments 
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»rid sup^ported the resol at ioiis of his hon. 
and learned friend. The hon. and learned 
mover had stated that it was possible to 
carry on w’ar with this jnordaiale sum of 
eight millions, without the assistance of 
parliament: for in order to justify the elo- 
quence and violence of the hon. and 
learned gentfb^an, it appeared necessary 
for him to state, that the fund amounted 
to that extent, wKliout tn/cing the smallest 
account of the necessary deductions to, 
which it subjected. W»vi the hon. and 
learned genllemaii really serious in urg- 
ing such an argument tn the House? The 
question before the House oatiirally re% 
solved itself into the legality of the exist- 
ence of this fund, and the propriety of its 
continuance : and with regard to the 
legality he was really astonished that any 
lawyer should have thought proper to« 
state in that House, be^'ause the Droits 
of Admiralty were not* mentioned fn the 
Statute * de prerogativa regis/ that, there- 
fore, they were illegal. Jn what respect 
(lid the Droits of Admiralty dilier froln 
other prizes? All prizes whatever were 
vested in the crown. I'he fact was, that 
there had not been a statute passed since 
the reign of queen Anne, in which the 
right of the crown had not been recognized 
by parliament. Did he mean to say that 
it* was necessary it should have been men- 
tioned in that statute? He would refer 
him to the various prize acts which had 
from time to time been passed. If the 
Droits of Admiralty were not vested in 
the crown, to whom then did they be- 
long ? In whom were they yested before 
theestablishnientof the civil list? But the 
civil list acts did take this property from 
the crown. On the grants in the civil 
list act, there were parts of the royal re- 
venue retained by the crown, and among 
others, the Droits of Admiralty ; but the 
argument of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man would go to leave so much in the 
situation of a privy purse, and to take out 
the present. Now, where wa^ the accu- 
racy of distinguishing these droits from 
the other reserved parts of the revenue, 
from the revenues of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster for instance ? It was not exactly 
as the hon. and learned gentleman had 
stated, that the magnitude of the^se droits 
in former times was never considerable ; 
for tK^ droits which arose oqt of the six 
years^ war were really of some size, as 
<3 or 700,00C)1. were irf existence at the 
period when the civil list act passed, 
which were afterwards granted to that 
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fund, in the same manner as the proceeds 
in the Spanish or Dutch cases alluded 
to, had been applied to clearing off the 
debts on that fund. It was material that 
a question of this nature should rest on a 
proper foundation ; but in the present case, 
the foutidation on which the hon. and 
learned gentleman voted, had been taken 
from under him by those gentlemen who 
had adopted his side of the argument. 
They had disclaimed any intention of 
stating any instances of abuse, and they 
merely contended, that there was a liabi- 
^lity to abuse ; but a veiy material part of 
the speech of the i)on. anrJ learned gen- 
tleman, which, whatever impression it 
might make on the House, was certainly 
calculated to make <10 irnpressiori out of it, 
was, tliat the governmeiii of this country 
had been guilty of successj\''- acts of 
abuse— that if any distinguished character 
was to be rewarded, the minister came be- 
fore parliament with the claim ; but if 
dfiy minion who might excite disgmst in 
every person who heard Irs name, was to 
be*re warded, i^ was done out of the Droits 
of Admiralty. Would any man suppose 
that the hon. and learned gent, woald have 
brought forward an argument of this sort, 
when it appeared that he could not point 
out an item of all that eight millions which 
had been bestowed to a favourite of minis- 
ters ? Was this fair to the country ? Was 
it fair, be would ask, to iiiilame the pas- 
sions of the country with a statement of 
'abusestwhich he could not particularise? 
Was it fair that he should take no notice 
of the large deductions from the amount 
for the necessary claims upon it ? The 
case of sir Home Popham was the only 
one which he thought proper to mention. 
This solitary case, which had before been 
satisfactorily explained to the House, was, 
it seems, all that by ingenuity and indus- 
try, he was able to.i bring forward. But 
what was singular enough, was that Che 
very hrst item of the debts of the civil list 
which had been paid from the droits— 
the very first item of this gross misapplica- 
tion, at which all England must be 
astonished, was done by authority of 
those most unexceptionable, by those most 
constitutional politicians, Mr. Fox and 
lord Grenville 1 He, was not objecting to 
the appropriation, nor d/id he wish to re- 
taliate any charge upon them, hut when it 
so happej^ that that administration, of 
whose principle* the hon. and learned 
gentleman was known to be a professed- 
admirer, was the admjarstration which set 
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the hrsb example of that misapplicatiori, 
and that such a practice had been coun- 
tenanced by those unexceptionable cha- 
racters in his estimation, this was rather a 
material circumstance against his argu** 
ment, and was at least entitled to some 
consideration from him. Really, how- 
ever, to dg the hon. and learned gentle- 
man jusnce, he did not believe tl^t when 
he made‘the present motion he was aware 
of that circumstance. Adverting to what 
the hon. and learned gentleman had said 
respecting the motives by which the attack 
on Copenhagen might possibly have been, 
stimulated, he dcclared,^hat every particle 
of the property taken on thttt occasion 
had been granted to the captors. Con- 
ceiving (hat the proposed Resolutions 
stated that to be law which was not law, 
and that to be expedient which was not 
expcdleiUji he should give them his decided 
opposition. 

Sii Francis Burdett thought the right 
hon. gentleman, although he had toucher/ 
on some of thr)^ collateral points •of the 
question, had left out every •rnateriaj coh- 
sideratron. He had urged the inconsis- 
tency ofsupposing tliat government would 
go to war from unjust considerations, 
merely for the sake of the Droits to the 
cir)wii. The astonishing fact, however, was 
well known, that there had been ministers of 
the country wdio have actually plunged it 
into war ft'otn such unjust considerations. 

A great part of the right hon. gentleman’s 
sf^eecli was directed to the ({ualitias and 
qualifrcatioris of the hon. and learned gen- 
Ueman w'ho bi'ouglit forward the motion, 
and to the conduct of a fortnor administra- 
tion ; but that had nothing to do with the 
argument. What the liberty of the sub- 
ject called for, was what they ought to 
consider. In the present day, parliament 
was really so orriamented with gentlemen 
of the learned professun, that arguments ^ 

now listened to, that would at a 

period which was not beyond his expe- 
rience have been rather coldly received 
in that House. It was in the nature of 
man to desire power, and nothing could 
be more constitutional than to watch with 
an eye of jealousy over every source of 
revenue wbrnh was not under the controul 
of parliament. It was a fact, that a king 
might, as king, h® now poor, with hi.s 
civil list in debt, yet with private pro^ 
perty to a very considerable amount. He 
was glad to find that some doctrines, 
which had formerly • been very coolly 
maintained in that House, were now relia* 
(VOL. XXI.) ^ 
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qufshed by those who opposed the present 
question.' He remembered to have heard 
it gravely maintained by a judge advocate, 
that the Droits of Admiralty were as much 
the private property of the king as any 
private gentleman was entitled to his for- 
tune. He really could not see, though 
the king might have a righto this pro- 
perty djure coTonXf that he could hold any 
•property on any ^ther tenure than for the 
jienefit of the public. He had no right to 
pqt money into his own pockety It was 
impossible to say how this money might 
be disposed of. It had been said, it might 
b£ given to minions and mistf esses ; but 
might it not also be given ho such pers^^ns 
as members of parliament? He mi^t 
first buy ail the saleable boroughs, and 
then procure .such a parliament os would 
I willingly sanction the most unjust mea- 
sures. He was sorry that this question 
had at' present becTii brought forward, for 
he considered it so strong and so clear, that 
when he saw the disposition of the House 
he* could not but be alarmed lest they 
should dcciiic against the public, wdiicti 
was against tbe vital iiUerests of the coun- 
try. He really, when he saw the libera- 
lity of the people of this country, and 
their willingness at all times to support the 
dignity and splendour of the throne, wast 
astonished to Hnd, that w^hile the debts of 
the civd list had been encreastng, the 
.splendour of the throne had been diminish* 
irig. He must with sorrow confess, that it 
appeared to him that the original splendour 
of the crown hud been diminished, and 
that .several establishments had been laid 
aside, whfle more than three millions had 
been paid to the civil list. * He maintain- 
ed that the whole, of the Droits of Admi- 
ralty ought to go to the captors ; and that 
those who bore the buidcn of the war 
ought to have the benefit of it. .As to 
calling them the king's rights, they were 
so, as we spoke of the king's courts, the 
king's highway, and the king’s peace. If 
the king wa^allowed to expend the fund as 
be pleased, he wisiied to know whether he 
might not buy landed propcaiy with it? 
Thus the crown might he without a shilling, 
and tile king in possession of half the land 
in England. However the case might 
have becy before, it became now the duty 
of parliament to control. If any farther 
provision were wanted for the king or 
his family, le/ parliament give it : but let 
there be no underhand means of giving it. 
The grants of the royal family were 
hieblv unbecoming aud reprehensible ; 
(T) 
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they put the princes into a state of depen- 
dence upon whoever might be the minister 
of the (lay. 

Sir Akholl conceived, that the lion, 
baronet had misinterpreted the doctrine 
held by his side of tho liucisc. For his 
own pari, he had never considered the 
Oroils of the >Wini rally, which they were 
properly caliccf but as a trust vested in 
the crown. He ’did not. accede to the 
principle of reform mainlalm d by the lion. ( 
baronet, t^^cause the present practice was 
liable to evil. The true piinclple was, 
lirst to sec the evils ns ihey arose, and 
then to apply the remedy. .He allowect 
thaV was a great sum, but it was appli- 
calTie hy ininisters, and subject to the con- 
trol and review of parliament; and had 
ministers -ever refused to submit the ac- 
counts of that application? There was** 
no danger, thereiore, to the constitution to 
be apprehended. The last adminisifation 
he considered as a high constitutional 
authority, and during the continuance of 
that aJministiation, no message had ever 
been brought down to the House to take 
the subject into con»ideratioii. Had Mr. 
Fox thought it dangerous, he would, no 
doubt, have taken some measure to reform 
it. It had been said, that seizing cnemy^s I 
ships before proclamation of hoslilities was 
a piracy, and a larcenous warfare, and a 
war of banditti. Such expressions ought not 
to go forth from that House, as they were 
a disgraceful imputation on the character 
of the country. This, he conceived, bad 
always been the practice, and laying an 
embargo, he contended, w,as a benetit 
rather than an evil, as it prevented the en- 
tering into unqualified hostilities, and gave 
the enemy time for consideration. That 
mode, he contended, which had hitherto 
existed, was the best, and ihcreforc ought 
to be (loiilinued. 

Mr. Turney said, that he should esteem 
himself wanting in private friendship to 
the hoii. and learned mover, if, while he 
dillered from him as to the mode of his 
Resolutions, he did not acknowledge the 
great display of talent which he had 
evinced. From the reports of the King's 
physicians, it might be with decency pro- 
nounced that a demise of the crown might 
he expected at no very distant period ; it 
became therefore the duty of parliament 
tp manifest their sense on this important 
subject of Admiralty Droits before that 
-event took place, tliat the people might be 
convinced they were willing to meet their 
wishes as far as possible, lie should tiQt 
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dispute the right of the crown to these 
droits, but he thought they ought not to 
remain so vested without parliamentary' 
enquiry. The Droits of the Admiralty diN* 
fered from other droits, as they were not 
equally ascertainable. He did not object 
to any droit of revenue aiising from the 
duchy of Lancaster, because it Avas a sum 
certain;, but suppose a conl-tnine should 
be discovered there, would not that alter 
the case ? So, withoni wishing to inllanie 
the minds of the people, lie must say, that 
the sums from these droits now amounted 
/o that enormous extent, that the paramount 
authority of parliament wau loudly called 
for to walcfr over their application. He 
alluded to the case of sir Home Pophaci, 
and proceeded to sul?': that the liberality 
of parliament to the princt.^ had been so 
great, that there was no reasona'de ground 
of apprehension, that due provision would 
not be made for them without recourse to 
this fund. In the last pailiarnent, an in- 
I crease of 50 per cent, to their incomes had- 
I been almost unanimously •granted. In a 
rctJeiit, ins-tanevi, the sum of 20,000/. had 
been given to one prince, a circumstance 
which would be looked upon a mon- 
strous perversion of money if given to a 
private nobleman, — yet a prince, in tho 
contemplation of parliament, was merely 
a private peer of the realm, and as such 
sat in the upper house. He then defended 
the condui;t of lord (ircnville's administra- 
tion. Tiiat noble loid had found a great 
*debt on the civjl list, and had bad recourse 
from necessity to a step, of wdiich, how- 
ever, he had taken pains to prevent the re- 
currence. But, however that might be, 
circumstances now demanded peculiar vi- 
gilance and jealousy. Though he differed 
from the mode of his hon. and learned 
friend's motion, he agreed with it in sub- 
stance ; and thought that the House should 
not adjourn till it bul no|.iced the immense 
sums now placed at the disposal of the 
crown^; which would shevi^ lhatat least an 
account should be rendered of that expen- 
diture which perhaps could not be pre- 
vented. That these circumstances should 
be recorded, he proposed as an amendment. 
That this House having take.ii into its se- 
rious consideration the unprecedented sums, 
at diflerent and uncertain periodsy within 
the last twenty years, .received and dis- 
posed of by the crown as droits, is deeply 
impressed with the necessity of enquiring 
into and ascertaining the extent and appli- 
cation of the same." « If this motion should 
he carried, he wouM follow it up by 
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moving,^' That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, That he will be graciously pleased to 
give directions, that there be laid, belbre | 
this House, an account shewing the amoont 
received from droiLs, and the various pay- 
ments niade from the same, from life 5th of 
January 10 to the 5th of January 1812,* 
distinguishing by whom recei^d and 
on what account and also That an ac- 
count be laid before the House to the same 
eflect, before the expiration of the first ten 
days of every session of parliament/' 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer opposecU 
the amendmeriA, but had no objection to 
the production of a paper similar to that 
which brought the Account down to 
May 1810, to bring it down to the present 
time. When the question before the 
House was disposed of, the right hon gen- 
tleman, if he pleased, could move for it ; 
otherwise he would do it himself. 

Mr. Broughtiffi, in reply, maintained 
strenuously, that ihe bargain between the 
sovereign and 5-he parliament had been 
abrogated, and that the cit)v\ii ouglit not, 
with safety to the constitution, to retain 
such infniense sums at its disposal. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, it was with extreme 
reluctance he got up. IJe perft'Ctly coin- 
cided with his right lion, friend (Mr. Tier- 
ney). He could not agree that the crowm 
had ever bargained for its rights; but he 
was of opinion, that the king of this coun- 
try could not iiave a shilling of revenue 
without being liable to tjie exanfination 
of parliament, the crown had a right 
to the revenue, but the p^^rliament had a 
right to enquire into it. After giving the 
question his full consideration, be was 
obliged to say, that he could not give his 
vote for the resolutions of his lion, and 
learned friend. 

The House then divided, 

For Mr. }'h‘oughairi's Motion 38 . 

Against it 93 

Majority — 55 

The Resolutions moved by Mr. Bfoughain 
were negatived without a division. A di- 
vision then took place on Mr. Tierney's 
Amendment, which was supported by all 
those who supported the original Resolu- 
tions, The numbers were, for Mr, Tier- 
ney's Amendment, 38, Against it 93. 
Majority 65. Mr. Brougham then moved 
for a Committee to inquire into the sub- 
ject, and a second division took place : 
For the appointment^of a Committee 36, 
Against it Q4. A^ority 56. 
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Wednesday, January 22. 
PetitionVrom •Barb ADO F.S respecting 
THE Sugar Trade.] Sir Arthur Piggotc 
presented a l^tition from several inha- 
bitanu of the island of Barbadocs interest- 
ed in the Sugar inanufacttt^ and trade, 
in behalf of themselves and ethers of his 
* Majesty's subject interested, settingforth, 
9 That the acknowledged importance 
of the VVest Irrrlia trade to the commercial 
interests and navigation system of Great 
Britain, the immense amount of British 
<!apital embai'ked in the West Indie.s, and 
the vast revenue derived from the Sugar 
colonies, demand aid and protection from 
the mother country ; and that the dis- 
tresses of the West India planters have in- 
Vreased to an extent hitherto unexampled, 
and the cllects which the disuse of Sugar 
‘in the distilleiies* has already produced 
I are such as to excite in the minds of the 
I Petitioners the most alarming apprehen- 
sions that nothing short of the speediest 
relief can enable tiicm to preserve their 
capital from the most rapid deterioration ; 
and that, admitting the abolition of the 
Slave Trade to be a measure founded on 
the general principles of humanity, and 
therefore not to be shaken by considera- 
tions of lesser importance, the Petitioners 
however conceive this fact to be certain, 
that the present population of their ne- 
groes can only be kept up by aif unre- 
mitting caic and liberal attention to their 
comforts; and, while they feel and ac- 
knowledge the truth of this proposition, 
they with extreme ^perplexity and 
concern, that the depiecialed value of 
their produce, and the heavy and dhspro- 
portioned imposts laid on it, must not 
only stitle every present hope of redeem* 
iiig their affairs, but will operate as a se- 
vere check to the slave population, as 
they must deprive the Pefitioners ot the 
means of aifording their negroes many 
essential necessaries, and subject them to 
great privations ; and that the Petitioners 
presutne to remind the House* lliAt the use 
of Sugar in the distilleries produced con- 
siderable relief to them by givinga ventto 
770,000 cwt. of an inferior and middling 
quality,«whidi now is only vendible at the 
most ruinous prices ; and that the distilla- 
tion of Sug^r (estimated at a quantity 
equal to half the home •consumption), 
wiiile it aided the*commcrcial and naviga- 
tion system, benefited, in a proportionate 
degree, the general interests of the*em- 
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pire ; and the Petitioners conceive th^ 
the converse of this proposition must be 
true, in consequence of the exclusion of 
Sugar from the distilleries, and that there- 
by the continental policy of our enemies 
Vill he most ( lU ctually pfomoted ; and 
that they arc encouraged by these con- 
sideraMons to^pe for the adiiiissioii of the 
use of Sugar in distilleries, when barley 
and oihcr grain “hear iImiI scarcity-price 
at which their importation into Great Bri-« 
tain l^ adiiiitted, especially *as it hag been 
proved be.foie pr riianient that more than 
30,()0().()()('/. sterling lias been paid by 
Great Britani for foreign grain during thb 
ihif teen yeais (Preceding 1804; and that, 
ill the year i MO, the value of grain im- 
ported amounted to more than 7,000,000/. 
sterling, the gi eater part of which is pur- 
chased fn'in our enemies; and that, in* 
the event of Sugar being consumed by 
British distillation, were the restriction 
taken ofl* which now impedes the export 
of Corn from Gieat Briiain to the colonies, 
corn could be imported into the West 
Indies for the u^e of their inhahitariis, and 
of the British soldicis and sailors stationed 
in them, to the great advantage (as the 
Petitioners conceive), of the British land- 
holders and merchants; and that the Pe- 
titioners humbly rcoull to the recollection 
of the House, that a partial export of Sugar 
from the West Imlics was formerly al- 
Jowt'd in American bottoms, the prohibi- 
tion oV which Iras proved extremely inju- 
rious to the planters, who receive those 
stores, so esseniiai to the existence of'tbeir 


ensue, to the ruin and to the consequent 
injury of the ship-owner and merchant; 
and that, on the other hand, the admission 
of this barter would contribute to redeem 
the Petitioners from a rapid approach to a 
state of insolvency, and enable them to 
pay thole debts which would otherwise be 
lost to their British correspondent; and 
that, without presuming to claim any such 
measure as a matter of right, the Peti- 
tioners Ikumbly set forth, that a much 
greater indulgence was granted at a former 
period in relief to the distresses of the 
jrplanlers, by the general permission of 
open export to every pdl t in Europe of 
colonial prOduee in British bottoms, which 
concession continued from the 2Uth of 
September 1739 to the year 177! ; and 
that the Petitioners with deference assert, 
that it has been an erroneous ophiioii that 
the increased duties on Sugar have fallen 
on the consumer, and not on the planter, 
since the prices of Sugars have never risen 
in a proportionate ratio to those duties : in 
elucidation and exernpiiflcation of this 
de'iail ^f facts, nhe Petitioners beg leave to 
reier the House to the following Abstract 
of an Account of sales of ten hftgshcada 
of Sugar. 


Dr. 5. d. 

To Duly Fees on 113 cwt. 1 qr. 

5 lb 153 15 3 

Amount of mercantile Charges 

without Insurance 102 15 3 

Nett Proceeds. 27 (i 3 


plaiilaiioiis, from the United Suites, to pay 
for which, money is now drained* from the 
colonies, and which, if retained, w^ould 
operate to the manitcsi, advantage of go- 
vernment, by raising the premium of ex- 
change on bills ; and that, in consequence 
of this, it was recommended, in the year 
1808, by a cominiliee of this House, that 
the planter should be allowed to barter 
Sugars with the Americans to the value of 
the stores which they receivcd froin them ; 
.and it has been proved, before a commit- 


X2S3 lb $ 


Cwt. qrs. lbs. 

By 1 1 2 20 Gross 

1 j* 2 6 Tare 


105 


O 



at .54 j. per cwt. 
c£.283. 165. 9d. 


" The Petitioners beg leave to call the 
attention of the House to this circumstance^ 


tee of. the Hbusey in the year 1807, that 
British America is, ill suited to supply the 
wants of the planters, who are furnished 
>vith only one tenth of their stores from 
thence; and that the value of these stores 
frooq.the United States has been computed 
9li^tff.e;ity-f]ve thousand hogsl^eads of Sugar, 
.jKhV,veiit for which would afford a great 
general relief to the platilers, and prevent 
;a reduction of their crops, which, under 
existing circum&tauces, must ultimately 


that, from the balance of 27/. 65. 3d. is to 
be deducted the cost of the ten casks in 
the West Indies, which, at 305. sterling 
each, is 1 5/. ; so that the planter netted 
on bis shipment 12/^ 65. Sd. sterling, and 
he having been his own insurer, the insur- 
ance is an item not charged in the above 
account of sales ; and that it would ailbrd 
a great relief to iiie Petitioners, could the 
duties on Sugar be received in kind, as it 
Jthe case with respect,>tothe four and a half 
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per cent, duty of the island of Barbadoes; ryany British merchanta, under the sanc- 
for, under that mode of col lection » the Pe- tion and encouragement of the laws of 
titioners would be relieved from the heavy their country, carried on a very extensive 
charge made of interest on the advances and in a naiioiial* point of view, a very 
for duty, as well as from a considerable important commerce with their fellow 
proportion of their other expcnces, they subjects in North America, in the course 
would thus pay a duty proportionate to of which debts to a large ^ount were 
the actualavalue of the Sugar, and not* necessarily contracted, antj^t the com- 
have to fi(^rce sales of their produce at a mencement of hostilities a sum of great 
joss to pay those duties in cash, a mode of *magnitude remained due from the inhabit* 
paying them which greatly increases ^ints of that country to the British mer- 
their present hardships; and that, in this ebants, and others his Majesty^s•subjects; 
their humble Petition to the House, they and that the sudden suspension of all in* 
rest on the important truths, that the inte* Urcourse betwixt the two <;ountries, in 
rest of the mottjer country is identified c?)nsequence -of the war, preventing the 
with that of the colonics] aiT8 that the possibility of using any means for tferr- 
loss of the planter is a loss of that British forcing payment of these debts during 
industry and capital which now produces the continuance of the contest, the Brr- 
a revenue of 3,000,000/. sterling on Sugar, ttfh creditors had no resource buf to wart 
and a consumption of British produce and patiently for the return of peace, which 
manufactures to the amount of 0,0o0,000/. they accordingly cj id, under the full con- 
sterling in the West Indies, which must viction that no treaty could in justice or 
be greatly reduced, if not annihilated^ honour be agreed to by his Majesty’s mi- 
unless the present distresses of the proprie- ni§ters, which did not clearly and un- 
tors of Sugar plantations be promfUly re- equivocally secure to them the complete 
lieved ; and the IVtitioncrs'therefowe pre- ret-'uvery of, or ample compensation for 
Slime to express their earnest but respect- all their just demands ; and that, by the 
ful hop^, that the House will be pleased fourth article of the treaty of peace be- 
to take into their consideration the distress- iwen his Majesty and the United States of 
ing case of the Petitioners, and others his America, signed at Paris 3d September 
Majcsty*s subjects interested, and that 1783 , it was accordingly provided, « That 
they will be pleased to afford such relief ' creditors on either side shall meet with no 
as their great wisdom, liberality, and jus- ^ lawful impediment to the recovery of 
tice may suggest.” « the full value, in sterling money of al! 

Ordered, to lie upon the table. < hona Jidc debts heretofore contracted/ 

• * the American government thereby plcdg- 

American Loyalists’ Petition.] A ing itself, in the strongest manner that a na- 
Petition of the several persons w'hose lion can do, that every lawful impediment 
names are thereto subscribed, on behall of should immediately be removed, which 
themselves and others whose claims have might operate as a bar to the recovery of 
been adjudged good by the commission- British debts fairly contracted before the 
ers appointed b^^ the act of parliament peace ; and that, in breach of this article 
passed in the 43d year of his Majesty’s of treaty, not only those laws which the 
reign, intituled, An Act for appointing assemblies had enacted during the war 
Commissioners f(^ disrtibuting the money* against the recovery of debts due to Bri- 
stipuiated to be paid by the United States tish subjects were kept in full force and 
of America, under the conventionb made operation, but new laws were made to 
between his Majesty and the said^ United the same effect, the American judges, at 
States, among the persons having claims the sapne time, either passing^over the ac« 
to compensation out of such money,” tions of British subjects when they came 
being offered to be presented ; into court, or nonsuiting the plaintiffs in 

The Chancellor of *the Exchequer, by sluch actions, on the plea of ' British debt/ 
command of the Prince Regent, ac- or directing juries, and deciding on every 
quainted the House, that his Royal Highr occasion against them : by these means, 
ness, having been informed of the con- the recovery of just debts to a vast amount 
tents of the said Petition, recommends it was prevented, and the injured creditors 
to the consideration of the House. Then were obliged to rc^^ort to their government 
tile said Petition was presented and read ; for protection and relief; the injustice 
setting forth, ^ under which British subjects thus suffered 

y That, previoji^ the American war; being notoriotn and flagrant, their cohi- 
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plaints were attended to by the British go- 
vernment, and much discussion took place 
between the two governments on the sub- 
ject; and that, lor more than 10 years 
however, nothing ellcciual was> done, and, 
jduring this lapse of time, debts originally 
good became bad, many of the debtors dis- 
appeared, afid legal evidence became daily 
less atui liable to support even such pro- 
ceedings as had' been caasively permitted 
ill the American courts on the remour 
strances^f his Majesty’s government, but 
at length the complaints of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and the eiicrcasing Josses th^y. 
sustained, were taken into . full consider- 
ation, and a very elaborate article was 
concluded, winch formed the sixth in the 
treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion, concluded between his Majesty apd 
the United States of America in the yeaV 
and by which it .was agreed. That 
the United States should make full and 
complete compensation to the British cre- 
ditors for the losses and damages which 
they had sustained by the operation of 
various lawful impediments to the reco- 
very of their debts from the citizens or in- 
habitants of the United States since the 
peace ; and that for the purpose of as- 
certaining the amount of such losses and 
damages, five commissioners should be ap- 
pointed, two by each of the contracting 
parties, and the fifth by those four, three of 
whom were to constitute a board with full 
powet, provided one commissioner on each 
side and the fifth comniisbioncr should be 
present ; and that all decisions should be 
made by the majority of. the commis- 
sioners present^ and their award be final 
and conclusive, both as to the justice of 
the claim and the amount of the Runi to 
be paid to the creditor, and the United 
States undertook to cause the sums awarded 
to be paid to the creditors in specie with- 
out deduction; and that in May 171)7, 
the commissioners appmuted for that pur- 
pose having met at Pinladclphia, proceed - 
c^d in the execution of ihii article, and the 
claimants not only prepared their several 
claims .and'' statemenls, including' many 
thousands of debt<^ and dillercsii transac- 
tions, with the evidence to be adduced in 
support of them, but they also sent agents 
to attend at Philadelphia before Uie board 
at^Uo assist tlie general agent, who had 
Wisb appointed under the, ai^thority of his 
';Maje$ty’s suvernment to direct their pro- 
ceedings but this solemn article of treaty, 
^ith all that had been done under it ; was, 
after a great e^pence of time money and 
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labour, at once defeated by the conduct of 
the two cnnimissioners appointed by the 
United States, for as soon as the discus- 
sions had arrived at that maturity which 
admitted of conclusive determinations on 
leading points, tho commissioners ap- 
pointed on the part of the United States 
on every occasion where thoa« appointed 
by hi.S|^Pdajci»ty and the fifth commissioner 
werci ready to give an opinion and come 
to a vote (liflcreiit from theirs, or rather (as 
they expiesscd it), ' inconsistent with the 
interests of the United States,’ withdrew 
from the board, and at length refused to 
give their attendance upon any occasion, 
excxipt oft condition that the opinions 
prescribed by them on the points in ques- 
tion should be the i v;le, and thus the pro- 
ceedings of this board came <o nothing; and 
the petitioners, thus sorely disappointed 
and aggrieved, complained, through the 
proper channels, to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, by whom the extreme hardship of 
iheirca$e,and the injury they had sustained, 
werefally acknoivledged^ and the petition- 
eVs hpmbly conceive, that what thus took 
place in America amounted to a direct 
and positive breach of treaty oif the part 
of the United States, for which his Ma- 
jesty’s government had a right to insist on 
ample satisfaction, such as would have in- 
cluded a full indemnification to his Ma- 
jesty’s injured subjects; and, although it 
was in the power of government to dis- 
pense with that satisfacliori, either in 
whole or in p^rt, and citlu^r altogutlier to 
sacrifice, or partially to give up, the pri- 
vate rights of the individuals, on such 
grounds of general policy or expediency, 
as in their wisdom .should appear to be 
best for the interests of the empire at large ; 
j yet the petitioners humbly .subi^iit, that 
the general good ought not, in justice, to 
be purchased at their private expence; 

^ but they are entillud tojeceive, fiooi llte 
i empire at large, such iiuiemnilicatiori as 
will place them on a footing of equality 
with their fellow subjects; and that, after 
.some ' 'elay, a negociation was entered 
upon at London, on this important .sub- 
ject, and, if bis Majesty’s government 
I had thought it expedient f,o insist on 
full satisfaction, the petitioners would, 
of course, have been called upon fur 
that purpose, to state,' and, in some sa- 
I tisfactory manner, to make out their re- 
spective losses ; but, as they were not 
called upon to do this, it appeared that his 
Majesty’s governntent thought it expe- 
.dient, for the general , good, to dispense 
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with the full satisfactioii to which they 
were entitled, and at once to put an end 
to a negociation in its nature prodnctive 
of irritation between the two nations, by 
accepting of such a sum of money from 
the United States as could be obtained 
from them in an amicable manner ; and 
that a coillrention between his Majesty' 
and the .United States was accofdingly 
concluded on the 8th of January 1802, 
whereby it was agreed to, and concluded 
by the respective plenipotentiaries, that, 
in satisfaction and discharge of the money 
which the United States might have been 
liable to pay. ift pursuance of the provi- 
sions of the sixth article of tht? treaty of 
Amity, Commerce and Navigation, the 
United Stales engaged to pay, and his 
Majesty consented to accept, for the use 
of the persons described in the said sixth 
article, the sum of 600,000/. payable in 
the manner therein mentioned ; and that 
the petitioners presented their protest, 
against being considered as actpiiescing in 
the sum so acce|ftcd by his MajeatVs go- 
vernment as a full compens^ition foi^their 
claims, and were thereupon advised that 
they couTd not, with propriety, urge any 
further claim at that moment, nor until the 
precise amount of their losses, and of the 
compensation to which they might have 
been lentiiled under the said sixth article, 
should be actually ascertained by the re- 
sult of the inquiry which was then about 
to be instituted by government ; and that 
a board of three commissioners w^hs ac- 
cordingly established, first in the year 
1 S02 by a provisional authority, with a 
view to a commission from his Majesty, 
and afterwards by the act of parliament 
before-mentioned, which created a'special 
jurisdiction fur investigating and finally 
deciding on the amount of losses sustained 
by the persons described in the said sixth 
article of the treaty oT and for the« 

apportionment or distribution of tlie money 
agreed to be paid by the United States 
according to the decisions to be so given 
on the merits of the respective claims ; and 
that, by thesaid act, after reciting the con- 
vention, and that “ it was expedient that 
comm issionars should be appointed for the 
apportioning, dividing or distributing 
such sum of money -amongst the several 
persons who should by such commissioners 
be found entided to receive compensatkm 
out of the same, in proportion to their se- 
veral and respective claims, so far as the j 
same should by such commissioners be ap- ! 
proved or adjud^plr to be good : it was | 
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ei|gcted, that Thomas Macdonald, esq.i 
Henry Pye Rich, esq., and John Guille-i 
mard, esq. .should be, and they were 
thereby, corfstitutefd and appointed com- 
missioners for the purposes aforesaid ; and 
that the adjudication ofsucli commissioners, 
or any two of them, as to all claims made 
for compensation out of sud^oney, and 
also as to the appoitioument and distribu- 
tion thereof as aforesaid, ‘should be final 
imd conclusive the time of presenting 
claims being Ihiiited to the Ist^f June’ 
JH0I-; and that claims having been pre- 
»fcjred under this act to thp amount, 
iriHuding interest to the 1st of June 
1 804, of 5,408,766/. t)s. 6d/ sterling, and 
adjudications or decisions having from 
time to time been made either for or 
a^inst claimants, the conclusion of the 
whole, so far as regarded the determina- 
tion on the merit s*c^' the claims, was, that 
claims were established to the full satisfac- 
tion of the commissioners, and f]nall\>^ ad- 
judged good and allowed by them, to the 
amount of 1,420,000/. w^hich was an- 
nounced in a general order of the commis- 
sioners, dated the 20th of May 1811, sta- 
ting that 1,420,000/. of the claims pre- 
ferred to them under the act, had beeti 
adjudged by them to be good, in propor- 
tion to which sum they were ready to 
divide what remained, (afier deducting the 
payments already made of 659,493/. being 
the amount with interest of the divj.sible 
fund) ; and that the petitioners, without 
referring to the great expence, loss and 
inconvenience which they have, during 
the course of so many years, sustained, 
humbly submit to the Hou.^e that they are 
entitled, according to the several adjudica- 
tions in their favour, to receive respec- 
tively from parliament, to the amount of 
the diilerence betw^een the above sum of 
1,420,000/. the amount of their adjudged 
claims, and the said sum of 659,493/* 
which the said commissioners have so dis- 
tributed, together witli interest upon the 
amount of •their several adjudications 
from the said ist of June 1804, being tho 
lime to which the claims before the com- 
missiqners were made «p ; and praying 
the House will be pleased to take theii^ 
case into its serious consideration", and 
grant them such relief as to the justice and 
wisdom of the House shall appear equi- 
table and proper.’^ 

Urdered, to lie iqiobtht table. 

Distillery BiU.] Mr. LutMn^on 
brought up the Report of i the Distillei^y 
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BilK On the question, that the Report 
DOW agreed to, 

Sir John Newport said, that be regretted 
not having at an earlier periAd called the 
attention of the House to this subject : 
he did not mean now to discuss the ques- 
tion at large, of the policy of suspending 
the distiliatim from grain, as he supposed 
that those embers whose duty it was to 
advise the crovrn, werW better informed* 
than he could possibly be respecting the 
necessit]p or expediency Of such a mea- 
sure. He entreated the House to weigh 
well the nature of a measure which wcQt < 
to prohibit the intercourse- between tfle 
islands forming the United Kingdoms ; 
and be referred to the (ith article of the 
act of Union, by which it was declared 
that no bounty or prohibition should exist 
between the two kingdoms. If, however^ 
it was necessary that jhis article should 
be altered, it should at least be done with 
all the mature deliberation of legislative 
interference j but he thought the princi- 
ple one replete with danger to the inte- 
rests of Ireland, because it was capable 
of being extended beyond the present 
occasion, and therefore it should be the 
more cautiously adopted. If, for exam- 
ple, (and he was aware that what he was 
about to state was an extreme case), it 
should be judged expedient to suppress 
Ibr a time the linen manufactory in Great 
Britain, then, proceeding upon a principle 
similar to the one now about to he adopt- 
ed, all importation of linen from Ireland 
would be prohibited, lie lamented that 
the general interests of Irdand were so 
neglected in tl^at House ; it ex^nipliiicd 
the old proverb, that the weakest must go 
to the wall. It behoved the House, then, 
to guard against such misconceptions, and 
to recollect, that of 058 legislators, there 
were but 100 for Ireland. He knew and 
respected and valued, a large portion of 
those 553 members, who represented the 
other portions of the ‘United Kingdom, but 
it was natural that they should have pre- 
judices in favour of the interests of that 
part which they belonged to ; and that 
impression was infinitely stronger out of 
doors. It was singular that the distil- 
leries should have been a subject of ani- 
madversion ever since the Union, at which 
time it was alleged, that the benefits re- 
sulting from the produce of f:he Irish dis- 
tilieriei^ finding their way here, consti- 
tutes one branch of the advantages which 
were to be derived to Ireland from that 
H^eilsure. It appearedj on examination^ 
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that the schedule and the enactment were 
at variance; and in 1806 the difficulty 
was felt, when the Scotch distillers carried 
their spirits to the Irish market. This was 
contrary to the act, but it agreed with the 
schedule ; and a committee was appoint- 
ed to examine into the matter, and apply 
•a remedy, while, in the interius, a suspen- 
sion of intercourse was enacted for six 
weeks. A dissolution, however, took 
place, the committee broke up, and the 
matter was neglected. The first act of 
the ensuing session was to continue the 
• suspension for one year; from that time 
there had been further cantin nances, and 
it was noV^ proposed that the exportalioti 
of spirits from Ireland should be prohi- 
bited, not for the purpose of inquiry, but 
to continue so long as ttu' prohibition ot 
distillation from grain contii:Med here. 
He felt himself bound to make these ob- 
servations, from a firm conviciion that he 
was doing his duty, and he warned the 
House of the consequences which, must 
ensue, \f this matter remained unexplain- 
ed, ai^ if the^practice continued to go on 
without the adoption of any remedy. He 
would sit down with observrtig, that 
among the few advaniages which Ireland 
was promised from the Union, \vas this 
of her distilleries, and it ceitainly was 
not just that her hopes should be frus- 
trated by legislative interposition ; and 
when he said that this advantage was in 
the contemplation of the act of Union, he 
'had the aulhofity of a noble lord, who 
stated, over and over, that Mr, Pitt said 
that the advantages which w^ould accrue 
to Ireland from the introduction of the 
produce of her distilleries into England, 
would ^ompensatt? for any other disad- 
vantage. 

The Chanctllor qf the Exchequer observed, 
that before he offered any remarks on what 
^lad fallen from thcvighl^hon. baronet, ho 
should wish to hear any other observations 
that nvight made, in order to embrace 
the whole at one view. 

Mr. 'SMclair said, that lie rose for the 
purpose of submitting to the House a few 
observations on the subject of this mea- 
sure in as far as it * affected Sc^otland ; as 
it appeared to him calculated to be essen- 
tially injurious to the agricultural interests 
of that country^ The lamentable defici- 
ency of the crop# which had«iuifortunately 
pervaded the greater part of the kingdom, 
was not the only evil of which the farmer 
had to complain— a^-considerable propor- 
tion of the barley and^oats which had not 
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been entirely destroyed, was so ranch da- 
raagedj.by the incessant rains which e.n- 
sued about the time of the harvest, as to 
be almost, if not altogether, unfit for any 
other purpose than that of distiiiiition; 
£0 that if this measure of substituting 
sugar for grain in the distilleries^ should 
meet with the sanction of the House, the 
greater patt of the crop would remain al- 
together* unsaleable on the hands of the 
grower, or would necessarily be disposed 
of at a price, below even its comparative 
value." In addition to this circumstance, 
it was computed, that no less than GOOO 
bead of cattle were annually fattened for* 
the market from the dffals of the grain 
which was used in the distilleries; and if 
this supply of food was unexpectedly 
withdrawn from them (more especially at 
so inclement a period of the season) a 
considerable number ofthese cattle must be 
brought to market before they were suffici- 
ently fattened for the consumption of the 
public; or at least it will be found very diffi- 
cult,' if not impossible, to procure sufficient 
pasture for their subsistence, by either^ of 
which alternatives the owner must be seri- 
ously ajl’ected. — Such was the mode in 
which this measure w’ould be injtniou.s to 
most of the farmers in Scotland, one of the 
mostuseful, patriotic, and industrious classes 
of the community. It already required all 
that energy, all that economy, and all that 
public spirit for which they bad ever been 
conspicuous, not only to enable them tosub- 
mit without repining to the pressure of the 
times, but even, by Hint oS every exertion 
in their power, to find the means of satis- 
fying the exorbitant demands of the tax- 
gatherer. Such a measure as the present 
could not fail at this moment to be peculi- 
arly discouraging ; abd, if persevered in, 
would* not only materially affect the 
landed interest of Scotland as well as the 
farmers, by occasioning a considerable 
fall in the rents, ibut i^ould also be eventu» 
ally injurious to the public, from the great 
diminution in the Property Tax* which 
would necessarily ensue, if the in/;ome of 
the landlord and tenant in Scotland were 
to be cnrtaiied, by so considerably lower- 
ing the value of the produce of the coun- 
try. WcU might the farmers complain, 
if, when the inclemency of the season had 
deprived them of the one half of their 
crop,^The*Tegf8fiFture, instead of adapting 
any ineasuiW*for their relief, passed an act 
of parliament, by which the greater part 
of the remaining half waarendered unsale- 1 
able. . The hon. genlkman concludad by' 
(V0L.XXLJ> 
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saying, that the Bill appeared very objec- 
tionable to faiit in many' other respects, 
hot that he should not trouble the 
for the present, with any further observa- 
tions on lhe*siibjetft. 

Sir George Clcrke proposed to introduce 
a clause into tfie Bill, which slionld have 
for its object to prevent the Knglish dis- 
tillers from defrauding ti^revenuc,.by 
compelling them, under a penalty of 
ICO/, to let theif’ spirits *run immediately 
*from the still into a cask or vessel capable 
of holding as fbiich spirit as coi/M be dis- 
tilled from a given quantityof sugar wash. 

^ Previously, however, to pr 9 posing this 
(Clause, the lion, baronet entered into some 
minute particulars, shewit/g that the 
ciaration of an eminent distiller before the 
committee, that from a hundred gallons 
sugar wash only twenty one gallons of 
spirit could be distilled, was erroneous, 
and that he believed 100 gallons of sugar 
wash would produce 24> gallons of spirit; 
if so, the duties charged upon the sugar 
w^sli were evaded to a certain degree, and 
the English distiller paid a duty (suppos- 
ing him to obtain 24 gallons of spirit from 
1 00 gallons of sugar vi'ash) of only Os. lOd.l 
while the Scotch distiller paid one of 7s. 
lOd. lie proposed, therefore, that the 
7th sect, of the 39th Geo. 3 should be so 
amended as to place the distillers of Bng- 
land and Scotland upon the same footing. 

The Speaker informed the hon. baronet 
that bis amendment and clause would be 
more properly discussed at a futurb stage 
of the bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the proposition of the hon. barOnet 
vToiild Rave been more regular at another 
I stage, but as the House was acquainted 
! with his arguments, he would tako notice 
of them now. The question to which he 
alluded had been a subject of long and de- 
liberate consideration, and tiiough there 
was something very deserving of atten- 
tion in what had fallen from the hon. 
baronet, though he" concurred with him 
in thinking that it would be extremely de^ 
sirable to have the duty simplified, he 
thought it unwise to embarfass a tempo- 
rary system without full and deiibei^l^ 
consideration; and with respect to^wb^t . 
had fallen f/>om the hon. geibbraian (fiSr. 
Sinclair*), he could assure huptbatjhe had 
receivea more applicatMps from Scotland 
for the ade^tion' of Ibis'’ measure, than 
from any 'Other part of tbe '.united king- 
dom. He felt indebted to the right, hoih 
baronet {sir J, Newport) for the maimer 

' {U)v . 
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in which he had proposed . his objections^ 
which did not go to Obsifuet the preset!! 
fiieasure/but to establish a less injurious 
aystdfxl. He hopedi however, that his ap- 
pt'ehensions were unfdundea; whatever 
inaccuracy there had been^in framing the 
act of Union^ was a drawback on its advan- 
tages, and so much had tliis been felt, that 
the original'^^pplication proceeded from 
the inconvenience felt by Scotland import-^ 
ing into IrelandT. It did not originate in 
the desire of England, but in the desire of 
the united kingdom, to rerftedy an incon- 
venience which pressed too severely on 
Ireland. 'j['he right hon. gentleman th^ 
commented on the extreme case quoted by 
ll^e right hoh. *baronct, and confessed, that 
he should have expected a less extravagant 
one. He did not conceive liow it could 
apply in* the present case, as it could onty^ 
happen in the total prohibition of the use 
of linen, and the sub^tntntioii of cotton. 
With regard to the prohibition of <!istil- 
ling from grain, be confessed that it would 
be extremely impolitic to extend that pro- 
hibition to Ireland; but while the English 
market was prevented from being sup- 
plied with spirits distilled from grain, it 
would not do to let it be affected by spirit 
imported from a count! y where grain was 
permitted to be used in the distilleries. 

Hr. Hutchinsm said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had answered the illustration 
of his right hon. friend by calling it ex- 
travagant; but the House would do well 
to recollect that king WiHiam had declared 
his intention to do all in his power to dc> 
stroy one of the manufactures of Ireland : 
this was recorded as an historical hict, and 
even if it did nojl exist, he conceived tliat^it 
was right to argue upon the most extrava- 
gant suppositions, and upon the broadest 
principle, on a question like the present. 
There was experience of what had been 
done, 4md it was not many years since the 
table of that House was crowded with Pe- 
titions, when It was proposed to extend a 
imall part of the African trade to Ireland. 
The right hon. gentleman might smile, but 
it was nevertheless true, that violent re-< 
nionstranccs**were made in the yearM782, 
and particularly by the city of Glasgow, 
%gainst this advantage being conceded to 
Ireland, ft- was not a fact that the sus- 
pension plage in iSOo to guard against 
tfeS^lcK distillers — it was to benefit the 
rcvenu'er-*it was ^because the 
^ScSlcn distillers exported their spirits, to 
^.It^ahdi and not only injured the Irish 
^ distillers, but the English revenue. This 
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was a subject of vital importance, and ho 
had invariably resisted the suspension of 
the intercourse between the two countries; 
and though it might be acceded M> by the^ 
Irish distillers, under particular circum- 
stances, yet it violated the terms of the 
Union, f which was enacted on the broad 
principle of free trade, on duty or no 
duty ; and though it might 1)e judged 
right tc/suspend the distillation fi'om corn 
in England, still the right of the Irish dis- 
tiller to export his spirits remained unim- 
paired. If the principle of the present 
Bill was recognised, the Chancellor oi^’-the 
•Exchequer might, to^morfow, ruin every 
species of jnianufifcturc. He maintained 
that' every attempt had been made by 
that House to deprive Ireland of all her ad- 
vantages. It was of tbi» that Ireland com- 
plained. Immediately after Union, it 
was discovered by the British minister that 
Ireland possessed a great benefit in the 
hounty upon large stiils. Accordingly this 
it w as deprived of. Then the Suspension 
Bill was enacted, which, jje repeated, ' was 
a [lirect violation of the act of Union. It 
waa fh>nc umler pretence of relieving 
Ireland ? JIa;J it relieved (r eland ? 
No, The present Bill w’as one that 
ought not to be resorted to without the 
most urgent necess^ity ; and he con- 
cluded by exhorting the minister to endea- 
vour, by coricilialiiig Auierica, to open 
again a source from whence we could 
derive those supplies of grain which had 
always been found so iieeJIul to this 
country. 

SirJ, Newport repeated, that the mea- 
sure of suspension in i 300 was not adopted 
in consequence of remonstrances from Ire- 
land, but in consequence of the danger ap- 
prehended to the English revenue from 
the Scotch distilleries. • 

Mr. Herbert thought the two countries 
should go hand in hand, and spoke shortly 
4n favour of the measure. • 

The Amendments made in the Commit- 
tee ware agreed to, the clause proposed 
by sir p. Clerke w^as negatived, and the 
bill ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 

HOUSE OP commons'. 

Thursday f January 

Chancery Clerks' P^iiTidSl.] ' A* Pe- 
tition of several of the Clerkls^ the (^ce 
of the Accountant General of the High 
Co.uh of Chancery,^- was presented • and 
read ; reciting an act of iQ Geo« 3* to 
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provide additional Salaries to the present 
clerks in the office of the Accountant Ge- 
neral of the. high Court of Chancery, and 
to provide additional clerks for the sar^ 
office with salaries, and to make other 
payments in respect of the said office ; 
and setting forth, « That certain pArision 
was thereb^ made for the petitioners and 
their successors, clerks in the said^ office, 
by way df increase to their salaries dur- 
ing so long as they should continue as 
clerks in the said office ; and that since 
the passing of the said act the business 
of the said accountant general’s office is 
greatly increaseil and is annually increas- 
ing ; and that owing to the groat^ increase 
in the necessary eirpences of living, the 
incomes provided by the said act for the 
petitioners are greatly reduced in value, 
and the petitioners have not the means 
of making any provision for their families | 
thereout ; and they respecifuliy submit, 
that after a long series of years spent in 
the service of the suitors of the Court of*| 
Chancery, and considering the care, di- 
ligence, and anxious application whidi 
the duties of the said office impose *upon 
the petitioners, it is not unreasonable for 
them to expect that such provision ought 
to be made for them ; and that the legis- 
latnre hath in various instances, in the 
cftscs of persons employed in the public 
service, made provision for them after a 
certain stated length of service, to enable 
them to retire from their offices with a 
decent provision in their old age ; and 
that it is highly expedient* and for the 
benefit of the suitors of the Court of Chan- 
cery, that the clerks in the accountant 
general’s office should bo active and 
efficient for all the purposes of a business 
of so complicated a nature ; and (ge- 
nerally ^speaking) a person in advanced 
years and declining health is not equal 
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tiding ijtf nJary io wbifcli sucH cUrlw 
sftall be entitled at.ihe.tiirip of such 
Nation ; , and thaV.m eases of incapacity 
through permaneiU illness, or infirmity, 
that the said Court ofCbanceiy may We 
the po^cr, after fifteen years service, to 
enable any of the clerks in the said office 
tp retire therefrom upon sucb^animal pay* 
ment out of the said fund as^he said Court 
«hall think fit arid see occasion for, not 
exceeding the salary to which such clerk, 
sb^ll be entitled at the tigia of ^uch ap« 
plication/’— *Oidercd to be referred to a 
Committee. 

*# , * 

Motion for a Letter from the Du||:e 
OF Cambridge to the Commander fk 
Chief.] Lord Cochrane rose and said ; 
Sir, 1 would have given a shorter notice 

the present motion, had I not expected 
to have been called out of town on bust* 
ness of private iifiportance. However, 
it is not too late to gratify those who wish 
well to their country by making them to 
pafticipate in the feelings of one who has 
acted disinterestedly for the public good. 
I allude to his royal highness the duke of 
Cambridge, who with truly patriotic mag<* 
naiiimity, has relinquished a hjcrative 
command which, in the opinion of his 
Royal Highness,' had dwindled into an 
office nearly resembling a sinecure.— This, 
Sir, is a practical instance of reform, pro- 
ceeding from the source'^ whence alone 
it can arise without endangering, at first, 
the further derangement of our constitu- 
tion.-— Besides the noble precedent thus 
established by his Royal Highness, which 
will be foJlow’ed by tliose who regard the 
happiness of their native land, the relief 
actually afforded is e^al to* all the taxes 
levied on 1,000 of his^ajesty’s subjects ; 
for if 1 am rightly informed, the emolu- 
ments were 4,200/. a year, and the ^ain- 


to the constant attentiqp and exertion re- I tenance of twenty horses. — I am desirous 

quisite to do th# business of that office ; ^ — 

and praying, that leave may be given to 
bring in a bilh authorizing the high Court 
of Chancery, out of the monies standing 
in the accountant general’s name, which 
have been placed out for the benefit and 
better security of the .suitors of the said 
Court# and df the interest arising there- 
from, commonly calle(|.^e Suitors’ Fund, 
to or^r jliat th^t^ sh^l be paid to the 
petitioners orlBl y future clerks in the said 
accountant g^ral’s office, who shall pe- 
tition the said court for leave to retire 
from the said office after thirty years ser- 
•vice therein, an annual payment not ex- 


to abstain from remarlcs which may lea^ 
to a discussion on Sinecures, or give those 
who may bpyean interest in concealing 
the example of his Royal Highness , the 
slightest pretext to pervert my meaning ; 
which 1 beg the House clearly to under- 
stand/ is to place a Resolution on^ the . 
Journals expressife of its opinion of this 
disinterested and truly noble net pf his 
Royal Highness, and this I eonsidyl to , 
be the more proper, as the motiv'es acid 
even the relinquishment of the office, with- 
held from the Gaaeftte,^ have not appeared 
in any official , forhi. 1 .•ihaH therefore 
move, ** That there be laid ^fo're this 
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House a copy of the Letter of his roya] 
highness the duke of Cambridge, tender** 
Htg hU resignation of the Home District/ 
and of the reply by order ef his Royal 
Highness the Commander in Chief to the 

Lord Puhncrston submitted to the House 
whether the-noble lord had made out any 
ground for iii». motion. He had no hcsi- 
tatif^i in stating, that if the Letters aU 
ludetl to were produced^ they would be. 
foninl tojjiontairt nothing but a simple Re- 
signation on the part of the duke of Cam- 
bridge, and a formal acceptance on the 
pan ol' Ih^ Commander in Chief. Coif- 
ceiving, as ho did, that no ground was 
tiTade oub he should certainly resist the 
morion. 

Lord X^ochrane said he did not move for 
the papers from an idea that they con-* 
tained any thing of importance, but 
merely for the purpolie of grounding a 
Resolution upon them. 

The motion was then rejected without 
a division. 

InpeiiiorEcclesiasticai. Courts.] The 
clerk, on the motion of lord Folkestone, 
having read the Petition of Mary Ann 
Dix, (sec p, 99.) 

Lord Folkatone said, that it was not be- 
cause his motion would be confined to the 
mere case of the Petitioner, that he had re- 
<]uested Uie Petition they had just heard 
to be. read, but in order to .open to the 
consideration of the House the nature and 
intent of the abuses to ivbich he now rose 
to call their attention. When he first 
read the Petitioner's statement of the dif- 
ficulties and grievous hardships to which she 
had been exposed, he did not think that 
they made a fit case to bring before par- 
liament ; because he could not believe it 
possible, that the laws of the country were 
inadequate to the remedy of evils so oppres- 
five and unjust.' When, however, upon 
further enquiry, he found that therewas ac- 
tually no remedy whatever, he was induced 
to examine into^ the nature, origin, and 
genera! history pf the fcclcsiaslical Ju- 
risdictions, and the result of that enquiry 
impressed him with a conviction nf the 
necessity of parliamentary interposition 
to rescue the subject from their uneon- 
'Otitutionaf and exorbitant power.” It was 
bec^iM he thus found that abases existed 
*9 'PI* licclesiastical Courti, which had 
^stwhece no remedy, that he was induced 

extend his motion beyond the particu- 
v'dar. case of the petitioner ^ and lest the 
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House should think that he did not submits 
sufiicient reasons for this extension of it, 
he begged to state the origin .and history 
of PIcclesiastical Jurisdiction in thiaooan- 
try, and its state at present. In' tracing 
the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction to its origin, 
the noble lord did not think it necessary 
Jto go higher than the time irpmediately: 
preceding the Conquest. At that early 
period of our history, the eccfesiastical 
and temporal power wCnt hand in band* 
The bishops and barons sat hi the same 
hundreds and councils together. William 
,the conqueror, however, no sooner had 
the power, than separated the spiritual 
and temporal jurisdictions from 6nn ano«' 
ther. Whether that monarch thus ‘acted 
from the love of adopsing the fashions of 
his own country, as roenuoned in the old 
chronicles of Henry the first, or whether 
he wished to get rid of the Trial by . Jury, 
that valuable remnant of gothic juris- 
prudence, he would not attempt to de- 
cide ; but certain it was, tjhat the first dif- 
ference between the sp^itual and tem- 
poral Jurisdiction was established by Wil- 
liam the first. It was he who laid the 
foundation of that power which afterwards 
rose to such enormous and fearful magni- 
tude ; and he was confident that in thus 
stating the origin of the Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction of which he now complained, 
he was not enlisting the prepossessions of 
the House in its favour. The origin, in 
fact, of this separate Ecclesiastical Juris- 
- diction was in the efibrt of a successful in- 
vader of this country to put down its ancient 
civil institutions.— In the reign succeeding 
that of Williafti the first, these courts from 
various causes obtained no great addi- 
tional support ; but as the clergy of those 
days well knew how to improve any foot- 
ing they got, it must be supposed/ though 
history did not render it apparent, that 
they continued to« encroach and acquire 
* strength. This appeared to be the case, 
as even in the vigorous reign of Henry 2, 
they *bad become so powerful, that the 
archbishop of Canterbury told the king 
of the aoridgement of his power of no- 
mination to benefices, the Pope having 
taken that privilege from all laymen. 
After this period, followed Vhe troubles 
which harrassed land, during which 
the clergy were not i^te, ^.tspgtmaed 
systematical! Y to encroaefe tifin the other 
authorities of the state. Indeed, they ne- 
ver failed to take advantage of all trou- 
blesome times to press their own pQiposefi, 
and push forward in the acquisition of 
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power. In 1141, they were so strong as 
to hold a council for the purpose of plac- 
ing the empress Maude on the throne^ 
ai^ Henry 2, afler a Jong bat ineffectual 
struggle, was compelled to submit to the 
haughty impositions of Thomas* a«Be eke tk 
That king was forced to sign six %rticles 
before he gould make his peace with the 
church, by one of which it was conceded, 
that a layman breaking the peaco^against 
an ecclesiastic, should be tried by the 
bishop ; and by another, that no ecclesi- 
astic should be amertable to the temporal 
power. The power of the clergy, and 
of their courts continued to increase 
daring the military reign ^ Richard 
1, and in that of king John, had risen 
to such a pitch, that the king him- 
self was forced to surrender his crown 
into the hands of a priest, and accept it as 
a grant from the ecclesiastical power. 
Thus, for a long series of years, he had 
traced these Courts, always on the watch 
for means to increase their authority. YoS 
even in the worst periods of our history, 
they never were favourably received by 
the legislature, or amalgamated wifh the 
feelings •of the people. They w>^ere al- 
ways remonstrated against, and many en- 
deavours were made to put a restraint 
upon them. The temporal courts unceas- 
ingly opposed their encroachments, and 
as favourable circumstances occurred, in 
some small measure curbed. their ambition. 
The most enlightened lawyers saw their 
ill tendency, and tried to guard against 
them. Lord Coke was oT opinion, that 
they had encroached on the temporal 
courts; and in the reign *of Edward 1, 
an act was passed for limiting their powers. 
Again, in the reigns of Edward 3, and 
Richard 2, it was found necessary to re- 
strain fhem, and the two famous acts for 
that purpose were passed into laws : yet 
they were always gaii^ing strength when 
wars or inteatinAroiU agitated the coun- 
try, and left them an opportunity of press- 
ing forward. Thus, in the reign of Henry 
4, they had acquired such potency, that 
the king and clergy overpowered the par- 
liament. When the first seeds of the Re- 
formation were sown. by the Wicklifhtes 
and Lollards, it was deemed necessary to 

t unue some measura^ to keep within 
ounds jy|}$tr o^r^own power, and many 
flucuiatioo s Ww ed. They were some- 
times ourtfiled and sometimes acquired 
force by different alterations in the state 
of the kingdom, and as opportunities of- 
fered for abridgms their authority or fat- 


vourable to the accomplishment of their 
v^ews* This was the estate of the case m 
the reigns qf Hen;y;^7, and 8. During 
thefoimer,aprqums^c^ which, 

as lord Bacon (dlttifim»Hl4avto what happened 
in the time of Jlenry 8. In consequence 
'of a dispute in the ecclesiastical Courts 
and parliament, an act was passed to make 
the clergy responsible tc^tbe temporal 
•courts. On this^tbe dean of Winchester 
preached a sermon in the cathedral church 
of^St. Paul, in jvbicb he declared^ that ail 
those concerned in passing the act were 
enemies to the church* Not content with 
tbis, he published a book on the same 
subject. These proceedings enraged par- 
liament, and Henry 8 taking part wifh 
them, the temporal courts at last prevailed. 
A few years after, the king rccorpmeitded 
tfiTi inquiry into the abuses existing in these 
courts, and this led to the act against the 
non-residence of fire clergy. The divorce 
of the queen, and other measures con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical history of 
this celebrated reign, were too weli known 
to the House to require a comment. Dur- 
ing the earliest progress of the Reforma- 
tion, commissioners were appointed to 
draw up a code of ecclesiastictiL laws for 
the regulation of these courts. Archbishop 
Crannier, with that zeal which distin- 
guished all his efforts in the cause of. re** 
foim, made an extract of their canoos to 
shew the necessity of this alteration ; but, 
notwithstanding all this, nothing was done 
at that time or since. These canons, so 
exposed, remained still in forcci and 
Cranmer's plan and regulations never 
being sanctioned, had become a dead 
letter. Of these regulaiions be might 
here notice, there were in number fifty- 
one, and one of them went to remedy the 
very point of which the Petition com- 
plained, namely, that relating to excom- 
munications.— In the 5th year of *queen 
EUzabetb, the control and superintend- 
ance of the ecclesiastical courts were vested 
in commissioners, and during the whole of 
that reign *thcr^ was an invariable and 
universal system pursued for restraining 
their powers ; but all the authoritj^ of the 
queen, and all the ability of the high 
court of commissioners, seemed to- have 
been Insufficient to accomplish that pur- 
pose. £arly in the reign of James 1, that 
monarch had entered into a literary con- 
troversy on ahe subject, and canons for 
their government n^ere framed, but never 
having, been confirmed, they also dropped 
to the ground. la the time of James 2, 
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an attempt was made to renew the eccl^- subsequently imprisoned : and before she 
siastical .commission ; but, as before, nd* could obtain befr release, which was alter 


thing was done. This ^satne remark ap- 
pfied to the reigri when the 

commissioners weire appointed ; but the 
high church party ujUmately prevailed, 
and all reformation was prevented. No- 
thing was accomplished, and the only acts 
that had been^passed since relative to the 
subject were those of thq 26th George 2, 
and 27ih George 3. From this the House 
would see, that since the period of the IU<* 
formation no progress had been made*in 
amending the constitution of courts which, 
during the 'whole course of the English 
history, bad been viewed with well-found- 
elS' jealousy, and thought worthy the in- 
terference of the legislature to impose re- 
straints upon their accumulating power, 
and to rectify the abuses in which the)v 
abounded. Their canons were still the 
same as by the act of Henry 8, and no 
authority prevented their acting upou the 
oldest and most tyrannical ordinances that 
ever were framed in times of the most 
bitter bigotry. — Turning to the consider- 
ation of these courts, as now constituted, 
though he was ready to acknowledge that 
many of those who presided in them were 
men of great legal talent and ability (some 
of whom he now saw m the House), and 
every way qualified for the situation they 
held ; yet, on the other hand, he was bold 
to say, there were also many of no legal 
habits or ability, at the head of courts, 
who were utterly incompetent to discharge 
their duties. Some of them had .their 
doctor’s degree conferred on them for no 
other purpose but to be rendered thus eli- 
gible to a situation for which, in every 
other respect, they were entirely unfit.— 
The noble lord then took a review of the 
Petition of Mary Ann Dix, and noticed 
thiit the ecclesiastical courts had only one 
mode of punishment, that of excommuni- 
cation, which by the !5tb of Elizabeth, could 
be followed up by imprisonment. From 
what be , h^d stated, he inferred that a 
power so great ou^t no^to be entrusted 
to such hands. But there were •many 
other circumstances connected with those 
courts which required reformation. — Their 
charges were exprbitant and intolerable, 
and the feesi for contempt and attachment 
more grievous and hurtbensome than those 
of th^ltigbest civil court in the kingdom. 
To jipport these opiniojos, be would quote 
tltfVile of a woman of the name of Ro* 
binson, who* did not appear on being cited* 

. Upon this ihe was excommunicated, and 


a confinement of three years and a half^ 
was obliged to pay all costs, amounting to 
] U. 1 2r. As he was adverting so much to 
excommunication, pa-haps it would be as 
well to^ell gentlemen, who might not be 
.apprized of its consequences, (g what ex- 
tent it ^ went. Excommunication cut a 
person Wfrom all civil rights; they were 
looked on as heathens and publicans ; they 
could succeed to no inheritance,' as they 
Could bring no action : they were not 
competent to be jurors or witnesses in a 
court of law : an^ if tbeyidied, they W4ire^ 
not entitled to Christian burial. Such 
were the evils attendant upon a' sentence 
of excommunication. He had further to 
notice a singular, and, in his mind, a very 
reprehensible circumstance, connected 
with the case of Robinson. The name of 
the sheriff of Bristol was scratched out of 
her commitment, and that of the sheriff of 
Gloucestershire inserted in its stead. This 
wasa v/^ry dangerous, anckapparcnily,ille* 
gal act; andtba poor woman was thereupon 
Imprisoned in Gloucestershire, instead of 
Bristol, where she was cxcoiiimanicateci. 
—There were a number of other cases, 
which be could cite in proof of these 
grievances and abuses, all of which be 
was prepared to authenticate at the bar 
of the House. Among others, be would 
notice that of John Williams, a labouring 
man, excommunicated for not appearing 
to a citation for 175., a rate imposed for 
the enlargement of the church-yard : also 
the case of a man of the name of Robins, 
for non-payment of tithes, to the amount 
of less than 405. against whom, therefore, 
a summary remedy might have been had ; 
but, instead of this, the cause was carried 
into the Ecclesiastical court. This man 
had put his cause into the hands of a 
proctor, who, not appearing in court, was 
declared to be contumacefius, and his cl ient, 
through him, to be contumaceous ; who 
was thereupon excommunicated, and im- 
prisoned for months, till liberated, on pay- 
ment of 3aU costs.— •Another man, Thomas 
Lewis, was excommunicated for contu- 
macy, in not pottigg in a written answer 
to a libel charging him with 6 or fis. for 
some purpose or q^i^er. Thia man was a 
pauper, and could nhit^r write.Jhimself, 
or pay any one for wfitin ^^*lo rTiimr End 
et he was. in gaol for ihree'^years^ until 
e was discharged under the Lords’ AcU 
Oa these cases he^put to the House < 
to say, if it was fit and right that sttchof«> 
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fences should be so punished The fines no^ ajppItTitfg tb a citation, had been con- 
in these courts" far exceeded the Unes in fitted (or three years ahd a half. Under 
the high,£ogrt of chaiiceryf and the ex- the civil law, however; he understood, a 
penctswoswnot only large; but uncertain, person who was a minor was not liable to 
and uncertainty was one of the greatest be sued, and' was not even liable in costs, 
evils in law.* Jn similar cases, wliere the So futile even was it held to sue a minor in 
parties were punished for not appearing, an ecclesiastical court, that he found ati 
they amoigiied in one instance (Kobifi- instance where it was held, that a person 
son^s) to 1 1/. 12i. and in another tp 261- ; called on to appear for acdising another 
and, indeed, the only purpose of these ex* of cruelty and adultery,* could not be 
communications and imprisonments seem- compelled to appear in respect of thino- 
ed to be, the extortion of exorbitant fees. rity. This being so, he coulda4iard]y ' 
One person for conteiqp^j ie not doing pe- think that a case could be conceived in 
rmnce. was fined in costs 10/. 5s. A man Lwhich a minor could be rendered answer- 
and his wife, ci4pd for t|ie same offence, al)fe in a civil law court. There was an- 
cauie off for the payment, tha^ormer of other great irregularity in* this case eJt* 
27/. and the latter of 24/. In another Mary Ann Dix. She was directed to do 
case, for defamation, the costs amounted penance generally, but she was not told ^ 
to 3t>/. It was evident, therefore, that it in^what respect she was to do it ; and her ^ 
was not the correction of morals, but the mother applied again and again to be in- 
payment of costs, which led to these pro- formed in what manner her daughter 
ceedings. Nor was this a new doctrine, should purge herself; but this information 
for these were the old charges urged was denied her. — The noble lord said he 
against these courts ; their excommunica- could mention other cases where proceed- 
tions for trifling* offences and commuta- ingi had been held in some of these infe- 
tions of penances. The lattor, indeed, did rior ecclesiastical jurisdictions, even after 
not now exist, but all the evils the prohibitions of the court of King’s-Bench. 
former, a« he had sufTicienily shewn, re- But if courts could so proceed, ought not a 
maiiied in full force. Mr. Justic^e Black- stop to be put to their acting, and to the 
stone, among others, noticed their extraor- grievances thence strising ? There was a 
dinary bartering of justice, and had re- particular class of cases peculiarly deserv- 
inarked that, in all their acts, they pro- ing of attention, and of every degree of 
ceeded on the principle, that poverty was reprehension with which the House could 
the best medicine for the soul.— The noble regard them — he meant defamatory causes, 
lord said, it was needless to swell his list of which were of^en brought for the ^ati- 
cases. lie knew of persons who had*been fication of the worst passions of the human 
excommunicated for not performing pc- mind— ^malice and revenge. Pie referred 
nance, and who afterwards were discharg- to the case of a woman, who having been 
ed on paying costs, without a retrospect to sued for defaming the character of a per- 
the punishment to which they were ori- son notorious for keeping a house of bad 
ginally sentenced. In the distant courts, fame, the judge of the court where the 
no attention was even paid to the absolu- cause was brought, on the narrative that 
cion of Souls, nor did it seem that they he had to provide pro salute anirntt, and 
were aware even that such a process was having the fear of God before his eyes, 
required. It was evident, however, that ordered the defendant to declare that she 
the same publicity^ given to the excommu^ *had been guilty of an infamcAis calumny, 
nication, ought to im given to the absolu- and that the party injured was restored to 
tionu This his lordship had no doub! was her fair fame. Yet,- by such decisions as 
to be attributed to the ignorance o(^ those tfiesc, were persots of the description al« 
persons as to what was their duty ; but luded t6 supported. His loiQsbip vifUf 
still the effect of it was such as the House aware he had not donq justice to 
was called on to checks With regard to cause he had espoused ; but even 
the case of IVIary Ann Dix, on which facts which he had slated, he presOmild to, 
he had grounded his m^nt application think, wete sufficient to poufu^Jtiiih''iik\ 
to the House, it wm^^to be observed, that moving for the inquiry whith fto ms llpw 
she w6 a mjnor.‘''TfSlis defect, however> it about to propose. At the time of the Re- 
might he had been cured by her formation it Was allowed thttt* sotnething 

af^earance. That non-appearance was a ought to be done on* this ehbject, andjbi- . 
crime of a very^ deadly dye, helbund, from shop Cranmer wrote a: book to that e^ct. 
recitrriiig to a case where a pm’son^ for Nothing however had Sihee that time beeh 
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donitf. itnd be hoped the House would nw 
mdte a beginning by'agreeing to his pri*^ 
sent motion. The noble lord concluded 
with moving, That a Committee be ap- 
potkited to enquire into the state of the 
jdrMiction of the inferior Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and to consider whether any re* 
formation is necessary to be made therein, 
and to report %heir opinion to the House/^ 
The lion. Witliam Henbert observed, thas 
the statement of Uis noble friend pointed 
out many radical objections to the statp of 
the law. but not to the administration of it 
at practised in the court, over which a, 
learned jn^dge, whom he had now m^is 
^iew, presided. He agreed that it would 
be desirable that the law should not con- 
tinue as it was. in many of the respects al- 
luded tb by his noble friend* Biii stdl. 
such was the law, and an inquiry into the 
proceedings of inferior ecclesiastical courts 
would not have the e'flTect of doing away 
the evil. The evils complained of in a 
great measure arose from the jealousv of 
me courts of common law. in regard to the 
proceedings of the ecclesiastical courts, 
which compelled tlicm to have recourse to 
a circuitous mode of giving eilect to their 
decisions. If the ecclesiastical courts bad 
proper authority to enforce their decisions, 
the expences would be small, and the ef- 
fects of their sentences would be infinitely 
less burdensome than they were now felt 
to be. By the act of the 5ih Elizabeth, 
the *wi*it ' de excommunicato capiendo’ 
was first returnable to the court of King’s 
Bench : this caused an additional expence. 
The fact was then certified to the ecclesi- 
astical court, and then a writ for the deli- 
very of the party arrested into the hands 
of the ecclesiastical tribunal was issued. 
Thus the anxiety which the courts of com- 
mon law felt for the liberty of the subject, 
as far as the ecclesiastical courts'were con- 
cerned. enhanced the matter of costs, and 
produced ah evil very inadequate to the 
Orighiat hfience. It appeared to him to 
be desirable that this law. as it now 
etood, should be reviewed, and also that 
no person* should have any sort df eccle- 
siastical aothorily committed to him, who 
was not fully conversant in eecletiastical 
mattenr. The appointment of a Com- 
mittee, however, could not give relief in 
my one of thepoinlt to which fan noble 
l^nd had tdlttdM>*There was one SRib- 
^ect to which his noble ftihndhad referred 
which he confessed teemed to him to beof 
tcry gfcat importance ; namely, that per- 
hbni were appointed to exercise eecleiiaso. 
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tical authority in inferior jurisdictions, 
without possessing the requisite qualificee^ 
tions. The statute required that no Chan- 
cellors or other officers of inferion jurisdic- 
tion should be appointed, unless tiwy were 
persons skilled in the civil law, and also 
in the^ practice of it. This enactment, 
.however, was not only eiuded^but it was 
expressly disobeyed. He haain bis eye 
an hon. and learned friend of his. who 
filled the principal judicial situation in our 
supreme ecclesiastical court (sir William 
Scott); and he coqld only say. that if id I 
the ecclesiastical jurisdictions m .the kina;* 
dom were equaliv atteodpd to. we .shpiM 
hear of ns^complaints such aa those npw 
slated to the House by the noble lord* 
The clause in the statute jprovuled. That 
no person should be qualTied for any ec« 
clesiastical office of a judicial nature, un- 
less he were 26 years of age. skilled in the 
civil and canon laws, and practised in them. 
This act passed in the year I6O3. In the 
year 16 16. a petition was presented to the 
Archbishop, complaining of the appoint- 
ment of a soaof the then bishop of Landafi' 
to one of those inferior jurisdictiotis. without 
his being duly qualified according to law ; 
and on this representation the person ob- 
jected to was removed. In the year 1625. 
a similar representation was made as to 
the son of the bishop of Hereford, who 
was removed in like manner. An appli- 
cation was some time afterwards made.at 
common law, to remove a person of the 
name of Sutton, which was refused. But 
in the reign of king William, on an *dp> 
plication made to remove a person of the 
name of Jon^s, from one of the inferior 
ecclesiastical jurisdietions, on the ground 
of his not being duly qualified, he was ac- 
cordingly removed. It was obvious, there- 
fore. that the law was at one tinose strictly 
acted up to and enforced, and that it was 
not deemed enough that persons appointed 
should have practised, but that they 
should also be skilled in the civil and 
candn law. It had now. however, become 
too much the practice for those who bad 
the patent j-igbt to such appointments to 
imagine that they were entitled to ap- 
point tbeif ownjsqas or other relations, 
without at all regarding their qoalifica-* 
'tteat. This wag^ matter oi‘ great import- 
ance. and des^mg; of being strictly 
looked into; -for. whatetiTr ffie ISWwas. 
if it was not duly admiSiStUred. it was of 
little mamer«^ A Committee., he was of 
opioioo/ coohl net tend to remedy this . 
evil. • 
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Mr. G^di mid/ timt fid fiid mitxh 
iK^me ifiqMky teto ihii buainMtp 
deritoodUie. surroMtet If^/^illim iiOH 
conda^bf tili^'^fiMe, tmd 
had dedBmd that alt the preeeedmgs Wte 
regolmr; mtd that as to the prisoner baltig 
a miniofMIroin the confomacy abAvA^by 
not appeaijpg te the citation, it wag im- 
possible the court could kndW any thine 
of it. ' ir ihe had appeared and pleaded 
» her miiiority, the court could then hate 
detertnmed on it ; but aa the matter stood, 
tii^ knew oolhing about it. 
i Kr fK/km Seoti said, he could hardly 
believe, that the nobli^ lord who had 
ibrward the present question, was 
himself nware of the nature and effect of 
the motion he had sobmiHed to the House. 
He trusted, howerer, that the House 
would pause before it agreed to go into 
an inquiry such as that proposed by the 
noble lord. Let the House consider what 
might be the consequences to others of 
their .agreeing to such an inquiry; let” 
them consider the number of persons who 
must be brought up from different pqrts Of 
the country to be examined before the 
Committee, at an expeiice which their 
petty emoluments would but ill enable 
them to discharge ; and he was satisfied 
they would require farther proof of the 
necessity, and also of the utility of such 
a Committee before they concurred in 
the motion of the noble lord for the ap- 
pointment of it. The House, however, 
must also feel itself called mi in justice to 
consider that this was a pnncipic which 
attached to every court, high and low, 
namely, that every court, fiowever, infe- 
rior its jurisdiction might be, was entitled 
• to be held in a decent state of respect, till 
it was proved to have done something to 
forfeit ils character. When this should 
be proved, it would be time enough to 
liold out such jurisdictiao to public odium ; 
but till then he ifould net agree to any 
luch measure as that proposed by the 
noble lord.fi-*He should not follow the 
noble lord into those legends of antiquity 
to which he had had recourse. Many of 
the cases figured by the noble kvrdf now 
no longer existed ; and the expencet of 
the proceedings in ecclesiastical courts 
were not such as be su^osed. The points 
wiiit^ ecclesiastical courts were Called on. 
to divide, hojiE^er, Were potso limtled m 
the noble wd supposed. It was Ibeir 
dnty to deckle on the matrimonial and 
testamentary law ; on Sjrihes, and on many 
other of the civil rights of mankind. He. 
(YOU XXL) 


Miction ought 
tit btf eottfcwKl 4mdhe oonsisiorial coum ; 
but df Hot ;iho w that for ceu- 

turfea tifey hsft 'esy^^ such a jurisdic- 

Ikm; an# that this being the case, that 
Bctm would libt wish, without ^nature de - 
liberation, to interfere with,, far less to 
overtarBihein. Our laws, made in bar- 
barons times, and founded en feudal prln- 
«ciples, had been improved as we advanced 
m civilixation. & ako had our eeclasi- 
astjcal law been inip*'®^*4* 
guidance of our courts of common la# 
hadh approximated to thUvcliaiiges in the 
srfiiation of tjie country. If w^ said, 
however, that our inferior ecclesiastic^ 
jurisdictions had acted improperly . in 
many respectSr ®ud for those improper 
acts they were now, on the complaint of 
she noble lofd, called on to hold , up their 
band before the b,ar of the country.— -The 
noble lord had evidently been assisted in 
drawing up the cases which he had sub- 
mitted to the House, and he was sorry to 
sajf that the information that be ap^ared 
to have received, was extremely defective. 
Out of the multitude of courts that pos- 
sessed an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
from ilic whole extent of its exercise, the 
noblelord had been able to select only seven 
instances of what he called abuse or op- 
pression. He had also greatly erred in 
terming those causes ; they were in point 
of fact iberely suits, the ordinary arm re- 
gular process appointed for all those who 
claimed legal redress for an illegal wrong. 
The exchequer court, no more than the ec- 
clesiastical coi|rts, could get rid of the duty 
of granting this process, or shut their doors 
against any individual whd' sought bis re- 
medy in the usual forms. Two of the 
cases adduced by the noble mover re- ■ 
spected church rates, but llm obligation 
was the same on the subject in this point, 
as in the instance of poor-rates. It was 
equally a just and legal debt in both cases. 
If in issuing a citation, the person sup- 
posed to ^ the wrong doer, did not ch^ 
to appear, he certainly aggravated his 
offinacCi and if appearing to the ciiaticm> 
he should make a dishonest 
again 'added to the cause's of his own p^* 
ship and suffering. . As to the^ siiby^^K^' 
defemktioa, this was, he felt to 

Intimate to the noble lord, the omy part 
jf ecclesiastica] jorisdiatiop wb^ be had 
adverted to, that was eonimted with the 
doctrine ifeiciMfeeiintte.. The tKd)le lord, 
indeed seemed to bate been been in- 
iiructed very imperfoutly* and be. believed 

(X) 
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he WM right in eaying that iiis imtmcUyr temporal courti> to aailction.the decrees of 
been « proctor of no great eminende the ecclesiastical; coorts^ they, alone were 
or practice, and Whose ulmitt and ac- answerable for the increased costs they 
qeirements, perhaps, did not antitlehim to would be obliged te pay ; and is was hard 
more than he enjoyed* He entertained to charge the expeoce aaincidenlai to the 
no doubt of the noble lord's fair intentioif, proceedings in the spiritual jeourts. It 
hut be certainly on this occasion had an- certainly happened sometimes, that a 
dertaken to sail under inauspicious convoy* .person might in some degree Reserve the 
— ^The peculiar circumstances of this case reproaches thrown out against him* A 
had been asserted to be extremely severe;* woman might, at some time in her life, 
but was it not an important consideration, have had an accidental failing; and yet 
whetheyir no the characters and repu^ta- that would not give to every, person a 
tion of women should be insulted and re- right to pursue her with reproaches in the 
vUed with impunity, and no protection be ^public streets to the latest period of her 
afforded by the law ? Could any man^f life; It was evi^f nt that ,she was entitled 
ordinary feelings endure that his mother, to protectiop in such cases from thalaw, 
wife or sister, should be publicly and . in- and that some moderate punishment ought 
decently branded with terms of oppro- to be inflicted on the offender* The ex- 
briuDi? . It was no sufiicient justification pences of law proceedings in all courts, 
on any principle of legal analogy, that had lately been much enhanu^d by the 
the offender happened .to be a minor, stamps and duties which the necessities of 
Minors were held rhsponsible for all the state had imposed upon suitors ; but 
transgressions against the criminal law. unless when the party chose to appear in 
The proceedings in cases of defamation Xorwd pauperis^ the tribunals knew no- 
were considered as of a mixed nature, Ve- thing about the circumstances of the liti- 
garding both punishment and reparation, gants^ or theia comparative wealth or po- 
It was what was called * casus crimi- verty. The cry which had been raised 
naiis civilicer intentatus,' but there was no about the expence of the proceedings in 
court of law in the country, in which the the cases alluded to, arose from the length 
minority of the wrong-doer would be con« of time which the proceedings lasted, on 
sidered as an excuse. All the hardships account of the contumacy of the parties 
which the present petitioner could com- who afterwards complained, and the ne- 
plain of arose merely from her own contu- cessity of appealing to the temporal 
fliacy. If she had appeared to the cita- courts to enforce the sentence of the spi- 
tion, what could she have been sentenced ritual courts.— -When these circumstances 
to, except the performance of penance, were *rduly considered, he trusted, that 
and the payment of the coats ? The pe- the House would not feel indignation even 
nance, inflicted in such cases, was by no at finding that parties sometimes were put 
means grievous; persons were not asked to considerable expence from persisting in 
to go into churbh in a white sheet, or any their original injustice. He would allow, 
thing of that sort ; but merely to retire that the expence of the law, in many 
into the vestry-room, and in the presence casea, pressed with peculiar hardship on 
of two or three of the friends ot tho in- the poor; but still he feared, thatlliis cir- 
jured .party, to ask pardon and promise to cumstance was inseparable from the con* 
be more guarded in future. This was dition of human society. At all events, 
certainly no very severe punishment ; and the law must be maintained ; the con- 
as to the costs, they would not have ex- stiluted tribunals must enforce submission 
cseeded twenty shillings in the first in- to their sentences ; and persons who were 
stance. No punishment could well be cited to aopear before them, must be com- 
Goncoived lighter for such an offence, pelted to obey the summons.— Contem* 
The noble lord would give him credit for plating the case in all tta various bearings, 
some experience in his profession, ahd he he would ^ ask> where was the necessity 
could assure him that, he had often known which called on the House fo saddle it* 
the peace of families entirely disturbed, self with an inquiry so e.Ktensive, so useless, 
and hosbands parted from their wives, and so inconveniena-^hi^the individuals 
on accouoa of such expressions concerned? He did/hot ptet end to say, 
us^^y strangers which the wife could that the coiwtitution of these courts might 
nOl rOsdve to bring before the regular tri- not be improved : in his opmion, a dimi« 
|i>unal8. if parties, by their own contu* nation of their number would be of'seio 
macy^made it necessary to appeal to the • .vice ; but it was not a question which 
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could be diseiissed «t pregeat. As to tile iiuei^^bUlvIro^ « tbe couEiiiatioa of 

particular, punishment: by excDinmitnicti*- Ae^^fiocksiaslipahCmirUi and ,the faulty 
tion, be would wish some other were sub** sitnalion of;ti][elawx^> And what had felUn 
stituted in its place ; and he believed that fi^m tiie;rigtitliour<^tiemae on that pan 
was the^gOtteral wish of those who prai> of thiasut^hbiusi hayp^made a great im* 
Used hi:ttiie eeclesiastichl courts. ,It ap^ pressiofioaeyeryi^entifimanwhohearditimt 
pearedtb liim to be sprite on abtno of a That light bon., genilemari in the conclu** 
religious opremony, and that it would not sion of hit speech had distinctly expressed 
be difficult to find out a substitute for it himself in* faYOur>of an idteratiQi;i of the 
which wduld be more efficacious/less.ex* >existing Jawi lEbutilouse had heard in 

{ lensivejessoppressiye^ and less unseemly, what deciMve language the present state 
t appeared to' him, upon the whole, that of that law bad been cQDdemne(l.,and>.be 
no case had been made out to call tor so trusted it would be an. additional induce^^ 
serious an enquiry ; and he rather feared ,,| mnt . with tbevHouse tOrfuaent to the mo« 
that the facility of tl^ noble lord bad tioti^ that Ihq C^mitt^i would enjoy the 
been imposed upon by maliguant repre« powerful assistance of the right hon. gpn-^ 
sentations from other quarters. tlemati in carrying the requisite hnprovS*'" 

Sir S, Rpmilfy, in what ho was about to meuts into effect. There would be > then 
say, had not the smallest idea of treating no hazard of any cry of iimovalion^ bev 
with disrespect those courts which ibrined cause the right hon. gentleman was too 
the subject matter of discussion; con- well known to entertain a sufficient re- 
nected as they were with thovof^ession spect for ancient* dsages, and too warmly 
to which he had the honourwbelong. to admire established institutions, to be in 
But the arguments adduced by the right any danger of meeting that resistance arid 
hon. gentleman had not satisfied bis mind difficulty, which any attempt at reforma** 
of the propriety of refusing all tnquirjjr, ntir tion proceeding from himself would pro- 
did he conceive the motion to he of that bably encounter. The right hon. gentle- 
extensive nature which had been asserted. man was sure of support, and had no 
ft was true, the motion was for an inquiry obstacles to impede his progress. He 
into the state of the inferior Ecclesiastical hoped the House would not forego the 
Courts; and if, in order to satisfy that, opportunity now presented. This subject 
it was necessary to examine every court had long worn a suspicious .aspect.. He 
of that description in the kingdom, that believed he was correct in string that, no 
each of them was to be investigated, and alteration or legislative provision what^ 
a report delivered on their respective ever had been- enacted with respect to the 
situation ; if that were the case, the duty • spiritual courts, since the period of the 
of the committee would be* indeed exten* reformation. What, then, was this sen- 
si ve and laborious. But this was not the tence of excommunication ? It disquali- 
fact; nor could it strike* any personas fied the ^arty from taking the commu- 
inind in that point of view. The business nion, it deprived him of thd rights of Chris- 
of the committee would be, of course, tianity, and incapacitated him either to 
in the first instance, to investigate the give evidence, or commence a suit in any 
cases i&mediateiy before them, to exa- court of justice. The wretched woman 
mine the state of the courts out of which whose case had been detailed, although 
they had issued— ^nd snot to go through not yet an adult, had been confined in 
every court in the country. It had been' jail two years among malefactors, and 
argued, that a very serious case should be labouring under all her other misfortunes, 
established before a court was called upon was rendered incapable,- ia tlie case of 
to hold up its hand, as a culprit, atnhe bar violence ottered to her person, from pro** 
of public opinion ; but, in his opinion, no secutiifg the violater. Had a murder been 
imputation bad been levelled at any court committed in her sight, her evidence must 
whatever ; and, when cases of extreme have *been rejected, and the crime bava 
hardship; for so the right hon. gentleman thus remained unpunished. A. parson ip 
himself had designated . them, were laid her sUuation was deprived of; every civil 
before parliament, was it not the duty cf right, and pot out of the protection of the 
the House whether they had arisen law; and the country vrae deprived of 
from' a defective state of the law, or ttom those exertions, and of the pcrformaoce 
the misconduct of those who administered of those duties, wAich otiierwise it had a 
It ? He did not believdihat those cases ori- right to expect. In ancient timep, the 
giuated in the improper behaviour of any. most enormous crimes alone were tiHis 
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visited ; but now, by ^ the coostitut^O^ 
of those courts, the sentence, of cxcorfi- 
fnuhicatioti af>plied to the noii*payraent 
of costs, or to the non»appoaratiee of the 
party cited. This was ’ so gross,^ that 
4>khop Gibson in his Codex Juris £ccle* 
siastici Anglicani bad complained of it. 
He observed, that punishing trivial of- 
fences in this vay had brought the sys- 
tem into greats disrepute. It appeared* 
from the Journals of the House of Lords, 
that, o^he Ist of April, complaint 

was fowae of the abuse of this power, in 
a Message from the king. It was there 
stated, «« that his Majesty was inform^ 
of, great abuses concerning cxcommuhi* 
’{Ration granted by ecclesiastical officers, 
very often upon trivial matters. And 
though contempts generally of great or 
loss quaUiy, be punishable by the laws of 
the realm, according to^ their several na- 
tures ; yet, considering excommunication 
is the greatest censure that can be given, 
his Majesty holds the same unfit to be 
but in great matters and the lArd 
Chancellor, the then Attorney General, 
and Mr. Serjeant Crook, were’directed to 
bring in a bill to rectify the abuse. That 
biil, however, had either never been pre- 
pared, or, if brought in, had never been 
passed ; and those evils which were com- 
plained of at that time, by this message, 
.^existed at the present moment. But why 
did they still exist ?-*-why were they not 
compiarned of? Because the mischief 
fdl exclusively on persons in the lowest 
situation of life. No one could dispute 
that the> fair reputation of a woman was 
justly the subject of legal protection. 
But the coarse 'expression of an illiterate 
and low-bred woman, directed to another 
j'n the same line of life, was not fraught 
with those injurious consequences which 
the slander of the higher ranks of society, 
couched in courtly phrase, was likely to 
produce.. Yet, if such a low character 
dropped an ofldisive expression, she was 
^ hurried to gaol, from whence .there was no 
chance of liberation, except some hu- 
mane person interfered and paid the costs.* 
—He thought the. language of the right 
hon. gentleman was misplaced, when in 
^verting to, the. .case stated in the Peti- 
tion, and lookirigtto the parties connected 
with the suit, heJftad, spoken in such ge- 
nefai terms of reputation : there 

was.not the least reason. to Jthink that any 

See Parliamentary History, voL 1, p. 
.Sl0a7. " 
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injury would ^ occur to either of the par- 
ties- in consequence of the coarse and vul- 
gar language they had made use of. - The 
right hon. gentlemon bad asked,* if a wo- 
man, at one period of her life, had been 
guilty of an indiscretion, was she always 
to be Reminded of it? Certainly not. 
[« But this (lid not apply to the case stated 
in tlie Petition ; for the complaining par- 
ty was* mistress of a house of ifUfame, at 
the very time the oftensive words were 
spoken ; and it was shocking to think that 
a woman, for applying that, name, which 
the other party seemed to deserve, should 
pass two years q;f her e 3 (istence in a pri- 
son. Thei^ne language which the right 
hon. gentleman had used, did not answer 
what his noble friend liad adduced, but 
merely glossed the malter «»ver.-— It real- 
ly appeared to him, that the subject call- 
ed for serious enquiry ; and, perhaps, 
out of <;tbe sufferings of those unhappy 
pcrsooH^^* a great refermation might origi- 
*nate, which would prove a lasting .bene- 
fit to the country ; and certainly it must 
be a ^ great aource of consolation to the 
public, when persons of the high situation 
and extensive knowledge of the right hon. 
gentleman earnestly desired that such a 
reformation should take place. If an 
humble individual like himself were to 
set about a reform of this kind, he would 
be branded as an innovator. It was not 
so with the right hon. gentleman; he 
would have the support of adminisiration 
in this great work : if he willed a refor- 
mation, It was'done. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that the Ecclesiastical 
Courts had not the power of imprisonment 
by a summary process. He was aware 
of that; but they had" that privilege 
through the intervention of a court of 
justice ; and they had, at the saftie time, 
and by the same process, an opportunity 
of increasing the eacpence, and of depriv- 
ing an individual of every civil right : 
they had, in fact, the worst possible means 
of imfirisonment. The country was high- 
ly indebted to the noble lord for agi- 
tating this question, from which he hoped 
and believed much good would result. 
The misfortunes of this poor wretched 
woman mightr perhaps give rise to an in- 
quiry, for which ptnterity would ever feel 
grateful to. noble lord. If they ex- 
amcned* the state of those got^rte. he doubt- 
ed not the evils complainedof would be 
found to arise from the situation of the 
law. itself; and theiV they would have the 
assistance of the right hon. gendeman’s 
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talents and experience in • efi^tiog. the newi^Ai of Ibe coito^, vrhtch amounted to 
relormation. He koevr not bow it, could 7a. occasioned by the 

be said tha^ the inquiry would have the accutod party denying the fact, and ob- 
eilect of bringing courts of justice into liging Uie afiC 08 er«to summon witnesses to 
contempt. With as much truth he bad prove tbeaUegatioo, and she coDsequenUy 
heard it said, that a conspiracy existed to suffered by her ' obstinacy, as the . whole 
bring all the ancient establishi^ents of expcnce in the inferior courts he believed, 
the couigry into disrespect. The way did not amonnt to more than I/. 3s. dd. 
to inculcate respect for establishmeDts nor was it desirable that there should be 
was, to*make them respectable V and, if a total exemption from* expence, which 
suspicions were entertained about them would operate as an incitement to disten- 
(as was evidently the case here), the pro- tipn among the lower orders^ ai|d it was 
per mode was to remove them, if well- right that the expence should not fall on 
founded, by correcting the institution; the injured party. He was as ready as 
and, if ill-fb\pided, ^ examining and iaiy person, if a more efficieift and eatis- 
istating it to the public: Bp4 the worst factory process could be» substituted for 
step that could be pursued was, to shut excommunication, to consent to its aadp- 
their eyes and ears against complaints lion; but did it require the appointment 
which were substantially brought forward, of a Committee to point out this ? Surely 
Under all the circumstances of the pil was a very circuitous mode of . gfiing to 
case, the motion had his warmest cDn> work, to have Committee appointed to 
currenoe- examine into the ‘situation of the inferior 

Sit John A7cAo// defended the conduct of ecclesiastical jurisdictions throughout the 
the ecclesiastical court, in the case whidi country, in order to find out that excoffi- 
gave rise to the motion of the noble lord. nfUnication was a round-about mode < of 
ft was an ordinary one, and treated in the proceeding. He was ready to allow that 
ordinary manner ; a young girl had done a spiritual court was not the most favour- 
an injury to a married woman, by im- able sound to the e^tr ; but it was only fair 
puling to her a want of chastity ; she dc- to take into consideration, that hardly ode 
nied the charge, and was cited to appear case in a year, of a spiritual nature, oc- 
before the proper tribunal ; she refused curred in these courts, which were initr- 
to appear, ami accordingly a compulsory woven in the judicature of the country, 
process was instituted. This was the Wilis and testamentary papers constitiitM 
whole case, and such a one as might oc- a very great part of their whole occopa- 
cur in any ordinary case, when a person tion, and another great branch was^matri- 
was summoned to appear before a*magis- menial causes, questions respecting the 
trate for killing game unlawfully, when validity of marriage contracts, for caf<Mrc- 
tlie same consequences would ensue, and ing those contracts, relieving from .co- 
might with equal justice a*ppear a suffici- habitation, separation on account ofs adul- 
eiU ground for inquiring into ihe conduct tery, and so forth. OtbdT descriptions of 
of all the magistrates of the kingdom, causes came before them, such as all those 
The age of the woman whose case was respecting tithes. They were almost al- 
made fhe subject of complaint was first waysoccupied with questions of civil right, 
adverted to, but it was well known that It was no doubt true, the offensive, name 
minors were amenable for offences. The still continued, and the odium was much 
noble lord had Ihso complained, that no increased by the use of excommunication, 
guardian had been appointed, but the ap- This mode of excommunication he would 
pointment of^ one could have tn&de no acknowledge was objectionable, from its 
difference in ithe result. The* second being both circuitous and expeD$ive.--^ln 
ground of complaint was, the poverty of a court of common law, or ec^ity* whenn 
the accused ; but that could not be plead- verdict or sentence was obtained, execii- 
ed as a ground for committing offences, tion* was at once directed, either against 
and she was entitled to sue t» forma pau^ the goods or person $ but in tiioecelesias- 
peris, and therefore that made no distinc- tical courts all that could done.^as to 
tion. The inflictioif of penance. had also excommunicate, and this in '^itself was a 
been compUiqied of ; but that Wto shewn mere brutum fulmen, and required to be 
by bis rignt hon. friend, not' to be so for- followed up with the calling in the assist- 
midable as had been represented,' and ance of a civil ebUrt. If the legislature 
consisted only ^ a Hioiple retraction of thought proper to eititrust. ecelesiastical 
the. ofienBive words., Wj^ respect to the courts with that power which wa<l*en* 
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trusted to every other court in the coutv 
try, then this circuitous mode of proceed- 
ing would necessarily be at ah end. When 
be saw that those courts were*^ principally 
occupied with the decision of causes 
purely civil, that they were completely 
incorporated with the judicature of the 
Country ; when he considered that every 
Other court had the power of enforcing 
obedience to it^ own decrees, and that 
from the constitution of ecclesiastical 
courts ‘4bcy were reduced to what 
would call a profane application of ex- 
communication, that they could not evep 
pronounce an interlocutory sentence witb- 

S t having recourse to it, he certainly, 
ought that the legislature could not be 
better employed than in providing a re- 
medy for this inconvenience ; and should 
the legiskture so far forget its ancient pre/ 
judices, as to consent to this remedy, he 
had no doubt that those who presided in 
the ecclesiastical courts would be ex- 
tremely grateful for this interference. The 
number of inferior ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions was certainly very great, but if no 
particular charge could be brought for- 
ward against their administration, there 
really appeared no reason for going into 
any inquiry of the nature of the present. 
He had presided three years in a court to 
which appeals lay from all the inferior 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions of the country, 
which amounted in all to 19, and during 
the whole of that period there had not 
been niore than 9 or 10 appeals. He 
thought therefore he was entitled tor con- 
tend that no mal-adminisiration existed to 
such an extent as to call for an inquiry of 
the nature of the present. The noble lord 
bad been able to produce only 12 cases, 
from all examination into all the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdictions in the west of England; 
and of these 12 cases, which were all that 
could be raked up in a period of 12 or 
15 years, 6 Were for defamation, and 2 
t^re fiiir tytbes. The result of this dili- 
^t examination certainly* would not 
iWd him to the conclusion contended for 
by the nbble lord. The remedy Vhich 
that noble lord proposed, he cer- 
tainly could by no means pve his consent 
to. Tt was neither more nor less than in^ 
viting all diiiatisfied suitors, and all un- 
fortunate suitors were dissatisfied through^ 
out Ae country, to bring forward coOi- 
plai^ to the Committee against the tlc- 
clasiastical courts ; it was hunting for 

t ounds of accusation against them. If 
e present mode of proceeding was incon- 
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venisnt, the remedy was perfectly obvi 
0U8, without the appointment of such a 
Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr. IK. Smith said^ he had heard with great 
satisfaction, the statements so distinctly 
made l^y the two learned gentlemen that 
night. He confiessed, that when he had 
heard the first part of the speech of the 
right hon. and learned gentleman (sir W. 
Scott) he was not prepared for the coiiclu- 
sion which followed it. Certainly, at least, 
one third part of that speech did tend to 
corroborate all the «noble lord^s conclu- 
tsions, for it confirmed his statement, that 
there was someth^g in tli^ise courts which 
stood in gheat need of reformation., If 
any of those learned gentlemen were will- 
ing to bring forward a remedy, he be- 
lieved the noble lord would be perfectly 
willing that the reformation shouh* be en- 
trusted to them. But by whom would a 
bill be brought in r If his hon. and learned 
friend beside him (sir S. Romilly) were to 
introduce such n bill, so great was his 
weight- in the country, motwitbstanding 
hft want of ex-perieiice in iliAt particular 
department, that he bad no doubt it would 
be received with that deference wrth which 
every thing from him would be received; 
but if the noble lord were to originate such 
a bill, he w^ould be told by the opposite 
side of the House, that it would be belter 
for him to let it alone. If they were lo 
look to the right honourable aii<l learned 
gentlemen who were so peculiai ly qualified 
to cari^ through this reformation, be was 
afraid that they had already so much im- 
portant business on their hands, that it 
would prevent them from coming forwaid 
in time with it. He remembered a case 
of peculiar hardship, which came to his 
knowledge two years ago. Two poor 
women, for a contempt in an Ecclesiastical 
Court, had been confined in Nottingham 
during 1 1 years. He bajl been there after 
nine years imprisonment, and he found 
that tney possessed a very good moral 
character, that they were enthusiasts, and 
in thei> principles nearly resembling 
Quakers, but difiering fiom them in some 
peculiarities, they were not membersof that 
sect. It happened -that these women bore 
a dislike to the mode of solemnizing mar- 
riage preseribed by the Church of England. 
They were dragged ^fore an Ecclessasti- 
eal uourt, tit the instance ,of^ome cruel, 
malevolent, and bigotted individuals, for 
lif ing in a itlaie of fornication ; and being 
cited by their maideh names, and refusing 
to answer to suCh names from a Scruple cd* 
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conscience, they were involv^ in-an im 
pri^nmeat of 1 1 years, and were at la^i 
set at liberty merely because their perse 
ciitora were tired of barras^Og them any 
longer. [Here it was stated by som< 
member near the hon. genUemam tfaatth( 
period of imprisonment tiad only^een 7 
years], ^ot long ago. it bad been ihi 
practice of pressing a criminal who re- 
fused to plead, till he consented A> plead 
This blot existed till at last a judge had 
thought proper to bring about a reforma 
tion, and it was enac^edi that a refusal t( 
plead was an acknowledgment of guilt 
What did he in^r from this? That Eccle- 
siastical Courts ought t^act |b the very 
same manner, and proceed to inflict, tha; 
punishment on oifenders which the ofFeno 
deserved, ' without imprisoning ibr 7 
years, in the manner which had been 
stated; for if such a punishment W'ere di 
rectly awarded, the whole country would 
cry out against its barbarity.*^lt had been 
objected, that the appointment of a Com- 
mittee would cast a slur on the ^courts ; 
yet, was it not a standing* order, that^a 
grand committee of inquiry into courts of 
justice should sit every Saturday ? Per- 
haps his noble friend would have no ob- 
jection to this great committee, instead of 
the one he proposed. As to the Spiritual 
courts being principally concerned in 
cases of ifieurn «.V tuum, would it not be better 
that these subjects should be confined to 
the common law courts, and that there 
should not be the option of a suit,*which 
was less convenient, expensive and arbi- 
trary. Would property or person be af- 
fected, or the constitution of the country 
be injured, if the Spiritual jurisdiction in 
these matters were removed ? — The hon. 
gentleman concluded with expressing his 
opiniotf, that the mode proposed by his 
noble friend was the best that could be 
adopted, that all others would fail, and 
that as they had ''never yet seen any at** 
tempts made by those who were best quali- 
fied to provide a proper remedy, '"so no 
attempts would mail probability be made 
in future by them, and lie would therefore 
give bis vote for the motion of. the nobU 
lord. 

The 4uoAuy Ganerai aaid^ it might be 
true that hardships existed^ but ^haa there 
been any mahadmMistration of. justice, 
had inferior^ coqrts aeted differently frpm 
what must-have:. been .dom 1by superior 
ones ? Had the judges done mpru than the 
law absolutely requital hon. gentler 
man of gfoat acuteness had alluded to the j 


nmthod apvr adapted by the courU of com- 
ihondaw, in lipii of the peine fonc et dure^ 
and had complained that the Ecclesiastical 
Courts had ivatfoilpwed that course. The 
law courts did not make that alteration, 
they had no authority to do it, till it was 
ordaiued by parliament^ nor could the 
Spiritual courts admit such a commntv 
tion, without legislative interference* The 
•judges, who bad, merely done their duty, 
could not >e objects of censure. Tha 
complaint waft against the law tt|teir;,it 
wds the evident impression of the' House, 
that the law should be corrected ; it was 
then, to make such correction, bpt not 
to institute the stated inquiry., A chal- 
lenge had been given to his right hoflt 
friend, to bring in a bill on this subject. 
He bad no doubtthat it would be accepted. 
A was expected of his right bon. friend 
by the House, because they felt that the 
task could not devolve upon anyone more 
capable. He did not say this because his 
right hon. friend sat on the same side of 
the House with himself, but because his 
high judicial character was acknowledged 
not only in England but throughout 
Europe. 

Sir William Scorr signified his willingness 
to bring in the bill. 

Mr. W, Smith said, he had not accus^ 
the Spiritual courts for their uon-adopffon 
of the practice of the common law courts, 
but merely suggested the propriety of such 
adoption. » 

Sir John Newport said, that great as was 
the pressure complained of here, from tho 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical courts, it 
was nothing to what was felt in Ireland* 
It was a perpetual subject of complaint, 
that the poor peasant who was cited;, to 
appear, after leaving his employiuent to 
attend the court, found that ttwfw not. 
sitting, and was obliged to go and iteturn 
frequently, from the irregularity, with 
which those courts wer^ conducted, and 
was at length decreed for not appearing^, 
He would but one word more : it w^ 
in the recollection of the House, that npti 
more than two sesstpns had elapsed sincua- 
noble lord, in that House, bad arrajgjie^ 
the Catholics of Ireland for ]nfli5^tip|i^p. 
sentence of excooimuiiicntu^i^,. fof dcr. 
Uounced it as iniamoas and 
society, in the 

and yet.it was stiued fis the 

avowed and saDctipae|j^n|pi‘ri^bce .^of the 
established church." \ ^ * 

Lord Folhestqnt bf^giii tp beihfi^niied, 
f,jt waa Jthe iutentibu of ihb. 
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and learned gent, to bring in a bill; ^ 
recommeDded by the Attorney-GeneralV 
Sir W, Scoit replied, that if it was the 
aense of the House that such a measure 
was expedient, he would certainly com- 
ply. (Cheers from all sidai.) 

Lord Folkestone said, that with that un- 
derstanding he should withdraw his mo- 
tion, but he would make ode observation : 
he understood that the right hon. and learn- 
ed genV had many years ago expressed 
himseK^ostile to the abuses but up to the 
present period no measure had been pro- 
posed to remove it. He had extreme 
pleasure in ‘withdrawing his motion. ^ ' 
7'he Chancellor qf the Exchequer wished 
'*’%erely to remove any doubt which might 
exist with regard to what had fallen from 
his right hon. and learned friend in the 
course of the debate. So far from his 
speech having stated any objection te in- 
quiry, its whole object'was to express his 
opinion, that the inquiry should be direct- 
ed towards the law itself, and not the 
charges brought forward by the noble 
lord, which he thought not likely to be 
remedied by the apnointment of a Com- 
mittee, and he had heard him often say, 
that the only reason which deterred him 
from attempting to remove the process 
complained of was an apprehension of op- 
position and jealousy on the part of the 
common law courts, which certainly had 
formerly existed in a considerable 'degree ; 
but new that the general feeling seemed in 
favour of such a measure, be had no doubt 
that his right hon. friend would undertake 
it with great pleasure. 

The Weaker proceeded to* ask^ whether 
it was the pleature of the House that the 
motion should be withdrawn ? when 
Lord Folkestone ohseryed, that the ori- 
ginal ground of his motion was the case 
m tlv^' unfortunate woman, whose relief 
and release was sought by it ; he would, 
therefore, wish to have something ar- 
ranged pn that subject. 

After a short pause, the l^eaker sug- 
gested to the noble lord to deter it to some 
other day. » The motion was then with- 
drawn. 

I , 

Duties on Lecacies for Charitable 
Purposes.] Sir J. Newport had intended 
bringing before the House amotion for 
extending the provision of the 50 GeOk 3, 
cb. 85, regulating the taking of securities 
in offices in England^ to all parts of the 
HdngdoiQ ; but as he understood the subject 
im to be brought forward by aqdthpr 
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lion, gentleman, be should defer bis motion 
for the present. He would now, however, 
call Che attention of the Hous^e to another 
subject, of which he had given notice. 
The right hon. gentleman tnen, after a 
few appropriate observations, moved for 
leave tji bring in a Bill to exempt from 
payment of any duty on legates all be- 
quests for the education or maintenance of 
any podr children, or for the support of 
widows or other poor persons, or for the 
support of any charitable institution, within 
the united kingdonVi; also from the 
jiayment of the duty on advertisements 
any advertisement or notipe of any meet- 
ing to be he]d for^uch charitable purposes, 
or of the receipt of subscriptions or dona- 
tions on such account.'' 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer enter- 
tained a doubt as to the principle and po- 
licy of the regulations of the right hon. 
hon. baronet. It was not advisable to re- 
cognise the policy of encouraging bequests 
bf the description alluded to, because any 
person /)n his death-bed ^might give to a 
charity that portion of his property which 
his immediate relations were entitled to. 
The legislature was not called on to ad- 
minister to the wishes of such persons. 
These persons might be surrounded by 
those whose interest it was to induce the 
testators to will their property to the pre- 
judice of their relations and nearest of kin. 
With respect to the publishers of newspa- 
pers, they undoubtedly charged what they 
conceited necessary for the insertion of 
advertisementsVelating to public charities, 
and to interfere with them was improper. 
The whole of the suggestions of the right 
hon. baronet, if attended to, would be ac- 
companied by such inconvenience, that 
the measure would produce no benefit, but 
must be both inexpedient and dfsadvan- 
tageous. 

Sir J. Newport did not wish pertinaci • 
oosly to press a measure which he had 
thought it his duty to bring forward, as 
the right hon. gentleiiian was not disposed 
to concur with him. 

The motion was then put and negatived 
without a division. 

Distillery Bill.] On thb motion for 
the third reading.of this bill, 

Mr. Hutchinson roie to enter his solemn 
protest agsliittt that clause which had for 
its object the suspension of the intercourse 
between England and Ireland. He charg- 
ed that section with«being in direct viola- 
tion of the imlemn compact entered into 



m) ^ iwy:’ 

between thct’tivo coantrics, ^hd li&' calf^d i'Mrt Jp'^Fit^truld o that if 

upon ihe right bon. the Chahcelfdr of the 4urfng’tne cdOrite of The hon. merphiVu' 
ExclipqtRT to assign Ins reasons, if such he speecTt, fid had sfietvn.by his couiUenuncp, 
had, for ‘venturing to break in open the' ahy syftjjfrioili of dissdtUfnicti()n, it was a 
acr of Union, which he had not yot dared true picltire of hhi mind, for’ he had'Tittle 
to deny. The hon. member then r|ad the expected, that ^^a qtieslion like that noiv 
‘?nrl S(‘ciicn of the (>ib article of the act of under Jiffcossion wouM have been treated 
Union, anri on that fomidation i:lait«e<l a*! ift the temper and spirit just exhibited. If; 
right oil bebatf of the distillers of eland, indeed, the support of the fepr^entativiifs ‘ 
to bring Iheir spirit extractetf from ‘ gi fiin tif Ireland were desired, it firould be fit that 
into the British market, notwithstanding a conduct dtametricaily oppOi^ite shoulj'^ 
the distillation oi‘ spirits from corn in Great bejiursned. Uarely, the hon. Wftfber'^ 
Britain were prohibited. What, he in- himself must be aware of the absurdity of 
qorred, might be the consequence of this i amiingon questions of commercial policy 
tlatrraiit intVing^ent? The. violation of ^ nmv, by referjence to periods wbetf both 


ene part of this solemn compa|:t might in | 
fiitare times be quoted as an authority for 
breaking in upon another. The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by an 
act of power, might in that House insist 
that the 4th article should likewise be re- 
pealed, and that Ireland should no longer 
be represented by 4 spiritual and 2S tem- 
poral lords, and 100 commoners. He* 
might abridge the number to 50, 4}r en- 
tirely exclude the natives of Uie sister kin^ 
dom from any share in the legislative 
b^anchesaof the constitution. He was, it | 
was true, putting a strong case, but it w^as I 
only by strong casc^ that he could hope 
to make any impression on the right hon. 
gentleman. Supposing the distillers of 
Ireland had assented to this measure, w'as 
that any reason why he should concur in 
an act which struck at the very root of the 
languishing manufactures, agriculture, and 
revenue of Ireland ? Surely not : he was 
bound still to discharge his duty, although 
.such an idea might call forth a smile from 
the opposite benches. This blow, too, was 
so unexpected. What, was the arm raised 
by the right hon.- gentleman opposite? 
Would Ireland believe that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, her tried friend, her 
zealous advocate, her strenuous supporter, 
that he who hait uuirbrmly during his 
whole political career beliaveil with a li^ 
berality towards her which was the uni- 
Tcrsal admiration of her inhabitants, was 
the Ilian who was making this, attack? 
With what anguish would they find those 
hbpes they had loo fondly nursed too 
rudely crossed !'? He entreated the right 
hon. gentleman to reflect b/efoTe b0.,tQok a 
»tep which would f^r ever destfoy tliat 
glorious character Jbr •^berajfitjFs.w^idom^ 
«a4 integrity thxt be 9 Wttin«d Ire^ 
land. He trutted that . td^nighf he ^uld 
djaclaim the ba^e deipgti^ vindicate 
|us. hitherto' irrenroachabia'iU)iidttCt» - 
(VOLXXtj ^ ' 


nations were actuated by mfitual jealov* ,, 
sies; then, indeed, might deficient repre^ 
sentation perhaps have been fairly com* 
plained of ; but now it must be admitted; 

all honest and unprejudiced men,, 
that the united parliament no less cof^-" 
suited the interests *and happiness of Ire« 
land than it did those of Great Britaim. -He 
was as deeply concerned in the welfare Of 
his*iiative country as any man, and would 
do all in his power to pnmvote it ; and if 
he were asked, whether all the inhabitants- 
of that country would be satisfied with the 
clause in question, he did not mean* to as« - 
sort that they would. (Hear, heard) Hs- 
trusted he should receive the same cheer ' 
while he asserted that in general; nayi ab . 
most universally, those interested eitheriii;. 
the manufactures, the agriculture, or..tbo' 
revenues of Ireland considered this hill a 
most important benefit. (Hear, hear!) 
Wliat.were the objections? Not that tbc 
measure was inexpedient in the present 
exigenc)' (for iliat, not even the hon. 
ber himself had ventured to maintain), but 
that it was some supposed violation of the, 
act of union. As the repre6en.iative,9C the 
principal distillers of the sister kingdo,m> 
he appealed to the hoii. gentleman wh<»> 
ther he would wish that the provisions 
of the whole bill should (i® ckj^nded 
to Ireland ? The honourable gjentlem^ 
w^as silent, and it proceeded froittjcx- 
perience : he-* knew that it would be 
detrimental, for the first year that the 
tillalion from grain was prohibited, 
apply. to Ireland as well as to Great Bri^" 
tain/ and bow anxious then wera^^^-- 
vQcates against this vei-y clanse 
the same provision 

they would bave'accept^i|jljJ|t .gi^tei| 
boon that could be offeca^.^euu':. Such a 
conduct w^ Indeed It 
nq, better term, BartM§||(iy^^ 
ce^in|[a gf (qrn^E; ffipes of 
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hostility were quoted against the acts ff 
the present. Last night he had compelled 
himself to silence, to-night the hon. mem- 
ber had rompellfd hifn to £(|)eak, and to 
assert that to the manufacturers, the agri- 
culture, and the revenue, this bill would 
be in the highest degree beneficial. 

Lord Folkestone was much pleased with 
the eloquence^nd animation displayed by 
the last speaker^ and sonaewhat with his in * 
genuity, for he had not only glanced at 
the nmin objection of his hon. friend,Jhut 
had skilfully recoiled from it as if im- 
pressed with sudden terror.. He had a^> 
yanced nothing to shew that it was no! a 
^rect breach*of the act of Union. What 
he said, w'as, that the Irish people would 
not be injured by it. He had not at- 
tempted by the slightest argument to 
prove that it was not a direct infring<^ 
ment on the sacred cqmpact. When it 
was intended to make an encroachment 
upon any th ing by stealth, i t was u ni versa] ly 
found that some act was first done, which 
if not really good in itself, could be plau- 
sibly shewn to be attended with beneficial 
consequences, and after the public had 
been dazzled by false light, advantage 
was taken of their sudden blindness to 
lead them into a snare. The whole of 
what had been just said was undoubtedly 
very persuasive, and would be listened 
loo most willingly by those who were 
eanguine. It was an attempt like a man 
in despair to shew that good might arise 
out of evil, that the act of Union was vio-. 
Jated was a positive evil; that advanta- 
geous results might attend it, was a doubt- 
ful good. If it was the ' fact that this 
clause was not a breach of the Union, 
why did not the hon. gentleman endea- 
vour to shew it ? The reason why he had 
been prudent enough not to make any 
8U^ attempt, was sufficiently evident. 

^ Tne Chancellor qf the Exchequer professed 
himself somewhat astonished at what had< 
fallen from the noble lord, but frequent 
experience had taught him not to be sur- 
prized at such sentiments hs were deli- 
vered by the hon. member who iir^t spoke 
on this question. On the present occasion 
he had warmly, inveighed, as usual, against 
the House, but his object, at other times 
more remote, was not sufficiently obvious, 
from tl]^ notice that he had given regard*, 
iag the^dissolution of the Union. It was 
en attempt to excite in Ireland a spirit of 
hMtilily, which, supposing the speech of 
Ole bon. member to possess any weight 
even there, would be mere than counter- 
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balanced by the general pacific temper of 
the people. That the noble lord, how- 
ever, should join in such an undertaking, 
appeared a little extraordinary. The 
House would not fail to recollect, that if 
the m^sure were originally improper, the 
prevention of the distillery from grain 
originated with that administralioii, whose 
conducl was always boasted as immacu- 
late, when contrasted with the *proceed- 
ing<% of the present government. It wag 
introduced by those men who had always 
received the able support of the hon. gen- 
tleman. Reciprocity was the foundation 
of the Union be^eeii thg two countries; 
and if the^istill^ion from grain were per- 
mitted ill Ireland and prohibited in Great 
Britain, and the intercourse between the 
two were continued, win.- re would be the 
reciprocity of interest ? Iri.-)? distillers, 

indeed, might, as was no doubt anxiously 
wished, be prosperous, but the English 
would be ruined. What then was the si- 
fluation in which we stood? The hon. 
gentleman was of opiniqp that this clause 
was of great •importance to the manufac- 
tures, the agriculture, and the revenues of 
Ireland. True ; it was of infinite conse- 
quence, particularly to the latter; but 
what was the result of the experiment 
made to prevent the distillation from grain 
throughout the whole empire, at a time 
when the inhabitants were starving for 
want of bread ? Did it save grain in Ire- 
land ? No : on the contrary, it only oc- 
casioped a greater consumption. Did it 
increase the rfc venue ? No : for the effect 
waa to encourage illic'it distillation to such 
an extent, as greatly to diminish the duties 
of excise. Ilere, then, in this Bill was an 
endeavour to rescue Ireland from the in- 
convenience so loudly complained of be- 
fore; yet although it was a concession to 
the wishes formerly expressed, nothing 
could satisfy gentlemen pre-determined to 
be dissatisfied, ancf therefore they still ob- 
jected to the clause. — To what, then, 
would the hon. gentleman, the renowned 
and ayowed champion of the interests of 
Ireland, fhe representative of the distilfprs 
of that country, drive the House by bis 
arguments, if arguments they might be 
called? Not to kllow the distillation of 
grain, but prevent it, to the prejudice 
of all his constituents. Thus he would 
not permit the pi^ent ministry even to 
benefit his country wilh&ut complaining, 
and proving himself instead of being the 
warmest friend, th^ greatest enemy to Ire- 
land. He was extremely anxious to iu- 
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jure tbe asriculture^ mahufactures and re- 
venues of Ireland, because, forsooth, it 
was tbe .anxious wish of gOTeinment to 
promote their prosperity. The measure 
Itself was introduced for a great object of 
national advantage, without a pritence 
for asserting that there was any under- 
hand atten^t like an assassin with a smile 
upon his countenance, to strike^ klow of 
destruction. How, then, did the propo- 
sition stand ? Parliament taking a deli* 
berate view of the interests of both coun- 
tries, but parlicularljr of Ireland, had 
agreed to sanction by a majority a mea- 
sure to promote *them, isatroduced by the 
minister of the day. This bilt however, 
was not to be supported by some few in- 
dividuals, because they said that the same 
minister might bring in a bill with a di- 
rectly opposite design ; but did the con- 
clusion at all follow, that because the 
House had approved by its votes of the 
beneficial plan, that it would support the 
minister in the promotion of a ruinous 
scheme ? Yet iit order to maintaifi what 
the lion, gentleman contended for,* such 
must be his proposition, however absurd it 
may ap|)ear. Do not,'^ said ihc hon. 
gent, and the noble lord, ''adopt this mea- 
sure, which will be advantageous, because 
it may be followed by a bill which will 
be detrimental.” It appeared to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that there 
were a species of reformers, as they 
termed themselves, in the country, who, in 
order to justify their conduct, must support 
the converse of that proposition. Mi- 
nisters were accused now of doing present 
good for the sake of doing future mischief: 
the reformers were doing present mis- 
chief for the sake of doing future good. 
From the first line of conduct he could not 
foresee* that much injury could ari'ie to 
mankind ; from the latter, it was evident 
that certain and inunediate detriment 
would ensue. * 

Mr. IV, Smith observed, that the views 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
this subject were certainly more atcurate 
than those of the noble lord and the hon. 
gentleman who had spoken on the other 
aide of it. At the same tithe he could not 
but add, that as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been asked a civil question, 
had he returned a civ^l answer it would at 
least have redounded Mbre to his candour, 
if not 60 much lb his eloquence. 

Mr. Giddjf rose merely to stale, that 
though be agreed wi|h the present mea- 
sure, as one justified by the necessity of 


thi occasion, he protested against the 
adoption of the principle on any future 
occasion, uniqss under the influence of a 
similar necessity. 

The Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

• Friday, Junmr^ 24. 

Petition op the Vauxhall Bamnx. 
CowPANY.] A Petition of the Vuffkhall 
Bridge Company, w'as presented and read f 
j^recjiing an act of 40 Geo. 3. fqr building 
a bridge across the River I'hames, from or 
near Vauxhall turnpike, in* the parish eC 
Saint Mary Lambeth, in the county of 
Surrey, to the opposite shore, in the pa« 
ri^ of Saint John, in the city andMiberty 
df Westminister and county of Middlesex, 
and for making conyenient roads thereto 
and setting forth, " That the petitioners 
were, by the said act, incorporated and 
empowered to build the said bridge with 
stone, and to make a new road to pass 
from the foot thereof in a line across the 
west of Tothill field.4 to a point specified 
in the plan therein referred to, opposite ID 
and about 300 feet to the eastward of 
the bridge, called the Two Foot Bridge, 
and from thence, in a north-westerly di*** 
rection, across the great common sew^r to 
the south eastern boundary- of' eaii Gros- 
venor’s estate, in the occupation of the 
governor and company of the Chelsea 
waterworks, and fioni thence in a norther- 
ly direction on the easterti side of the said 
boundary, to the nortli-edst corner of the 
.said estate, and from thence to Eaton 
street ; and also a road front the foot of the 
said bridge to the turnpike road leading to 
and near Vauxhall turnpike, in tbe parish of 
Saint Mary Lambeth, in the county of Sur- 
rey, and certain other. roads therein^ des- 
cribed ; and that the Petitioners were by 
the said act empowered to i^iise arnongat 
themselves any sum notexceedirig 200,000/. 
in shares of 100/. each, but, in case die same 
should be foubd iusuflicient, they were au- 
thorized to raise any further swn, not ex- 
ceeding 100,000/. in manner therein menti- 
oned; And that the estimate fur building of 
the said bridge with stone, makinglhefoads, 
and ccgnpleting the under takingjt^ amounUi 
to upwajrds of 500 , 000 /. ; and, that .159^ 
shares only have been taken or diapened of; 
70 of whichibave been declared forfeited, 
and the remainder, if all paid, including 
tbe sums advanced on the said forfeited 
shares, will producenomon than 
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or thereabouts ; and that the Petitionefs, the same in a straight K«e across Tothill 
owing, in a great measure, to the pccuni- fields, through the scite of cwtain build- 
ary difficulties of the. limes, and the con- ings called the Pest houses/ crossing the 
sequent depreciation of all property of old line of road at the east end of the 
this description, have not been able to Willow Walk, and coriliriuing in a straight 
dispose of any further shares in the said line to a garden in , the possession of 
undertaking, and calls have been made on Thomas Cork, where it enters^gaiii into 
account of ihg shares so taken or disposed the old line of road; and also that ilic 
of, which have prodqred the sum of line of'the said road leading from the foot 
101,200/., or tliercabouis ; and that the of the .said bridge to near Vauxhall turn- 
Pi'titjoners have investeil the sum of pike, in the county of Surrey, should be 
aO.oOlfe. in the purcha.se of stock iri the varied, by passing from the end of the 
names of trustees, as directed by the said bridge in a straight line through a 
said act, « and have built and erected part of Cumberland gardens, to the Vaux- 
the abutmen( on the north side of the hall turnpike rol^l, on the west side of the 
‘^Iver, and have erected a '^team-engine, .said turnpike; and it is requisite lhatsoine 
workshops, and other buildings, dug the of the powers of the said act should be alter- 
fuiindatiuii of a second pier, and completed ed and enlarged, and i’nri her powers grant- 
other parts of the undertaking, and hai^e ed ; and praying, that leave may be given 
also purchased considerable quantities of to bring in a Bill for the same." -^--Ordered 
stone, timber, and ether matcrial.s, the to be referred to a commitice. 
greater part of which remain unapplied, 

in doing which,* with other incidental London Victualclrs’ Petition re- 
chargps, and including the preliminary specting Pewter Pots.] A Petition of 
expences of surveys, and obtaining the act, the IJcensetJ Victuallers, ruhlicana, within 
which amounted to about (J.OOO/., they j tlie etties of London and Westminster and 
have expended the sum of 79,000/. or | its environs, was presented and read ; 
thereabouts; and that there now remains j .sitting forth, ** That the Petitioners form 
to be called for upon the shares so taken a very extensive body, and are the me- 
and disposed of the sum of 5.s,000/., or dium of contributing greatly to the annual 
thereabouts, including the arrears due on public revenue; and that, from long 
calls; and that the Petitioners, under the usage, they have been uiiclor the neces- 
circumstvmce.s stated, did some time ago sity of furnishing the public with beer 
suspend the proceeding with the said un- in pewter pots, in which article aconsidcr- 
dertaking, being apprehensive that, when able portion of their piopcrty is employ- 
the calls upon the shares already disposed* ed ; and ihat„froiii the manner in which 
of were made, they would not be kbie to (partly unavoidable, but principally from 
raise, under the powers contained in the the inattentiog of servants and lodgers] 
said act, such ^ further sum of money as their said property is continually ex- 
would be requisite to complete a bridge to posed to the le.mptiitions of the needy 
to be built with stone, as mentioned in the and the prey of the vicious ; and that the 
said act, and the roads and other necc.ssa- , Petitioners found that the depredators 
ry works thereto; and that, if the Petiti- j of their property consisted of ifie most 
oner^s, in building certain parts of the said I miserable and pitialile objects, and many 
bridge were authorized to .substitute iron, very young ; and ihe^ Petitioners some 
timber, and other materials for stone, they time ago associated tin nisei ves for the 
would be enabled to complete the same at purpose of prosecuting such offenders, 
a much less expcnce, and. considerably smd they prosecuted several to conviction, 
within the sum authorized to be taken bur: the punishment (doubtless from mo* 
and subseVibed for under the stfid.act; lives of Humanity] have been in most in- 
and that the Petitioners, in proceeding to stances slight, and in all very inefficient, as 
put the act into execution, find that it | these ofiences still constitute some con- 
will be convenient that the first mentioned siderabie part of the busines^ of the ses- 
line of road, passing from the foot of the sions; and that .any measure undertaken 
^id bridge across Tothill fields to Eaton by the Petitioners t6 prevent the conse- 
should be varied, by making thit quenccs staled, by aubsii^uling any other 
pi^ thereof beginning at the foot of the mode of accoiniiiodatitig the public, is 
•aid bridge about 100 yards to the east- entirely hopeless (such plan having failed 
ward of the scite as laid down in the plan some years ago], aCid most ever do .so, 
teferred to by the said act, and continumg from the continual change in the trade 
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creating a competition that nothing short 
of legislative ifiterference can counteract, 
so as to carry into efiect any such 
nieasure, if proposed again ; and that 

i >rnofs are ready to be pniduccd by the 
Petitioners, of loss to the enormous (mount 
ol from 7^,000/. to 80,000/. per aniiutn 
therefore Uiey trust that the Mouse will 
consider 4,heir situation claiming, al a class 
of men aUbritiiig accommodation to the 
public and the army, and as the means of 
contributing much to the facility of bu- 
siness and the comfdrt of society ; and 
farther, the Petitioners arc^/inxious to re-' 
present to the blouse, aliat t|;c present 
mode of sending out pewter pbts, forms of 
itself a nursery for the various depredators 
of the metropolis, inasmuch as it affords 
a constant supply in the absence of more 
extended prey, thereby enabling them to 
take advantage of any opportunity to 
plunder ; and, when the extent of loss is 
considered, it is more than probable thaU 
from this cause alone has arisen many of 
those atrocities bf late (more tha*ii ever 
committed) to the great te*rror ami an- 
noyance of his majesty's subjects ; the 
preventmn also of the nuisance (particu- 
larly on the Sabbath) of the calling out for 
and colleciing pots, the Peiiiioners humbly 
conceive vi ill be a desirable object w ith the 
couirnnnity at large ; and that the Peti- 
tioners have been informed that it is in- 
tended to make some regulations respect- 
ing the police of ihe said cities ; they 
iherctbi e hoj»c that some clause or •provi- 
sion may be introdm cd in such Bill for 
the protection of their pi^perCy, by re- 
straining all publicans, under heavy pe- 
nalties, from sending out from their houses 
any pewter or other pots ; and that they 
may be permitted to alliml the public an 
equal accommodation by vending their 
commodity without the use of pewter 
pou (excepting s^cli as are necessary for^ 
the purpose of measuring their beer to* 
their ciJsioiniTs), which they are prepared 
to piuve to the House may be effected 
without difficulty or inconvenienct! to the 
public." 

Ordered to be referred to the Committee 
on the stale of the Nightly Watch axid 
Police of the Metropolis. 

Petition of Mrf. Coft respecting 
HIS Patent foi^VVorking Iron.] A Pe- 
tition of Conin^by Con, eldest son of the 
latfe Mr. Henry Curt, of Gosport, Iron 
Manufacturer, on bellalf of the Petitioner 
and family of the said Henry Cort, con- 
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tliting of a widow and nine other children, 
was presented to the House ; .setting forth* 
That in thf years 1783 and 1784, two 
respective patents 'were granted by his 
pres,ent Majesty to the Petitioner's late 
father ; the one, for a new and improved 
method of making iron in a reverberatory 
or air furnace, heated by common raw pit 
'.coal ; and the ojiher, ior, manufacturing 
the iron when malleable into bars, bolts, 
aiitl a variety of other uses, by paMijarglk 
in % welding lieat liirough rolierj; with 
grooves accurately formed, instead of work- 
ing it im ler forge hammers ;• a process 
never before adopted or brought to per- 
fection, and now in general'use ; and tliht* 
the Petitioner’s father expended the w'hole 
of his private fortune in bringing the said 
jUscuveries to perfection, and endeavour- 
ing to establish the means of availing him- 
self of the benefit t>f his patents ; and that 
various unforseen misfortunes, arising from 
the failure of the funds of the Petitioner’s 
faijicr, pre\^nted him reaping the benefit 
of his discoveries, and in the mean time 
the period of his patents expired, and the 
process had come into general use, and 
the i\^titioner’s father was wholly depriv- 
ed of the means of participating in the 
benefits of his discoveries so valuable to 
the public, and advantageous to all those 
engaged in the trade ; and that the patent 
method is not only universally adopted 
throughout Great Britain, but, from its 
immense and progressive increase oT late 
years, has been the means of rendering 
the n&lion in this most important branch 
of commerce jndeppndent of all foreign 
countries,* whereby very large sums, for- 
merly paid to Russia and Sweden at their 
ports of exportations^ and which from the 
late vast augmentation of demand in this 
article of tiade would be greatly increas- 
ed, are saved, and iron is now made in 
I this country, fit for the use of his Majesty’s 
n.ivy, equal in body strength and tough- 
ness to the first sort of Swedish Oregrounda 
iron, and at ^ much cheaper rate than it 
could be obtained by importation ; and 
that it*is now computed and dd mil ted by 
the trade, that there i.s about 250,000 tons 
of wfought iron manulactiired according 
to the principles of the patent method cu 
the Petitioner’s father; and that about 
150,000 tons of iron, part of the above 
quantity, are rolled into bars, upon the 
exact and precise principle laid down in 
the specification of * the patent granted to 
the Petitioner’s father, without any ma- 
terial or practical detiation whatever ; and 
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prajing, that, as the facts herein stat<^l 
can be fully established by various au- 
thentic documentsand jeport^ of the navy 
board, and which are 'ready to be pro- 
duced before the House, and also on the 
authority of the most respectable cha- 
racters, some of whom are now holding 
high official situations under government, 
and most decisi'\;e and umjucstionable oral 
evidence, that the House' will, on a due 
idv<^ 3 Ugation of their case, condescend to 
deem me family of the Pelitioner’s fattier 
objects not undeserving of some parlia- 
mentary pcmuneraiion ; and they most 
humbly implore the House, that they may 
allowed to prove the above facts in sup- 
port of the Petition, and that such relief 
may be given as to the House shall seem 
meet.”-^Ordered to lie upon the table, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, January 27. 

Committee appointed on Public Ex- 
FENDiTURE.J Mr. Bankes conceiving tfiat 
there would be no objection to the mo- 
tion, without making any observation 
moved, ** That a Commjttec be appointed 
to examine and consider what regulations 
and checks have been established in order 
to controul the several branches of the 
Public Expenditure in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and how far the same have been 
eflbctual ; and what further measures can 
be adopted for reducing any part of the 
said expenditure, or diminishing the 
amount of salaries and emoluinents,<with- 
out detriment to the public service/^ And 
a Committee was appointed accordingly. 

Committee appointed on Sinecure 
Offices."! Mr. Bankes next moved, ‘‘That 
a Select (Committee be appointed to con- 
sider ,what offices in the United Kingdom, 
and in the foreign dominions of his Ma- 
jesty, come within the purview of the 2d, 
Sd, and 4th Resolutions which, upon the 
Slat day of May ISfO, were reported 
from the Committee on Public Expendi- 
ture;. and that they do report thair opi- 
nion therebpon to the House,^* and a 
Committeit Was appointed accordingly. 

King’s Household Bill."] The order 
of the day being read, for the House to 
resolve itself into a ^Committee of the 
whole^ House, upon the Bill for making 
proYiaion for the better support and ar- 
rangemenf of his Majesty’s Household, 
pnsl for the care of his Majesty’s reel and 
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personal property daring the continuance 
of his Majesty’s indisposition ; it was 
ordered, on the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, That it be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee, that they have 
power V.o divide the Bill into two. bills, if 
they think fit. On the motion, that the 
'Speaker do leave the chair, 

Mr. '^'ierney rose, and expressed himself 
extremely anxious, that what he should 
say on this occasion might not be miscon- 
ceived or misrepresented. The subject 
was one of much delicacy, and at the 
I'same time of so great importance, that 
while they inquired into iv, on one band, 
with tenderness and respect, they ought, 
on the other side, to bo allowed full and 
complete opportunity of understanding 
what they were doing, and this was the 
more necessary for him to insist upon, as 
he was sure there were many gentlemen 
who, neither from a perusal of the Bill, 
^of the papers on the table, or of all the 
information they had before them, could 
be awafire of the extent iorwhich the mea- 
sure went. Rising as he did al this mo- 
ment, it might be supposed that he would 
go into the minulim, and aiiswet the va- 
riety of statements contained in the papers 
produced ; but the contrary was his in- 
tention, for he could see no good purpose 
that could be answ*cred, and no real utility 
that could bo produced by an investiga- 
tion of detached papers and figures. From 
ail these it was impossible for him to make 
up liiswmind on the question, and when he 
could not see fiis own way, it was not his 
design to call on other gentlemen to fol- 
low a course, in which he could not be 
their guide. In saying this, it was far 
from his intention to insinuate that there 
had been any backw'ardiiess or unwilling- 
ness in the right hon. the (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to produce all the inibrma- 
tion called for. The papers were on the 
table, and for aught h^ knew they w'ere 
correct and fair ^ but then they did not 
aObrduhe information desired ; they only 
gave a> comparative statement of the ex- 
penditure on the Civil List for a few years, 
while he wanted to know, whether in any 
of these years it was possible to have 
made a retrenchment ? And this appeared 
to him to be the more necessary to be 
ascertained, as that expenditure, from the 
year 1804, had proceeded upon estimate, 
and that estimate had bhen greatly cx* 
ceeded. The expence of the l^rd Steward’s 
department, for itistwace, instead of (i5,000L 
a year, at which it bad been calculated in 
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1804, ilie next year rose to 84,000/. It gfoondj^ was t^t he opposed the motion 
was the existence of such facts as these for the Shaker's now leaving the chair, 
that induced, him to call on the House, to He wished to have a distant day fixed for 
examine the matter in detail before they that, as the •matt^ now stood ; and he 
agreed to a new and permanent arrange* would have opposed the motion altoge* 
nient: and for this purpose it was Jfisopi- thcr, as he thought the bill ought not at 
ninn that a Committee above stairs should all u> be entertained, but from a considera- 
he appointed, instead of proceeding in tion of its proposed purpose, to provide 
the blind and uninformed way they for the comfort and maintenance of the 
were iioW, by the right hon. gentleman mioiiarch in his distressed condition. It 
opposite, advised to pursue. The House purported to make a provision for his Ma * 
ought not to be contented with the mere jest^ in his illness, and he would 
information given by pninisters, they ought opposing it altogether, expose himself to 
to inquire into the subject themselves. Not^ misconstruction ; rbut his opinion of the 
that he meant tg throw any . imputation on measure was fixed ^ and though be might 
the right lion, gentlem^i opposite, who not deem it expedient, from the circuip- 
had freely given an account of the ex- stances he had noticed, to go to the length" 
penditure of the Civil List, which, as far he should otherwise have been inclined to 
as the figures went, he had no doubt was go, yet neither would he bring himself to 
correct ;"hut it nilbrded no insight into the acquiesce in a measure which seemed every 
state of the vouchers, why they had aug- way so prejudicial to the interest of the 
mented in amount, and how the money state. And here fid could not help calling 
had been called for; and without this it the attention of the House to one part of 
was of little or no consequence to the* the Bill, which he knew not by what meani 
House to know, ^hat instead of the esti- had crept into it, as it made no part of the 
mated 10, 000/. the expense of foreign instructions to those appointed to frame it. 
ministers had amounlod to bS.OOCf/. for He alluded to that part relating to his Ma^ 
instance, if they could not at the same Jcsly's Private Property. On this subject 
time ascertain why this was so, and what he found himself in great difficulty, and 
were the circumstances which demanded was not aware of any argument that could 
so great an increase. He might also offer shew the propriety of legislating upon it. 
similar observations respecting the Lord He would say nothing of the amount to 
Chamhcrlain’s department, but it was un- which, on the accumulaiiou of many years, 
necessary to enter into these partial dc- it must have risen, but he might state that 
tails, when they were of necessity shut he could not, nor did he believe anyigen- 
out from a comprehensive and generj^l view .tlemanwho heard him could come to a 
of the question, in all its* bearings and determination, thus incidentally to bestow 
branches, ilis object was, that every upon it legislative recognition. The Bill 
thing belonging to the Civil jfjst might be called on iheiii to appoint three commisx 
put on a footing honourable to the crown, sioners to superintend this fund, out of 
and consistent with its dignity and splen- which they were to be paid 1,000/. per 
flour; at the sane time that every thing annum each, and the House might readily 
should Jie open to the public, whose in- form an idea of what that sum must be 
terest ought to be consulted in any ar- which could afford so large a proportion 
ran^cments about to be made. Although for the mere auditing. He should be the 
in this sense he was aii advocate for the last man in the House to hurt the feelings 
strictest practical economy, yet he begged of the royal family, but, as a member of 
it to be understood, that there was jnot a parliament, he must protest against their 
man in the country who would les^ enter- recogniziiig this fund, uninformed as they 
tain a wish to abridge, in the slightest were to its amount and nature. He 
degree, either the pomp or splendour must also protest against the oath inteiidefi 
of royalty. But, in his mind, the expen* to be administered to these commissionfra,. 
diture might be made Ynuch more palata- by which they would be bound never to 
ble to the public, without being made less betray the secrets of the prison house/' 
in amount; and it whs more to the By this means, if any part of this fond, 
mode in which the business was con* which he did not mean to ,$ay was the 
ducted, than to eny objection which from case,— if any part of it should have arisen 
his.present information, he could have to from sources not intended to have consti*. 
its extent, th^ he wm, in every point of tuted private property, or to have been 
consideration, thqdedTy adverse. On this employed for private purposes, thea.pi|r% 
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liament would be excluded iVom the pojj- 
sibility of asirertainDi^ the facs and con- 
sequently from applying a remedy to the 
evil. In (!iscnR*:iiii^ tlus part of the sub 
ject h(i was »)f the chdica^'y of 

his siiualK^riT and that he was speaking ol 
things not c)rflinar'*y 'vithiii the view of 
parliament ; that he was consequently 
liable to misii^terpretjiion, and in some 
quarters, of wiH’ii) niisioteipretyrioii ; he* 
therefore wished that those royal persoii- 
age^^osl interested were ,pieaent in jthe 
House to hear his sintiinents. He was 
anxious that every syllable he uttered 
should be dealt out with becoming respect 
to, the monarch and those nearest con- 
^corned, but at the same time he could not 
consent to give more than was consistent 
with the circumstances and honour of the 
country. With this impression, he hoped 
die House would allow him to go rather 
more into detail than Re otherwise should 
have gone ; and lie should not have done 
10 , were it not a question of the greatest 
importance in every point of view'. — The 
Bill professed to be “ a Bill for making 
provision for the better support and ar- 
rangement of his Majesty^s household, and 
for the care of his Majesty's real and per- 
sonal properly during the continuance of 
his Majesty's indi.sposition." Now, the 
House would consider the circumstances 
under which the Bill so framed came for 
discussion. An act passed for settling the 
regency for 1 2 months under certain re- 
strictions, wdiicii act had very nearly ex- 
pired. 'J'he restrictions contained in that 
act were such as the prince of Wales felt 
were not only painful, but injurious and 
insulting to the character of his royal high- 
ness. Since thu passing of that act up to 
the present moment, his royal highness 
had conducted himself in such a manner, 
as not only to rail forth the admirntioti of 
the country, but also to remove any sus- 
ptcioii^ (if aqy man had suspicion lurking 
in his mind at the time the act passed), 
that his future conduct would not be re- 
gulated in the same manner' The whole 
of his royal highness’s conduct h’.vl been 
directed by attention to the comforts of 
bis royal father, and wdiich had on alt oc- 
casions done credit to himsidf, and would 
give the lie direct to any insinuations to 
the contrary. There was nothing in his 
royai highness’s past conduct that cciuld 
leaddliai to a suspicion that if he was cloth- 
ed ndth full powers would abuse those 
powers; What was the return which his 
w/e^al higtuiassliad met with? By this 
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Bill he was to he treated as a person not 
fit to be trusted — as if he had not atoned 
for any supposed or imaginar.y errors by 
the rectitude of his cmubict, and conse- 
quently had not wiped otf that dark dis- 
trust wjiich had dictated the measure 12 
months since. (Hear, hear, from thr* mi- 
•nisterial benches, acconipaiiioi with a 
smile !)^The right hon. gentlemen seemed 
ainiiseaNvith these opinions, biU he did 
not see much of comicality in them, and 
he w.ould endeavour to convince the right 
hon. gentlemen so., In considering the 
,act, he must make two a.ssumption.s. In ihe 
first place, that it would iq substance place 
his royal vij^glin^ss on the throne per. mi-* 
nently, (in the event that what all desired 
did not forlunaieiy happen) and that it 
would make such arrangements that his 
Majesty might, if happily m. could, re- 
sume the royal authority. Secondly, that 
his royal highness ceased to be prince of 
Wales on that assumption, and of course 
‘whatever was vested in him as prince of 
Wales,, vvas at an end also; that was to 
say, the executive government would be 
entirely in liim. But the prinC!))los which 
he had assumed would be violated by this 
Bill ; for last year the country only re- 
cognized one Court, — Parliament were 
now called upon to establish two courts. 
With respect to the estabiisliments of 
these courts, many gentlemen who had not 
heard the speech of the right hon. the 
Chancellor of llie Exchequer in detailing 
the plan, would be totally in the dark. It 
was proposed fo vote 70,000/. per annum 
in addition, and to make his royal high- 
ness a present of J 00,000/. Now” when 
he asked for explanaiion on this sub- 
ject, how was he answered ? Why, the 
right hon. gentleman, as he understood 
the plan, had stated it to he thki : Ills 
Majesty had a civil list revenue of 050,000/, 
(putting out of the question the revenues 
arising from the ducbieft of Cornawll and 
Lancaster) ; out of that list he paid 
dO,OO0/. to the prince of Wales ; he there- 
fore had at his disposal an available in* 
come ol’ about 000,000/. Of that sum it 
was proposed to take 170,000/. namely, 
100,000/. for his Majesty’s household, 
60,000/ for his privy purse, i-and 10,000/. 
lor her Majesty’s additional expenditure. 
This gross sum oF ITO.OOO/, deducted from 
the 000,000/. would leave a clear income 
of 730,0(K)/. This wanrrone side of the 
question. On the other, it was proposed 
to add the sum of ^7 0,000/. which would 
bring it to SOO^GOO/^ to which most be 
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added also, 50,000/. to be given to his ol be transferred to that which accom- 
royal highness as prince of Wales, mak- panied the Regent? If not so transferred 
ing in the iVIiolc 850,000/. leaving the the Regent ^ould have 130,000/. not uti- 
civil list revenue in the hands of hiii royal der parliamepjtary control ; and if they 
highness, 50,000/. Jess than what his royal were, her Majesty would liave 70,000/. 
father eiyoyed. Now, whether tife sum a year to pay physicians, and the surplus 
|i 0 propo^d to be given was more or^ would go to the augmentation of that 
less than enough to maintain the dignity private property, the amount of which 
of the sojvtreign, he was not at present ihey had no ni^ans of ascertaining, but 
prepared to say, and tlierefore it was which must already be enormous, Tha 
necessary the House should be informed, consequence \vas, that the privy jstffe. 
It had been stated, loo, by the right insft;ad of belonging to the oliice of 
honourable gentlem& that his Royal I king, came to belong to the man, which 
Highness would defray the expence oP wfaS a complete perversion of its meaning 
the Windsor eslablishmotit when there, and intcntioif. Would the House, then. 


out of the revenue thus appropriated for 
this purpose; but with respect to Carlton 
House, there was no precise inJbrmation 
given : and he had only to observe, that 
the prospect held out to the country 
was likely to be falsihed in the same 
manner as the Estimates of 1 S04> had been. 
There were 170,000/. taken from the civil 
list and 120,000^/, added to it; bqt then 
they were also to recollect tj^at the Prinqp 
of Wales enjoyed an excliequer itfeome 
beyond )vhat was appropriated to the 
civil list, of 70,000/, wliich, on the whole, 
made his income 20,000/. a year more 
than that enjoyed by his Majesty. But 
this was not all. This sum was to form 
a fund, over which parliament was to 
have no controul. He did not doubt that 
it would, by the Prince Regent, be appli- 
ed most honourably and properly^ but, 
as a member of parliament!*, he must de- 
clare it to be a monstrous proposition, 
that the person entrusted with the royal 
functions should have a fund of 70,000/. 
uncontrolled by parliament, and only 
appearing in a parenthesis in the speech 
ol the minister. This alone was, in his 
opinion, a sufficient objection to the bill ; 
but there were many others. Her Ma- 
jesty was appointed to the control of the 
king's household, with 170,000/. a year 
as one civil list, and another civil litt was 
granted to the Prince Regent. By this 
plan two privy purses were established. 
The Prince of Wales, indeed, as ad- 
ministering the royal authority, was cer- 
tainly eiititlod to that appendage to roy- 
islty ; but he could see no reason for the 
aame being continued to the King in hU 
fetirement.; Would the right hon. the 
Chancellor of che Exchequer tell him, 
which of the two came under Mr. Burke’s 
bill f How were the charges on the privy 
purse to stand ? Were they to remain on 
that left with tlie Queen for his Majesty,* 
(VOL. XXL) 


act honourably towards the country* if 
they agreed to this vote of money, ap- 
parently to augment a fund already abun- 
dantly too large? He could not think 
that even 35.000/.' could be expended 
annually on physldans ; but if twice that 
sum vvere necessary, let it be shewn, and 
he w'lis ready to vote it ; but he never 
wosild consent to recognize a privy purse 
to the king as a man, which was wisely 
given to him by parliament, as connected 
with the oflice of the kingly government. 
This also formed one of his main objec- 
tions to the measure. The bill, he was 
aware, was not easily comprehended; 
but now, when gentlemen must see to 
what an objectionable extent it went, he 
'put it to the House, whether they could 
consent to pass it, before they had.^very 
particle of information connected with 
It before them ? He must remind them, 
that in what they were now doing they 
must copsitier themselves as provid- 
ing for a new reign ; acid could they 
consent to do this on the loose and im- 
perfect statements of which ihey were 
in possession ? If they did, they ran tho 
risk of placing the Prince Regent in a 
situation attended with the most unplea- 
sant circumstances. He oqsht to ascend 
the throne with the confidence of the 
people; and cofbld this be tiie case 
if be was p\it in possession of a fund 
which, no king before ever possess- 
ed ? The right hon. gentleman had 
said, .that the sum of lOflOoU waa to 
be placed in the hands of the Prince to 
meet certain engagements of'- honour. 
And here he would discharge his duty and 
speak out. These engagements of honour 
must mean debts— they could mean no- 
thing else ; every* man in the country 
knew the situation of his royal highness, 
and would at once understand them Ui that 
light, and that this 70,000/. was to be ap« 

(Z) 
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plied in »rsidually liquidating these debt^ 
his royal hichuess. This was the sum 
and substance of the right bOR. gentleiiifin s 
statement to the House, that on the faith 
of the income of 120,000/. his royal high- 
ness had entered into certain engagements 
of honour. If these engagements were 
sifted, it wou1d*be found that no other re- 
proach could sfttacii to his royal htglines.^ 
on account of them than a want of atten- 
tion nobis aflairs, negligence, and perhaps 
some degree of profusion. He should, in* 
his own opinion, be wanting in his d,u^,i 
if he did not say to the House that they 
ought to meet this difTicuUy fairly. He 
did not mean to say that this sum, which 
was now proposed to be left to the uncon- 
trouled disposal of the Prince Regent, 
should be assigned to commissioners fur 
the liquidating and discharging his royal 
highness’s debts. Thi«, he hoped in God, 
would not be attempted to be done, though 
he still thought it better than to vote an 
uncontrouled sum to the Regent ; but*^ he 
would say to them. If you wish that his 
royal highness should possess the confi- 
dence and alRctions of the country, do not 
leave this stain upon him. He would say 
to them, if you are really as liberal as you 
would wish to be thought, pay oft' the 
debts of his royal highness at once. W hiie 
he said this, he knew that he was stating 
what, to many, would appear a very un- 
popiflar proposition, but caring nothing as 
'to what construction might be put upon- 
his conduct, or whether he might*oftend 
the high, or offend the low^ he would say, 
that the Prince’s debts, unless <it could be 
shewn that they w'ere disgracefully con- 
tracted, ought to be paid by parliament, 
and that if they were merely the fruit of 
negligence or profusion, as he was con- 
vinced would be found to be the case 
whenever they were investigated, he was 
ready to vote for their payment. He* 
really could not conceive how a more dis- 
graceful line of conduct cou|d be adopted, 
than to embarrass the Prince Regent with 
the discharge of a debt, the nature and 
extent of which was not publicly known. 
It lookedi in fad, as if something mon- 
strous was' considered to exist in those 
debts, which coald not he avowed. It 
was well known that bis Majesty, hav^g 
no resources of his own,>had the debts ^ 
the Civil List .paid by the nation; land the 
Prince, while he half Separate funds of his 
own, wee no doubt to be called upon to 
dtsehargelitsewn debts Ofibdf those IdiidA; 
bat now, when he had no separate funds, ; 
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his debis ought in like manner to be dis- 
charged by »lu* nation. The ponsequenecs 
of this conduct, of thus placing the debts 
j of his royal highness in this alarming and 
disadvantageous point of view, wouhl rea- 
dily, in his mind, occur to every one — de- 
prived of this controu] of the fa ids destin- 
ed for his father, and bound to the dis- 
charge of engagements of lionouf, to whom, 
and to wliat extent no man could tell.. In 
times like these, was it dot highly duf^er- 
ous to the throne, that it should be so tUa- 
nacled and fettered } There was a t^latbse 
in the Bill, to which he would briefly advert. 
It is siatet(, thaf since 1804, the charges 
of the Civil List have exceeded the funds 
by about I24,0(>(V annually. It might 
turn out that this was very correct, and 
that this excess was justifiabic Perhaps, 
then, his royal highness would soon expe- 
rience something like the embarrassments 
of liis father. How, then, w^ould he be 
enabled to discharge these engagements of 
honour? It was proper to observe, that 
rtie IPriiice’s debts had never yet been in 
any manner discharged by the nation, but 
had hitherto been liquidated (tiit of his 
own funds up to the last two years. — On 
all these grounds be was desirous, before 
he came to a decision,^)! having a full view 
of every particular connected with this 
important subject, and that the Prince Re- 
gent should be placed on the throne with 
a mind free from einbaiTassmcnt, that he 
migh4 employ it in ilio great public duly 
imposed on him. The House ought to see 
every thing arranged and established on a 
solid footing, and at the same time so libe- 
ral and splendid, a.s to be equally honour- 
able to the givers and to the receiver. 
But he objected to slurring over any part 
of this important matter: such a- mode of 
proceeding was neither fit for royalty or 
the plain* dealing of that House. Why« 
then, were they called bn to vote by fnece^ 
meal? Why to slur over the provision 
whicii they would necessarily be called 
on, and ought to make . for the amiablei 
Princesses, who, they were told, would 
live, wdien in town, with the Regent, and 
when in the country with the Queen. Was 
this a treatment fitting the 'kge and iCha*' 
racter of these, princesses ? The liouso 
ought at once to niake a suitable provision 
for them. It Wa* well known that in 1804 , 
20/K)0/. was allowed to the Queen on ac- 
count of. tb^ encrcased expenees to^ which 
she was exposed, dh their. account-r-But 
tfah' w|iole of ^.thepseacAt .proceedfhgs>CAQif 
ried suspicion on the face of them. It was 
2 
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e.vident that there was every dispositioi 
to liberality in the House — a disposition li 
do every ihi/ig becoming the splendou* 
and dignity of the throne and the roya 
family. Why, then, did not the righ 
hon. gentleman come forward at«ance 
and take from the country what every 
man was %eady to give, provided it was 
not greater than the funds and exigencies 
of the country would allow. If they did 
' not enter at present upon a full arrange- 
ment, every year they went on they would 
be continually expos<;d to a fresh discus 
sion on the subject of the Civil List. 1 
was true they w<|ro told that the averagt 
excess had been hitherto tflschjg’ged out o 
the Droits of Admiralty and the excesj 
of the Scotch Revenue, and that if the ex* 
penditurc of his royal highness should ex- 
ceed that average excess, it would be nc 
cessary to come to parliament. Wha 
was this, he would ask, but an indirect 
staumicnt, that an addition was to be made 
to the Civil List to the amount of this ave 
rage excedent, wiiile in the outset he wai 
to be curtailed ot',‘)0 0()0/. enjoyed by his 
lather. I'he fact was, that this was a plan 
to keep the Riince Regent always in re- 
straint, always under the necessity of ap- 
plying for soim tliing from ministers, for 
whioli, no doubt, he was to give something 
to niiiiislers in return. Their conduct ap- 
peared here in the most artful light. He 
VI anted, therefore, to see the Prince entire- 
ly free from ministers. During the whole 
of the last reign, animosities had taken 
place respecting the paying off the debts 
contracted by the Civil List, Why, then, 
would not the minister at one'e come down, 
and ask from the House, he would not say 
a lavish grant, but such a sum as they 
ought to grant? Was it tiie way that the 
(’ivil List ought to be provided for at the 
commencement of a reign, to tell the 
House that the excedent of 121.j00()/. was 
to be paid out the Droits of Admi- 
ralty and Scotch Revenue? Every thing 
on this business was left unexplained,* and 
the House was left completely involved in 
doubts and perplexities. Throughout the 
whole Bill, there was an apparent distrust 
of his royal highness, yvhile every thing 
was calculated to appear like very great 
kindness to him. In place.of the 100,000/. 
taken from the Civil List, 70,000/. was to 
be given him, for which he was to be 
under no cuntroul? Bat this was one side 
of the picture only, and it was proper a^lso 
to look^t the other. ^lere, then, was a 
settled ^fitrust manifested respecting the < 
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I ii^tention of his royal highness ; he was 
considered by them as incapable, and un- 
fit to be trusted with the management of 
his father’s servants ) the father was placed 
under the controul, not of hb son, but of 
others. The distrust entertained of the 
Prince Regent was the real reason for all 
this conduct. Was there any person, he 
would ask, averse to tiie Mtrusting the 
Care of his Majesty’s person to the Queen? 
But be could not see how, admiitingth^ 
his Majesty shmild really want lhos4^rds 
of tfie bed- chamber and equerries now to 
be allowed him, there was any difficulty 
in supposing t|;iat her Majesty would de- 
sire some of her own retinue should 
delegated to attend upon him. Did they 
suppose that the Prince Regent would 
turn oil' his Majesty^s old servants-? The 
wFiole Civil List had last year been granted 
for his Majesty ; oqd he would ask, whatt 
proportion of all the numerous retinue had 
ever attended upon his Majesty ? It would 
appear that in April only one lord of the 
becf-chamber and one equerry had really 
waited upon him ; but since July this hod 
been alt^ether discontinued. What was 
all tins for, then, he would ask, if there 
was not a distrust of the Prince ? Why 
was the Queen to be placed at the head of 
a separate Court ? (heor, hear !} He meant 
nothing here, but that she was to have 
the separate and uncontroulablc power; 
not controulable even by the Treasury, of 
the 1 10,000/. augmented by that pan of 
•the privy purse which was also at her dis- 
posal, • Her Majesty was to have no fewer 
than 21 servants at her disposal for this 
support o& the* dignity and splendour of 
iie King ! Her Majesty had also an 
ablisliment of her own, as Queen Consort, 
and this was a necessaiy part of the Civil 
''jsl, and composed part of the 'splendour 
f the throne; but now all this was to be 
ivithdruwn from it. And was this not a 
new court, if a sum of 220,000/. was to bo 
mted to her Majesty, with a Master of 
Jorse, and ihfi other officers which went 
n the train of a court ? If all that did 
lot constitute a separate court,* he really 
did not know what a separate court meant* 
He diihnot mean to say fhat her Majesty 
would differ with the Prince Regent, but 
>e wdold say, then, that if th'iily pulled 
.ogether, there would be an increased in- 
fluence, which it was proper also not to 
lose sight of. ^ His royal bigness would 
lave occasion to sup))fy, for his own esta- 
•Hshment, all the servants taken away 
Vom him to the otber^ and this would ne- 
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cessarily occasion an increase of infld- 
ence. But shouM there at any time be 
any clifTcrcnce, (he did not mean to say 
any personal diftercnce, for that he was 
convinced would never take place between 
his royal highness and her Majesty, but 
any political difference between them), 
then the JVince Regent would feel himself 
checked by th^ measures of a rival court. 
All riiis was the necessary continuance of 
of last year. Did his royal 
highness approve of those restrictions/ by 
which the Queen^s power was placed 
above his own ? The Oueen was placed 
over a separate court, and armed with se- 
parate power and separate patronage. 
Thi?, he would vsay, ought not to be the 
case, and he was sure that he was then 
saying that which if her Majesty coul/J 
hear him say, she would have no hesita- 
tion in thanking him Tor. Fie did not 
mean to say that her Majesty would ever 
condescend to carry on intrigues against 
the administration ; but this could be ywry 
well done by others in her name, who 
might fiml ic very convenient to have a 
separate court to fall back upon, for the 
purpose of playing off their maiiteuvres. 
It was possible that this Bill might have 
been submitted to his royal highness, but 
yet not sufficiently explained to him ; for 
it was almost impossible to conceive that 
if it vvtre explained, he could ever ap- 
prove of such a Bill. In this Bill could 
they find any real advantage resulting to 
the comforts of his Majesty, or any grati- 
iicatioii to the private feelings of the 
Queen, from the plan of the right hoii. 
gentleman ? What he waiUeJ was, that 
the custody of the King should be en- 
trusted to her Majesty ; but while he said 
this, he wished to have a distinct sum 
voted, in addition to the Civil List, that 
bis royal highness might be enabled to 
make the proper arrangements for his fa-i 
ther. Those who objected to such a mea- 
sure could only object to it from thinking 
that the intentions of the ilation towards 
the King would be interrupted by (^is royal 
highness. But he would ask, if any son 
could have possibly shewn more attach- 
incnt to a father, or any Prince have pos- 
sibjy^haved with more decorum to the 
King, than his royal highness had done. 
He would put it to the House then, whe- 
ther they thought the present Bill ought 
to be allowed to pass into a law ? lie 
would repeat it, that it was the duty of 
l^arliament at the present momeht; lb take 
the whole arrangement of the pivil List, 
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and of his Majesty^s household into their 
consideration. What w’ould be the 
harm then, he would ask; in waiting 
till they had sufficient information, and 
sufficient time to consider all this ? But 
the right hon. gentleman had said 
^that, if the bill should not ^ow pass, 
"the restrictions would expire on the JSth 
of Fabt uary, and th^ consequence Would 
be, that the Prince would be left com- , 
pletely without controul. Now, if there 
was any subject on which he should wish 
the free and unfettered Consent of the 
Prince, it was that of his future establish- 
ment, as l^e certainly wifs of opini6ti that 
any conce!>sion of his royal highness' to 
the public would come vi-ith much more 
grace from him in ttu plenitude of his 
power, than at a time like the present, 
when it looked as if they were driving a 
bargain wiili him before he could get out 
of the situation. All that could take 
' place on the ISth of February, would be 
that those disgraceful clauses would be 
^one away, ^ by which* the Regent was 
prevented from making peers, ami other- 
wise curtailed of the necessary ^powers of 
government. Did the right hVn. gentle- 
man really think that any thing improper 
would take place on the part of the Prince 
ill the course of one fortnight ? It would 
be satisfactory to the country, that a 
proper confidence should be reposed in 
the Prince Regent, and that proper means 
should be taken for placing him with suf- 
ficient dignity on the throne. The Par- 
liament was itself responsible for the 
manner in which that was performed, and 
was bound to take care that he should be 
freed from any incumbrances which could, 
in the slightest manner, interfere wdth the. 
spleiidou* of the monarchy. He would 
conclude with thanking the House for the 
attention they had shewn him. He had 
conformed himself at present to the prin- 
ciples of the bill, without going into that 
detajl, to w'hich he might afterwards be 
inclined to enter in the committee. He 
did not wish to embarrass the government, 
but he could not help expressing his dis- 
approbation of going into a committee at 
resent on the bill, thinking that it would 
e preferable to put it oftTo a distant day, 
and wishing that a committee should be 
appointed for entering into an immediate 
investigation of all tke matters, which, 
could throw light upon the subject. 

Mr. Johnstone ef.id he was of opinion, 
that the House would not discharge their 
duty to llij public if they agieed to the 
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arraiigeknent in the mannef proposed by 
the Bii), and ^lid not provide for the inde- 
pendence of the Prince Regent by an ade* 
qiiate Civil List. They were also bound 
to take those wholsome precautions re- 
commended by the constitution Ibr secu- 
ring rc^onsibility in the expenditure. 
Ttieriglu lion, genllemati who spoke \ 2 LSt, 
had not.eritercd into the details of the sub-^ 
ject, and he should follow his example; 
at the same time he should observe upon 
one or two cases, in which he hoped he 
should not be accused of entertaining any 
narrow or .mean views. He was disposal 
to think, that/rnaking prope^ allowances 
for the alteration in the vapiue of money, 
the expence in various departments of the 
Civil List would not be found to have ex- 
ceeded that of the best times of our histo- 
ry; hut when, in 1801-, they were called' 
Upon to vote an excess of 200,000/. he 
would venture to state, that if there was 
not such a fund as the Droits of Admiral- 
ty, the excess would not have taken place; 
ministers woulTl have economised better. 
Tins was enough to prove the impolicy 
and the improvidence of not adhering to 
the custom of our ancestors, by limiting 
the amount of the Civil List, without ad- 
mitting the supply of any contingent 
funds. He made no charge against any 
one, for tlic practice had obtained in all 
administrations, ill that of Mr. Pitt, in that 
of lord Grenville, and in that of his right 
hon. friend the present Chancellor ol the 
Exchequer; but that was no reas*on why 
it should be permitted, now that it was 
brought before the attention of the House, 
With respect to the Droits of Admiralty, 
some persons contended, that they belong- 
ed to his Majesty, upon the same grounils 
that oJl his other property did, but even if 
that were the case, it furnished no reason 
why they should not be regulated by par- 
liament. Me conceived that, even if iijs 
Majesty were in perfect healili, it would 
be competent to them to debate ppon all 
his revenues. If not, they had, taken an 
unwarrantable liberty indeed, in voting 
for Mr, Burke’s Bill. They had also taken 
a great liberty in regulating the amount 
of pensions to be granted out of the Scotch 
nereditary revenues. If it was said, that 
this competency was 'restricted to emer- 
gencies only, then be would answer, that 
this emergenoy bad now occurred; so 
that the only question was, whether it be- 
came them to takes a narrow and limited 
view or a targe one. There was gteat^ 
force in what the aright hon. gentleman, 
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tlwho spoke last had said, as to the power 
and authority granted to the Queen. It 
was known that there were six persons 
under her hiflupnee in the House of Peers, 
and four in the House of Commons, and he 
thought it a necessary step to provide, that 
those gentlemen who were appointed to 
the diRerent offices described in the Bill, 
should not have seats in dial House. 1'he 
importance of settling a specific sum for 
the Civil List, was great in point d^eco- 
nomy, and tf they legislated Without a 
view to it, they would not do their duty. 
With regard to the Droits nf Admiralty 
and other fiMids, much more might be said ; 
but it was a disagreeable 'subject to touch* 
upon, even though he could not be sup- 
posed to entertain a wish to make any in- 
|•vidious personal allusion. Thefe was one 
instance, however, which proved in a re- 
markable manner the importance of ad- 
hering to the strict principle of the Civil 
List. The services of sir Sidney were 
^ell known ; and no grant that any mi- 
nister could propose for him would be re- 
fused by parliament; but he found that 
in 181] a sum of 7,375/.. had been paid 
to sir Sidney Smith, under the head of ex- 
traordinary disbursements, for services 
performed in Egypt and Syria in 1708. 
Sir Sidney Smith deserved this in a tenfold 
degree, for he rated high his services, not 
only in the repulse of the French at Acre, 
but also in the negociations carried on for 
producing their departure from Egypt. 
But if it was fitting to make this grant, 
why had it been delayed for so many 
years ? This could not have happened if 
the principle of the Ciyil List bad been 
adhered to. The House had a right, in 
his opinion, to regulate these Droits; and 
now was the time. It would be infinitely 
belter to raise the Civil List at once to the 
probable amount of the expenditure, and 
to compel the minister to come to parlia- 
ment ; and account for every excess in 
that expenditure. He would not, how- 
ever, vote against the Bill, though be had 
thoujjht it right to make these observatiom 
that the House might be in posse^sfbn of 
bis.view of the subject. 

Mr. Maithm Montague begged larre to 
explain under what circumstances the 
payment to sh* bidney Smith had been 
made. The truth was, that it was a mere 
discharge, without even iuteren, of a debt 
due for money advanced, and he thoifght 
if it was justifiable under any circum- 
stances, U whs 80 in the present 4n6.tancc. 
It ought noft to be believed \\y^ the g: ant 
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alluded to by bis bon. friend was given as 
a retnuiieration or reward, for the public 
wete yet indebted to him for conveying 
l<hc court of Lisbon lo-the LraziU. He 
thought it but fair that this noble and ge- 
nerous person should have the advantage 
of an explanation on this subject* that it 
might be seen there was nothing like a 
surreptitious grftnt connected with his 
name, • 

!V^- ' Johnstone said, he did not slate that 
the sunftgranted to sir Sidney Smith w^s 
out of the Droits of Admiralty, but out of 
the fund of extraordinary disbursement!. 
He found that the claim wa^^ of twelve 
.years standing, and concluded if that claim 
were just, that government must be w'rong 
in withholding it. 

Mr. Montague assured his hon. friend that 
he had stated the fact correctly, and that 
so far from that gallant j^lBcer being re- 
paid, part of bis pay as captain was with- 
held, while absent on another service. 

iSir Thomas Turtm confessed, that he 
felt considerable difliculty in objecting t6 
a Bill which had for its object the main- 
tenance of an establishment for a king so 
severely aillicted as the monarch of Great 
Britain, though he felt it his duty to ex- 
press his drxide<l opinion against the 
principle of it. From particular circum- 
stances, he had not bad it in his power to 
pay due attention to lliu voluminous docu- 
ments laid upon the table, but even from 
the cui’sory manner in which they had 
fallen under his observation, be thought he 
could point out items in them which would 
render the addition of the 70,000/. pro- 
posed by the ri^ht hon. the* Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wholly unnecessary. 
He requested members lo direct their 
attention to the head of the diplomacy of 
the country : in the year 1801-, the esti- 
mate foe this expence, it would be re- 
marked, was 62,000/. and yet the expen- 
diture exceeded 168,000/. being an ex- 
cess of no less than 96,000/. It might very 
reasonably be supposed, that some years 
ago, 62,000/. would not be deemed an ex- 
travagant sum', but in the present situation 
of the country, where we had so little oc- 
casion for diplomatic missions, surely it 
would not be denied that the excess of 
96,000/. was a little extraordinary. It 
might be reckoned invidious to mention 
names ; and no one; he hoped, could be- 
lieve him capable of doing so from any 
unworthy motive : but he could not help 
adverting to the sum paid on account of 
tha.niarquis Wellesley’s mission to Spain. 
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^ Nearly 16,000/. had been advanced for 
that occasion, and the sum was stated un- 
der two y ears ( I 1 0- 1 1 ), though. this noble- 
man, it was well known, had returned in a 
few inoiiilis from ihe time of his departure 
on that mission. Yet for these few months 
nearly 16,000/. had been charged. This 
wasaproininent feature. It, however, might 
possibly be a very proper item ; but he 
Vished'to'know that it was so ; amFthat he 
could not know without further investiga- 
tion. Such an investigation, therefore, he 
could not in justice to, his constituents dis- 
pense with, and would do every thing in 
his power to promote it. The House had, 
as yet, no gOrJjd gi^unds to proceed upon. 
Without agreeing exactly with his right 
lion. friend near him, also was disposed 
to be liberal in his grants to the crown; 

' but he repeated, that they would not do 
justice to their constituents, if they added 
one shilling to the public burthens with- 
out knowing the grounds on wdiich they 
acted. They ought to be prepared to 
state fully the reasons of tli^ir proceedings 
to their^ constituents; and this lie could 
not do without more accurate inforniation 
on this subject.* Possibly an explanation 
might be given in the course of this debate, 
and he should be glad to hear it, for be 
was not hostile to the principle of the Bill. 
He thought it absolutely necessary, how- 
ever, that ministers should be under the 
necessity of applying to parliament for sup- 
plying any excess in the Civil List expen- 
diture. ‘The best plan would be to raise 
the Civil List at once to the probable 
amount of the expenditure, as had been 
suggested by a right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site; and that if any excess should take 
place, the minister should be obliged to ap- 
ply to parliament, without the power of 
making up the difference out of tire ad- 
miralty droits, or any other fund not under 
the control of the legislature. 

* Mr. Whitbread said, that'there could be 
no question but that the claims of sir Sid- 
ney Sirdth deserved the highest regard ; 
and, that his services were beyond alt 
praise which it was in his power to bestow, 
was equally clear ; but it appeared from 
what had fallen from several hon. gen* 
tiemen, that the House had an imperious 
duty to discharge with respect to that gal- 
lant officer; it owed to the Hereof Acre, 
(whose name, indeed, wanted no epithet) 
an opportunity to explafin the item to 
which his name was aQixed : it was not 
now a question wheibifr his services merit- 
ed, the reward, which would be carried, 
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were it put, by acclamation ; but it was a ^ixne wlien the former bill passed, the re- 
debt due to him to allow him, before a niotcst conception. Would it at thsa time 
committee of that House, to justify or ex- have been believej.1, that the arrears would 
plain that claim which appeared in the amount, during 9 years, to the enormous 
documents produced. Not less ,was ex- sum, annually, of 124,000 /. } And how 
planation due to the hon. gentleman sitting did it come out that such was the fact ? 
next toVilie Chancellor of the Exchequer, Not in any regular oflicial way, but by a 
(Mr. Arbuthnot,} for whom he had much side wind when the present bill was 
private fegard, than it was to srr Arthur* brought forward. He thought that before 
Paget and the marquis Wellesley, whose it should pas*^, it was incumbent on 
names were likewise inserted. Why ters to explain to the House hov^ffTap- 
some of those items {^ad remained so long pened that the expences of the Civil List 
on the Civil List, and why debts so loi^ I regularly exceeded the sum voted for it by 
due had not be/^n before liquidated, w^as an *at>out 124,000/. It might pdlsibly be the 
inquiry which the public bad a right to case that the grant for the Civil Li.st;wa8^ 
demand : they had a right to know in the below the necessary expenditure of it by 
first place, whether the sums stated to have that sum; but if such were the case, 
been discharged, were in reality paid; ministers ought to have laid before parlia- 
and whether in the second place being so *ment the causes of this necessity. When 
paid, they were due for services performed the allowance fqr the Civil List was settled 
or debts incurred. What was the fact with by parliament, tfiey never contemplated 
regard to marquis Wellesley t After the that their grant would have been so far de- 
noble marquis had received his appoint* heient ; and if it was true, that for the 
ment on a misaion to Spain, he dingered iSst 9 years it was absolutely necessary 
several months in this country under oir- that the expenditure should exceed by 
cuinstances peculiarly suspicious, every 124,000/. the sum allowed, parliameiit 
cxpcnce was gone to suited to the dignity ought not to be left to guess at this ncces- 
of an ambassador from Great Britain ; and sity ; but it should have been distinctly 
yet when the accounts under the Civil List staled to them, l^y the letter of the act 
were produced, no less a sum than 1(3,000/. regulating the Civil List, it was necessary 
was charged in addition to the amount al- to come to parliament whenever the ex- 
ready incurred. He was charging no- pemliture exceeded the income. The 
thing against any individuals : no doubt frameis of that act had not conceived any 
upon investigation v would turn out that oihei way of snf*pl> ing a deficiency? They 
the payments had lu en projierly and iie^ liad never taken into their contemplation 
cos.sarily made, but the country, the House, secret funds which could be applied to 
urvi the individuals iliemselves demanded, that purpose, such as the droits of ad- 
ihat, bcfoic a committee] the fullest ex- iniraky,* the’ pioceeds of the duchy of 
planation should be given. Before he could Lancaster, and other things of that descrip- 
suiier the Speaker to quit the chair, for the tion. If the House were now to pass this 
purpose t)f going into a committee on the ; bill as presented, they would be recog- 
hill rlt)w depending, he called on the | nixing the necessity of an excess in (he 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to assign expenditure above the income of the Civil 
some reasons, if any such existed, why the List, to the amount of 124,000/. annually, 
examination recftiired should not be made! without having any proper information out 
Hitherto the right hon. gentleman had sat of what fund this denciency was to be sup- 
in perfect silence, not condescending to plied. He had no information which 
make any reply, and the Houeenvas re* would justify him in voting, that U was, 
quired, hoodwinked and blindfold, to de- nccewary that the expenditure of the Civil < 
dare by this Bill tliat the excess of List should exceed the income settled by • 
124,000/. ought to be incurred. The last parliament in so large'a sum as 15^,000/.. 
enactment Scarcely contemplated the pos- annually ; and, therefore, until be h^d such, 
sibility of such an increase, but it provided, information he could not see hpiUr it would 
that if it should ever occur, application was | be possible for him to sanctioll^tbat propp.^.. 
to be made to parliament. Had that ap- siiioh by his vote. Jn4a^peadetit of this ■ 
plication ever 'Iheen made ? No. And consideration, there was something in the 
the reason wasobvi^s ; ministers had had title of the prescOift bill to which he felt 
recourse to a.contio^ot fund, out of which the most serious dejections, lu title 
they discharged the arrears, an4 of wLich of the bill, a necessity ‘W«» syijted*. for 
contingent fund parliament had not, at the baking provision for the better support 
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und «u:rangetnent of hw Majesty^g house-' 
bold. , Now, it appeared to him that there 
ws^S no such necessity; for^ when the 
whole government of the country was 
about to be confided to the Princ6« it would 
be a supposition highly injurious to the 
feelings and cliaracter of a moat alTec* 
tionate son, to imagine that he would not 
be sufficiently attentive to whatever be- 
loQged to the care and comfort of big royal 
fatbet without the provisioi^^ of an act of 
parliament. The bill appeared to him 
unnecessary for what was its professed 
object, and* to be really intended for Ad 
other purpose, but to create separate 
* sources of influence, which, in any change 
of circumstances, might operate very pre- 
judicially, to the interests of the country. 
The bill went to establish two separat6. 
courts. If those two courts drew together. 
It, was evident that the influence of the 
crown would be very much increased ; but 
if they were not to draw together, the 
public business might be much impeded. 
At present the House could know nothing 
of the intentions of the Regent but through 
those ministers who made him. Those 
ministers had maile him say, that it was 
necessary for parliament to make this pro- 
vision for his royal father; but to those who 
kuowthe feelings of his royal highness, that 
provision would appear most unnecessary. 
When he looked at the bill now presented to 
the Hcusc, he could not avoid asking where 
was the necessity of all this machinery ? 
why were the claians to be imposed so 
unnecessaiily numerous ? Let the claims 
on the honour of the Prince; let his debts, 
for that was the plain meaning of the 
word, be discharged. They had been 
long due, and an annual sum had been set 
a|lart for their liquidation, which, it was 
suppofed, would have been eiiected be- 
fore the year 1811. That, however, did 
not appear to.be the case, and they were 
then called on to grant to his royal high- 
ness the sum of 100,000/. and an annuity 
of 70,000/. for an unlimited period, to 
discharge debts, which, whatever was 
their amount, must necessarily be limited. 
Was this right? Were the House of Com- 
mons to bdieve that his royal highness 
owed (hbse debts without having received 
any coimnunieation liom him ? This was 
iHit tbe pursued in the year 
But it was not the fashion with ministers to 
advise Elis royal highaeis to make any 
communteatioD. No; they were to godss 
that he wanted 100,000/. and they were 
to vote it; they were to suppose thid be 
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needed 70,000/. pertinnum, and it was to ^ 
be paid, from an intuitive conviction, that 
bis royal highness owed it. Was that a 
situation in which the House ought to be 
placed ? Why were they not apprised of 
the state of the debt? Why were they 
not informed how many years tiiyg; annuity 
should be allowed for its discharge ? Was 
rit customary to vote 100,000/. in money, 
and 70,000/. per annum indefinitely, not 
for the payment of the Princess debts (for 
he would not believe any were due till it 
ms proved), but as a'’ source of secret in- 
tluence, which might be exerted in parlia- 
ment, either for the crown or against it ? 
This bill teeitied wdih influence : under it, 
three commissioners were . appointed to 
take care of his Majesty V property; these 
gentlemen were to take an oath of secresy, 
so that the parliament could know lotbing 
of their proceedings: to the Queen, who 
was their mistress, to the Prince, who wus 
not their master, they were bound to ex- 
plain a|l their acts ; but^ they must con- 
ceal every thing from the Commons^ 
House of Paiiiament, who ought to be 
acquainted with every farthing c^ipended. 
He conceived it right, in an argument of 
this kind, to put extreme cases ; and he 
w'ould ask, as had been done by an hon. 
baronet (sir h\ Burdott), whom he did nut 
then see in his place, suppose this money 
was laid out in the purchase of Cornisli 
boroughs, suppose it was expended in 
.procuring seats in that House, for the 
benefit of the ' real and personal estate of 
the King, though, in a narrow view, he 
might benefit by it, still, bring destructive 
of the constitution, must it not ultimately 
be destructive of the monarch? When 
the two courts were constituted, a factious 
opposition from the Queen’s court ncight be 
experienced by the ministers of the 
Regent, who were the proper ministers of 
^the crown.— There was *anolher point on 
which he would shortly touch. It ap- 
peared on the face of the bill, that the 
Prince. Regent was willing to give up 
50,O00L p< r annual out af his private Ex- 
chequer annuity. For his part, the mo- 
ment the Prince a^uvned the reins of go- 
vernment, be thought that tb^ Exchequer 
incame shoaU be merged al together in the 
Civil List, that it should be complaneiy pat 
aa end tof and, if a necessity existed ibr 
mnre.aiiewfundahouldd^ecireated. What 
bd here complained of was, Shat no proof 
wiw laid before the lloiiske, to shew that the 
Prince had really ^vfm up this susbi al- 
iho»gb that pruictple waa acted 
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Tb«yhad received no message w, the sub dared that bn had not the slightest die* 
ject ; and» when the Journals came to be inclination to explain that which requir- 
made -up, her was sure nothing would ap- cd explanation, he trosted that the non. 
pear to support the supposition, that th< gentleman who had* just sat downf, would 
Prince had given up this property. On not succeed in convincing the House, 
aiUhese points he had wished for e2plana> because he himself had fallen into a great 
tion, but be had received none. He bad^ misconception on the subject, that, there* 
not had the good fortune to hear the right fore, bis misconception and the iniscon* 
hon. the . Chancellor of the Exchequer's /reptions of others, not onlf called on him 
staienieiit. It had, however, been de- (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) to ^ 
tailed to him by others ; but, had he even tender to the House an explanad^^ 
heard it, he w as convinced he should have the^int so coAceived, but also called OA 
discovered suilicient Objectionable matteH the House to go into an enquiry on thn 
in it, to have induced him to oppose th^ subject. . He rather thought indeed, that 
bill going ioto^ committee. .Within a the whisper of the hon. gentleman^s friend 
few days, papers had been laid before the while the hon. gentleman was ia the 
House, many parts of which required ex- midst of his misconception, and which 
planation. v The grants to the marquis convinced him of his error, would suf* 
Wellesley and sir Sidney Smith, which, f^aiently shew him that on that (loint at 
doubtless, could be satisfactorily explained, least, there was no necessity for any such 
demanded some farther information. No enquiry as would impede the progress of 
explanation had been afforded of the oc- the bill. He felt happy that he had 
casional disbursements ; and here he must«| waited for the speech of the hon. gentle- 
observe, that in the accounts from the man who had just sat down, for until 
Lord Chamberlains department,* many the delivery of that speech, he was at 
names were omitted, which, in the*com- loss to know,, from what he had before 
mittee, should call for. There he heard, how to address his arguments, 
would also ask why the predecessor of the He was uncertain whether the observa*. 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Arbuth- tions of the preceding speakers were in 
not) was not named, because part of opposition to the principle of the bill or 
the expence was said to have been in* not. The quesMoii before the House was, 
curred by him in his mission to Constan- whether or not the objections to the bill 
tinople? He could wish the postpone- were of such a description, that it was 
ment of the committee, that information their duly not to proceed with it without 
might be received on those subjects.^ But that detailed inquiry which had been so 
even if that were conceded r the principle strongly recommended. The hon. gen- 
of the bill was such that he could not sup- tleman had pointed out sever^ items in 
port it. • the papery into which be wished that 

The Chancellor of iJte Exchequer began some inquiry might be uiade, before he 
by observing, that the hon. gentleman who could acknowledge the necessity of agree- 
had just sat down, had complained of iiig to ttie grants in the bill. If on a 
his haviag abstained from oflering to the view of the expeiices of the Household, 
House any remarks or explanations on and of the charges likely to be brought 
the subject before them. He could assure upon it, it should satisfactorily a|:fpear 
the hon. gentleman and the House, that Jthat no more was asked for, than what 
no indisposition of that nature existed in was indispensible, no inquiry coi^ld then 
his mind. He was anxious to gi^e as be deemed necessary ; but should any 
satisfactory an explanation as possible of jealousy exist in tbe.House with respect 
the various topics comprised in tjbe bill ; to any jparticular points, it wpuld then 
and he had withheld that explanation become! a different question, namely, 
until the present, moment, in order to whether that inquiry ought not rather , 
^ive hiniHelf an opportunity of collecting to take place hereafter, than iatefrupt the 
ttie various objections which difierent important business in hand. Although 
hon« gentlemen entertained towards the on a general view of thq . qjiyiL: list, it 
measure. Had he risen immediate^ly after might appear completely, ^jjisfactory,, 
the right hon. . i^Ueman who .^ppened that no greater sum ^aa ^pqujred than 
the debate, he shoidd have been • pro* that which was suQicient to defray the 
eluded Arom hearing me observatmns of expences of the household, there might 
the several hen. gentlemen who followed; be some points requiring subsequent de* 

At ihe same time, while be frankly de- tailed information, l&e would call in afd 
(VOL. XXI.) (2 A) 
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of bis argument, an obscrraiion made of salary on aceoont of his missioa iS 
the hon. 'gentleman himself, who enter* Cadiz. He bad not received a farthing 
tamed suc^ a distrust of all estimates of as a remuneratioti for his services. Bat 
the civil list, that ltd appivhended his the hon. genlfomair characterised the ex- 
royal highness the Prince Regent, by pcnces as.iarge, and seemed to think they 
taking it at .90,000/. less than that which were disproportioned to the length of the 
his royal father had received, would take service by which they had beef^ incurred, 
it in a stale insufficient to meet the charges ^W, it was yery evident that the ex- 
to wbichit wo4d be liable. This might,, pences^of a person going to any place 
«.be a very reasonable apprehension, but in the character of ati ambassador for a , 
iF a«,^there could be no reason in the short timoi roust be moch greater in pro* 
apprehensiem that the grants proposed ponion than the expencee of a person 
in the bill were too extensive, and de- jgoingto any place ^n the obaracter of an 
manded a previous inquiry. With reghitl ambassador for a long period. The hon. 
to the observations on the* expences in gentleman^ also cdeclaved*, that a debt of 
th^ Lord Steward’s department; although explanatiotf was due to sir Sydney Smith, 
those expences had unquestionably in- The House had already heard an expla- 
creased considerably at the period al* nation on that subject, and amply suffi* 
luded to, it was .nlmost certain, that jfg cient it was. They had heard that the 
the estimate, the existing expenditure money which he had received was in 
of the year m which* it was taken, had return for expences incurred many years 
been only partially considered. Much ago. Oh then/^ said the honourable 
had also been said of the grants to Fo* gentleman, the country ought sooner 
reign Ministers. The right hon. gentle- to discharge this obligation.’^ But let it 
man who opened the debate, had said, bje recollected at what'a distance these 
generally, that a great number of those services were performed*— in Egypt and 
sums ought to be explained, but had not the coast of Syria ; what a ^difficulty 
stated any particular item. The hon. there existed to procure vouchers of the 
gentleman, however, who had last spoken, expences . how frequently sir Sydney 
had particularised several sums, which Smith was absent from the country, and 
appeared to him objectionable on the consequently interrupted in the arrange- 
face of them, and required explanation, raent of the accounts; how anxious be 
The first thing which seemed to strike naturally was that there should be every 
the hon. gentleman with surprise on this possible degree of exactitude on the sub* 
subject was, that when* the number of ject ; ^and it would not appear surprising 
missions at different courts were lessened, that some delay had taken place. If, 
the expencUs should be increased. The however, more explanation was thought 
House would observe, however,^that there necessary, he -had no objection to the pro- 
waa no increase in the salaries. On the duction of the details from the different of- 
contrary, in the salaries there was a con- fices: but he was confident it would not. 
siderahle diminution. But the hon. gen- be found in those details that any sum 
tleman and the House ought to know had been given to sir Sydney Smith as a re* 
(attd in saying this, he went a great way niuneration for bis services. All that had 
towards giving the explanation required), been given was merely a remuneration 
that in the state in which things were ^ for his expenditure. Ret the hon. gentle* 
oti the continent, it would not be wise in man consider the nature of sir Sidney 
many cases to send missions on an esta* Smith’s services, the character of the peo* 
blished salary. The duration of those pie with whom he had to deal, and the ef* 
missions was not likely to be loQg. In fectual a ay in which he discharged the 
preference, therefore, it was advisable to trust reposed in him, and be did not think 
send special missions; but the expences that he himself would deem the sum sta* 
of these missions were defrayed in a very ted to be greater than, under all the cir* 
diflereot manner from the others. The cumsiancesof the case,! i was proper to ax* 
hon. gentleman declared, that an expla- pend. (Hear, hear, from Mr. Whitbread !) 
nation on this subject was dee to marquis The hem.* genSlemati cheered this observe* 
Wellesley, who, by a'misconceptitmt he tioni and yet it tende^ompletely to con* 
etated, had received the expences describ- fate bis argament. Lrt the hon. gentleman 
ed in the papers over and above his cl^ase either his objetiion cur his applause, 
salary. It was no such thing. The no- The two were incompatible. If, on show* 
ble marquis had not received a farthing |*lng that 7|000/. was paid to sir Sidney 




Smith for his expences whea employed^ 
half III a milHaiy and halt in a diplomatic 
charactei m- Egypt and Syrwi, the hon. 
gontleman intimated that be did not think 
It au eKtiamgant sum ; on what principle 
could he say that there was diitf to sir 
Sydney Smith's honour and character any 
explanation, but simply a statement on 
what ground the expenees were incurred f 
Pdriiamcnt being employed, under the re* 
commendation of the Speech from the 
throne, in making a proTtsion for hia Ma* 
jesty’s household, thelion* gentleman sud* 
denlv interrupted them in the midst of th? 
business: «Ohfoh''* s^ya he, « here is 
an Item of 7,6oo/. to sir Sydney Smith ; I 
do not think the sum excessive ; 1 do not 
want any explanation for our own satis- 
faction , but for tbe purpose of clcanng the 
iionour and character of sir Sydney Smith, 
pray suspend all your pincecdings, and 
arre t the progress of the bill at piestnt 
under the consideiaUon of the House/’—* 
The observations of the hon, gentleman 
on the expincesto foitign ministers weje 
ail f^enein) except those vvfiich lel^ed to 
sn J>>(Iiuy Smith, the marquis Wellesley, 
Ml Arbuthnot, and sir A Faget— The 
Ciuncelloi of the Exchequer said, he trust- 
ed, that whatever might be due to any 
other part}, he Lad not left the (haractei 
Qf sir Sydney Smith exposed to any cloud 
or stain ; and thncfoie the fine figure which 
the hon gc-ntlemaii '■o eloquently intro- 
diued of the debt of explanation due to 
sir Sydney Smith on this occasion, ’might 
seive to wind up a magnificent period in 
tbe hon. gentleman’s speeeh, but had no 
1 elation whatevei to the subject before the 
House. Hie same remaik was cquiliy 
apphe able to what tbe hon gentleman had 
said of«his right hon friend near him (Mr 
Aibathnot), Ihesuni paid to his light 
hon fiiind was distinctly and simply a 
retuin for tbe exptiiies and 1os*»e8 which 
he bad incurred during the mission on 
which he had been sent. Before any jea- 
lousy was allowed to exist on sub- 
jects, at least justice ought to be done to 
those wlm were connected with them 
Did the hon gentleman conceive it pos- 
• sible that the affairs of a great natton such 
at England could be successfully carried 
missions as he had described, 
if the individuals employed m thoae mis- 
sions found tbemaidvea actually fUmed in 
the discharge of tiV important trust re- 
posed 10 them ? LctVhe House consider 
the manner m which Mr, ArbuthnoFs 
mission terminated j he was obliged td 


tiake a precipitate retreat The hostihty of 
the court at which he was a resident ren* 
dered it necessary for him to do so. He 
was compolthd to leaie every thing be- 
hind him. Not a single article of the 
charge was there that had not undergone 
the strictest scrutiny by the Treasui>, and 
all that really was paid over to Mr. Arbuth- 
^not was merely a lair retmn for tbe losses 
which he had inevitably sustained. When^ 
this occurrence took place he ai>^jMb 
right hon. friehd were perfect strangers to 
each other. Mr. Aibuihnot was not then 
semetary to the treasury, so that it could 
not be suspected that any undue influence 
existed favourable to his light hon. friend 
but unjust to tbe public. These ob<icrva« 
tions would serve as an answei to all re« 

f tarks on missions abruptly teilninafed^ 
t was but )ust tliat the individuals who 
suffeied, should successfully apply to the 
counfiy for iediesi». If, however, any 
furthei snutmy on tbe subject weiO 
thought necessary, let it be entered iatQ» 
but let not the piogress of the Bill before 
the House be impeded by a circuinstancp 
so little connected with it — He came now 
to the consideration of what had been said 
respecting the commissioneiswhomit was 
proposed to appoint, tor tbe purpose of mw* 
iiaging his Majesty's private propeitj. 
On this subject he certainly had on a re* 
cent occasion replied across the table td a 
question put to him, by a right hon^ gen- 
tleman opposite, that it was Ins intention 
to piopose salaries to ilicse commissioners 
to be paid out ol the proceeds of the pro- 
perty Itself, -He hid since, however, rea- 
son to believe that be should be able to 
find persons who would willingly take upon 
theiii'telves lliai chaige, without leceiv- 
iiig any salary , and he should therefore 
omit in the Bill all mention oi salary w hat- 
ever. liie i ight hon. gentlenian prdfe&sod 
to feel gieat dikiculiy in legislating at all 
on the king’s pii\atepropeity : so should 
he. But unquestionably, as his private 
property, his Majesty had a light to ex- 
pect ijiat It should not be lest to him. 

1 be right hon gentleman, after the pi ses- 
sion ot difficulty 111 kgislating bn the sub- 
ject, proceeded to the conclusion^ that the 
kmg’spiivate property was akhing which 
night be taken from his Mi^ly without 
any ceremoay. He did, not think that 
many of those who in the fira^ inatanoe 
were of opinion tfuit it was an extienioly 
delicate thing to legislate respecting tbe 
king’s private property, would imroedt- 
diateiy afterwacda manifest a dispostuoo to 
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jvm j> at i attd take it iiway altogether. If at 
the end of the year the expence should 
exceed the esttmate by 10;000/., that 
excess should be coftiihunibated. Un» 
doObtedly this provision would not ensure 
the non- occurrence of any excess ; but it 
would insure this ; that the errori if any 
should take placc^ would be known and 
declared in the Qme of the minister under, 
^.whom it had occurred^and that parliament 
have- the opportuiiitvi in his pre» 
sence, of considering hov/ far it was* or 
was not jostihabie.-— Another objection 
madeto tho measure by the right hon. geir- 
ileman, related to the manner in which 
the funds graiited to his royal highness 
the Pf'incc Regent were left at his disposal. 
In (he first place he could not agree with 
the right hon. gentleman, that parliameii| 
were making %nal arrangements as for 
the Prince's coming tonhe throne. They 
Were only making arrangements for the 
better management of the Household 


hiands. This^ perauaded« had' ha 

proposed the m^ature now recommended 
by the rigltt hon. gentlemen opposite, 
would have been the ground which they 
would have taken ; unless, indeed, he had 
experienced a fingular good fortune, of 
which no precedent existra. was per- 
suaded, howeter**and he trusted that the 
House would think with him, that the 
mode proposed by the Bill, was the mode 
most consistent with their duty> both to 
his Royal^Htghncss, and ;lo the country. 
Jt had been asked, if it was intended to 
constitute two privy purses v Certainly, 
it was intended tP give h^s royal highness 
the Prince Regent a privy purse; this 
the right hon. gentfeman had no objecrioii. 
Then a.s to the charges rncurred duriiig the 
present reign, it surely woirtd not be right 
to encumber the Regent with nUr 

with the expences of the medical men, 
which the unhappy state of his Majesty 
«*rcndered it necessary should be almut his 


during his Majesty's indisposition. It was 
no final arrangement, as for the Prince's 
coming to the throne. It would not be 
dealing fairly with the House to say there 
was complete and utter despair of the 
king^s resuming the royal authority. No- 
thing existed to justify so dark and gloomy 
« view of the subject. If, therefore, par- 
liament kept in mind the possibility of his 
Majesty’s recovery, they must also keep 
in mind the possibility of the Regent's re- 
turn to the situation of Prince of Wales. 
How, therefore, would they be jui^ified, 
under such circumstances, in breaking 
down his Exchequer revenue With re- 
spect to another part of the subject con- 
: nected with -his royal highness, on this as 
' Well as on all other questions, wherever 
there was an alternative, the side which 
be {the Chancellor of the Exchequer) -took 
‘.was always pronounced to be erroneous by 
tberight hon. and hon. gentlemen opposite. 
They had so pronounced his proposition 
in tttC i^esent instance. Had he come 
doWft ta parfiamCnt with that which they 
-Boyr aAented to prefer, he had hinuiel^ not 
the SRialleit doubt but they would have 
been equsA^lyaleptfln their objections, and 
.. would hhvh v’elbrred to what bad passed 
on a fotmeM^oitasion* He should in that 
-case have baeii kitted 'by them, whether it 
wds fair dgtfili^d^bHog a matter ' beibre 
parltamerit, which had- already beeit de- 
cided -(upon, and upoth which it bad given 
. warning fo future crcdiioriof 
HSghnesO'fhat they woukl enjoy -kd ledal 
obligation for the payment ol their de- 


person. All these charges would come 
with propriety out of thcf60,000/. allotted 
to his Majesty for such f)urpo.ses. Ad- 
verting to what had been said by the right 
hon. gentleman respecting the Princesses, 
he observed that he had been very much 
misunderstood on that subject. The right 
hon. gentleman asserted that he had said, 
that when the Princesses were in town 
they would live with the Priiice. and that 
when they were in the country they would 
live with the Queen. He had said no such 
thing! When askeil if any arrangements 
bad been made on the subject, he had re- 
plied that he bad received no commands 
to make any distinct statement upon it to 
the House ; but that it did appear to him a 
thing desirable, and that it would appear to 
parliament desirable, to make some' ar- 
rangement for that purpose. Deprived of 
that aid which their royal highnesses had 
been accustomed to neceive from their 
father, be did conceive that their situation 
miglvt afford a proper subject for the deli- 
beration ofparliament^ to consider whether 
any, or what assistance should be furnished 
them.-^There was one point of the new 
arrangement^ however, on which both the 
right hon; andlion' gentiemen had thought 
fit to lay great ''Stress. It was that parteof 
the establipiliKienc which was reserved^ to 
attend onliii Mi^esty’s person, and which 

I' was te^lNtBnder thd c9sn.roui of her Majes- 
ty. There were ysu^us objectioiil;;to this 
part of thSe ^pvopdwcion^: the first was to 
the extent of the-esiablislfmem so reserved. 

I' It might ba reddlleoted^ that on a former 
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occiuiion hd had stated itlo he^bis opinion 
tbftStlie Hoose would, nctda^ell if they 
provided in* this respect^ as if bis Majesty 
must remain in the unhappy state in which 
he was at present placed : and that they 
ou^ht to consider the possibility <fr his re- 
gaining complete con^oasnessj even 
should he never be enabled to resume the 
reina of government, Sut he waa^used 
of not having pul questions on this subject 
to the physicians, Hiere wOs no reason 
for putting them. They had distinetlv 
stated that there wOte in^rvals in . which 
lie was capaUe.of enjoying the society 
his family, ^('*Not sinc;p Joly*^' from the 
Opposition Benches. )-,<i*TbfkS was true; 
but there was no reason to conclude that 
theShing.was impossible ; and when cases 
of a similar description were considered^ it 
a{>peared that it was not less probable since 
that period that his Majesty should re- 
cover the consciousness to which he al- 
luded, than that before that period he 
should have recovered the power of being 
able to exercis^ the royal authority, if, 
therefore, the House at all took this cir- 
curnstance. into consideration they must 
determine that something like the dignity 
of a king should surround his Majesty, 
and surely that which was proposed was 
not too much for such a purpose. But the 
principal objection, it seemed, lay to this 
establishment being placed under the con- 
troul of the dueen. The hon. gentleman 
alFcctcd to perceive in that circumstance 
symptoms of a continuance of that most 
determined and settled distrust of his royal 
Itighiiess the Prince Regent, which, ac- 
cording to him, had pervaded the whole uf 
the propositions which he had thought pro- 
per, on a former occasion, to submit to the 
adoptipn of pailiament. Now, really, if 
the hon. gentlemen opposite could Bml out 
any motive by which the most despicable 
and most foolishiof men could possibly be 
induced, under the present circumstances, 
to evince a deep and marked disrespect 
towards, and distrust of, his roxal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, he left them to 
anjoy their discovery. For his part, he 
was not conscious of any feeling in his 
own mind lao absurd.' But let the House 
aee what those who were «o . tendarlv 
anxious about the Prince Regettt’i feeling 
and character proposed* They .QoniieQdi^, 
Ihat because his Royab Highness mm 
worthy of confidWe (in whiohr he cor- 
dially concurred-;wWi them), that there- 

vfore the whole condfauL o! bis royal fil- 

^ iber*i.household should buleftmbiabandi. I 


r I*; ; . 

They ^houghl thM, would.conduce to bis 

eaee and comfprt. ..For his part, he could 
not conceive a more iaviaious situation 
than that in which such an arrangement 
would ' place the Prince Regent, nor 
could he imagine any thing more revolt- 
ing to his royal highnesa’s feelings. The 
bon. gentleman opposite acknowledged 
that the cqro of-hia Majesty ^s person ought 
to be entrusted to. the Uucen. If, ther^ 
lore, any distrust of his royal highs^db 
existed, here fvas distrust of the blackest 
kind. But, surely, if it was right that the 
pesrson of his Majesty should, be placed 
under the care of the Queen, it was also 
right. that the attendants bf his Majesty * 
should be placed under her Majesty ^s coh- 
troul ; and he was persuaded that nothing 
could be more grateful to his royal high- 
ness's feelings than that it should be other* 
wise arranged. The right hon. gentleman, 
how'ever, seemed to think that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) and those 
wjth whom he had the honour to act, had 
no means of knowing the sentiments of his 
royal highness, because of the restrictions 
under which he was placed. But he would 
ask the House whether, if his royal high- 
ness really thought that his ministers wei^e 
insulting and degrading him, there was 
any thing in these restrictions so soon 
about to expire, which, would so restrain 
him in the exercise of the royal functiobs 
as to induce his royal highness not tp with- 
draw the sanction of his authority from 
such servants? But if it were supposed 
thaf*rninis(ers were ignorant of the Prince’s 
pleasure^ at least it ought not to be sup- 
l>osed that they would Ue so absurd aa to 
propose any thing to parliament highly 
odensive to his royal highness. The 
House ought rather to believe that the 
subject had been submitted to the mature 
consideration of his roy^l higbnetik; that 
his royal highness had been advised.tu 
adopt the plan which had been submitted 
to parliament; and that that advice had 
been accepted. No one could . suppose 
for a pionient that Us royal highness was 
not as free to change his ministers, or that 
he did not; possess as much authority iahis 
councils, as if those restricMonx: wUch 
were so soon to teruiiiiate, bgd already 
expired^ . regaMitq the situation in 
wbicb.bis. royal ^ghnesa)ii|m^d have been 
placed, had tba conlrqul^toyer bis Majes- 
ly's person^ and. the inv^diocs task of dol- 
ing out such a portion of the Civil List as 
he thought ,prope|r, been commUted. to 
him, he had.no. hesitation in sayiog> that 
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the tltufttion in which the Bill before thei[ chiaU who were ta be in attendano'd oii' 
Hooae would place bis royal highness, ma- her royal consort'a person. If the ar« 
nifested a much more delicate attention to rangements were too extensive, in the 
hU character and feelings. Hid the other Committee they might be curtailed ; if 
cnqrse been pursued, had it been proposed they Vere toe limhed,^in the Committee 
by him to transfer the whole controul to they might be increased.' The genital 
hU royal highness, then he should have principle, was that on which th^ House 
been told (and told with infinite justice) ha'd at present solely to decide, 
that it was casting an invidious task upon ^ Mr. Avhuihnot thanked the bon. genUe- 
bvs royal highness, and laying by in order man opposite^ for the opportunity which 
to'tiAv^V^ future opportunity of insinuat- he had afiPorded him of assuring the House 
ing that the royal father had been negleot- that he waa^xiaus that the fullest and 
ed by the royal son. On this and on every most unreserved examination should take 
other occasion, he had proposed that which* pface into the accounts which had been 
had appeared to him to be ike best plan, alluded to. , He tpust also>xp>ress bis^tc- 
*The*bon. gentlemen opposite called It the knowledgmenis to the hou. gentleman.Tor 
worst, but at least he hoped the House the handsome manner in. which he had 
and the country would think it much bet- been pleased to speak of his private life, 
ter than iny thing they had suggested.*! and he hoped, when the acemmts were 
What evils did not the hon. gentleman examined, the hon. gentleman Wu'dd see 
aSect to see in this proposed establish- nothing in his public conduct, which would 
ment ! What patronage ! Four lords of preclude him from a continuance of bis 
the bedchamber ! and all the pages! Then geod opinion. Unquestionably, the sums 
so many seats in parliament ! and that w;is in the accounts to which he liad alluded 
the retreat be had prepared for himself! were largei He felt that*an .explanation 
This had been called a new court. As was necessary,' both for his own sake and 
individuals surrounding the monarch, they for that of the country, and he repeated, 
were unquestionably a court. But there that he was really and sincerely anxious 
was nothing new in this. When his royal to afibrd all the information on the subject 
highness the Prince of Wales arrived at that it was in his power to provide. He 
that period of life when an establishment flattered himself, that until that elucida- 
became .necessary for him, an establish- tioii should take place, the candour of the 
ment was formed, and parliament enter- House would rescue him from any unjust 
tallied no apprehensions of the influence or ungenerous imputations on bis conduct, 
which his court would occasion. Surely Mr.^Ponso/i^y said, it was a great tni.s- 
the constitution of England was not so [ take on the part of the right hon. the 
nicely balanced that four lords of the bed- Chancellor of the Exchequer, to suppose 
chamber could overturn it, oven with the that either his* right bon. friend (Mr. 

.addition of all the pages. He could not Tierney), or his hon. friend (Mr. Whit- 

.conceive that, either in or out of the bread) bad, in any unqualified manner. 
House, there could exist on the one hand condemned the charges that appeared 
any rational apprehension of the consti- under the head of extraordinary di^urse- 
iutional jealousy which the co-operation ments, still less had they condemned the 
xif tbo two courts might be the means of individuals to whose names those charges 
occasioning ; or, on the other Jiand, any had been aunexvd ; it vwas unfair in the 
rational appreliiension of the inconve- right hon. gentleman to argue as if they 
niences which the hostility of the two hs^ dope so, when the least consideration 
courts might be calculated to promote or must h^ve reminded him that they had 
produce. Minuter details he wouki re- not. What was the simple statement of 

serve for the Committee. He bad gone the question ? A considerable increase to 

as far as he coaM*to obviate the general the expences of the Civil List was pro- 
objcctiofis lathe measure. He trusted the posed, and not a single vouefreror docu- 
House would feel that no one could vote ment was laid before the House to shew 
against the principfeof the Bill who did the necessity of that increase, save the 
not think that it was radically wrong to inero naked assertion that there was an 
propose any arrangement before the expi* excess in the expenditur^vertbe income, 
ration of the restrictione«~tbat it was im** Was this, heasked, a p^amentary ground? 
proper to surround the King with any djg* From whatdid thisexCess proceed ? Ought 
Xiity^ and equally improper to eiurusl the not parliament tndenow the cause of the 
Aoeen with the controul of those indivi* eicess before they proceeded to discharge 
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ir ? Bid they know that 4;xtrsivngance 5n l•right hon* gentleman himself did not at 
tlie expenditure was not the cadse ? And ftrst fully understand his own scheme, 
before they were satisfied that it was not He had, upon the night of introducing it 
the cause, bow could thoy vote that the lo .the House, propo^ the appointment 
mere fact of that excess was sufficient of three commissioners to superintend the 
ground for granting what that fery fact private properly of the king, and to each 
might turn out to be the b(»it ground for of whom he proposed to give a salary of 
rf*fusingr This was the general reasoning 1,000/. a year. This the right h6n. gen^ 
of hts hon. friends ; and yet the tight bon., tlcnian did from not ifhderstanciing tho 
gentleman thought that hp treated that nature of thia property so to be audited^ 
reasoning fairly and frankly, when he but when the matter became gradd^y 
overlooked the geticral principle upon more intelligible to the right hon. gentle- 
which it rested, amir turned aside to trige man, then he was of course enabled to 
upon personal allusions that were never *r^uder it more intelligible Ho others.-— 
meant; tliat cdutd not apply^ and by his With regard to the remarks that had been 
hon; friends, at least, had n^er been in- made as to the opinions of the Prince, or 
tended. Was the right hot|* gentleman the distrust shewn towards him as Regent, 
serious wdien he affected to think that his he should dismiss them with one observa- 


hon, friend meant to 000501*0 the conduct 
Or invalidate the claims of sir Sidney 
Smith ? The right hon. gentleman must 
know that every thing opposite to censure 
was meant. Was there any thing pe!*- 
Honally invidious in the manner jn which 
his hon. friend had comn^nled upon ^he 
charges annexed to the name of fhe hon. 
gcntleujan who spoke last ? What had that 
hon. gentleman himself admitted ? ho had 
frankly stated, that the sums were of a 
nature that required, that called for expla- 
nation : and yet the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thought it a high 
crime and misdemeanor against the private 
feelings of those gentlemen, to require 
that explanation which one of tlyem had 
volunteered to declare essentially ne- 
cessary to the satisfaction of himself^ the 
IloUse and the country : and yet, with this 
evidence before them, it was, in the judg- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman, cri- 
minal even to suggest the propriety of 
furnishing the House with this information, 
which was the full extent of the ofience 
laid to the charge of his hon. friend. He 
had only asked^that these monies should 
be accounted for, and would any man lay 
his hand upon his heart and say, that there 
was then before him sufficient evidence to 
justify the vote of these respective charges? 
Bid any man know how they had been 
incurred ? And would they vote to defray 
them without first knowing that? He had 
been accused of not underet'anding the 
plan of the right hon! gentleman. He 
could not help his understanding, and he 
was but too wei^ware of its slowndsa of 
comprehension tm^uemps to stand Up hi 
that place in defe^e of it ; but hia dull- 
ness on this occasion >ivai not without very 
high sanction, - For it appeared that the 


Hion, that he thought it neither constitu* 
tional nor very respectful towaids that 
House, to introdfice into the midst of its 
discussions any mention of the feelings or 
motives of the head of the executive go- 
vernment, to influence or sway the pro* 
cecdings of a British House of Commons. 
He thought therefore that the right hod. 
gentleman would have acted more wisely 
in abstaining from observations afiect- 
ing whatever might be supposed to bathe 
motives of the Prince as Prince Regent, 
at the same time that he entirely concurred 
with him in thinking that the present mi- 
nister.s came before parliament with all 
the sanction that the constitution gave to 
the reputed servants of the crown, in ori- 
gi^ting any measure in that House.*— 
He bad two objections to the principle of 
the Bill, The first was, that it did not 
give the entire administration of the house- 
hold to the Prince. This the right hon; 
gentleman described as placing the P?ince 
Regent in an invidious situation. Now he 
thought otherwise : he was not to presume 
that there could possibly exist a minister 
so lost to every sense of public or private 
duty, as to be capable of advising the 
Prince Regent to do one act that could 
tend in the slightest manner to diminish 
the means of comfort and Consolation, Of 
which the unfortunate state of his royal 
parent was susceptible. Secondly, as io 
the property of the Prince, he did tiotsee 
why that of the Regent should be leas 
than that of the King; tmd as to the en- 
gagements of honour, -he asked what par- 
liamentary knowlettee they had of those 
engagements? Bosidoe; he spoke as a 
member of pcarHamont, when he said that 
he felt an unconquerable objeetkm to any 
branches Of the royal family receiving any 
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grants bat what were publicly given b/ 
parliament; and there ought to have been 
a message to that House from {he Prince; 
it would have been the more dignified and 
Constitutional mode of proceeding ; there 
would have been no reluctance on the 
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stances of . the case, could be resorted to. 
There was another clause, which regarded 
the expenditure under the Civil List, as to 
the items of which there were at present 
a number of documerfts on the table of 
the House, lliese it would be still coni- 


pait of that House to deal most liberally 
with the Prince,^ Before he sat down, he 
must advert to the ridicule which the right 
gentleman had thrown around what 
was thought by him to be^ vain fear of 
danger resulting from the existence of t^o 
courts. They ought, however, to bear in 
mind the ieSjons of history upon this sub * 
, ject^ and to legislate, not according toiheir 
well grounded hopes of what would 
happen, but according to their remoter 
fearsof what might happen. Her Majesty 


patent to look into, even afier tiv^ present 
Bfil had been pasSed into law. They 
were infroduced into this Bill, that it 
appear; that, at the time when his 
Royal Highness took on himself the ad- 
ministration of the Civil List, it was inade- 
(piate to the purposes for which it was 
granted, and that this inadcc^uacy vVas not 
imjiutable to his* Royal Highness. He 
thought the jSresent was the most fit of any 
Bill that he ever recollected on the table 
of that House, to go to a Committee, be- 


bad, independently of this new court,V| cause every clause in it went to a separate 
5S,()00/. These together conferred a measure. 


power and intluence whfeh, in other hands, Mr. Tiemcy 
might lead to considerable abuse. The was not to opp 
fight hon. gentleman concluded by ex- fiiittee, althouj 
pressing his determination to oppose tho^ individual feel 
parts of the Bill to which his objections gone that Jeng 
applied. was, obly to 

Mr. Adam said he should shortly trouble Committee for 
the House, by stating why he should vote cure informati 
for the Speaker’s now leaving the chair, were necessary 
The principle of the Bill was one in to enable the f 
which almost every gentleman agreed ; derstanding of 
■ but when he looked at the clauses of The House t 
the Bill, every single clause seemed to that the Speaki 
raise a®distinct principle. If that was so. Ayes H I — No( 
in a measure of so much importance, . 

which went to the very foundation of. the 
monarchy, which was not at present com-* Abercromby, J, 
plete, he was of opinion no tidie should be t a 

l.» ™ I!.ms i*. >1-= H. 

should not now enter into the details of A. 

the Bill, as these migV be so much better Barnnrd S. 
discussed in the Coinlnittce, where they Bennett/Hon.R.H, A. 
would not be under tlie fetters by which Brand, lion. T. 
they were bound in the House. There Brougham, H. 
was only one clause ‘to which he should xt t « 

now kllude, and if it should receive a mi- Colboriie,N. Vn. R. 

nute discussion in the Committee, he Cwvev 
pledged himself to meet it, and to give J R. 

such an explanation on the subject as, he Duitdns, L. 
trusted, would prove satisfactory. 7’hc Duncannon, Lord 
clause, to which hf alluded was that by Eden, Hon. G. 
whicli it was proposed that £10,000/. a year Elliott, W. 
should be transferred from the Exchequer Tcrguwn, Gen. 
Income of the Prfnce Regent, to the Civil 
List, while tlie remaining 70,000/. was re- 
tained by his Royal Highness. He trusted ' 

he shoula be able to ^isfy the mind of Qg^er tol^d 
. every man of honour and of honesty, that Qreenlriih 
this was an a/rangement strictly becomings Qrenfeil, P. 
and the very best^ which, in the circum- Guise, Sir Wm. 


Mr. Tierney explained, that his object 
was not to oppose the Bill going to a Com- 
Aiittee, although, if he consulted his own 
individual feelings, he n\ight even have 
gone that Jengjii. His object at present 
was, ohJy to postpone going into tiie 
Committee for a time, till they coyld pro- 
cure information on certain points which 
were necessary to be ascertained, in order 
to enable the House to come to a fair uii« 
derstanding of the measure. 

The House then divided, on the question 
that the Speaker do now leave the chair. 
Ayes H I — Noes 59—- Majority 82. 

* List pf the Minority . 


Fraokland, W. 
Freqiantle^W. U. 
Giles, D. 

Gowep, tort 
Greenhijl^ R. 
Grenfell, P. 
Guise, Sir Wm. 


Hamilton, Lord A, 
llaibcy, J. 

Herbert, Hon. W. 
Horner, F. 
Hutchinson, C. 
Howard, W. 
Howarth, H. •* 
Huine,\V. H. 
Jackson, J. 

Kuiglic, U. 

Kemp, T. 

Lamb, Hon. W. 
Littleton, W. H. 
Lloyd, H. 
Macdonald, J. 
Martin, 11. 
Mathew, Col. M, 
Moore, B. 

North, D, 

Ord, W. 

Ossulacon, Lord V;.. 
Parnell, H. 
mpp8,Gen. 
^eme> Hon. F. A. 
Ponsbnby, G. 
Ridley, Sir M.W. 
Sharp, R, 
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Smith, J. Whitbread, S. 

Scudamore, R. P, Wrottesl^, H. 

Turton, Sir T. Vernon, G. G. V, 

Tierney, G. • 

Mr. W. Smith was shut in, and counted 
against his inclination, with the Majority ; 
but by the same accident, general Phippi 
was shutout, and counted with the MinO' 
riiy. 

The House having gone into* a Com* 
niittee on the Bill, the first cThuse, granting 
to his Majesty, during his indisposition, a 
farther sum, to be paid out of the Con« 
eolidated Fund of Great Britain, was read, 
and the blanks were filled im with 70,000/. 
to commence from the J 9lh February 18 12, 
The Chancellor qf lAe proposed 

that the other clauses down to clause t4th 
should be postponed, it being his intention 
to divide the Bill into two, and to incor- 
porate the clauses omitted into a separate 
Bill. 

The 1 4th clause being read, by whicji 
it is declared that his Royal Highness the 
prince Regent has been graciously^ pleased 
to declare his intention of Iransterring ulie 
sum of 50,000/. issued to him annually from 
the exchequer, in aid of the revenues of 
the Civil List. 

Mr 7'terney wished to know where that 
declaration of the intention of his Royal 
Highness was lo be found. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appre- 
hended, that the statement of the minis- 
ters of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, that such was his intention, was suf- 
ficient. If g^tlemen shoutd be of opinion, 
however, that this was not enough, it 
might be sufficient, on a’ future day, to 
signify his Royal Highnesses assent in a 
more formal manner. 

Mr. Tierney was of opinion, the consent 
should* come from the Prince of Wales, 
and not from the Prince Regent. 

Mr. Whitbread asked, did not the right 
hon. gentleman think that the consent, oi* 
whatever else he wished to call it, should 
be brought forward in a more formal man- 
ner ? In such a way, at least, aa that it 
might appear on the Journals ? Should it 
not be in the form of a message ? 

Mr. Fremantle was . of opinion, that till 
they saw Ae declaration of his Royal 
Highness, the House CQuld not proceed a 
single Ktep. 

^ Mr. Ponspnhy did not wish lo be cap- 
tious, but still hd^.bd not see how the Com* 
mittee could proce^, no consent or de* 
claraiion of his Royal Highness hmng 
been referred to them. 
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• The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, he 
Relieved it would be better, as a matter 
of form, that the chairman should report 
pr^ress, aitd ask |,eave to sit again. 

The chairman accordingly put the (|ue8- 
ttoii, which was agreed to, and the House 
resumed, when the chairman obtained 
leave for the Committee to sit again that 
night. 

The Chancellor if th& Exchequer thea 
signified the consent of his Royal Hi.^^ 
ness the Prince Regent to the appropria*^ 
tioh of the 50.000/. a year from his Ex* 
cl^quer Income, as specified in the Bill. 

The Speaker said, that this ^as exactly 
similar to a case in the year 1700, when 
the King’s consent was presented to a Bill 
then depending, in which his Majesty was 
interested. 

* Mr. Tierney contended, that a consent 
of this kind ough^ to be in writing. ^ It 
ought, he should imagine, to be by mes- 
sage ; and that, too, not from the Prince 
Regent, but from the Prince of Wales, the 
Isftter being the character in which the 
consent was given. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, his 
Royal Highness combined both characters 
in himself, and he unquestionably had 
his Royal Highness’s authority to declare 
the present consent on his behalf. 

The Speaker said, the Prince of Wales 
surely could not be divested of any pro- 
perty standing in bis name without bis 
own consent. The House howevefr bad, 
on .such occasions, often thought it con- 
vcivient to go through even to the last 
suge, before any consent was given. 
Such consent* must undoubtedly be ready 
to be given, whenever re<]uired, and must 
in all cases be produced before the passing 
of the Bill ; but there was no oecasiog, 
nor was it the practice that this should be 
done by message: if consented tp, that 
consent was taken verbally. 

Tierney still submittad that the con^ 
sent ought to be by his Royal Highness 
in his capacity of Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Adam said, that there was no doubt 
of the identity of person in die Prince of 
Wales and Prince Regent. This was a. 
matter of state, and the proper persons tg 
be conferred with by his Royal Highness 
on such occasions, were, unquestionably, 
his ministers, and it was they, of course, 
who were to signify bis Boval Highness’s 
coiiseni to this meaiore. It might seem 
absurd in him tef aay, if his right hon. 
friend chose to sepaiate the Prince of 
Wales from the Prince Begenti tha^ he 
(2B) 
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was ready to give the consent of the Prince ^ 
of Wales to this measure; though be 
must say, that the proper consent had al* 
ready been given hy^ the righit hon, gen- 
tleman, who had been conferred with by 
his Royal Highness, as having the ar- 
rangement of the whole of the business. 

Mr. Speaker said, in point of form, the 
whole was now j:onipIete, and the only 
entry necessary to be made on the Jour- 
was, that the measure was consented 
to on the part of his royal highness. 

The House again resolved into a com- 
j;nittee on the Bill, when ^ . 

Mr. Brmd objected to the sum of 
70,Q00/. reniaitting at the disposal of the 
execulire in addition to the present Civil 
List. He wished to know, why the whole 
120,000/.. which formed the Exchequei^ 
income of the Prince of Wales, was^ 
not transferred to the Civil List, instead of 
the 50,000/. as specified in the clause in 
question ? He put the question in hopes of 
the promised explanation from his hon. 
and learned friend. * 

Mr. Adam said, a considerable deal of 
reference had been made to some peculia- 
rities in the situation of his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, which some gentlemen 
called honourable obligations, and which 
others gave the real term, debts. It was 

very little importance, however, what 
denomination was applied to them. From 
the year J795, his royal highness had not 
been hi the course of managing his own 
affairs, but the course was, when an ac- 
count was not paid after the lapse of a 
quarter, that the person claiming it should 
give ten days notice to the pVop^ officer, 
and if he failed* to give such notice, the 
demand could not afterwards be recovered ; 
or if the officer neglected to give it in, he 
himself became liable to pay it. It was 
impossible that in such an establishment, 
things could go on with such strictness as 
this, and it was an additional trait in his 
royal highness’s honourable character, that 
he would not suffer any persons to be suf- 
ferers by omissions such as these. It so 
happened tltat in 1803, there were*debt8 
wpich could hot be liquidated ; and at 
this time, three tildes 60,000/. were given 
to his royal highness by anticipation. 
There’ were a number Of obligations of 
honour due by his royal highness. One 
of them being a debt to- the' Elector of 
Hesse, or as it was then called, the Fo- 
reign Loan. One half of these wOre to 
be paid by commissioners atipointed for 
Ihe purpose ; and the other half being an 
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J obligation of honour, his royal higbnesv 
' took on himself. There were a number of 
creditors, from whose accounts a deduc- 
tion of ten per cent, was taken by the per- 
sons appointed to investigate them. From 
many this deduction was properly made, 
and from others not. But his royal 
highness thought himself in honotir bound 
to pay t|iis to them all. It was at this 
time clearly understood that his income 
was to suffer"^ no defalcation, but that a 
certain proportion of it was to be applied 
in payment of his debts. The income 
tax had then ceased, but being soon after 
renewed, by the strict let/ier of the law, 
his royal hig^ne^ became subject to the 
property tax, by which means 12,000/. a 
year of that fund, which his officers had 
calculated upon for cht discharge of his 
debts, was swallowed up, and produced a 
considerable embarrassment. in these 
circumstances they went on for two or 
^ree years; and in the years 1808 or 
1809 there were other demands of a perso- 
nal nature which fell oiv his royal high- 
ness, a^d he, anxious to save the public 
from any fresh burden on account of his 
family in a time of war, himself discharg- 
ed this obligation, to the amount of 49,000/. 
These diilerent sums, on which he had no 
idea he should have been called on to 
pay, amounted to 175,000/. These were 
assets which his royal highness had a right 
to calculate on, and which ivould have, 
gone a considerable length in the pay- 
ment of his debts* There was, however, 
another peculiarity in the situation of his 
royal highness.. He lived in a royal pa- 
lace, and for his house, unlike all other 
royal palaces, he had been obliged to pay 
taxes and other burdens, even where the 
furniture was not his own, to the amount 
of upwards of 4,000/. a year. lie had 
even laid out sums of money in repairing 
and beautifying what w|s really a royal 
\>alace. These sums in the whole would go 
nearly to the full payment of all the debts 
of his Voyal highness, excluding the fo- 
reign claims. Up to the year 1809, bis 
royal highness had paid 12,000/. a year 
to the Princess of Wales, and from that 
time he had encreased it to 17,000/. So 
that the amount of his obligations at thla^ 
moment exceeded 55,000/. a year; and, 
in the situation in which his royal high-, 
nes^ was now placed, ^iog to step from 
Prince of Wales to J^nce Regent, his 
first wish was, that/mose obligations of 
honour slnmld not be defeated, while at 
the same tuue as littte ad^tions^ burdeii 
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as possible should be thrown on the coun- 
try. If there was a measure calculated to 
eiieci this object, he (Mr. Adam) thought 
the present was that measure. From 16 
to nfiOOL a year additional was nd- 
^ipssary to liquidate all these demahds, end 
his royq^ highness could not, in these cir- 
cumstances, propose to hand over to the 
Civil List a greater sum than MfiOOi. a 
year. He was in hopesi however, that 
the^affairs of the Civil List might after 
this bo carried on without any additional 
burden to the country. The Prince of 
Wales made no additional charge on the 
public on bis oifn accouiy;. Supposing for 
a moment he was to give up the 70,000/, ? 
Suppose he was to come to parliament, 
and ask of them as he did before ? If he 
addressed himself ad verecundiam of gen- 
tlemen, he could not doubt that they 
Would think it proper that the whole 
amount of his royal highness’s debts 
should be paid. He (Mr. Adam) could 
say, that it was not the intention of bis 
royal highness tb set up his claim on ac- 
count of Cornwall; but, fo his mind/ it 
formed a strong feature in his royal high- 
nesses case. Taking all the sums ho had 
expended, and by which he had improved 
the royal palaces; all the sums he had 
paid, which never Prince before paid, 
amounting altogether to upwards of 
^00,000/. besides his claim on account of 
Cornwall, on which subject anxious and 
deliberate opinions had been giveq, all in 
his royal highness’s favour, by a Lord* 
Chancellor of England, a Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and a Chief •Justice of the 
court of Common Pleas ; when these 
things were considered, and when his 
royal highness came and asked of parlia- 
ment unly to enable him to fulfil the ho- 
nourable obligations he had entered into, 
he asked, ought not such a claim to pass, 
not only as necessary, but by acclama-* 
tion ? He (Mr. Adam) was one of the per- 
sons by whom the trust to whicb^he al- 
luded was formed; and he coujd say, 
that not only had it not been impeded, 
but it had been accelerated by his royal 
highness. From his own property of 
» Cornwall, ahout dOflQOl had been receiv- 
ed, all of which had gone in discharge of 
his royal highness’s debts, except 3,000l, 
Of these he (Mr. Adam) himself had sent 
I, OCX)/, tootle, another 1,000/. to a second, 
and the third 1,00(^^ to a third object of 
liberality, which didT honour to the heart 
of his royal highness, [Hbar, Hear!] Of 
the trustees by whom his royal highness’^ 


ilaflhirs were 'managed, he should say no- 
thing. The House would form their own 
judgment bn that.h^ed. Besides himself, 
they consiAed of icol. M'Mahon and Mr. 
Coutts, his royal highness’s banker. Ho 
trusted they had at least acted like honest 
m6n.-^The hon. and learned gentleman 
concluded in words to the following effect : 
1 have now said all ths{t is necessary to 

S 've the Committee a just ihipression^ 
e situation and conduct of his 
highness. 1 trust I have done it with per- 
fect respect and order as it regards the 
Hfiuse, with sincerity to the oountry, and 
with fidelity* to the Prince. This is pro- 
bably the last act of my parliamentary 
life— the last time 1 shall have an opportu- 
nity of addressing you within this House. 
^Circumstances which it is of ho conse- 
quence to the world to know, have render- 
ed it necessary fof me to resume my pro- 
fessional avocations. I hope, however* 
1 may indulge that elation of mind which 
can alone result from a consciousness of 
having acted right, and that 1 am closing 
a long political life, with the reflection 
that I have honestly discharged my duty. 
[Hear! hear!] 

Mr. Brand stated, that if the explana- 
tion which had been just given by his hon. 
and learned friend had been offered in an 
earlier stage of the debate, he should not 
have troubled the House with his objection^ 
Although he was of opinion, that tlie pre- 
sent mode of meeting the exigency wa^ 
not well selected ; still he thought, after 
the' candid statement just made, the House 
would np longer object to relieving tbu 
embarrassments of the Prince. 

Mr. Tierney said, that after the full and 
satisfactory statement of his respected 
friend, there could be but one feeling in 
that House, or the country, on the sub- 
ject of the Prince’s conduct as to his ho- 
nourable engagements ; nor could he help 
observing that there was no one to whom 
the honourable fulfilment of an honourable 
engagement could be better entrusted, than 
0 onf of such acknowledged accuracy 
nd fidelity. It appeared that the Prince’a 
debts were in a train to be disbursed* 
when the plan was prevented, partly by the 
isitation of Providence and partly by the 
, irovisiona of an act of that House. As the 
jPrince had been placed in an unexpected 
situation, in which it was the duty of par- 
liament to assist him, it was their duty to 
interfere between the Prince and his cre- 
ditors, and to relieve those enibarrassmenta 
which its own enactments had brought 
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OR ; yet* he 4}i8approved of the' proposed 
method of extinguishing these dimculties; 
it;. was one by which no saving would 
accrue to the country#? and Which would 
put the Prince under the unpleasant ap- 
peerance of drawing annually a large sum 
iroai the public. He hoped, therefore, 
that some member of higher authority than 
himself, and whose character and rank 
^night place him beyond suspicion of a 
sn/isier motive, would speedily bring for- 
ward a specific motion lo place the Prince 
in that situation in which all his well- 
wishers must wish to desire him, with hi» 
mjnd free from all anxiety, and capable of 
devoting its entire faculties to the public 
service. 

The M<th clause was then passed. — On 
the ! 5th Clause being read, « 

Mr. Giles opposed it, principally on the 
ground that it was incorrect to say that 
the deficiencies had been all made up, 
those arising in the year 1811 being not 
yet supplied. ^ 

Mr. brougham objected strongly to what 
was here proposed ; that in addition to a 
civil list already amounting to upwards of 
1,000,000/. a still farther addition of 
124'.000/. should be made, and, that, too, 
put of a secret fund, without being appro- 
priated by parliament. — He also opposed 
the manner proposed by the right hon. 
eiitleriiari of filling up the blank, because 
e fotpid that the estimate of. 1 804« was 
framed upon three difierent surcessive Re- 
ports of Committees of that House, and he 
therefore submitted an amendment, which 
be did notwinh however to press to a divi- 
sion, ''That instead ofapplying to parlia- 
ment when the excess rose lo 1 20,000/. 
the application should be made as soon as 
auch excess amounted to the sum of 
10 , 000 /.” 

A division being now called for, the 
gallery was cleared, and the numbers ap- 
peared to be 1 05 for the clause, 33 against 
it* The other clauses being then read, the 
House resumed, and the Report was order- 
ed to be received to-morrow. 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. ‘ 
Tuesday, Jamary 23. 

Local Militia.] Mr- if. Addir^tm 
•aid, that understanding it to be the in- 
tention to introduce a new Local Militia 
BilC and to dismiss tbpse who had coo^ 
pletcd their four years service. under tibe 
pre.sent regulation, he thought Tt tight 
that the House should be furniab^, 
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certain documents^ pn tbaM^bject before 
any step was takpndn it, and for those do^ 
cuinents be sbroeld now move.. He knew 
from his' own experience, that in the corpse 
at the head of which he had the honour to. 
be placed, consisting of 700 men, there 
were no less than out of that number 
willing to remain, so that if a simfiar spirit 
^existed ip other corps, in the same proper- 
*tioli, the intended Bill would be rendered 
altogether unnecessary. He called upon 
the noble lord, who was the father of this 
measure (lord Castleivsagh), and whom he 
vfas iiappy to see now in bis place, to 
watch over itwithatruly pasental attemion; 
and he was oonfi ^ent that if proper care 
was taken, the country would at the end of 
the 4> years possess 40 or 50,000. elective 
Local Miliiia-men. He then moved, 

'' Thatthere be laid before this House, a 
Return o£ the whole Local Militia ibrce of 
Great Britain, if complete, according to its 
present establishment, distinguishing the 
number in each county; also a return of 
the number of Local Militia- men, includ- 
ing noR-commftsioned officers and drum- 
mers, enrolled and serving at the |>eriod 
of their last respective training, specifying 
the numbers in each county ; also a re- 
turn of the number of men who will be en- 
titled to their discharge from the Local 
Militia on or before the 25th of Decem- 
ber 1812, on account of tbeir having com- 
pleted their four years service, specifying 
the numbers in each county.”— ^Ordered. 

Petition from Caithness respecting 
Reform of Parliament.] Mr. Sinclair 
said, that he had been instructed by his 
constituents to present to the House a Pe- 
tition, which he now held in his hand, ex- 
pressive of their sentiments on the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. The anxiety 
of the freeholdersof Caithness to take some 
.opportunity in the course of the present 
session, to rccotnmend this measure to the 
attention of the House, arose in some de- 
gree from the hardship to which they were 
at present subjected, in choosing a member 
alternately with the county of Bute (a 
county with which they were nowise con- 
nected, either in point of ii^^rests or of ^ 
local situation) in consequence of which,' 
they wonl(f have *no representative in the 
ensuing parliament, to receive their iiv 
structions or te attentno their interests. 
Bet this was not the mp^cipal, far less the 
only inducement by /which they were ac- 
tuated in laying this Petition before the 
Houfe. They were no less anxious te> 
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prove> that at the northern' itf : well ait the 
soQtbern extremity oftheeihpire, inCaitb-^ 
ness as well as in Cornwallythe necessity of 
a temperate and efiectual Reform in Pm* 
liament was felt and acknowledged. 
Wlietl the state of the representation of 
Scotland^hould be brought under the con- 
sideration of the House, it would appear 
that the number both of the freeholders 
and of their representative.! was by no 
means proportioned to the extent, to the 
importance, or to the population of that 
country, of which it was impossible to ad- 
duce a atrdnger instance than the case oT 
that county whith he hac^ the honour to re* 
present, a county, which, hoviever inferior 
to many in wealth and in extent, yielded to 
none in respectability or independence, 
but which, under the present system, was 
excluded, during every alternate parlia- 
ment, from all participation in the national 
councils. He should refrain on this occa- 
sion from making any observations on the 
general question of Parliamentary Reform, 
the propriety ofVhich it was unnecessary 
at present to discuss. He frosted that tbe 
task of pointing our to the House, not only 
the extetit of the evil, but the practicabi- 
lity as well as the expediency of a safe 
and a sulbcient remedy, would devolve 
upon some gentleman as anxious as he was 
for the .success of tlic cause, and much 
more capable to do it justice. He should 
now content himself with moving for 
leave to bring up the Petition.*— The fol- 
lowing Petition was then brought up and' 
read : 

'' Unto the Honourable the House of 
Commons, the Petition of the Free- 
holders of the County of Caithness, 
assembled at Wick upon the 26th day 
August 1811, to elect a represen- 
tative to the Imperial Parliament of 

Great Britain. 

• • 
Sheweth ; That your Petitioners are 
deeply impressed with a sense of the res- 
ponsibility which attaches to them/in ex- 
ercising their constitutional righr of de- 
puting a proper person to aid in the na- 
tional cotincito, and in the preservation of 
the libertic! of the subject against en- 
croachment; and feel themselves impe- 
riously called upon to fttaie to your ho- 
nourable Hou^e their conviction, that great 
and alarming innovations have been made 
upon this first and^wital part of the British 
constitution. , 

It is the firm peiaufuion of . your 
Petitioners, that the ponstitiitioil may her 


|*eitoved tolls genhftie and original purity^ 
by W reieurreiifce to its first principle!.- 
which, so for from endangering, will mani- 
fastiy tend th ensm hi stability ; and they 
trust that your honourable House wilt re- 
ceive favourably a statement of those grie- 
vances which they foment, in eomuion 
with the nreat majority of their fellow sub- 
jects, and in respectfuHy representing 
which to ydur honouraole House, tbe.^ 
conceive themselves to be exercising tiie 
undoubted right and privilege of the sub- 
ject. 

• ^ Your Petitioners beg leave to state^ 
that, in their- humble opiniop, the restora- 
tion of triennial parliamebts would be a 
powerful check upon corrupt practices, 
by producing more frequent appeals to the 
constituent body ; and, as the causes which 
Vd to their being formerly rendered sep- 
tennial have now ceased to operate, your 
Petitioners hope that your honourableHouse 
will, in regard to the duration of parlia- 
n^j^nts, comply with the express wishes of 
the great bulk of the nation. Your Peti- 
tioners are satisfied, that, in the true spirit 
of the constitution, no pensioner, no place<^ 
man, or person in office under the crown, 
ought to elect, or to be elected, a represen- 
tative of the Commons in Parliament, withv 
the exception of such members of the 
Hnuseof Commons, as his Majesty may 
chuse as his confidential servants, or of 
such as ought to be in the House fpr the 
dispatch of public business. 

Your Petitioners are convinced that 
many abuses have crept into the Jaws re- 
garding the election of representatives for 
counties *and boroughs ii\ Scotland ; that, 
under the present system, individuals may 
obtain a place amongst the freeholders, in 
a manner utterly inconsistent with the real 
intentions of the legislature ; whilst others 
are excluded from participating In the 
elective rights, who, from the interest they 
possess as landed proprietors in the county, 
ought not to be debarred from assisting m 
the choice of its representative. 

Your Petitioners are hunbly of opi- 
nion, that, in many other essential points, 
a tempcTate and effectual Reform would 
be highly expedient. Whilst they .depre- 
cate every attempt at undue or unsafe in- 
novation, they are firmly convinced, that, 
by recurring to the first and genuine prin- 
ciples of die constitution, a House of Com^ 
mons may be returned in a manner calcu^r 
lated to difiose universal satisfaction, under 
the sanction of whose wisdom and vir.tue 
such measuresmay be adopted, as may in- 
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eremite the iconfidence of the nation in thei( 
IffiteBentatives, and« by enabling them to 
mttieinate more eaten»i?ely in the bless- 
ings oi the constitution, will*iiKluce them 
to make every sacrifice for its defence and 
preservation. 

** May it therefore please your honour- 
able House, to take these premises into 
consideration, and to grant such relief as 
^jto your honourable House shall seem fit 
abd proper.^^ 

Mr. Sinclair then moved/" That the Pe^ 
tition do lie on the table.'^-- Ordered. 

% 

«< 

Bill to amend Insolvent Debtors^ 
Act.] Lord Polkestime, in pursuance of 
his notice, rose to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to extend the provisions of the 
Act of the 51 St of his Majesty to Mary 
Ann Dix, whose case had lately been 
brought before the House (see p. 2Q5.) 
and other persons similarly situated, under 
the writ * de excommunicato capiendo.^ 
Acts of the same description as the 5 1st of 
his Majesty had been at different times 
passed, most of which contained a clause 
for the relief of persons committed for 
contempt, for non-payment of costs, and 
those who were suilering imprisonment 
under the writ be had just mentioned. 
This clause bad not, however, been inserted 
last year, which he believed, had origi- 
nated in mistake. To rectify that error 
was tjie object of his present motion. 
He here thought it necessary to say one or 
two w'ords, in consequence of what had 
fallen from a right hon. and learned frrend 
of his (sir William Scott), in. the ^course of 
the debate one a former evenmg. He 
legretted, that he w'as obliged to speak in 
the absence of that right hon. gentleman ; 
particularly as that absence, he under- 
Btood, was occasioned by indisposition. 
The ri|;ht hon. gentleman, in the progress 
of his speech, had cast some aspersions, if 
he might use the term, on the character of 
Um gentleman, from whom he (lord F.) 
was supposed to have derived some of his 
informations the subject of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. He felt it his duty to 
say, that the terms in which that person 
was mentioned, were perfectly unfounded, 
and perfectly Olijust. The original case 
was not introduced from any feeling of 
hostility towards those courts. It had 
been first mentioned to him (lord F.} by 
some most respectable inhabitants of 
Bristol, from feelings of faunsanity-^iiat 
assistance might be extended to an anfer- 
funate woman } and the person who bad 


been alluded to, rWas applied bo for informa* 
tion; as, having practised in those courts, 
he was acquainted with their constitution. 
He was called on, and did not officiously 
press forward. The noble lord said he 
made this statement, that the character of 
the individual who had been thu^ harshly 
treated, should be set' right in the opinion 
of his fellow citizens in Bristol. He had 
been actuated by no motives of malignity 
-^-feelings which were most foreign from 
bis mind. And he felt convinced, if the 
right bon. gentleman were present, he 
drould concur in rendering justice to an 
individual, who had beeii^hastily injured. 
The noble ford fhen mov«d for leave to 
bring in a Bill to alter and amend the said 
act. 

The Hon. Mr. Herbai said he was re- 
quested, in the absence of hts right- hon. 
friend (sir W. Scott) to set him right with 
the House on this subject. Considering 
the motion of the noble lord as likely to 
be of very great benefit to the country, be 
should be very sorry thattiny thing should 
be said detrimental to the person, through 
whose information the subject had been 
brought before parliament. The fact was, 
his right hon. and learned frie nd conceived, 
at the moment, that the information had 
been given by some discontented proctor, 
and the papers with which the noble lord 
had favoured him, but which were not 
before the House, exhibited, as he thought, 
much professional ignorance, joined with 
an intention to. blazon forth trifles to an 
extent which they did not deserve. Un- 
der this impression the words bad been 
made use of. He had only to add, that if, 
in the warmth of a debate, into which his 
right hon. and learned friend had been 
dragged, he bad said any thing offensive, 
no person could regret it more than he 
did. 

Mr. IV. Smith said he cunderstood from 
a quarter totally unconnected with his 
notde friend, that there was not a more 
respectable person in Bristol, than the one 
alluded to. He was sure, if the right hon. 
gentleman who was now absent had known 
him, he would never have permitted such 
words to drop from 'his lips. , 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

Lord Folkestone' than moved. That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to alter and 
amm the Act of the S9th of the King, 
for making perpetual afi act of 85 Geo. 8> 
for the further relief bf debtors, with re* 
spect to the imprisonment of their per- 
sibnaj and to oblige debtors, who shall 
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CQntinue io execution in prteoa beyond a 
certain time, and for sums not exceed* 
ing what are mentioned in the Act, to 
m^e discovery, and dehver upon oath, 
their estates for their creditors’ benefit.— 
Iteave was given ; and his lordsifip soon 
afterwards brought in the which 
were reaa a first time. 

r • 

• 

Offices in Reversion Rill.] Mr. 

* Banka said he should not delay the House 
with any observations on his present lao* 
tion, which he understood was not likely 
to meet with opposition from any part of 
the House. The Bill now in existence 
would expire on the 5th*of liebruary. It 
would ill become him to say that he did 
not intend this as a permanent measure, 
and it would also ill become the House 
after what had already passed. He should, 
therefore, without further preface, move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to prohibit the 
granting of Offices in Reversion, or for 
joint lives, with benefit of survivorship. — 
Leave was accoillingly given. 

* • 

King’s Household Bill.] On the 
question* that the Report of this Bill be 
brought up, 

Mr. Brougham rose to state the insuper- 
able objections he felt to this new arrange- 
ment. After all the discussion the ques- 
tion had undergone, the House must be 
aware of the real nature and complexion 
of the measure then before them, and they 
ought not and would not Icee sight of this 
fact, that they were dealing with a Bill to 
raise 70,000/. additional from the people. 
That circumstance, of itself, was sufficient 
to make them pause and demand inquiry. 
Several of his hom. friends had, in conse- 
quence| called for investigation on various 
Joints; and, in answer to their demands, 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and his hon» and learned friend the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall, had 
given what they termed explanations, but 
what he conceived the House had nS right 
to receive as arguments sufficient to war- 
rant them in supporting this money Bill. 
Thia want of explfmation was one great 
jeause to present the House from enter- 
taining the measure. But the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an- 
iswer to the inquiries of his hon. friends, 
observed, that this was a Bill to regulate ; 
his Majestjr’s Household, and it was futile, 
to answer it, by pointing out the grants 
made to sir Sidney Smith and a fiew others. > 
Let the Bill stand on its own gronndi iind*[ 


|nake tfamie inquiries hereafiier/’ Nowhe 
(Mr. Brougham) would strenuously maiid- 
tain this proposition, that the two objects of 
inquiry inf«f the aecoiints, and passing this 
Bill, were inseparably connected; and 
if inquiry was not instituted, the Bill ought 
not to pass. The bare fact, that a new 
Civil List was about to be arrMiged, was 
sufficient (o support him*in this proposi- 
tion, that parliament ought not now to 
that which it had never before done, io 
grant a sum of 70,OOOL per annum, aral to 
recognise and sanction an annual excess of 
124,000/. nay, of 9,000/. more than that, 
without a strict and detailed enquiry. Cur- 
sory explanations and elabbrate speeches, 
however pleasant to individuals;, did not 
afford a parliamentary ground of proceed- 
ing. To use the words of a rfght hon. 
gentleman, it was no more than the lan- 
guage of party, add the House must have 
evidence before it. What was the con- 
duct pursued in the year 1804, when a 
g^nt of only 60,000/. was asked ? The 
House had then no less than three Select 
Committees, who, after a laborous investi- 
gation, reported to the House the necei* 
sity which occasioned the application; 
That was an accurate and parliamentary 
proceeding-— a proceeding adopted by Mt. 
Pitt and lord Sidmoutb^who, though they 
were able to descant, as well as the mi- 
nisters of the present day, en the general 
necessity of providing for the royal family, 
and could expatiate on the high price of 
provisions, and the depreciation of Bank* 
notes, yet knew the duty they owed their 
country ^oo well to call on tlie House to 
grant money on their speeches and repre- 
sentations. They did not depend on fine 
turned periods, in matters of mere arith- 
metic and calculation ; no, they sent the 
matter to be investigated by a Committee* 
There was nothing, in the present in- 
stance, that should relax the constitutional 
jealousy which the House ought to feel in 
granting money; on the contrary, tbo 
accounts on the table should excite it ifl at 
greater degree than ordinary; aiid the 
House liad no right to receive individotl 
assertions, however respectable the "party 
making them, as a ground for irothtg an 
annual sum of 70 , 000 /.— The hbn. aikfl 
learned gentleman next advevtefl to seve- 
ral of the items, which wane ttketitiotied 
lest night, connected' with the diplomacy , 
of the country. The right hOn. the Chan- 
cellor of tho Exchequer had also at- 
tempted a verbal explanation of the sums 
given to iiuirq[ttis Wellesley and sir Sid- 
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n€y Smith. Thu Secretary of the Treai 
Sury too (Mr. Arbuthnot) with an ingenu- 
oiisness, fairness, and manHness, which v 
impossible not to admire, came for 
ward, when bis case was challenged ; but 
how did he come forward ? He gave the 
House no explanation — he only challenged 
inquiry, and said, that the greatest fayour 
which he could ^receive from the House, 
.«^as a full and rigid inquiry. If he re- 
collected right, this was the substance of 
what had been stated by that right hon. 
geiitlemaii, and he acted very properly. 
Instead of attempting explanation in a 

S lace where it could never be satis- 
icnory, he had challenged inquiry. 
As to the expences which a foreign 
envoy might be put to in case of an 
nnforesebn accident, such as a rupture 
with the court at which he was resident', 
it might happen that«they were necessa- 
rily very great; and he did not doubt but 
this really might be the case of the gen- 
tleman who had been at Constantinople ; 
but still he contended, that this was no 
ground for refusing investigation. He 
might also instance the case of the mar- 
uis Wellesley. It might happen that 
uring the three or four months, when he 
was at Cadiz, he was justified in incurring 
an expence of 15 or 16,000/. besides the 
aums also then expehded by Mr. Henry 
Wellesley; but it was certainly proper 
that /his should be explained. No man 
could be more averse to the entertainment 
of any mean jealousy as to what was ne. 
cessary to support the dignity of foreign 
envoys than he was, and particularly with 
respect to that .branch of it which ought 
never to be discussed in that House, name- 
ly, Secret Service money. But there was 
another description of items which were 
not prim<tfad€ entitled to the same degree 
of cfedit. He alluded to the bilis for 
10,279/. drawn by a noble person, stated to 
be a b^ron he believed; though as he w'as" 
not very conversant in the Red -book, he 
could not say whether or not he was a baron 
of ibis country. He believed, however, he 
was not of this country. This person was, 
if he recollected, right, named baron Hu- 
bert. — [The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whispered over the table, that his name 
was Hubet.] — ^Tben, said Mr. Broug* 
bam, I take upon me to say, that he is 
jiflit a baron of this country. He said 
be ' would not join in, qny cry against fo- 
reigners. He did not object to their being 
epiployed occasionally in an army, nor 
Yfoold ho object to their being sometimes 
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employed by us in a diplomatic capacity, 
though certainly this was more questiona* 
ble ; but'if this foreign baron, whose name 
he could not exactly remember, had drawn 
for a sum of 10,279/. lie thought he was 
not argibing on too high a ground, if he 
said that that of itself was a sufficient 
ground of inquiry. But there w4re other 
grounds^ It was, no doubt, reasonable 
that ministers ought to be allowed a sum, 
in addition to their salary, for their ex« 
pences ; but he could not see why a per« 
son who had been jippointed to a diplo- 
matic situation, and had never acted, not 
sailed, nor even moved,, from London, 
should be qntitlbd lo an allowance of 
4,5(K)/. for plate. My lord Catbeart was 
stated to have received for plate, previous 
to his mission to Pettr'^hurgb, a sum to 
this amount, and he had never made a 
single movement on the subject of this 
mission. There were other items, ofcon« 
siderably greater amount, and all of them 
spoke the same language — the language of 
suspicion and inquiry-«.to the House. 
Ministers couK) not look to 1804 as a pre- 
cedent for them. They spoke a language 
which was formerly unknown here. Mr. 
Pitt and lord Sid mouth never spurned at 
giving any information required of them ; 
but surely it was more necessary now, 
when much larger grants were required, 
and after seven or eight years of war, 
which had loaded the country with taxes, 
which certainly were, to say the least of 
hem,' the utipost that the people could 
bear. — ^There were other points which 
certainly required consideration, and to 
which he would shortly advert. Among 
hese was the situation of the Prince Re- 
cent. That situation no man could la- 
ment more than himself. It was certainly 
n ignominious and degrading state. He 
would say that the act of the 55th of the 
King had done more to ^injure, vilify, and 
degrade the executive in the eyes of the 
people of this country, than any thing 
which had taken place in our times He 
was shocked at the degradation to which 
hat perron was reduced who was one day 
.0 wear the crown. By that act the laa- 
uage held out was, that the person who 
was one day to wear the erbwn, was not 
St to be trusted .with the management of 
his own concerns; that he would, if left to 
himself, act so as to defraud bis creditors. 
No measure could have been adopted more 
alculated than this to stigmatise and vilify 
he person who in the course of nature . 
was to succeed to the crown. His hen. 
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ing the treatmeitt oi' the Prince in these 1807 ? Unles^r then, the depi^ipis^iiou jit|d 
Bills, and from the autbora of these Bills attained itsmaxin^uni in 180^1,^ the 
^ V/9$; but he would .ask, notvysthstand- tnent was good for nothing.-— The hog. 
ing.the confidence which it was very na- and learned gentleman ^en wept mh> 
turaJ to^iace in any statement made by some particulars, respecting the arrears t f 
his hon. and learned friend, if t|fey w'ere ^ the civil list.— -In contracting ihe si^il^en 
at liberty to rely on his statement, when"! years previous to IbCHJ with the sevi^i) 
* they had not only no power of putting which succeeded it, it would bp foui^, 
questions to him, and when he had stated th^t during the latter period, the, civil list 
many partkulars not from his own know- was annually larger, by 240,000/. than, in 
ledge, and which he could not possibly JLhc former. Comparisons, had Jjcen drawn 
know. How c^uld the House place a con- between the.expcnces of an f;arlu r period, 
fidenee in this report, V hi c^h was never and those of the present day; and here h^. 
asked before on any similar occasion ? begged gentlemen to consider how difije« 
Did they believe that all these debts were rently this question was dealt with in, 
paid? AH this they were bound to say, or Jast and in the present reignt , Whoa 
to say that which would go farther tostul- *George the 2nd came to the throne, parlia* 
tify the^ioose in the eyes of the country, mont agreed to gate him700,000/. per ann. 
than any thing which it was well possible for his civil list; and if the funds on which 
to conceive, that whether they had ground that sum was chargeable did npt produce 
or not for believing, they were detennin- | suflicient, parliament were to make pp 
cd to give credit— There were many ' tl!e deficit. There was no bargain respect- 
other particulars which caikd loudly' upbii ing any overplus. After the expiration ;of 
the House to pause. Was it fit to sane- 20 years, a deficit of 420,000/. of tjiQse 
tion a constant arrear of the civil list ex- funds had occurred. This sum was ,qc- 
penditure of 124,0(X)/. above the estimate cordingly made good by parliament, ilt 
of 1804, without knowing one item of happened, however, that these funds jri 
those arrears which they were about to time increased beyond the catimatf, sysd 
sanction? If this growing arrear was to during the remaining thirteen years of his 
be sanctioned by the authority of parlia- reign there was a surplus of lj5,0t^/. 
mont, they were saying that the arrear How was this surplus dealt with bv this 
eince 1804 had been justly incurred, be- hone.9t and conscientious Prince ? It was 
cause they would have no, other silage for not considered as private property; it 
taking the matter into consideration. Was w'as not laid out in the purchasing of lands, 
the House prepared to saqction this state- as might have been done ; hut he allowied 
ment, without having one item of expla- it to accifnuiJatc, and pait{ over tlie to 
nation ? But then, as there was no want the Exchequer, for the relief of the people 
of speaking, whatever other w'arit there from whom it was drawn, as w'oll fts the 
might be in that House, they would be amount of the Droits of Admiralty, which 
told, tHht so great was the depreciation on bad accumulated, after one of the most 
account. of the overgrowing bullion circu- brilliant and successful wars which was 
Jation, that wlla^'was sufficient in 1804, ever waged to the glory of any people, 
would not be sufficient in, the right hon. He did not think of laying out any part 
gentleman would say perhaps, 1812. He of this sum in the purcliase of freehold 
would not say that-^w the fact wts, that and copyhold estates, (Hear, hear !) re- 
it was noteoffioient in 1806. In the year peatedly from tbeCbaniiceliur^pf the £x- 
1805 therer 'was an arrear on the civil list; chequbr.) The right hon. gcnU&inon 
imd unless one yearns depreciation of the seemed to be ao mightijiy taken with tho 
btrilion, for so the gentlemen were pleased preceflent, that lie would advise him ip a 
term it, shbuld hbve been so great as to repetition of it, at a time when there 
account for this effect, how was he to ac- was a much greater occasion.^ for it./— 
count for this increase of nearly 180,000/.. The hpn. and learned gentlennan iiext 
above the estimate of 1804? This argu-^ instanced the conduct of Queen Anne, 
ment of the depreciatkm, therefore, rf who paid IOO,OOQ/,^ Jn aid . of the taxers 
gdod ht any thing, must have beefi ap^*| out of * the .privy purae, bestdes havhig 
pltcablwiii 1805. But, said the right he^.' built Blenheim, ai^ several churches and 
the Cbancelior of the focheowei^ tbero publfo ^dificaa#^ was a precedent which 
(VOL. XXL) (2C) 
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he thought might he followed wUfi ad/' 
t^otage. Tlie attention of the House 
ha^^been sedulously directed to the care 
irbtch it was deemed right to •■take for the 
irppport of the dignity of the royal per> 
aonage on whose behalf this bill was in- 
ktoduced, as weil as i<y enforce the abso- 
lute necessity of maintaining two distinct 
iCourts, but as yet he had heard nothing^ 
c^om either side of the House regarding' 
another royal personage^ who, in the 
erent of a demise of the' crown, would 
be raised to the dignity of Queen of Great 
‘Britain. .He did not wish to press Hlus 
subject upon the House, as he felt sure 
that it need offly be hinted at, in order 
that its importance should be felt and ac- 
knowledged. The truth was, that all the 
solicitude for what was called dignity, 
Jhad been misnamed, and that it resolved 
"itself upon due examination into an at- 
tempt to support a separate influence ; 
since 21 officers were appointed, who 
either filled, or might occupy, seats in the 
Jegislature. If h w^ere true, that fewer 
attendants upon the person administering 
the regal power were requisite, they 
ought to be diminished, and those officers 
who were removed from the Prince might 
be appointed to attend upon the King ; 

• but here the attempt was far different, for 
although twenty-one of the old servants 
of the crown were removed, their places 
were to be supplied by new appointments 
to the same extent, the only effect of 
which would be, that the influence of the' 
Queen was augmented, but no addition 
was made to the dignity, of the King. 
The remote possibility of the ultimate 
recovery of his Majesty, although now 
as well as last year, his speedy restora- 
tion had been so sanguinely expected and 
prophesied by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheefuer, could in no way justify any such 
establishment. It appeared by records^ 
which it was not necessary to quote, that 
the House had never yet voted so large 
a sum as that now required, in aid of the 
civil list,« without formal preliminary in- 
quiry, and yet ministers, at a lime when 
the vote of every shilling ought to be 
most severely scrutinized, ventured to 
make this most unconstitutional demand. 
— With respect to the formation of a 
distinct court, over which the Queen was 
to preside, no investigation could remove 
bis objection : but .into the voluminous 
' documents laid upon the table, he could 
^ pot imagine that a more proper time th^n 
the present could be found for ihvdstig^-* 


tion, and it was wholly unbecoming in 
the House to refuse examination into the 
comparative small amounts they contain* 
ed, when the great demands for the ser- 
vice of the state were met by the people 
with such confidential readiness. 
warned the right hoii. gentleman of the 
consequences of a refusal, and set be- 
fore him, as an example, the precedent 
of the year 1-804'. 

Mr. Rote allowed that enquiry ought 
to take place, as broad a one as possible, 
but not such as to. impede the progress 
of the bill. In opposition to the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
he contended tRat great grants had fre- 
quently been made to the civil list, with- 
out any enquiry whatever ; and he in- 
stanced cases in the reigns of Queen Anne 
and George 1, and 2, in proof of his as- 
sertion. The hon. and learned gentleman 
said that George 2 did not lay out the 
•surplus of his revenue in the purchase of 
freehold and copyhold estates. What 
sovereign had ever done so in this coun- 
try ? ..None. * He asserted positively, that 
no sovereign had ever laid out a shilling 
of the civil list revenue in that*way. It 
was impossible that he should do so. His 
present Majesty had waived the various 
revenues of his predecessor, and had ac- 
cepted a specific sum of 800,0001, \ be- 
ing 20,000/. less than the revenue of 
George 2. He entered into a statement 
of the further parliamentary grants that 
had been made to his Majesty, the whole 
of which amounted only to 2,419,000/. 
being an average during his reign of 
93,000/. a year. And let it be consider- 
ed, that since the year 1710, money had 
been depreciated to nearly half its value 
at that period. Adverting to what the 
hon. and learned gentleman hacTsaid, of 
the munificence of Queen Anne, he ob- 
served, that so far froip Blenheim having 
been built out of the royal purse, it had 
been commenced b}' parliamentary grants, 
whid) being interrupted by the Tory ad- 
minisVation, the building was completed 
at the xpence of the duke of Marl- 
borough, who was subsequently reoiu- 
nerated by another parliamentary v6te. 
He trusted that the House" would not he- 
sitate in allowing the bill to pass ; and 
if they thought proper, they might af- 
terwaras institute an inquiry into some 
of the minor details alluded to. 

Mr. Bennet considered it to be a duty 
he owed to his constituents to oppose ail 
grants of the ‘public money, unless there 



mi 




appeared a necessity fpr each greats being 
made. Besides, in ibis Bill there wu not 
only to be considered the money given, 
but the influence to be create<^, and above 
all the influenceofthe crown in the House 
ommons. He wished to direc^the at- 
tention of the House to that part of the 
subject. ^But setting aside all discussions 
on recent events^ it was 6t to be examined, 
what had been the conduct of bur an- 

• cestors^ when questions of a ^milar nature 
were agitated. 

In the l6th session^ of the 2nd parlia- 
ment of Charles the second, known by the 
name of the Fusioned Parliament, com- 
plaints were frequently made of the influ- 
ence of the crown in the liSuse of Com- 
mons. In the 2d session of the 3rd par- 
liament, the subject was revived, when 
sir Stephen Fox, who had thejnanagement 
of the Secret Service money, was made to 
name the members of the last Pensioned 
Parliament whu had received money fron\ 
the crown : lie named from 30 to 40 per- 
sons who had pensions from 2 ta.500/. a 
year each. Before the House could pro- 
ceed against these persons, the parliament 
was dissolved. In the 4th parliament of 
Charles the second, the Commons came to 
the following Resolutions. Dec. 30, ]d80. 

Resolved unanimously. That no mem- 
ber of this House shall accept of any of- 
fice, or place of profit from the crown, 
without the leave of this House ; or any 
promise of any such office or place of pro- 
fit during such time as he shall continue, 
a member of this House : and, That all 
oflenders therein shall be expelled this 
House." It was then maintained by sir 
Franci.s Winnington (and our ancestors, 
though following the Pensioned Parlia- 
ment, had but a limited experience of 
those ftvils which we their posterity have 
felt:) who had been an eye witness of 
those disgraceful scenes, he ventured to 
describe to many of those who had been* 
sharers in the disgrace, That all of those 
who had pensions and most of thrsie who 

j had offices, voted all of a side, es they 
were directed by some great officer, as 
exactly as if their business in this House 
bad been to preserve. their pensions and 

* offices, and Aot to make laws for the good 
of them who sent them .here. That they j 
were so far from being the true representa- 
tives of the people, that they were a dis- 
tinct middle interest between the king and 
the people, and their chief business was to 
ser.ve-#he end of some great minister of 
4i^tei though never so opposite to the trqe 


S ' tf rsA pf lh(f natipn.” While the parliar 
entwpa.en^'a^ed ill these disciwsions, it 
was sudclenily dissolved. . In , the 4th set., 
sion of the jtnd parliament of king Wt|. 
liam, the House bf Commons once more 
revived the question^ and a Bill, known'by 
the name of the Place Bill, was introdoceo^ 
passed this House, but was rejected in' ih^ 
Lords by a majority of two. It was re* 

» vived the next session, ^ain passed thil 
House without much opposition, and wai>’« 
agreed to by .the Lords ; but king Wlhl 
liaifi was advised to refuse bis, consent 


Thai it is the opinion of this Cbmmittee 
(the House being in a Cr^nd Committei^ 
on the State of the Nation:) that who- 
ever advised the king not to give the royal 
assent to the Act, touching free, and ins* 
paitia) Proceedings in Parliament, whicli 
was to redress a grievance and to take off 
a scandal from the proceedings of the 
Commons in parliament, is an enemy to 
their majesties and the kingdom.’^ In 
another Resolution they say, ** That the 
act tended much to the clearing the* re- 
putation of this House.^^ 

The hon. gentleman professed it not to 
be his intention to pass any panegyric 
upon the motives of tho?e who supported 
the Place Bill in the time of king William* 
It was, however, to be remembered, that 
their votes were in unison with those of the 
Whigs in the time of Charles the second, 
when the corrupt influence of the crown 
first began to be fell: nor should it be 
forgotten, that the Bill was supported by' 
men of all parties and descriptions in that 
House ; -by men of the greatest integrity, 
of the first rate abilities, and of the most 
enlightened and rational views, who, dis- 
agreeing in many points, agreed in these, 
that parliament was not to become the 
great grievance of the nation, and ^at the 
giving away of the public money among 
themselves and becoming, the hired and 
pensioned servants of the crown, were vio- 
lations of their duties to the people. 

Neither did the hon. gentleman proposa 
to go Xhe length of the Bill ih disqualify- 
ing all the servants of the crown ; as there 
was *a wide distinction to be taken, be- 
tween those ministers of the crown who 
were at the same time servants of the peo- 
ple, and that herd of household retainers and 
inferior officers of the government, who seem 
to be of no other use than to swell the 
train of the minister, and to vote accord- 
ing to his orders, however hostile to the 
wishes or contrary to the interests of the 
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nation. In an act of the i3th of kin^ 
William, entitled, " An Act for the fui^ 
ther JLimitation of the Crown, and better 
scaring the Rights and Liberties of the 
^object,’* it was enacted, '* That from 
anti after the death of the king and prin- 
cess Anne, no person who -has any office 
dr place of profit under the king, or who 
receives a pensit^ from the crown, shall 
he capable of serving as a member of the 
‘Ifluuse of Commons/^ This act was re- 
pealed by the 4tli of queen Anne. J'he 
tiih of Anne disqualifies persons holding 
offices created since the 23th of Octohec 
1705, cr tliat sliall hereafter be created : 
ftid enacts iliat.evcry member shall vacate 
his ‘eat upon the acceptance of office, 
Willi, however, the liberty of re-election. 
These acts were raenlioned, not only t 9 
shew the nnsciety of our ancestors to lesseif 
the influence of the ctown In this Hou«c, 
butyalso to shew that by the last, the impro- 
priety of members of parliament holding 
offices under the crown was recognized. 
Various attenipts were made in the reigns 
pf Anne, George the Lst, 2nd, and 3i'd, 
with various success, for tlie diminution of 
this influence. In 1780, a vote was 
passed against the increased influence of 
the crown, and declaring thenecessity of its 
diminution. This vote was given in conse- 
quence of the petitions and remonstrances 
and addresses from all parts of the kingdom j 
for the people prayed, though hitherto they 
have firayed in vain, for rigid frugality, 
for the abolition of sinecures, useless 
places, ci:orbitaat emoluments, unmerited 
pensions, and the unconstitutional influ- 
ence of the crown. 

The honourable gentleman then asked, 
if there w^ere no recent events that called 
for the interference of parliament? Was 
not the appointment of four members of 
that House to places under the crown 
worthy of consideration ? It was not, how- 
ever, bis intention to argue the question 
or rest his case upon any single example, 
however flagrant and insulting : but upon 
the accumulated and aggregated mass of 
public abuses against which every man in 
the countiy, but those who profited by 
these abuses ih possession, expectancy, 
or reversion, was at this hour raising his 
indignant Voice. - One case, however, 
namely, that of col. M'Mahon, ought not 
to be 50 passed over. If the Regent's mi- 
iusters were determin^ to make their 
.stand upon Sinecure places, if they were 
resolved to grant no one prayer of the 
|^6ple of England, to abate not one shil*- 
1 


ling from their bmrfhtns, or abotiihone 
office, though reported against by tvN» 
Committees of parliament, did it not Occur 
to them, that some gallant friendless officer 
might be found who deserved reward; and 
though the rigid duties of this House tnigbe 
compel them to question the propriety of 
the mode, no man would have questioned 
the claini ; and the Regent's ministers 
would not only have stood acquitted ef 
the suspicion of having endeavoured by 
criminal compliances to purchase royal 
favour, but they would have had to shew,' 
that where the claimants were many and 
the rewards few, they had i bestowed them 
where the vpice ^f the country thought 
they were most merited. Bat was this 
the character of col. M’Mahon's ap- 
pointment ? What were his services? 
What had he done to merit public re- 
muneration? What claim bad i»e to one 
shilling of the public money ? He was an 
honourable man, and so they were all 
iionourable men, but was he not amply 
rewarded for his services to- the Prince, by 
(he sitiuition he holds in his family ? 

But it had been said, there was no need 
of such reform, as the number of*persons 
sitting in parliament holding offices, were 
fewer now than at the period of the Revo- 
lution, or during the American war. To 
shew that the evil was lessened, was no 
conclusive argument to silence those who 
contended that it ought not to exist at all. 
What that evil was, every man's experi- 
ence must tell .him. The history of the 
country will show that most of (he bur- 
thens w’e bear and many of our misfortunes 
may be traced lo the influence of the crown 
in his Mouse. 

There were, too, persons who main-* 
tained what they are pleased to term the 
due influence of the crrfwn. The qiiestion 
to be debated Was not where due influence 
ends and undue begins ^ but the direct 
*influence of' the crown in this House, like 
that whicii is used by members of paHia-*’ 
ment towards their constituents : the law 
calls it bribery, and that in the most oflen* 
sive sense. But one would suppose by this 
strain of argument that the crown was in 
danger, that it could hardly maintain a 
precarious existence : Was that its real ' 
situation? Was -a revenue of eighty 
millions, an army and navy of the mag- 
nitude to which they bad reached *the 
circumstance of every fifth man in the 
kingdom being a candidate for public of- 
fice; — were these proofs of such'^decay 
of atrengtb# or there a rank so 



tki^guifihed, or station so obscure^ Os hadf 
not something to gain or to lose, to hope 
or to tear, .from the farouror displeasure 
of the crown ? If, indeed, these were proofs 
of the diminished authority of government 
^^Ji^warrant fitiiiig parliament with place- 
men and pensioners, it might be asked bf 
these advocates for a feeble and powerless 
monarchy, when they would be, satisfied 
of its strength ? 

But if a parliament was free from such 
an influence, if it were modelled upon the 
pttirest form, would the crown be in dan- 
ger ; would the government stop ? Is it 
meanl to be Mgued that placemen and 
pensioners are the bulwarks yf the monar- 
chy ; and that the constitution is in danger 
ij‘ the parliament be not patched ? Would 
not 65 b gentlemen free from this con- 
taminating influence have a due regard 
to the constitution under which they lived ? 
—if money was wanted for just and ne- 
cessary wars, would they not grant it?-^ 
if for the proper splendour of the crown, 
would they refuse it ? or would they not 
be as ready as any pensioficd paijiami&nt 
that ever sat, to j)lacc at the disposal of 
the croft n, the hearts, and the hands, and 
the purses of its people? — A parliament 
of this description would not plunge the 
country ni unjust and unnecessary wara 
against iis owui kindred and its own sub- 
jects, nor would it keep up a code of merci- 
less proscription and odious intolerance. 
Tliey would not support any and every 
minister solely because he, was ap'^ointed 
by the crown ; nor shift round and turn 
when caprice or bigoii y, Religious or poli- 
tical, or I an entire w'aiit of principle, in- 
duced the crown to change or to keep its 
advisers. 'I’hcy would not entrench them- 
selves against public criticism, by pii- 
vi’lege*s of doubtful law and odious exer- 
cise, in imitation of that Tory faction in 
the lime of kiiig^ William, who first found^ 
it necessary to distinguish between the 
House of Commons and' the people. Nor 
would they acquit from blame, and* screen 
from punishment, men who had wasted their 
gallant soldiery in expeditions begun in 
ignorance and persevered into the destruc- 
tion of the miserable 'Victims to the folly 
* and incapaefty of their commanders. And 
above alt, such a parliament would never 
have consented to that Bill of indemnity, 
which, placing under the protection of the 
law men who had broken all law, fur- 
nished by that fatal example impunity 
to crlTKe, and by stifling the voice of the 
oppressed against the oppressor^ forced 


fo look to^ borne other quaKer besides 
English law and English government, if 
not for« protection, at least for revenge. 
It was, then^ for these reasons he intended 
to prej»ose a clause disqualifying all those, 
who should hold offices under the Bill 
from sitting in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he agreed with many 
parts of the speech of ilu? hon. gentleman 
wdio had Just sat down, * but thought h% 
had not quite done himself justice ; for ho 
baji not only put the House in possession 
of hi« future motion, but of bis future 
speech. With regard to those points of 
his speech w.hich went to object tO offices 
being granted to memberv of that House, 
he should agree with his ho'n. friend, (if 
he would permit him so to call him) if he 
gicould do away ancient and deep-rooted 
I* prejudices. If his hon. fricml could per^ 
suade all noblemen and persons of a cer- 
tain rank in life to forego their wishes for 
such offices as the Post-master- GeneraPs, 
j and others of the like kind, he should be 
I very happy to coincide with him. There 
was one part of his speech, however, in 
which he could not agree with his hon. 
friend, and that was, where he arraigned 
the appointment of colonel M'Mahon, 
and argued, that ministers had been actu- 
ated in their conduct on that occasion, 
with a view to curry favour and increase 
their influence with the Prince. Now 
every one who knew colonel M'fiahon 
must be sensible that his comhict in the 
service of the Prince had been highly ho- 
nourable, and such as deserved the par- 
ticular mvirks of favour with which' his 
royal hi'gliness had honoured him. Hia 
ht)ii. friend had said, that he believed 
colonel M 'Mahon to be an honourable 
man. He thought so too. They were all 
lionourabie men ; but his hon; friend did 
not sec what right colonel M 'Mahon had 
to the public money. As to the right, 
there were certainly more Vays than one 
of deserving remuneration for long, tried, 
and faithful services ; and in appointing 
him to the office in question, no doubt th,e 
Prineb was actuated by such motives as he 
thoujght just and right. If his hon. friiAid 
thought the place ought to be abolished, let 
him make a motion on the subject ; and if' 
the House should be of the same opinion, 
he had ,no doubt colonel Mahon would 
wHlingly resign it. He (Mv. Sheridan} 
was not in the .Ijiouse when the 
racier of colonel IMPISd^hon was ^scj^e 
time ago canvassed' on a similar men- 
tion of the appointmont, and vfhen^eo 
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m^ny hon. members bore such honnarable 
testimony to hia general worth and merits ; 
but he firmly believed that the appoint- 
ment itself was not so truly gratifying to 
colonel M’Mahon, as the highly flattering 
manner in which his character had been 
universally spoken of on that occasion, 
be could not agree with bis hon. and learn- 
ed friend in his ojj^jection to bringing up 
bis report ; and be differed also with se- 
veral of his horn friends who thought 
the House had done wrong in not leaving 
to the Prince of Wales the entire regula- 
tion of his person, &c. He vwasj 

certain nothing could be more iiijuiious 
to the Prince's ieelings than such a mea- 
sure would ‘ have proved. lie differed 
with them also as to the corrupt influence 
which it had been argued might be usedj 
by the Queen, in consequence of the pow- 
ers vested in her. The whole tenor of 
her Majesty's life had shewn that she had 
never been capable of such conduct ; and 
he verily believed she had accepted the 
trust from motives of the most tender and al- 
fectionatc regard to his Majesty, and that 
she might be able to ascertain to a cer- 
tainty that every thing was done that 
could conduce to his Majesty's comfort 
and convenience. Fie differed also with 
them as to the provision allluded to for 
the Princesses. Fie was certain there 
was no wish for expensive establishments ; 
but that whatever was offered would be 
gratefully received. He differed also as 
to the point’ of objection to the Prince's 
debts in 1805. The Prince sent a tnes* 
sage by Mr. Tyrwhitt, stating bis reasons 
why he could not resume his slate and 
dignity, on account of certain claims on 
his honour which he was bound to provide 
for. Fie would not revive the argument 
with the Chancellor oi the Exchequer 
which •took place a few nights ago ; he 
was sure the right hon. gentleman was 
convinced that he had taken up his idea 
from reading Woodfall's Reports, when 
.he said that he considered the Prince 
to have givep up his claims, seeing that 
the Journals shewed that he had * only 
said he withdrew his suit. He thought with 
bis hon. and learned friend, that the Bill 
of 1795 deserved all the epithets he bad 
applied to it. It was the work, to be sure, 
of a great man who was in power at that 
ttmiMOW no more, who was regarded with 
tb^hi^nest respect by his friends. He 
did not wish to use very strong terms 
while speaking of the dead ; but he must 
#gree with his hon. and learned friend 


• that it was a scandalous Bill, degrading 
and ignominious to the Prince, and tend- 
ing to stigmatise, and dishonour, and vilify, 
the character of him who was by the 
course of nature destined to fill the throne. 
He perfectly agreed with the whole qi^ 
the statement made last night by his 
hon. and learned friend, (Mr. Udam.) 
Nothing, in his mind, could be more 
v:lear than that statement, which shew- 
ed decidedly* that what he (Mr. She- 
ridan) had asserted a few nights ago re- 
specting the Message of the Prince 
1805, and particularly respecting his 
claims on the duchy of Cornwall, was 
accurate. The clisiras of his royal high- 
ness on the duchy of Cornwall amounted 
to more than 100,0001, which was a much 
greater sum than the toial of all demands 
'upon him. But when lord Suhnouth made 
an arrangement in 1801, thePrii.ee had 
submitted to restraints for eight years, and 
had merely given back to him part of what 
was his due. It was a fact of which he 
was quite certain, and he was sure that if 
he bad ^een lord Sidmouth previous to this 
debate, that noble, lord would have con- 
firmed his opinion ; for, indeed, he stated 
the same thing from the very bench on 
which the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sat, that the measure then 
adopted was far from any thing like a 
compromise. That noble lord staled, that 
he had made no allusion to any arrears 
said to be due to the Prince of Wales. 
The clahn to those arrears was fortified by 
all the greate.st legal authorities that could 
be consulted, and left the question clearly 
in favour of the rights of the Prince, it 
was on the 18th of February, that lord 
Sidmouth, then Mr. Addington, expressed 
himself to the effect he had stated, li 
was on the S^Sth of February that the 
Prince’s Message came down to the House, 
in which he relinquished^ the further pro- 
secution of his suit, stating his reliance 
upon the affection of the King, and tlie 
liberaliby of parliament, to enable him to 
discharge those obligations which he had 
contracted On the 4th of March, ao 
hon. gentleman who was member for 
Rochester made a rpotion in that House 
for an address to the Prince to resume his ' 
state, on the very .principle of paying off* 
the arrears of his debts: and nobody 
within those walls then argued on the 
message of the 28th of February, as com- 
promising or bargaining away his claims. 
AU which would have been impMcible, 
had such a thing as a compromise been 
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understood from the M'Hwge. He had, jtPbstmaster' General; an office which had 

however, no wish that his royal highness |*always be^ held by an individual of his 
should now revive his claims. As to the noble rdatihn’s rank, 
debts which his royal highness aeknow- Mr. Shep^n disclaimed the least iiiien- 
tedged, many of them were of a nature tion a# spying hny thing disrespectful to, 
tf^ding on him by honour, if not by law. the noble earL The higher the noble 
I^as proposed to set apart 70,000//of‘ his ; earPs character, the stronger was his argu- 
presenoncome for their liquidation : but : ment, which tended to remind his hon. 
was parliament to be the guarantee ? It friend in the midst ol his general prin- 
was a voluntary trust made by the Prince;* ciples, that there were erfses in which mei| 
and it was perfectly posaibfe to revoke it. of the best character did accept situations 
He did not mean to insinuate such a thing sujh as those his hon. friend exclaimed 
aa that the Prince vKoohl revoke it, for he ag^rfst. As to gratuitous allusions, it 
knew that he was incapable of doing so, ..ought to be recollected that must na- 
and he wasqUHe assured of the punctuality tuially havq felt a little hurt at the gra- 
and sacredness with'*wlAch ' would ever tuitous allusion which had been mado by 
regard it : but there was a possible con- his hon. friend to colonel McMahon, 
tingency to be looked to, which, though in ‘ The report was then brought up and 
other respects unfortunately an almost .agreed to. • 

hopeless one, might occur, namely, the The House then went into the Committee 
recovery of his Majesty *s mental health, on the Household Officers* Bill. After a 
and his resumption of the duties of his number of clauses had been read and 
high station ; which would, of course, pat ' agreed to, 

the Prince back into his former rank and Sir Charles Burrell wsts desirous of saying 
.situation : or, « supposing anotlter case, ^ few words on the subject of the marshal- 
however much to be deplored,— Jiis Ma- men, yeomen, and porters of the House- 
jesty*8 dissoluiion, then the income of hold, in which he thought all must agree, 
the Priace of Wales would merge in that The marshalmen, he understood, paid 
of the crown. The Prince might do all in 7 or 800 guineas for their places to the 
his power to save his creditors harmless; Knight Marshal, for which they received 
but, he contended, that there was no se- a sort of nominal salary of about a 
curity given by parliament for accom- year, which was subject to a reduction of 
plishing this object. There was another five or six pounds. On their deaths, their 
event which should be taken into their situations were again sold by the ^Knight 
consideration, and that was, the possibility Marshal, and he supposed that it w'as from 
of the death of the Prince of Wales hinr- such sources that the Knight Marshal him- 
•elt^ Then there would be a total end to seif was paid. IF a marshalman was per^ 
all security. But would jit not be a much milled to transfer his situation to another, 
preferable mode of proceeding, for the it wasgfenerally at the prjee of about 12(3/.; 
public to take upon itself all the debt, ex- but if he was an invalid, be was treated 
tiiignishing all question of the arrears of only as a sort of annuitant, and not per- 
the duchy of Cornwall ? Could it be said mitted to transfer. He meant no kind of 
to be'fitting, that, under all the present reflection in what he said upon the Knight 
circumstances, there should be precarious Marshal ; perhaps some of the morfey went 
debentures exiting for the Princess ob- to the Lord Steward ; but he could not tell, 
ligations ?— that in what was called the Porter's places went at about 1 00/. arid 
Foreign Loan for instance, the Prince of under them were the groom porters. The 
Hesse, in his present condition, should feel duties, however, were performed by a set 
himself without any security from the of paid under porters. He complained 6f 
British nation ? Let parliament take the the 'practice of Such persons requiring 
debts and the fund together for the public, money in the shape of fees, which in the 
and they would find -it to redound much opinion of some lawyers might subject 
more to the* honour of the Prince and the them to the Vagrant act. Those who lived 
credit of parliament, and contribute mere in town might not wonder at such things ; 
to the character and satisfaction of the but what sort of impressiofi must it make 
country. on a sheriff from the country, who cahie 

Lord Ossulstan complained of the per- to court in the performance of a public 
fectly gratuitous allusion which the right duty, when he was th^ next day called 
hont^entleman had made to the accept- upon for money ? But what said these in- 
elice by his noble relation of the office *of ferior officers of the household / —that 
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they bad their duties to performs and liadr 
no remuneration except their k>w, inauHiJ 
cient, and scandalous salaries. 'J'heir 
conduct in demanding fees wa« connived 
at« and approved of by high aiulmrities. 
Even persons who were received at court 
for their meritorious services were dunned 
in the same manner : and what must they 
think of it? Wh^n the custom of taking 
Tails was univei^ally done away in this 
country, the wages of servants had been 
proportionally encreased; yet this mise- 
rable practice was allowed to rvjrnain 
about the ^ourU He felt it his duty«tq 
mention this subject, as it might come to 
ihe^^ars of his royal highness, whose own 
establii>hmei1t, he knew, was pure from 
this species of inhospitality. The officers 
themselves he did not blame, for he wa^ 
sure that they Would, most of them at 
any rale, be happy to* be relieved from 
such a system of beggary.; and many of 
them, though not in high stations, had 
feelings capable of all the uri pleasantness 
to which such a practice exposed them.' 

Mr. Kmrick never knew of more than 
one complaint against the conduct of a 
marshaltnan; and in that case proper 
redress was given, on applicatfoii to the 
proper quarter. He had beard of no com- 
plaints as to the vails. He did not know 
who appointed the porters; but if the Lord 
ISteward did, he was sui\: he received no 
money for it. If the marshalmen wished 
to be relieved from the present practice, 
he was equally certain that the Knight 
Marshal would feel the same satisfaction. 
When officers misbehaved themselves, their 
pay was dropped. 

. After some further discussion, in which 
Mr. broker, Mr. Giles, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Bennet, partici- 
pated, the clause was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, Jumarj 29. 

Population of Iiteland.] Sir Jdkn 
Newport^ in pursuance of previous notice, 
rose to move for leave to bring in a SHI to 
ascertain the amount of the Population of 
Ireland. He expressed bis sUrprizc' that 
a measure ehdfild have been so king de- 
ferred which wdirM enable parliament to 
ascertain the number of persons for whom 
itwaa to legislate. Twice since the Union 
had the population of Great Britain been 
calculated, hut m this respect, as well as 
Ml others, the natives of Ireland had been 
totaUy neglected. The only reasoA he 
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could ima^rine for this omission was a spe- 
cies of timidity on the part of certain pei- 
soris, who were afraid even of letting them* 
selves know the real amount of ttie inha- 
bitants of the sister kingdom. It appeared 
to the Right hoti. baronet a solecism, tl^: 
all the public bills introduced were net 
made to include the whole united king- 
dom ; leaving it to the persons bringing 
them in'to point out what parts should be 
excepted ; but Ireland was uniformly ex- 
cluded from the provisions in the first in- 
stance. He iilustratt^d this position by al- 
luding to the 50tb Geo. 3, for taking secu- 
rities from public officer^ts^ inch applied 
only to England and Wales, and to an act 
of last session for liberating persons cun- 
hned for small debts in Great Britain, 
omitting all notice of Irf*land.-^ne then 
went on to notice the difficuni^s stated by 
Mr. Rose on a former night, winch, in th^ 
right hon. baronet's opinion, might he 
overcome, by adopting partially the sys- 
tem of ascertaining the population in Ire- 
land, arid by employing# the officers ap- 
pointee! by the Grand Juries in Ireland. 
Above all, he deprecated in obtaining the 
census any distinction being madetbetween 
persons of particular religious sects and 
opinions, which could only have the tsdeot 
of ranging as it were in hostile array those 
who being kindred in blood and nation, 
differed only in religious creeds ; he was 
perfectly confident, that at present, the 
natives of Ireland were actuated by the 
■warmeU zeal to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the empire, whatever pains had 
been blindly taken to disunite them in the 
support of iiieir common interests. — Ano- 
tlier main object in view was. that the 
measure should not be temporary, but 
permanent ; and that, at the conclusion of 
every sev^in years, the census he pifbposcd 
should be taken. The disadvantage re- 
sulting from bills of th^is nature, whibh 
were only made to answer an immediate 
obtlect, was exeinplihed by the boasted 
returns, which the right lion, gentleman 
(Mr, Rbse) had laid upon the table, of the 
comparati /e numbers of the population of 
Great Britain in iSOl and iSil, for dt 
never could be credited that the immense 
apparent increase of a million and a half 
was owing to natural causes ; it was only 
to be accounted for by supposing, that the 
people in 1801 thought that the census 
was required for purposes of iaxarton, and 
therefore then, di^ignediy, omitted a great 
tiumber of persons, whose 'names in- 
serted in the returns of 1811. He cett- 
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^ eluded by moving, '' for leave to bring in Jif the or Jer be expunged. He had writ- 
a Bill for taking an account of the Popula- 4en a note to sir P. Burdett, informing hvm 
lion of Ireland, and of the increase or di* of his intention, the day before yesterday, 
minution thereof.*’ and was sorry not Jiow to see him in his 

Mr. Hose was anxious to give the pro- place. 

^'«|^ed Bill every support, and ros^ merely Mr. W/iithread thought that it would be 
to vindjfate himself from the implied :\c- much more advisable to delay the motion 
cusation, that he ouglit before to have until it was ascertained that the hon. ba- 
brought forward the measure. truth ronet had received th(^ communication 

was, he felt himself incompetent to so ar- jUsSt referred to, that he might at least have 
duous a task as it appeared to be, on the an opportunity of stating his objections, 
very statement of the right hon. baronet; H^thought tbut it could be no very severe 
but he denied that there was any design hanjM^ip upon the magistrates, even if the 
to conceal the extent of the Population of ^r«icr retained its original forri^: it might 
Ireland. as far as any man be the objeejt of the hon. baronet to point 

from wishing that religious distinc- out to the House certain magistrates who 
tions should be made to sever a people, had not complied with the {Provisions of 
whom he was fully convinced were zea- the statute. 

lously attached to the existing govern- * Mr. Secretary Ryder said, ha had no 
ment; and he concurred not less in the 'doubt that his note had been received, for 
propriety of the census being taken at it was left at *iho house of the hon. ba- 
stated periods. With regard to what had ronet, who might afterwards, if he pieas- 
been said on the returns of 1801 am! ed, revive the order by taking the sense of 
1811, he could not admit that the difler- j the House. 

ence was owing to the cause assigned by * Sir Jofm Newport strongly objected to 
the right hon. baronet, f<9r the s^coutits this last proposal. It would lead to this 
themselves bore internal evidence of their absurdity, that the House w-ould be em- 
accurac•J^ In a few days the House would ployed one day in making an order, next 
be pul in possession ot the returns of the day in rescinding it, and afterwards in re- 
separate parishes, where (he amount of viving it. For himself, he could see no 
bunais and christenings would be stated, harm in making the magistrates give in 
although they did not, he admitted, exact- an account of their qualifications. What 
.ly keep pace with each other. would be the result? merely that the le- 

Leave was then given to bring in the gistaiure should interfere to take cogiii- 
Bill. zance of their conduct, instead of *the ^ui 

, * ‘ tarn informers. At all events, the debate 


Obder fob List of Police Ma- 
GfsTRATEs.] Mr. Secrc^tary Ryder ob- 
served, that it would be recollected that 
in the last week, on the motion of an hon. 
baronet (Sir Francis Burdett, see p. 239) 
a return was ordered of the number of 
Police Magistrates, in which it was re- 
quired also that they should state where 
their qualifications are, and what the^ 
are.** By an act of parliament passed for 
tlie most wholesome purposes, all magis- 
trates were required, before their appoint- 
ment, to deliver in a statement "of their 
qualifications, under severe penalties, and 
the House would observe, that if this order 
were complied with, -it would be demand- 
ing of the* magistrates that they should 
furnish evidence against themselves, which, 
he apprehended, even the hon. baronet 
himself would not wish to enforce. This 
objection had been suggested by the At- 
torney General, withput any communi- 
catitnrfroin any person interested, and lie 
begged therefore to move, that that part 
(VOL. XXL) 


ought to be deferred till the hon. baroiiet 
came down to the House. 

Sir 7? Turton could by no means agree 
with the last speaker, that it was the duty 
of this House to compel magistrates to 
render accounts which might criminate 
themselves. 

Mr. Ticniey said, that it did not follow 
because the hon. baronet had not answered 
the communication, that he therefore as- 
sented to it. What was the meaning of 
the present motion ? An order was made 
for magistrates to state thpir qualifica- 
tions*; and the right hon. secretary moved 
to alter it, because he found that some 
magistrates will be erfminated by it, (No! 
no! from the ministerial benches.) Why, 
really, that was the result of his reasoning, 
when he stated, that it might produce 
great inconvenience to some magistrates. 
He himself thought the order very useful. 
If any magistrates had evaded the act, it 
was fit they should be animadverted upon: 
if any should be found to have acted' un« 
(2 D) 
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intentionally, it would be hi the po\v«r of, 
the House to relieve them. lie could not 
approve of the suggested method oi’ re- 
viving the order. • * 

Mr. Kenrkk thought that the House 
would exercise its inquisitorial power very 
improperly, if it forced magistrates to cri- 
minate themselves : nf>r would tlie order 
produce the deyred effect. Thepiescnt 
, qiirilllications of magistrates rnighl be very 
ilirlt jent from those whicfi they possessed 
at first; they might have sold or cl^iTged 
their original qualifications ; and it v»ould 
bo too inquisitorial for the House to de- 
mand an accomit ofehanges which it might 
be Incoiivcnienk to slate. 

Mr. Horner asicefl, was it to be endured, 
that the House should be required to give 
up its idquisitonal power, because the., 
parties examined before it would peihans 
be found tn have broken the law? Was 
it not raihci liio object of their inquisition^ 
to delect such crirmnais ? But lie denied, 
that, in tliis ease the magistrates would be 
called on to criminate themselves. The 
proper officers appointed in every county 
would pie.scnt the desired infoimation to 
the House. At any rale, the present pro- 
[)osition was not to be endured. It was, 
indeed, a principle of law, that a man 
should not be*calied on to criminate him- 
self, because his confession might be used 
to his conviction. But the evidence re- 
ceived in that House could not be admitted 
ns evidence to criminate a man out of it. 
No court of justice would allow it. 
He insisted, therefore, that the Holise 
should not, by admitting the prpposition 
just suggested, destroy at one blow their 
wliolc inquisitorial pow'er. Admit it now, 
and it would be used hereafter as a prece- 
dent to check all inquiries into criminal 
abuses. 

The Vluincellor qf the F.i chequer observed, 
that a magistrate might possibly be quali- 
fmd at the taking of his office, and a list 
of such qualification might easily be fur- 
nished by the regular officer appointed 
for such purposes ; but if he had changed 
his original qualification, the nature of that 
which he at present held could be obtain- 
ed only from himself: and such inquiry, 
according to the present order, might lead 
him to i rimiirate himself. As to the point 
of evidence insisted on by tlie last speaker, 
he conceived that the House might very 
possibly be disposed to allow^ an extract 
of its proceedings to be taken; and such 
l^tract would, undoubtedly, be received 

evidence against a person in any court 
of law in the kingdom. 


Lord Folkestone said he could not com- 
j prehtnd how the House could come at 
the qualification, unless the 'order stood 
.is it was originally made. It appeared 
iliat a njea''*ii‘u of * 4 reat importance, nv.i^' 
ly, tiie qualification of niagist rates, 
been passed into a law ; and tiv.v when 
it came to be inquired into, it was alleg- 
ed, that if application wavS made to tlie 
clerks, they could not give the necessaiy 
infcM'inatinn as to the exact situation of 
tliCiU rpialiilcatioris'. It was> therefore, 
incumbent on the House to ascertain this 
point according to the cn^/*,tment of the 
law; and it a|>j^ay,/k lO !iim tiiat that 
could only he doni; liy .suifering the older 
to siand as originally made. 

The Chaticcdor of *he Exchequer said, 
that the order a.^ it stood must be pro- 
ductive of great inconvenienct , without 
a possibility of coming at the triith. Po- 
lice magistrates might have been duly 
(Jualificd, and liave given in a particular 
place, where that qualification lay at the 
liyid tiny became nKigi.strat^^ ; and yet 
having parted with that properly, tluTe 
was no way of coming at the fav^/. where 
their quahlication now lay, bul hy com- 
! periling iliem to asceitain it. Tiiis did 
not apply to police magistrates alone, 
but to every justice of peace in the king- 
dom. 

Mr. Uankes thought it would be easy 
to modify the matter effectually by an 
aaieiid^penl of the present motion, in only 
adding a few worils so as to reach that 
qualification under which the magistrate 
began to act. He was sure the House 
wduld ever be slow to exercise its iiiqui- 
siioi iai power ; but so far as this went 
lie I hough t it might very fairly be 
done. L 

Lord A, llamiUon moved, that the de- 
bate be adjourned to Friday. 

Mr. Secretary /ifyder'' objected to the 
adjournment, as he bad given two days 
notice, and bad also sent a private inii- 
niation pf his intention, and of the pur- 
port of his motion to the hon. baronet 
who had originally brought forward the 
subject. 

J,ord Folkestone said, the. right hon. • 
gentleman gave his notice only on Mon- 
day evening, when almost all the mem- 
bers had hift the House. For his own 
part, he knew nothing of it till he saw 
the iiolice yesterday afternoon, just before 
he came into the House. He.i,^ould 
therefore vote for the adjournment of the 
debate to Friday. 

2 
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The House then divided, when the 4he people nothing. He was the more 
numbers were, for the adjournment’ 2i ; ^calouA of any conduct that could give 
against it, 63. lise tx> iuiputaiions of that kind, because 

he knew how to yalue the monarchical 

King’s Household Bill.] Upon the part of the constitution, and it was be- 
^stion that this Bill be rcad^ a third cause he was anxious that it might al- 
tir , ways find its root in the aftections of the 

Mr.^^Hutchimon said, that the subject country, that he was at all times jealous 
had been already exhausted, and that he of any misconduct of ministers that could 
did not rise to enforce what had been ^ have a tendency to soil it* with suspicion ; 
already said, but to explsfln the nature every day was pregnant with one greaf 
and grounds of his opposition to the Bill, lesson, tnat ^monarchies had their best 
It proceeded ail along upon the violation four^tion in the reciprocal discharge of 
of a great constitutional principle. The yho s^ial compact between the governors 
first duty flHfch^^Commons House of par- and the governed.. But’ how had ini- 
lianu nt was to l«tween the people nisters acted up to this old constitulignal 

and ihe imposition of undue 'and oppres- principle ? They had not ortly not pro- 
sive burdens. In the present limes, ii duced but refused to pr-oduce the accounts 
was unfortunately but too often the duly ^sought for. There was, for instance, an 
of that House to impose heavy burdens *additional 70,000/. a year charged upon 
upon the people, but it was their para- the |)Cople — was tiiis necessary } Where 
mount dut}^ before they did so, to make were the documents — where the evidence 
themselves satisfied of that necessity, by to prove its necessity? The bill also em- 
previoiis and industrious inve.stigation. powered the Prince to reserve 70,000/. 
If this principle w'as at all linios practi- a* year from his exchequer income, for 
cally true, never was tli«re a pjriod*at the. purpose of paying his debts. Why 
which it ought lo be more vigilantly not pay the m at once ? He w'as aware 
acted up to, than at the present crisis, of ins liability to be misunderstood, but' 
when the highest and most opulent orders that should not deter him from the frank 
of the community sorely felt that presaure, avowal of his sentiments. The public 
beneath which the lowest orders had been h ul an interest in having the royal mind 
bowed to the very dust. How far, then, relieved from the degrading difficulties 
was this great constitutional jn inciplc ob- <>f pecuniary embarrassment. The royal 
served or departed from, in the iutroduc- mind should be devoted to, if not en- 
lion and progress of this bill ? No man grossed by the great care of providing 
would deny that this bill imposed addi- ibr the security and honour of his people : 
ti<inal and weighty burdens on the peo- but pecuniary pre-^sures were of that na- 
plo; but had previous inquiry proved tuiv, that where they existed, they must 
the necessity of these fresh impositions ? be peculiarly goading to every well-or- 
and if they had not, was the House doing gaiiized mind, whether the individual 
its duty towards that people tiiat had cii- was a peasant or a prince. He thought 
trusted them with the disposal of their it, therefore, a public duty to remove at 
property, when they voted away any por- once this unseemly load from the head of 
linn of that property, without being first the government: but the measure pro- 
convinced the necessity that called for posed by ministers left this weight of 
it ? He had listened with attention to tltti debt to linger away by degrees, and not 
course of the debates ^upon this bill, and in a dignified manner to be dismissed at 
had heard much of what was dve to the onco. In 1305, he had voted lor the 
King, and much of what was due to the increase to the Prince, but h^ had also, in 
Regent, but nothing of what was due to the jame year, opposed tliu motion of an 
the people. He had no wish to refuse hoii. gentleman for the payment the 
every supply absolutely necessary; but Fri/ice’s debts, becausb be thought, though 
he could dot hear the proposition made no such declaration had been made to the 
to that House, as if Uie only fit subject House, that it was the general opinion, 
of inquiry was, how much the executive that a satisfactory arrangement had been 
demanded, and not how much an op- made between the Prince and the ex^- 
prc.ssed people could, reasonably spare, cutive, prior to the call upon .parliament 
It was putting the question as if the to increase the*hicome. He, however, 
clainiijr of the monarch were indefinite— even then thought the arrangement of 
as if the monarch was every thing and ministers most defective ; a full inquiry 
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into the civil list expenditure was in liif Mr. Arbuthnot said,. that as an oppor* 
mmd the only remedy: and after all, tunily would soon be afibrded him to speak 
this measure did nothing decisive as to particularly to this subject, he should now 
the Prince’s debts, tie understood that say but a very few words. He should 
they might, at a rough estimate, be coin- pass over everything relating to himself ; 
puted at 5(X),00^)/, This could not be but he ^oold inform the hon. gentleiip>ff, 
paid off in seven years. The whole bad that of such importance did Frai^ deem 
the air of a mean trick of the ministers, her embassies to the Porte, that a fleet had 
to keep the Prinec dependent upon them; been for, sometime lying at Toulon for the 
„and though in "that case the result mus* purpose of faking an ambassador in a 
prove how miserably they had plotted suitable manner to Constantinople, 
as far as related to the Prince, yetuhe The Bill was then read a third time, and 
late debates on the Droits of Admiralty passed. t 

shewed what an alarming fund minislers 
had at their disposal. The .hon. gentle- u \ 

Tnarn then went into the question, as * LORDS, 

adk'ted Foreign Courts. In alluding to Friday, Jariuary 3\. 

the charges of Mr. Arbuthnot, of whom State of IiiELANn 1 Earl Fitzufilliam 
he was willing to think with all respect^ said, he rose, in pursuance: of his notice, 
he censured the abject policy of making to call the attention of their Icrdships to 
presents at eastern dourta. He spoke the situation of a very important part of 
trom his own experience at the court of the British Empire, and which their lord- 
the Sublime Porte, and certain northern Ahips were all aware was that part of the 
courts, when he said that the plain up- empire on the other side of St. George’s 
adorned integrity of the English character Channef. Little did henhink, however, 
was more worthily represented by those when ke gave notice of his motion, found- 
who would present no other bribe to a ing. his intention, as he then did, upon 
Torcjgn court than the discovery of her true circumstances which had then Already 
interests, and flatter her with no other taken place, and which had excited the 
compliment than the sincerity of mutual most alarming discontents in Ireland — 
plain dealing. As to marquis Wellesley’s little did he think, that at the time his mo- 
cliaige, he thought IO,OOOf. for a few lion would be discussed, he should have 
weeks stay in Spain exorbitant, however had to lament the existence of still fur- 
accurate the item of the expenditure, ther and aggravated circumstances, which 
He concluded with strong and general could not fail to add most alarmingly to 
exhortations to economy. Things could the discontents- already existing, which 
Tiot long go on -as thej'^ had done. Let could not fail to be pregnant with danger 
ministers begin to think at last, before the to the best interests and hopes of the coun- 
tiine enher for deliberating or acting was try. Little did he think that he should 

have had to notice a line of conduct on 
iiiG Utanccllor of the Exchequer observed, the part of the government of Ireland, as 
tliat the subjects touched upon by the developed by the mail that arrived yes- 
already been terday, wdiicli he believed had no example 
so fully discussed, that he did not think during the whole of the last century, and 
It necessary to enter into any particular to p$1*al)el which, he believed ho must go 
reply. One idea, however, he had ad- back to the arbitrary reign of James the 
vanced which was perfectly new, and that second. Where could the people look 
was respecting our Gmba8>>ics to Eastern for profcction or safety, if the great bult 
Courts. He^doubted whether it would be wark of personal safety and personal li- 
wise, to strip a minister, sent from a coun- berty, the trial by jury, was vitiated and 
try like this on an Eastern embassy, of all corrupted ? Yet he found, by the account 
that splendour and pomp (not ovcr-splen- Ahich had reached -London, of the pro- 
dour, but necessary magnificence) which ccedings in the Irish codrtol’I^ing’s bench, ' 
were always observed by other courts, and hat the jury pannhl summoned to try one 
especially by those of Russia and France, of the Catholic Delegates had beentani- 
The^xpeiicesofsuch missions were known pered with, and that the crown solicitor 
to b^i^eater than what .were incurred on had been numbering, and marking, andal- 
other occasions ; but even as it was, we ering the list in a manner that proved 
were vastly inferior in those expcnces to he exercise of the undue influe'l^c of 
the courts he bad already alluded to, government; nay, that sir Charles ISaxton, . 
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whom in the absence from Ireland of Mr. 
Secretary Pole, he must consider as the 
chief civil officer of the government, had 
been modelling the list in a manner tha 
^must excite the strongest feelingsmf alarm 
i^he purity of the administration of jus« 
lice ill ^eland. It was true that the whole 
of the proceedings had not yet arrived ; it 
was true that they did not know precisely 
tiie result, but enough had b^n developed 
to excite the greatest alarm; enough had 
been discovered to add strongly to the dis- 
contents already so •unhappily existing. 
Take away^by undue means, the security 
the su b jec^Tn^ ^ from a fair trial by 
jury, and what renismlffl to hjin of protec 
tion or safety ? He hoped that the persons 
whose names had been implicated in this 
transaction, would be able to clear them- 
selves from the charge which thus, ac- 
cording to report,, appeared against them; 
but he lamented to say, that from what 
was already known, enough had been dis-* 
covered to render the people of Ireland 
justly dissatisheef. Knough also had been 
discovered to shew, in the strongest point 
of view, the necessity of the motion with 
which hS intended to conclude, for a Com- 
mittee to lake into its consideration the si- 
tuation of a (lairs in Ireland. If however 
their lordships should consider those cir- 
cumstances in the perhaps imperfect state 
in which they were known to be, as not 
being a sufficient ground at the present 
moment for such a motion, still there were 
amply sufficient grounds pnevioiisly exist- 
ing tor agreeing to such a proposition. 
'Phrit the discontents in Ireland chietly 
arose from the denial to the Catholic body 
of the same rights which were enjoyed by 
their fellow-citizens, there could be no 
douiit. This topic had been often pressed 
upon Aicir lordships’ consideration, and 
must be again and again, until the evil 
was redressed ; f#r it was an evil which 
sorely pressed upon a large portion of his 
Majesty’s subjects, and tranquillity could 
not be expected until those diaaRilities 
were removed. Why such disabilities 
should continue to exist he was utterly at 
a loss to discover. No ground or reason 
remained to support them. It was idle to 
suppose that there was a single particle of 
religion in the opposition made to the 
Catholic claims. Whether a man did or 
did not worship the Virgin Mary— whe- 
ther he conceived he took the real body 
and blood of Christ, in the Eucharist, or 
whetBTr ne merely received the Sacrament 
in commemoration of the sufllrings of our' 
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^Saviour, was a matter so wholly indif. 
Terent to all considerations of state, that it 
were ridiculous to suppose that such dif« 
ferences of opinioi> in matters of religion, 
could influence the minds of men in mere 
considerations of policy ; some other rea- 
sons must therefore be sought for con- 
tinuing the exclusion of the Catholics, 

, but none now' remained. Whatever 
might have been the justice of the policy • 
which foriherly excluded them from the 
pale o^the constitution, the considerations 
whiolr dictated that exclusion, had long 
ceased to operate. The policy which 
dictated the enactment of disabilities upon 
the Catholics must be Sought for* in 
the latter end of the reign of Charles the 
second ; at that period a sense of danger 
had justly been raised in the public mind 
in consequence of the well known disposi- 
tion of James duke'of York, the presump* 
live heir to the crown; his well known 
propensity to arbitrary power, and the sup- 
port which he received from the Catholic 
body, raised a just alarm : and the restric- 
tions upon that body, which were then 
agreed to by parliament, were founded 
upon well ascertained considerations of 
their necessity to the public safety. The 
subsequent conduct of James duke of York, 
when he succeeded lo the throne, fully jus- 
tified all the precautionary measures 
which the parliament had previously 
adopted, and at the same time displayed 
the futility of his attempts to obtain that 
arbitrary power which he sought. During 
the -life of that Prince also, after his ab- 
dication, the .support which he received 
from the Catholic body might justify the 
continuance of those restrictions. The 
same might perhaps be said with respect 
to the Pretender, his son, or supposed son. 
But for a long long time this family had 
become utterly extinct, and no p6ssibJe 
reason could be drawn from the considera- 
tion that operated with reference to that 
family, for now continuing the disabilities 
of the Catholics. With what justice, then, 
or with what view of policy rould it be 
contended that so largo a proportion of 
his Majesty’s subjects should he exciudi^d 
from the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by their fellow-citizens? Shut out from 
the offices of state, excluded from parliri- 
inent, denied professional advancement, 
and refused promotion to the higher ranks 
in the army and the. navy, what must be 
the consequence, but \he engenderhig a 
mass of discontent, which must neces- 
sarily divide and distract the empire. 
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The parliament of Ireland had seen thef 
policy and the necessity of conciliating^ 
this large proportion of his Majesty's 
subjects, and had wisely passed acts, re- 
storing the great mass of the Catholic po- 
pulation to tUc pale of the constitution, and 
allowing thorn the rights exercised by 
their fellow-citizens. These concessions, 
so far from piodgjciiig any evil, Jiad pro- 
duced the most' beneficial effects. The ‘ 
'lower order of the Catholics, thus restored 
to their rights, had, in iha exercisr;, of 
their elective franchise, gone in 

hand with, their Protestant brethren, und 
the utmost harmony amongst both was 
ther result, without the sliglitest tinge of 
discord arising from any ciifti'rence of re- 
ligion. fStill, howevei, notwitlistandifig 
this, the^ higher orders of the (^atholic^ 
were excluded from parliament, and fromf 
tho«!e oftices and that advancement to 
which they had an equal claim with their 
Protestant bretliren. Could any reason 
now exist for this exclusion? Was it to be 
believed, after tiieg«iod conduct displayed 
by the lower orders of the Catholics, that 
tlie higher orders of that body, after being 
restored to their rights and privileges, 
would not be equally disposed to act with 
the same harotony aTuI good fellowship as 
thoir brethren of a different religion ? The 
supposition wnnid bo monstrous and ab- 
surd, and could not for a moment be up- 
held.^ He could not, therefore, discover 
any, even the slightest reason for the con- 
tinuance of those disabilities under which 
the Catholics so heavily laboured, .and 
which naturally and necessarily tended to 
produce irritatipn and discontent. The 
Situation of the Catholics, then, formed a 
cogent reason for taking into consideration 
the state of affairs in Ireland, but there 
were also other reasons which pressed in 
the most forcible manner. The govern- 
ment of Ireland and the people of Ireland 
werjeatlhifi moment actually at variance. 
By the people, he did not mean the popu- 
lace, but persons of rank, consideration, 
and property. With these persons, with the 
great mass of property in Ireland,* the go- 
vernment of that part of the empire was ac- 
tually at variance. The right of petitfoning, 
the sacred right of the people, the govern* 
rnent bad attempted, to impede and inter- 
rupt, and in their efforts for that purpose the 
government had failed. They had brought 
a caap, before a jury, and notwithstanding 
the manner, not very (ilecent, in which the 
counsel for the crown had challenged the 
Jurors, a Jury of twelve men bad acquitted 


the defendant. Was ^ot this direct vari- 
ance between the government and the peo- 
ple of Irelaml one of the strongest possible 
reasons for inquiring into the situation of 
aflhirs ia that pari of the empire ? Was it 
not of tl/e greatest importance in 
in which we were engaged, that ihij n bole 
united strength of the empire smiiilil be 
ut forth, and that all ranks and classes of 
is Majesty’s subjects should be united ia 
onl common*^ bond of union r But lio\v ' 
could this be ctfectetl, il discontents were 
suilered to c.xist, and causes remain 
unrcnioved? fVorn every consideration, 
therefore, of policy aijyi^iv safety, he 
thought they- lorthdrtjTs were called upon 
to set about enquiring ir.to the causes of 
those discontents, which undoubtedly 
existed to an alarming t^^tent in Ireland, 
Willi the view of allaying ai'.d removing 
them by timely conciliation aiui conces- 
sion. The noble earl concluded by moving, 
That the House do resolve itself Into a 
Committee of the whulo House, to take 
into consideration the pM^sent siiuulion of 
affairsjn Irelalid." 

The Duke of Devonshire said, he rcse lo 
second the motion with rorrudeiable difb- 
dcnce, in now addressing lio ir lordships 
for the first time. He could not however 
justify lo himself the nci^lect c»f an oppor- 
tunity upon so impouaut an occasion of 
expres<»ing his sentiment*?. He concun ed 
in all tliat had been urged by his noble, 
friend, and he trusted that all their lord- 
ships hinstsce^thc necessity of agreeing lo 
the proposed inquiry— must see the wis- 
dom and the policy of conciliating the 
great mass of the populatioti of Ireland. 
To such a line of policy he was a ivann 
friend, thinking it the only means of ren- 
dering the ejnpire safe and secure, by the 
firm and blncere union of all cUuse^s of the 
poeplc. 

The Earl of Rosse ^brerved, ih.it tlie 
noble mover had spoken of discontents of 
Ireland, and he was not surprized that the 
nob1e*^ear1 should lake a deep hiterest in 
the aflhirs of that part of the empire, not 
only froi.i the magnificent property he 
pQs.sessed there, but from his serious desire 
tor the welfare o£> the country. He la- 
mented that there were discontents, bdi 
he could not agree with the noble earl in 
the mode he proposed of allaying them. 
He regretted that the noble earl should 
have brought forw-ard the charge of tam- 
pering with a jury, and should have men- 
tioned the name of a highly rdltpectable« 
I* individual. Upon what, did the noble 
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earl found that charge ? merely upon re- 
port. If any charge Wiis proved against 
jiersons of ta:npcring with a jury, he would 
most heartily join in the cenaure which 
^ persons deserved ; but Ibiely it 
w?^tiine enougli wlien f*uch cirarge 
was brVbght forward, founded upon re- 
gular documents, to take it into conside- 
ration. At the present mornent*a report 
. in a ncws'paper iormed thetmly hasiPof 
that part of the noble earl’s speech which 
related to this topi^ and not a single 
document was before the House, from 
which the^««t^||| form any judgment of 
the nature of the ci'T^OMMStances aliedged ? 
— Was any noble lord assured of the fact ? 
Did any document appear on their lord- 
ships’ tabic ? If not, how feeble was the 
foundation, how weak the basis, on which 
the present motion for inquiry rested ; 
for, he would ask, did it become the dig- 
nity of that House to make the news-j 
papers of the day a ground for a solemn 
proceeding? If bets bad really happened 
as was stated, there were* laws iq Ire- 
land to vindicate the wVong; hut, noble 
lords should not siiiler their minds to be 
prepossessed on .such a subject -—The se- 
cond ground relied upon, was, the alarm- 
ing situation of that country. The exigen- 
cies, it appeared, were bO pressing, the 
danger so immecliato, that no time was to 
be lost. Ills own view of the cii i luii- 
stances, he must say, dificred \er 3 ’^ widely 
from those of the noble earlj He tlfought 
no danger was to be apprchciidrd while 
the Irish government was firm, and while 
wc were disposed to support its acts. To 
^ him it appeared, that the alleged discon- 
tents were the strongest argument against 
the present measure : jor <^vcn it the 
House were disposed to do all that, was 
required of il, the measure ought to spiiiig 
spontaneously froj» its own bounty and 
liberality, and not, as might now he itn- 
uled, from fear. The Catholics, indeed, 
ad assumed sut h a tone of delcrmincd 
hostility ; they had treated the promulga- 
tions of goveriHiirnt with such coniutnely, 
that any concession must at present ap- 
pear, in the extrcniestjilegree, mean 'and 
fmsillanimous.* The Catholics would then 
be the victors, the government the van- 
quished ; and, like all other victors, the 
Catholics would press on to make new 
demands, and en force new claims. He 
agiced with the noble earl, that the cause 
,of thei»[>?eseiit discontent was the being 
prevented from petitioning in the manner 
desh ed. If the government had attempt- 
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to stiile petitioning, then their lord* 
ships might have been properly called 
upon to interfere : .for the Catholics had 
the same right as all the rest of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects to petition; but the Irish 
government had not att» rnpted to impede 
the Catholics in any measure where they 
would not also have impeded the Pro- 
testants. . The claims of the Catholics* 
could be but eqnal, not superior, privileges 
to tjie \Votestaffiis, who, if they had cii- 
deavpdred to petition by convention, must 
bav4 bt^en proceeded against in»a precise- 
ly similar m^ner. He would for a mo- 
ment put the Convciuion act ^ont of rhe 
question, and ask, whether the people of 
England would have a right to petition by 
qpnventipn as attempted in Ireland? The 
House of Commons were the only consti- 
tutional representatives of the people : 
but for a moment he would suppose the 
case to be otherwise; that the people 
shoaiLd elect another representative body, 
— tffil delegates from different counties 
should meet in the 'metropolis, and for the 
most legitimate object, — the redress of 
grievances. When so met, what could 
hinder them from agitating every subject 
connected remotely or directly with their 
main object? Might they not discuss the 
whole system of peace and war, the rais- 
ing of taxes, the ability to pay them, the 
resources for recruiting armies, the sta^c of 
our foreign relations — in short, the whole 
internal and external policy of the king- 
dom.? All the topics, in fact, which occu- 
pied the altentinu of parliamentin the course 
of a w'hole session, might, be deliberated 
in .such a conventional assembly. What, 
however, would be ihe consequence of 
tvio .such representative bodies? Surely 
tins, that it would frequently occur that 
one repiTsentalive convention w'ouIcT issue 
opinions directly opposite to those of the 
'other. He w^ould assk, also. If such a con- 
vention had a right to sit for a day or a 
week, why not for a month or a year— or 
as long as parliament .should sit,H)r as long 
a? it pleksed ? If however, no noble lord 
could shut his mind to the dangers of such 
a convention — if all must agree that such 
a repre.senlative as.senihly should be 
crushed in its very commencement, then 
the Irish government should not be repre- 
(leiidcd fur doing what the English govern- 
ment, in a case exapijy analogous, would 
bu reprehended for not doing. If he were 
asked what precedent, what law', he could 
adduce in support of his opinions, he 
would answ^er, the immemorial usage of our 
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ancestors ; the non-existence, during any 
period of our history, of such a scheme of 
representaiion, (for thf convention of the 
Revolution was not a corresponding case) ; 
and, lastly, its incompatibility with the 
nature of our constitution. The law, then, 
had dictated to the Irish government the 
course which it^was their duty to pursue. 
An act of parliament had dictated the 
* same course— and they had pursued it. 
He wished the noble lords to recollect, 
that when the provisions of that^dtute 
were first, debated in that House, nohpble 
lord had objected to the construction of 
that act, but to the method of promulgat- 
ing it. 'J'he noble lords on the opposite 
side had recommended the method by 


Ireland would look to parliament for that 
firm assistance which it was wont to re- 
ceive from it. bhould this be granted, 
then all the dangers with which wc were 
menace/ would soon pass away. The 
noble lord then stated, in conclusiony^'t 
had the conduct of the Irish go|(^:rtimeiit 
been weak and. pusillanimous, there would 
have be;:n cause of fear ; but since, on 
contrary! it had been bold and deter- 
minate, since it had with persevering firm- 
ness upheld the laws against all persons 
who had infringed* them, however high 
their rank, — in this state oOj,!i''gs, said his 
lordship, " the di scon ten ti>d 

may be gre^t, the ranks of the disloyal 
may be numerous, but Ireland is snfe.'^ 


proclamation ; the Irish government had 
adopted that method on the present occ4' 
sion ; and if the Irish Catholics had en- 
tertained any respect for the two Houses 
of Parliament, or for the ordinances of 
their own government, they vvoulcUiave 
desisted from a farther prosecution oMkeir 
plan. On the contrary, what steps had 
they taken The Irish government, in 
exact compliance with the proposition of 
noble lords on the other side of the House, 
had, on one day, issued a proclamation ; 
they had at the same time addressed a 
communication to the head of the Catholic 
body : but the very next day a counter- 
proclamation appeared from the Catholics. 
Thus they set themselves in direct oppo- 
sition, in evident and open hostility, to. 
the government; and was this a time to 
submit to their pretensions and adopt* con- 
ciliatory measures ? The government were 
accused of exciting discontent among the 
Catholics; but how bad they done so? 
By enforcing the laws. Surely, not to 
those who enforced, but to those who broke 


The Duke of entertained all due 

deference to the opinions just delivered, 
but the chiefimpression they had left upon 
bis mind was, that the noble earl had^not 
condescended to pay attention to the ^ble 
and comprehensive speech of the noble 
mover,; and scarcely a sentence uttered 
bad been in answer to itt The noble earl 
had Stated a most extraordinary hypo- 
thesis with regard to the recent conduct 
of the Catholics, which could scarcely be 
seconded by any person who had remark- 
ed the late proceedings of that body. Hr^ 
had also passed a warm eulogium on the 
character of a noble duke with whom he 
was connected in bonds of relationship 
and friendship, at the head of the Irish go- 
vernment, and for whom he entertained 
unfeigned esteem ; but in contemplating 
a question of the importance now under 
discussion, he 'felt it necessary to separate 
bis private from his public conduct; and 
although the noble duke might have been 
misled, be was convinced that he had 
never acted with wilful injustice.. In the 


the •laws, should be imputed the blame of 
exciting discontent. The conduct of the 
duke of Richmond, so far from being re« 
proachable, appeared to him to deserve 
great praise for its conciliatory spirit and 
forbeararvee, as long as such forbearance 
was legally possible. For to what excess 
might not the principle and plan of the 
convention have been carried ? How had 
America proceeded when it wished to se- 
parate itself from this kingdom ? Was it 
not by means of a representative assem- 
bly ? The government, it appeared, had 
exerted itself with vigour to crush a dan- 
gerous convention: ' Would the noble 
lords desert them in this laudable attempt ? 
Would they not rather second them, and^ 
confirm their acts \ All that was loyal in* 


sister kingdom was exemplified this 
strange anomaly, that while the majority 
of the people over authority was 

exercised was of the Homan Catholic per- 
suasion, the government itself was Pro- 
tesiaut, and while four fifihs of the popu- 
lation were excluded from their most 
important privileges, one fifth only en- 
grossed every ofiice of honour and emo- 
lument in church* and statq. The applica- 
tions to parliament on this subject had 
been numerous, and the disappointments 
as frequent, arising from various causes, 
but chiefly from the intolerant spirit ex- 
hibited by the British government, which 
if now overcome would contribute more 
than any other measure that couTSl possi- 
bly be devised to the tranquillity and pros- 
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pcrity oflreUnd. What had beeo the con- 
duct of ministers? They had heaped upon 
the sufliering people the grossest insulte, 
which were returned only by forbearance 
and loyalty. It had been said ebring the 
that the Catholic inhabit^ts were 
noNuily disposed to, but had been guilty 
of the most disorderly conduct. Was this 
a correct statement, or, rather,^ was not 
the direct converse of the pr<mositton true ? 
Or, supposing that the assernon were well 
founded, was it a matter of small impor- 
tance to conciliate t^e atlections and pro- 
cure the support of four millions of people 
by a perfdh^iM^e of what was in reality 
an act of strict justies? It might be 
urged, if the House condescended to no- 
tice so humble an individual as himself, that 
during that time he had the honour of 
holding the reins of government these 
claims had not been allowed. It was 
true, and many cogent reasons might be 
stated, and it would be acknowled|;ed on 
all sides, that the late administration la- 
boured under imny difficulties in*this re- 
spect which it was not now necessary lo 
detail. While, however, he resided at 
Dublin oastlc, he had proposed a plan of 
conciliation, which he was happy to iind 
had been followed by his successor, with 
the most beneficial results. The Protes- 
tants of Ireland had considerably impeded 
the progress of emancipation : he did not 
mean to implicate in this heavy charge 
the whole of the establishment, but only 
that part which arrogatei} to itsbif ox-' 
clusively the title of friends to their king, 
their country, and the constitution, who 
called themselves the lieaJs and leaders of 
the Protestant party in that island. They, 
indeed, claimed these distinctions ; but 
from experience he could affirm, that in 
morality, in loyalty, in patriotism, and in 
fidelity, the Catholics could not be ex- 
ceeded. The or^ distinction was, that 
the one was basking in the golden sun- ' 
shine of favour and. emolument, while the 
other \vas suffering under every civil 
ahd political deprivation — the jargon of 
party might raise the one, but the ac- 
knowledgment of truth would exalt the 
other, and silence those who would Coun- 
tenance such^ross and illiberal absurdity. 
He did not mean to trespass on the pa- 
tience of the House, by considering fur- 
tlier the relative situation of the govern- 
ment and the people, as the subject would 
be much more properly discussed in the 
Comwritfte proposed by his noble friend ; 
but he begged leave to ask one question of 
(VOLXXf.) 
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>the noble lords opposite, namely. Whether 
jethe sentiments oxpressf^ by the Catholics 
now were either trifling or moniemary } 
Did the cx^ierieiive of many successive 
years, during which this feeling had been 
maintained, prove that it was so? If it 
were not, Why did not government hold 
out to them the hand of friendship ami 
peace, when all hearts v^ould be engaged 
in defence of every thing which the sub- 
jects of the crown of England held dear,* 
at a tipe when tlie exertions of a daring 
anj insidious foe rendered it more than 
necessary that we should all be united 
in one common cause for one common in- 
terest. He would not thus strongly have 
impressed upon liie House the necessity 
of adopting the motion, were he not con- 
vinced that the future happiness, almost 
•the very existence of Ireland as an in- 
tegral part of the British empire, depend- 
ed upon the decision of this momentous 
question. 

The Earl of Aberdeen took a survey of 
tlhe general state of Ireland, in order to 
examine what it w^as which could so ur- 
gently call for an enquiry into the condi- 
tion of that country at the present rao- 
nietu. What most forcibly struck him in 
considering the state of Ireland, was the 
tone and attitude which the body of the 
Roman Catholics had assumed in the pre- 
paration and furtherance, as they called 
it, of their petition to parliament. ^ Was 
the present the proper moment for press- 
ing forward their claims ? Was their Pe- 
tition ready to be laid now before the 
Hou.^e ? Was it in the manner in which 
that ptuifion was prepared, or the circum- 
stances that attended and marked their 
meetings that parliament was to discover 
and hail that moderation, that forbear- 
ance, that respect for the laws, that ve- 
neration for the constitution, which had 
80 much and so frequently been the 
theme of panegyric and wpplause with 
their advocates? What was the real ob- 
ject of the motion which the noble earl 
had that night submitted to* their lord- 
ships’ *consideration ? Were not the noble 
mover and those who supported him ans- 
ious father to extend iKe inquiry into the 
whole conduct of his Majesty’s government 
—to canvass and criticise their proceed- 
ings under all the aspects of that conduct ? 
rliis he believed was the true motive anc^ 
object of the present motion. But he had 
attentively watched the proceedings of 
the government in Ireland ; indeed, the 
general measures of his Majesty’s govern- 
(2 E) 
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m^nt both iher^ arid at home ; dnd bis j 
humble opinion was, that thlit condiiotj 
not only <was not detemng of blame, bat 
was highly entitled to ooriimeRdation. It 
would be impertinent in him to detain 
their lordships with a detaii of all that had 
jnec^tly passed in Ireland, All he would 
now take upon himself to say was, that in 
all their late proreedirigs, the conduct of 
/■he Irish Catholics, notwithstanding their 
own, and the claims of their advocates to 
the praise of moderation and forbem‘atVC^> 
had eKery thing in it that bespoke the 
very reverse, and appeared to him, 
the whole, to be highly, reprehensible. 
They seemed wholly to forget the many 
siJCceWnI endeavours that had been made 
lo improve and meliorate their conditions; 
endeavours which the liberality of theit 
own parliament, and of their Protestant j 
fellow subjects, had Varried as far as 
respect for the constitution, and a due 
regard lo its security, would admit. 
Much had boon said about the riglUs 
of mankind— about the rights of the 
Irish Catholics to the privilege-^ and im* 
munities which they claimed. Would 
the noble lords who started this question 
of right, contend that the Irish Catholics 
could claim those privileges and exemp* 
lions as tnatter of right? Would they 
assert that the question of right properly 
belonged to the situation of the Irish Ca- 
throliQs : If they did, then must they be 
also prepared to assert that it did not be- 
long to their lordships^ House ; that neither 
this nor the other House of parliament, 
nor both together, had the right |o impose 
restrictions on jiny class of men, even 
were those restrictions deemed necessary 
for the security of persons and property, 
and for the ^neral good and welfare of 
the community at large.— He should not 
enter into any minute discussion of the 
tendency and nature of religious opinions 
merely in their speculative form. He 
wished to consider them only as they 
might shew themselves practically, and 
how far that practice was or was not ini*- 
mical to government. Under this point 
of view, he would. consider the claims of 
the Catholics; and ask what had been re- 
fused to them, or, rather, what had not 
been granted to them within the space of 
a very few years ? Anfcl, after all these 
concessions, of what did they now com- 
plain, and what did ^b.ey further require? 
Their complaint, it seemed, was now re- 
duced to this, thatthey were still precluded 
firom holding certain olltccs in the state. 


On this point th^y were at issue with par- 
liafricnk, and would their advocates con- 
tend that as a matter of right, tliey couiJ 
claim an admissibitity to thoSe I'ligh ofTiceS: 
Thi.s was/hc real state of the question. If 
that doctrine was set up, he for one wojj^ 
not hesitate to declare that it wpsr^^t 
tenable. He was as solicitous as aiSy noble 
lord cou^ be fOr the better improvement 
of the condition of Ireland. But would 
the granting of the present claims t^f the 
Catholics contribute in the least to that 
improvement? He thought noil neither 
could he see the danger of Withholding 
such a grant. At a distai>»effo'me appear** 
ances w^ould^ indlWC^aaiigers, Those 
dangers, however, diminished as we ap- 
proached them, and vanished altogether 
upon a nearer view. — -The noble lord then 
proceeded to vindicate the late conduct 
of the Irish govern mciit, and lo shew that 
I he spirit which animated that condtret 
fvas in no respect hostile to the right of 
petitioning, or to any other right to which 
the Cathbl ics had a fairclaitii ? Where, then, 
w&re U>e grourfds of the invectives which 
the noble duke had heaped upon the con^ 
duct of that government towards the 
Roman Catholics? What prejudice or 
severity had been manifested with respect 
to them ? Were not the persons of the 
Roman Catholics I)eld as sacred, and was 
not their property kept as secure as those 
of their Protestant fellow subjects? Let 
the noble duke adduce one instance of 
flagrant partiality towards the Protestants, 
and of prejudice and severity against the 
Catholics, and be would then acknowledge 
there were some grounds for enquiry. Let 
it even be shown that the operation of the 
Convention Act would be less injurious t6 
the Protestants than to the Catholics, if thb 
former should act in violation of that law. 
IIP the Protestants, under the pretence of 
petitioning the King or parliament, oraOy 
other pretence whatsoever, should delegate 
and assemble 500 persons of the iirsi 
respectability and weight among them ; if 
that assembly were to meet and deliberate, 
and thus form a representative body, in- 
dependent of Che legislature, would the 
government be justified in allowing such 
proceedings to go on without'interruption f 
Was not such, however, the recent con- 
duct of the Irish Catholics ; and was their 
conduct, contrary as it was to law,> and 
pregnant as it might have proved with 
the most dangerous consequences to the 
stale, to be allowed to pass unno*ti<*hd and * 
unchecked ? That indeed would be an in* 
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tiality and favour towar^B tiie Itoifian ^b'^Hreland ivas npw {eft barren and no* 
Catholic9.---The noble earl ,neii;t entered pjofifcable. Jt wag everted by loine, and 
into a vindication of tbe late >fditiial pro* denied by^ ptberv^bat at the time of the 
ceedings in Ireland, and contended that i Union, stn worence. (equal in all honour-* 
^ ws the indispensable duty of ibo (courti able mjtudg to a aolemn treaty) was given 
t^laqceed as they had done. It was no^ to the Irish Catholics that they should be 
sarel>^ be allowed^ that pictures of se* relieved from the hardships and dilficulties 
dition were every day to be exhibited undet which (bey laboured. Such was the 
with impunity^ without anv inferference' statemenjU Whether thd Catholics ough( 
on the part of any ef the constituted au- to have paid so high a price for tbisexpeet* 
thoritieaof tbe country; that would un- ati^n, fuight he i'easoenbly disputed; but 
questionably not be^ the surest means of of this his lordship was sure, that withoiUt 
icoproviag the condition of Ireland. No ! .thil expectation tbe Union would never 
the prospdfSiyiiaiKi happiness of the united have been efiected. The very essence of 
kingdom would buV^'^ be promoted by union was reciprocation of interest -and 
mutual sacrifices, by reciprocal forbear- participation in civil rights,* and where 
auce, and by the hai ntony of the exertions these objects were not accomplished, but 
and energies of both, as cordially co*ope- |he prosperity of the one depended on the 
rating against the machinations and the |*poverty of the other, uoihing but aliena** 
xiolence of the common enemy. The tion of feeling and discord of sentiment 
question was a question of expediency, could ensue. It was for parliament to dem- 
and such being the impression of his minti termine whether it was more advantageous 
he must vote against tbe motion. that both should prosper, or one only be 

The Marquis4)f Downakire called the at- sifcoessfui and happy. The conclusion that 
tentiou of the House to tim meaning altid the contemplation of this injurious com* 
operation of the Act of Union, as far as it pact led to, could not be denied, namely, 
had hitherto influenced the prosperity of that there may still be a nominal union, 
Ireland, because he thought it connecled but that the separation of heart and mind 
very closely and materially with thoques- would be real and permanent, 
tiqn ill debate. If indeed, it should be The Earl of JIardunckc stated bimielf 
found that his native country had been con* to be satisfied as to tbe necessity fif an 
siderabJy benefited by this measure, and inquiry into the policy of the measures 
had reaped any of those advantages which which had been adopted with respectJtothe 
had been held out to her eleven years ago. Catholics. He said, that similar proceed- 
she might certainly bear, vrith the* great-’ ings to those which had recently aroused 
est patience and fortitude, any depriva- tbe suspicions of govei nmcnt, bad taken 
tioiis which she had experienced, and place in Ireland during his administration 
which he had severely felt and deeply re-* in 1805, and that so far wtas he or any eC 
gretted. That any advantages had re* the persons connected with him in (be go* 
suited to her, from tlie compact, was cer- vernment, from being apprehensive of 
tainly not the case of Ireland, and much any ill consequences from them, that they 
lens of^ the CatboHcs : what she had lost bad received every countenance and sup* 
by Uie Union was registered in the mind port. Whatever might be now thought 
of every Irishmai^ w^at she had gained! on the subject, it was then his opinion, and 
was a matter, of much more difficult cal-* be had thereby governed bht conducti that 
culation, if not of mere conjecture. She the application of the Catholics to the le« 
had been deprived of her legislature, of gislature would, in all probability, receive 
her metropolis, and even of her nahie as a more attention and respect, when it was 
nation : the commonwealth had been re- knowif that it had been forwarded by a 
duced to a dispirited population ; above numerous and respectable assembly of 
all, she had been most deeply wounded country gentlemen, and other individnals, 
1>y being defSrived of the domestic resi- whose rank or wealth entitled them to 
dence of the greater part of her nobility consideration; and he recolleeled that it 
and gentry, which had tended, more than was in contemplation at the time to 
any other, to keep the remaining popula* send a deputation to Uemdon, with the pe- 
tion ignorant ami debased. The happy tition, composed ,of such personi^ as a 
fruits tliat had been reaped, he must leave further means of imparting to it that 
to t)iu determination of noble lonis on dignity which i( seemed to be now thought 
tbo other side of the House, who ware better t could not receive firom any thing of the 
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kind. With respecito the general question, *j g«^cen ribbon, however, bad succeeded, he 
out of which that before their lordships*, had no doubt, with the House, as they 
had grown ; he meant that of Catholic | unquestionably had done with him, in 
JEmaucipation ; he would not now trouble j shewing that the reasoning of the noble 
their lordships by entering on it at large, earl who^tad brought forward the motion, 
but he wished to draw their attention to a was untenable. The question had biypn*^ 
single point. He wished them to cast a i treated by the noble lord in the g^/*^irib- 
retrospective glance on the penal latvs. ' bon, and. by other noble lords, as one of 
He would not recpiire them to trace their expediency. The nbble earl who origi- 
))istory from any Very distant period ; their nated the motion, and those who agreed 
relaxation was that on which he was now with him, treated the subject as intolving 
about to observe. Thiscormnencediin^he a question of right which had been wilh- 
year 1778. In the year I7y2,the conces- held from the higher,orders, while every 
sions then made were followed up by otliers* thing that w'asnecesssry for them had been 
of a very important iiature,.and in 1793 the granted to the lower r^ilorOTthe people. 
Catholics obtained, with several other pri- In this he coyld ndHTgree. He contended 
vileges, the elective franchise. He would that where there was any thing which 
now state, that at no period, to which he existed as a matter of right, it must be 
had adverted, was there any hesitation oc common to all. It was a narrow view of a 
reluctance, manifested by the government.* subject to suppose that where a tl^mg was 
On the contrary, they If^d manifested a de- demanded as a right, the higher orders 
sire to go greater lengths than they did ac- only were to be benefited by it. It was of 
tually go, and were only prevented by the the essence of a free constitution, that a 
apprehension, that they might outstrjp man, however low, may rise to the highest 
the feelings of the Irish legislature ; and situation in the state : and this brought his 
thus, in an endeavour to obtain for the lordship to consider from whence arose 
Catholics a greater benefit, frustrate their the unhappy state of Ireland, which all 
hopes even of the lesser. As to his own must agree in deploring. Ho ihight be 
opinion, with respect to the remaining told that it arose from a vicious system 
disabilities affeciing the Catholics, he which prevailed throughout. For bi$ own 
could not conceive that any penal laws part, he was convinced it arose from the 
should be continued in force, when the repeal of the penal laws, and from giving to 
cause of their enactment no longer sub- the Roman Catholics, privileges which till 
fiistecl- 1’hc cause which had produced of late years, they had not enjoyed, while 
the enactment of thore in question, did no at the same time, some farther privileges 
longer subsist ; and that being the case, which* they Avished, hut which were 
the sooner they were got rid of the better, with-held, lest the granting them might be 
Viscount Sidmoutk declared that he felt attended with danger to the country in 
himself little abJc to do justice to the sub- general, were denied them. Though he 
ject now before the House, which he deplored extremely that penal laws should 
agreed with the noble earl'with whom the ever have been esteemed nccesary to have 
motion had originated, in thinking, was been imposed ; and also lamented tlie 
one of considerable importance. He could height to which at onetime they had been 
not agree with the noble earl, however, in carried, still he was satisfied that tliere was 
the view he had taken of the matter, but 1 a policy or ralhe% a wecesiiy for' those 
rather concurred in the very difterent view ' penal statutes at the time they were im- 
of it so ably stated by the noble carl on the posed. At the time the penal code was 
other side, both as to the stale of Ireland, impo^d, the Protestants were smarting 
and the csfuses to which that state was to under a severe rod, from the abuse of 
he attributed. The noble earl who had power by a Roman Catholic parliament, 
made the iStotion, argued the case as a The Roman Catholics had then attainted 
matter of right, and at the same time 3,0(K) Protestants, seizing aqd confiscating 
seemed to contend for it as being a right their property — and had repealed the ac*t 
which pertained not to the great body of of Henry 8, by Which Ireland wasannex- 
the people, but as one which belonged ed to Great Britain. The Protestants did 
^only to the men of rank, wealth, consi- from that time exercise a vigour which did 
deration, and consequence, who, as such, not belong to them from their numbers, 
were entitled to all the privileges existing, but which it was necessary for them to re- 
or which ought to exist, in a free country, sort to for their own safety. wRen*hobIe ‘ 
The arguments of the noble lord in the lords looked into the statute book, and saw 
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tb« alterations and aineHoratfiikt6 in Ibe 
condition of the Roman Catholics which ' 
had taken place in the course of the pre* 
sent reign, he was satisAed they would 
agree, that never was there a timf in which 
' 2 ?^nany changes of a favonfable nature, 
haoS^l^hin the same period, been made 
in the situation of any class of men, in any 
country, as had during the present reign^^ 
been made in behalf of tl^p Catholics of 
Ireland. If he were to refer to the statute 
book, and to state what the law had been, 
and what it now wjss, noble lords, he was 
convince^ would agree with him in bear* 
ing testimoh'jr*to the peculiar benignity 
with which this partftdl^tr c^assofhis Ma- 
jesty's subjects had been treated. The in- 
creased wealth and population of Ireland 
were the best comments on the eAects re- 
sulting from this benignity. It was said 
that the 'evil a man did lived after him.' 
This, his lordship was of opinion, was here 
illustrated, and that the effects of thoi$e 
penal laws still remained, and were felt in 
Ireland in no iAconsiderable de^ee, not- 
withstanding they were noV repealed. His 
lordship denied, howercr, that it was by 
eunfening privileges on the higher orders 
that the situation of the great mass of the 
people could be ameliorated. The higher 
ranks of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
had no claims, either as a matter of right, 
or as a matter of sound policy, to privi- 
leges which did not equally belong to the 
great mass of the people, who were not at 
all interested, nor seemed be in the con- 
templation of the noble earl, while he set 
up the right of the higher- ranks to the pri- 
vileges which it was the object of his pre- 
sent motion to obtain for them. His lord- 
ship had not of late attended wilh any 
great minuteness to what was going on in 
Ireland; but from all that he could learn, 
there did not se^ to be any ground for 
imputing blame tMttiWcriimcnt of tha( 
country. The noblinRke who was at the 
head of aflaiis in that country, he knew 
. well, and this he could say, that^^a more 
manly, honourable, or generous* person, 
did not exist, nor was it in bis nature to 
act with unnecessary severity towards any 
^individual, (arJess towards the great bulk 
* of the population of a country over which 
he was placed as the head. Why then, 
he asked, should the House go into a Com- 
mittee f He recollected that previous to 
the Union, there were motions made for 
going into an enquiry into the state of 
Ireland, in a Committee of the whole 
House. Noble lords were then told, that 
u 
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those meaMrcMt^tfuld ' be itfiproper, as the 
effect vrould be tor raise expectations which 
would not be realised. In this, way Had 
things gone on for eleven years, year after 
year, and in the year 1 806, when lioblo 
lords, who had always been friendly to 
such inouiry, were in office, they did not 
absolutely refuse still to support the mea- 
sure, but they recommi^nded to the per- 
sons then petitioning for a redress of grte»' 
vances, not to press the matter at that mo- 
ment^ but by their forbearance to evince 
their wisdom and patriotism. If this was 
soln 1806, 7, 8, 9, and 10, what was iHer e 
that altered the case in 18 II, or 
If noble lords chose, he should go baifk to 
1801, and 1802, when it had been neces- 
sary for him (lord Sidmouth) to enforce 
•martial law. No motion for iilquiry was 
then thought necessary. Such effects had 
been produced by the conciliatory mea- 
sures adopted from time to time for amend- 
ing the situation of the Irish Catholics, 
t^at if an inquiry into the state of the coun- 
try was not then thought necessary, he 
could not conceive that there was ground 
for supposing it necessary now. There 
seemed at the present moment to be a ae^h- 
sation in that country, though not to the 
same degree, yet not altogether unlike that 
which unhappily prevailed at the time to 
which he had alluded. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the noble lords opposite vvould 
not now by their example, tell the people 
of Ireland that they ought to lose sight, at 
the present moment, of that forbearance, 
wisdom, and patriotism, which in 1806 
they h^d so much praised. He denied 
that there was, either at the time when 
Mr. Pitt thought it unseasonable to press 
the inquir}^, or at the period to which he 
had already alluded, any obstacle whi^h 
did not exist in full force at thej:>reseht 
moment. What was that obstade, but the 
feelings of the people of Great Britaiil r 
Would noble lords pretend to say that this 
obstacle wtis now removed-— that it had 
ceased to exist? If they thought so, th^y 
miserably deceived themselvds. The 
hon. gentleman to whom he {a|efore alludhd 
(Mr^ Pitt), who felt as. strongly in sOppOrt 
of the Catholic Claims as any man could 
do, had declared the Veto to be one of the 
securities which, in the event of these 
claims being conceded to them, it was his 
intention to take in return. The House, 
however, was now .called on to go into a 
Committee on this measure, one of the 
most important the House ever had under 
its consideration, without being told whe- 
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tber ibW obfUcle did or did not «^Ut at 
the i^resent moment. . It stated on a 
forme? occasion^ that if this Veto was not 
conceded by the Rdman Catholic Clergy* 
the motion tor an inquiry could not be eo« 
tertained. They were now called on* 
however* to go into a Comipitteei without 
being informed whether that condition 
was or was not now to be insisted on ; or 
if the Catholics* were more prepared to' 
give way in this point* and to luahe the 
ebneessiun required. lie was not qno^of 
those who were of opinion that this Veto 
would have the eiieci of separating Aie < 
Hierarch of the Catholic JieJigion from 
the Koman Catholic Clergy of Ireland. It 
only went to give to his Majesty a sort of 
co ordinate authority in the appointment 
of the Irish Catholic clergy, along with, 
the person who was the head of the Roman ' 
CatlioUc religion* with *the view of so far 
protecting the Protestants. This Veto* 
oven if conceded* did not appear to his lord* 
ship to domore than simply to meet part of 
the ohjection, by no means to r6inov*e 
what he esteemed the insuperable objection. 
There was not* he contended* a single par- 
ticular* in respect to personal property* or 
otherwise* in which a Roman Catholic was 
not equally protected with a Protestant. 
In expressing his opinion as to the Ro- 
mitn Catholics* his lordship was far from 
being actuated by any desire to derogate 
from their loyally to the king* or regard to 
the constitution. If he believed they 
were deficient in either of these respects 
he would boldly stHe his opinion. He 
was satij^fied* however* that there were 
tenets in their religion vitally inconsistent 
with the constitution of theve kingdoms.*— 
The question which the House was now 
celled on to decide, was simply this ; after 
^ednquiry now demanded had been five 
sflverar times refused* ought the House, at 
the present moment* without any petition 
from the Catholics* voluntarily to take that 
step nfhiob they had refused at the time 
when thf Roman Catholics of Ireland 
came befori^ ttiem in the language of peti* 
tion ? He am^eed with those personf, who 
said, that iT parliament did grant the 
Catliolic claims, they ought to do so 
because they were convinced that it was 
a measure of policy and of justice, not one 
which they conceded from fear* He op- 
posed the present motion* because he did 
not think it wise or ppljtio ii» the Houw* 
.10 endanger the civil and eecteiiastical 
fights of the Protestant inbabtlants of this 
country, by conceding to the Roman Ca- 


tholics of Ireland privileges which were 
inconsistent with (be rights of whicRtbe 
Protestants were now in possession, and to 
which the Roman CathoUcs had no just 
claim. He. asked, waa not this a religious 
question r Was not the House called^ ' 
to protect the (rye religion, established^ 
law in this country ? And must tfley not 
ereatly detract from that estimation in 
which it was essential that it should be 
held, by allowing it to be supposed that 
they so far countenanced mass* as to put 
it on a level with the^established religion 
of the country— fallowing it tube regarded 
as a matter of indilFerence wbettSec persoits 
went to the churab* to mass* or to the 
synagogue. He hoped the House would 
stop short of this. If they did not, they 
might have an established chufeb* but 
they would have an indiiierent and divided 
people ; and if so, they would not long 
have an established church. Union, be 
contended* was of the essence of our reli- 
gion. On the protection of our church 
he was satisfied, in a great measure* 
peindecl the welfare of (he state. The 
more the one was encroached on* the less 
dependence could be placed on the soli- 
dity of the other. He must therefore 
oppose the motion of the noble earl for 
the House going into a Comniiltee. 

Lord Somers said* the pre^viit question 
ought to be considered on the broad 
ground of justice and policy. The Ca- 
tholics had reason to expect* that after the 
Union \hey wyuld obtain the privileges 
which were so long disputed; if it was 
not for that conviction* be understood that 
they would not have given their support 
to the measure ; and if this was the case, 
had they not a strong claim of justice 
upon their part ? If no mischief was likely 
to arise from granting their request* what 
objection could stated against Ur 
Where were consequences 

'which some persmPmemed to anticipate, 
from allowing them the right to sit and 
vote in parliament? If he stated the 
numbef of peers at tea or twelve* he sup. 
posed it woLld be the outside; and sup- 
posing in the House of Commons, that one 
half of the Irish members were to be re- 
turned by that body* wbat idischicf couldT 
arise from the admission of ^0 Catholic 
members among a body consisting of 
nearly 700 ? He bad always remarked* 
that on every question that related to the 
Romeo Catholics* the great majority of the 
members at present relumed •by-that - 
country voted/ds they would have dope if 
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they ^ere CathaHcs; the efti to 

be apprehended from a ni]itnbehOf €atho- 
ii€ members toting in the same way '«tith 
a simiiar number of Protestaht meinbei^< 
was of a nature altoaether moottspreheosi^ | 
' hteto him. He did not see in what man*' 
itenli^ could be supposed to destroy the 
ConstitiUion. God forbid that the con* 
Htitution should stand on such } ground^ 
as to be So easily and so ^naccounfabty 
shaken. But supposing them to arrite at 
the high offices of state, still be could see 
no danger. Was ifc natural to suppose, 
that the illustrious person now elhrusted 
with the ^government of the country, 
would appoint suclir Cathq)ics to those 
offices as were likely to overturn the go- 
vernment, any more than* he would ap- I 
point Protestants of a similar description } 
Again : to look to the case of the magis- 
trates and sheriffs: the sheriff was ap- 
pointed by the crown, and of course was 
affected by a similar security. The mdt 
gistrate was recommended by persons 
higti in influenoe and reipectabifity, and 
in this case as in the othei?^, there ivas ho 
chance of a preference inTavour of disaf- 
fected principles. If, therefore, no harm 
was likely to happen from granting this 
boon to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
why should they refuse it? They had 
heard a great deal that night of the bene- i 
fits which were already conferred upon 
the lower orders, ami they had heard that 
the present claims would aflect the higher | 
exclusively, but this appaared to* him a' 
most superficial argument. The lower 
classes were only guided by persons of 
heifer education, and if this measure was 
granteil, they would be led by men of great 
property and distinction ; men who were 
already disposed to venerate the constitu- 
tion or the country, and to guard the stake 
which they posses^d in the advantages of 
her free and bapp^otUgnment. By grant-^ 
ing this measure, they would give those 
men a greater weight with the lower 
orders; but, by pursuing a contrary 
course; they would disoblige the’ great, 
without benefiting the inferior, and throw 
the guidance of those minds into the hands 
of villains, who wished for confusion : by 
granting this* measure, they would act in 
the most politic manner With regard to the 
whole mass of the Irish Catholics; for 
surely it was Impossible that a great body 
of people should hot be more pleased with 
the governmem which placed them upoA 
eqoffi footing with their fellow subjects, 
than with ohe which had iNlughV proper 
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'to draw iliatinciilhitfH to their di«ad.eHtBgff 
*und'to its own di^^race. It was itnpossv^ 
ble that it should ^be oilierwise while men 
were iiieit/vT(>e iudividuals who at present 
governed the minds and paseious of the 
lower orders of the Catholtc community. 
Were perpetually dinging in their ears 
that they were oppressed. Tlie doing 
away of 0)1 dis^ualiBciUjons was the way 
to surmount this difficulty, and to remove 
this pretence. The Roman Catholics, he 
agi;ecd, ought to feel, that they had ob* 
tained more relief from their present mo- 
-nafeh than since the Reformation ; but if 
there Was something more which it 
the interest of the public to give them, he 
did not see why that should t>e refused. 
The laws of the country encouraged them 
enter into its service in the *army and 
^navy ; but if in that situation they wefO 
to be sent to England, they were sirb|ect 
to penalties for their religion. Was this 
no hardship to them ? Was this no dis* 
srace to us ? Would it not have disgraced 
me worst of times, and the basest and most 
disturbed of revolutionary governments I 
The fact was, that as the law now stood, 
they were liable to informations oti this 
account, and the reason that informations 
were not given, was because we were 
ashamed of our own act, because it was so 
contrary to reason, to justice, and to the 
feelings of Engtislimen, that out of the 
very dreg? of the people— (for dregs th^re 
roust be in all countries)— there could not 
be found one so vile as to avail himself of 
the power. He would have them to give 
the Cail^olic Jaity all they asked. It was 
right they should have it* They had al- 
ready done too much to retract, and if they 
did not mean to do more, they were unwise* 
I in having done half so much. He agreed 
I with the noble viscount who spoke last in 
disapproving of the late conduct* of the 
Catholics, but if the Catltolics had acted 
inconsistently, was that any reason why 
I we should punish ourselves? He agreed 
I with the noble viscount that it was neces- 
sary to hav^ an established felimon, btlt 
he coiild not allow that the refusal of those 
claims formed a proper foundation for 
' the existence of that establishment. A 
strong idea had gone forth, that the Hfus- 
trious person now at the head of the go- 
vernment, was favourable to this measure ; 
and if liiimsters had taken any steps to 
advise ttie centrsgry, they were wrengb 
He hoped that they would see the expedi- 
ency of satisfying the mind of that coun- 
try, and asserting the character of this. 
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by removing the diiabUitiea under which 
so great a portion of tlie community at 
present laboured. 

Id arquifl Welledejf said^ that the subject, 
which had been presented to the attention 
of their lordships, was worthy to engage it. 
The state of the affairs of Ireland was so 
intimately connected with the general 
prosperity and strength of the empire, 
tjiat the heredifary counsellors of the 
crown could never be employed more use- 
fully to their sovereign, or to their coun- 
try, than in examining the situation of 
Ireland, her resources, her internal admi- 
nistration, her happiness and welfare, and 
above all, the condition of the great body 
of her population. But although these 
topics must ever be present to their minds, 
the ancient usage and established practice ! 
of parliament required, that their lordships ^ 
should consider delibemtely the manner, 
and the season, in which this inquiry was 
pressed upon them. The magnitude and 
importance of the questions proposed, 
their general claim to attention, would iiAt 
induce that House to enter hastily into 
the Committee, without previously ad- 
verting to the professed motives and ob- 
jects of the intended enquiry, to the pro- 
bable consequences of its progress, and to 
its ultimate result. Nor would their lord- 
ships advance one step in the course re- 
commended by the noble mover, until 
they ^ould have carefully examined what 
might be the operation of their vote upon 
the strength and honour of the executive 
government in Ireland, upon the due ad- 
ministration of the law in that country \ 
upon the law itsf If ; bow the tehnper of 
the people and of contending parties 
might be moved by this proceedings and 
what might be the influence of the noble 
earf 8 proposition, even upon the very point 
of his Solicitude ; the interesting cause of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

The first ground, on which the noble 
earl had rested, was the supposed miscon- 
duct of the executive administration in 
Ireland, and the necessity of censuring its 
acts, and of arresting its career, in^an al- 
leged course of violence and injustice. 

What had he placed in the front of this 
great argument ? A vague report from a 
newspaper of that morning, imputing to an 
officer of the Irish government some inter- 
ference in the return of the panne] of a 
jury. Until he (Lord W.) entered the 
House, this report had not reached him, 
and even if it bad fallen under his obser- 
^ion, in a form so unautkentic, he would 


not have deemed it of suflicient importance 
to constitute the ground of any proceeding 
in that asstslnbl 3 ^ But from further en- 
quiry, he found that the court 'of King’s- 
bench in V^land, after solemn deliberation, 
had actually dismissed the complaint^ 
which the noble earl rested this imim^i^t 
branch of his proposition : nor w^bere 
any reason to apprehend, that any other 
V:ircum$ta\ice in the trial now depending 
before that cobrt had afibrded a just mo- 
tive ^ alarm for the safety of any princi- 
ple c# justice, of law, or of the constitu- 
tion. Neither the (dignity of the noble 
earPs character could admitof tfny further 
attention on his part«to that ground of i>is 
motion; nor *could their lordships deem 
such a transaction to be a sufficient cause 
for entering into the proposed inquiry, 
without any authentic fact, wiiho^u even 
any public rumour of cTiminality, and 
with the knowledge, that the court of 
King\s-bench in Ireland had dismissed 
from its bar, as trivial and groundless, the 
charge ovi which the noble earl required 
their Iqrdshipslo proceed to a Committee 
of inquiry. ♦ 

From this particular charge, the noble 
earl had advanced to a more general and 
enlarged accusation, and had imputed to 
the Irish government a perversion of the 
law of Ireland, for the criminal purpose oi 
obstructing the Homan Catholics of lie- 
land in the exercise of the sacred right ut 
petition ; and this accusation was to form 
a principal objpet of inquiry in the Com- 
mittee proposed to their lordships. If any 
reasonable ground of suspicion had existed 
to justify an apprehension that the govern- 
ment of Ireland had presumed to inteifcre 
between the subject and the crown, or be- 
tween the people and the parliament ; or 
had dared to prevent or to embari&s«i the 
legitimate right of petition ; to prejudge 
the merits of any ; or to affix the 

authority of the lora lieutenant to any opi- 
nion upon the claims of thy Roman Ca- 
tholicsK then indeed inquiry would have 
been iiidispensible ; and if the charge 
could have teen substantiated, their lord- 
ships must have addressed the throne, for 
the removal of a government, so unfit for 
its high trust* But no impediment had 
been opposed in 'Ireland to the right of 
petitioning the crown or parliament ; no 
vestige could be traced of a project so ar- 
bitrary and desperate, in any act of the 
government, in any argument of the law 
officers of the crown, in anyopinibti o/ de- 
cision of the courts of law* The question 
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had net inrolvedtherigbtof petHkinmg.nr 
ttie nierf ts of the chim of the Cathoircs ; it 
had arisen merely upon the form and con« 
stkution of a particular description of es** 
sentbly of the people; and upon the ap^^ 
^pli^atiofi of the pro?isfOl!»fl of thd'ttatote 
lanrislfi^etand to that form and constitu- 
lion. Tfce right of petitioning could not 
have been denied, for it had not even been 
argued; that great (roiisiUmior>3t privi« 

• lege was not now even a matter of argu- 
ment; it was placed beyond the reach of 
all question; but oveQ that exalted privi- 
lege was to be exercised according to 
law; in Ir^and, according to the law of 
Ireland: and the question a^ issue in Ire- 
land had been, not whether the Roman 
Cadiolics should freely petition the crown 
OP parliament> not wbe,ther their claims 
were just, but whether the description of 
assembly, which they had elected, and in 
which they met, was conformable to the 
law of the land : upctri this question, so-* 
lemnly argued, the decision of the court of 
King's- bench in Ireland was directly in fa- 
vour of that construction ofthe statute laVr 
of Ireland, which the lord lieutenant and 
council had enforced by proolamalion, 
with the advice of all the law officers of 
the crown, and for which the law officers 
of the crown had contended at the bar of 
justice. 

In the name of his Majesty's servants, 
on the part of the Irish government, and 
of its respectable and honourable advisers, 
lord Wellesley dented evejry part of the 
noble earl's charge. The Irish govern- 
ment was not authoris^id tp question or to 
obstruct the right of petition, or to touch 
the claims of the Catholics. The Irish go- 
vernment had not attempted any-such vio- 
lence : such an attempt would have been 
repugt&nt to every sentiment of the ho- 
nest heart of the imble duke, who repre- 
sented his Majest^ in. Ire lend, and who 
would have repudiated, with indignation, 
any instruction or advice tending to inter- 
pose his noble name and high aut!]|ority 
between the people of Ireland, and their 
gracious sbvereign, or the legislature of 
the united kingdom. The person (Mr. 
Wellesley Pole) who held the highest con- 
ndentral char^^under the noble duke in 
Ireland (and in that peflson's honour and 
lame l6rd Wellesley naturally lelt a cor- 
dial and afi^tionate interest,) was too well 
grounded mthe principles of the consti- 
tutSbif, ami in habits of reverence for the 

• Ito ;*loo deeply interested in the prosper 
rky of'lrelattd and aftetionately attached 
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to her welfire, ''4d|adeke atiy violation of 
the righfS or Ubeims lef the people of Ire- 
land.— -That person was also of a firmness 
of miitd/ and a ft^tiada of spirit, that 
would never decline a resolute assefiion of 
the laws of his eouiiery. In fact, the go- 
vernment of Ireland had cotnmitted no 
crime and ho error, unless the him and 
I temperate assertion of th^ law of the ‘land 
**was criminal or erroneousT , ^ 

The Act, denominated the Convention 
Aetjn IrelaiicK was a law of prevention^ 
founded On long and perilous experience. 
The object of the law was to prevent the 
formation of a 4 »couliar description.of as- 
sembly, which experience had proved to 
be dangerous; unnecessary' !bi' the re- 
presentation to the Crown or to Parlia^ 
ijtent of any just or legitimate popular 
grievance ; calculated exclusively for 
mischief; a propel organ of disorder; a 
ready instrument of confusion ; biit use* 
less and utitnanageable for any good, ho- 
nest, or lawful purpose. This law does 
no*t inquire, what may be the object of the 
Convention, to be ascertained by its pre* 
viously declared purpose, or by its acts 
when convened ; the act of election, the 
act of meeting in such an assembly, for 
whatever purpose, are the crimes pro- 
hibited by this statute. The criminal 
tention, the malus tmimus/* is by ibis 
law plainly declared to be, the intention 
of forming such an assembly as the statute 
describes. The goveriiinent of Ireland 
therefore was not only authorised, but re- 
quired by Jaw, to prevent the election of!^ 
such an assembly, or if elected, to dis- 
perse its* meeting, and tp prosecute all 
persons, who had violated the sUttute» 
either at such election, or in such as- 
senibly. 

The policy both of the statute, and of 
the proceeding of the government df Ire- 
land, hae been arraigned. These points 
could not form the queVlion upon the 
noble earl's argument. But lord WeU 
lesley approved the policy of the staUHe^ 
and thought that the lord liedtenant^aES 
well advised, when his grace enforced itc 
The enforcement of the siatnte was-afr 
lutary, not only for the trahquilHfey of 
Ireland, but for the iH^culiar^' interests 
of the Roman Catholic cause. He re- 
membered some of the early Conventions 
in Ireland, of which the eXfierience had 
led to the enactment of this law. At the 
distant period of 1783, ill the administra- 
tion of the earl of North ingtoii, (akbough 
opposed in parliament to the government 

(2F) 
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of that day,) he had in Ireland resisted* ghvertimcnt of Ireland fnnud no alterna- 
the estabushment of a Convention, and* hut to sulFcrUhe law to be vicilate^ 
his conduct had l?eeii sanctioned by the tviili impunity, or to disperse Uic Conven- 
ipplause of Mr. FoX/ then Secretary of tion, under the provisions oi* the Act of 
'State. Lord Wellesley had always con- t793, aitd to prosecute, at the bar of the 
tinned to disapprove this description of as- Kiiio^s bench, the persons concerned in 
sembly, and had concurred most cordially violating that act. Then toiiomi the 
hi the wise policy of the Irish statute of proceedings 'at that bar; their lordships 
1793 , which wa%intended to firohibit the J would be instructed by studying those 
^formation of afl such assemblies, and to proceedings: they would admire the 
protect the tranquillity of the country powerful eloquence of the Irish bar, and 
from the precarious chance of the pro* the learning, temper, firmness, and dig- 
ceedings of a body, which could not even nity, of that most respectable, pure, and 
be constituted without a violation oftho upright court, which had sanctioned, by a 
established order of the state, and which solemn and unaiiimouvS judgment, the le- 


eoald nut act without danger to regular 
authority. The very existence of such a 
body was perilous; its acts, if otherwise 
innocent; must be injurious to public ordep, 
because they must tend to disturb the re- 
spect which is due alobe to the lawful so- 
Tereign and legislature of the realm. 

The law therefore, which was of gene- 
ral application, equally afTecting Protes- 
tants and Catholics, w^as a wise and sa- 
lutary statute, of preventive policy. It 
was prudent in the government of Ireland 
to enforce it, more especially against a 
plan of Catholic Convention, which could 
not be carried into effect without aggra- 
vated danger to the country, nor advance 
one step without aggravated mischief to 
the Roman Catholics themselves. 

How was this salutary law carried into 
execution ? — Was no warning voice heard 
from the executive power in Ireland ? 
Was ho friendly admonition uttered, be- 
fore the strong hand of the law was ex- 
tended to vindicate the King and the 
country against the assailants of public 
order ? Their lordships should know that 
the lord-lieutenant had abstained, with a 
degree of forbearance, verging upon in- 
diBcre'tion, from the exercise of his legal 
powers, until the intention of electing and 
of convening the assembly, prohibited by 
the statute, was plainly avowed. Even 
then, the first step taken was a private and 
most amicable admonition to the leaders 
of the Catholic body, apprising tRent of 
the illegality of the course which they 
were pursuing, and, at the same time, in- 
timating the determination of the govern- 
ment to enforce the law. This admonition 
having proved ineftectual, a proclamatfpn 
Wii^jssued by the government, declaring 
ihe law, and annoupojng an intention to 
^execute its provisions.— -The cleciiotts to 
ojiiie proposed assembly proceeded ; the 
Violation of the law continued; and the 


gality of tl^ acts of the executive go- 
vernment in Ireland, and had established 
the law, which the lord lieutenant had 
vindicated, by procianmiion, by the in- 
terference of the magistracy, and by pub- 
lic prosecution. 

Where, in the whole course of this 
transaction, could the noble earl find a 
resting place for his accusation ? Neither 
in the cfriginal object of che law of 179^, 
n6r in,its lettefr, nor in its spirit, nor in 
the candour and clearness with which its 
provisions were explained and declared, 
nor in the moderation and lenity with 
w'hich they were ultimately and reluctant- 
ly enforced, nor in the unanimous judg- 
ment of the court of King's bench, con- 
Rrming the just interpretation of the law% 
after long and assiduous argument, and 
patient and solemn trial. 

Where wasrlhe semblance of a suspi- 
cion, that the right of petition had iieen 
invaded ? Were not all the legitimate, ac- 
customed channels of petitioning open, 
free, easy of access, and ready, even with 
the aid of his Majesty's representative in 
Ireland, to speed the prayers and wishes 
of his people to the foot of his thrdhe and 
to the bar of bis parj-^ament^ Was every 
channel of petitioning VlUhonourable, ex- 
cepting that which was unlawful ? Was it 
undignified to address parliament, except- 
ing through a mock parliament, formed 
in contempt of the law, and whose very 
constitution w'ould insult the legislature, 
which it alfected to petition ? Their lord- 
ships could not admit, that on these points 
the noble earl had established any justi- 
fication of his proposed inquiry. 

Had the noble earl proved, that the go- 
vernment of Ireland bad endeavoured to 
frustrate the claims of the Catholics, or 
to prejudice the cause of that respectable 
body, by checking the precipitate career 
of tnoltt who' managed, or rather nlisma- 
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iiaged that great cause iti Ireland ? No ^Coimnilteej^^||en, Uw sanction of these H- 
greitcr injury could be ode red to that ► legal coaveiptlions was presented at a prm^ 
cause, than by presenting it to the so- cipaJ object of, the piible earPs proposal, 
▼ereign, or to the iegislature, in , the Justice , to. the gpye^ment of Ireland, 
odious form of a wanton violation of *. he justice 'to the interests of Ireland, and 
l^nr, an outrage upon the legal authority above alh- justice to the Romap Cathplics 
of YtiNt^rown and the state, and an insult of Ireland, precluded the possibility of 
upon the established government of the yielding to, the noble earl in this part of 
realms The greatest enemy to the Roman the question, ^ 

Catholics of Ireland could npt cldthe their* From his anifnadversioits on the conduct 
petition in a garb more repulsive. An il- of the government of Ircland| the nobld 
legal Convention was not the natural earl had pa;»^od to the more important ob« 
parent of a respectfyl petition. The lord jeefsof the proposed Committee,— to copr 
lieutenant, therefore, had acted most |.sider the condition of the Romap Catholics - 
amicably lowards the Catholics, as well as of Ireland ; their claim on the justice of 
most prudently towards the state, when parliament ; 'and the necessity of proc^ed- 
his grace had advised their leaders to re- ing to the immediate reinovalT of the civil 
liuquish the insane project of petitioning disabilities of which they complained, 
by Convention, and to resort to the an- ^ Lord Wellesley declared, that he an- 
cient ways of the law and constitution, 'proached the interesting cause of the 
consecrated by the usage of ages, and .Roman Catholics, with a solicitude for its 
leading to the venerable fabric of liberty success which could not .be surpassed, 
and order. The government of Irelanfl even by the ardour of the noble earl, 
also deserved well of the Catholics for From the first dawn of his. reason to the 
having enforced the law against their pfeseiit hour, his anxiety for the effectual 
leaders, and for having by law aljolislfed relief of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
an assepibly, which could not have con- had been the warm sentiment of his heart, 
tinued,^ without exciting ju^^t alarm ii confirmed and animated by successive ex- 
**vfry loyal and patriotic breast, and with perience and reflection, and by lhe dclibc- 
out involving the general cau^se of the rate exercise of his judgment, not unact 
Catholics ill the character of that repre- customed to the practical consideration of 
tentative body, to which they had en- great alFairs pf stale: he was born, bred* 
trusted their auairs. and educated in these principles of ra- 

But if their lordships should agree to tionai liberality, eq^ually remote from in- 
tho Committee on the argument of the tolerant bigotry, and from licentious dis- 
nob le lord, they must be prepared to de<« regard of established order. He had al- 
dare that this plan of a Convention was not ways supported every former proposal, for 
only legal, but laudable cyid meritorious, the relief of the Roman Catholics: it /or 
Some persons were of opinion, that the a momeAt, in*a period of peculiar and ex- 
: Roman Catholics ought to be admitted to traordinary embarrassment, he had aus- 
sii vnd vote in parliament, and> to every pended the active exertion of his opinions 
other advantage enjoyed by Protestants ; on this subject, the suspense had been to 
but, iA the interval, were their lordships him most painful and irksome; it had 
inclined to sanctity, in place of the Pro- been occasioned merely jhy ^ conviction, 
testant par)iamei;iil^f Ireland* an assembly that more danger w'as to. hip . apprehended 
of the Roman Catholic nobility, prelacy,* to the Roman Catholics, abd to the state, 
gentry, and Commons, to sit publicly in from a premature attempt to urge tbeir 
Dublin, and to debate and resolve upon ail just claim, than from a prudent delay of 
iubjects of law, government, politics, and that claim, in submission to the character 
religion? Would their lordships declare, and circumstances of the times. " 
that ibis was an excellent institution, cal- It was necessary, however, tp explain 
culated to preserve tbe peace of Ireland, disdifctly the foundations and 
*hnd to maidiain the laws and establish- his opinions on the claiiir of the RdWan 
nients in that country ib* Church and State Catholics, because he apprehended, that 
inviolate, while we should be employed on be did not agree with any of the declared 
this side of the Channel in deiiberating champions in this conflict* 
upon the respectful petitions, whjicb that The beat of the cofiteniibn had exag- 
high council might be pleased to certify, gerated and distoVtkd the true and na- 
ani^iraifsialt for our approbation? tural character of thie tpiestion on both 

Tbeir lordships could not agree to the sides of the orgument* 
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On the part of the Renian Catholics* These boundaries cennot otheffvife be 
the claim had been armed with all the ascertained, than by reference te'^the 
violence and terror of iiulisputabU right, relatire siuiatioes of the parties, and to 
spurning all accompanying condition, all the circmnstoncea of the times, and to 
previous consideration, all provident, ami* i the oondiAioi] of the state, 
cable delay. I One maxim is deaf and vjntlcniable; 

The demand issued forth in the array ! that every state possesses a ngbt^' re^ 
of war, and no alternative appeared, but strain whatever is dangerous to its seeu* 
submission or battle. I rity: no sect, no individueJ, can ossert 

On the othef %ide, every delay of a ' as a claiin of right .against tho state, the 
peremptory sentence of eternal exclusion | relaxation ol any restraint, ol which the 
was repre^iiled, as perilous to our civil, ' continuance is re<iuired for the safety of 
and nearly sucrijegtous towards our re* > the community, 

ligious establishments; all condiiionst' On the other hand; every restraint, 

wore ridiculed, as nugatory or impossi- excluding any description of the subjects 
ble^ all previous consideration was de- of any state from the enjoyment of ad« 
precaied, as an artful plot formed to in- vantages generally possessed by the com- 
flame the expectations and demands of munity, is in itself a positive evil ; an 
the Catholics, and to damp the zeal of evil which can wisely oi justly be endvr* 
the defenders of our establishments iif ed, so long only as the probable danger 
church and state. ^ to be apprehencled from its removal, shall 

The restraint imposed by statute on evidently exceed the certain mischief of 
the Roman Catholics was asserteil to be its continuance. 

in itself a positive good ; a venerable The restraint now existing upon the 
and sacred institution ; it was consecrated Roman <Jatholics is, ther(<^fore, in itself a 
us an essential article of our faith; not pesitivp evil;^ an imperfection in the 
a safeguard to be respected and presery* frame of the empire : the question is, 
ed, merely for the temporary security of whether this special and particular im* 
the altar, but the very altar and ark of perfection, which separates one great 
our religion. branch of the people from the common 

These excesses were violent and irra- benefits of the general constitution, is 
iional. The argument must be disar- a necessary evil, which must be sustain- 
rayed, and brought down frdtn the pump ed for the universal safety of the whole 
and ostentation of right on one side, and empire* 

from the intemperate fury of bigotted No community can be warranted by 

passion on the other; and the path of 'justice or polipy, in extendinj^ such re- 
discretion must be sought between the straints beyond the strict limits of ne- 
extremes of zeal. cessity ; if reaj danger requires this sa- 

His noble friend (the cat F of Aberdeen) crifice of the impartial and parental spirit 
for whom, from grateful remembrance of any state towards all its subjects, that 
of revered friendship and of indelible af* state, however reluctantly, must hold to 
fejction, lie entertained a sincere regard ; such restraints, as the necessary memis 
and whose excellent speech would have of public security, 
delighted the kind heart of the illustrious How does this re^oning apply to the 
fitjatesinan, (Mr. Pitt, under whose tute* claim of the Roman Catholics of Ireland ? 
Jary care he* had been educated) had What justification remains for continu- 
inost justly said, that the question upon ing the restraint of which they com- 
the claim of tlie Roman Catholics, was plqin i Is no mischief felt from its con- 
a me^e queetion of slate expediency* tinuance ? What danger is dreaded from 
1%ts was a correct view of that great its removal? What is the probable ba- 
and important question, and lord Wei- lance of peril between its continuance and 
lesloy expressed his entire concurrence its removal ? 

in that part of his noble friend's seiiti- Tlie noble marquis declared, that in 
meats. . bis judgment, the umischief of continuing 

Toleration is the intermediate point this system of restraint 'greatly over^ 
between persecution and . encouragemeht* balanced any dang(^r which could be 
The precise limits of the prinoipdes of apprehended from reverting to the more 
persecutipn, of toleration, and of oQcoa- liberal, lAore mild, more 'benignant, and 
rageraent, cannot, however, be accurate- auspicious policy, which had ' adwned 
ly drawn by any abstract definition, the earlier periods of bis Majesty^a reign. 
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Tiie i»rigioal severity of the |»enal lam 
Mfa»<lu'eciec) against tlie Bgmaa Catholica 
rather as the known instroments and 
abettors of the system of arbitrary power 
at that era^ than as the sectaaiee of a 
p^uliar religious faith. The papist sac* 
cesi^isij^to the Bniish throne was dreaded^ 
as ti>e certain destruction of our liberties 
and laws« as well as of the independence 
and freedom of Europe; our aeclesiaa* 
tical establishment was insep*arably blend- 
ed with the foundations of our limited 
monarchy, and of ojjr civil rights ; and 
a bulwark was formed by the admirable 
oonnisctioff of the whole fabric of our 
eofifiiitution, which has proj^ed impreg- 
nable to every assault of domestic or fo- 
reign foes. The Jong lapse of time^ the 
gradual and progressive change of cir- 
cumstances, have removed the alarm of 
a papist successor to the crown, or of 
a papist combination for the introduction 
of arbitrary power. • 

The Kontan Catholics of Ireland have 
not been viewed by the legisJfifture, as 
the ready instruments of Yu in to />ur Es- 
tablished constitution. Why have they 
been admitted to the benefits which they 
now enjoy ? Why were they relieved 
from the ignominy of disherison? Ad- 
mitted to tlie rights of property, to the 
elective franchise, to the bar, to the army, 
-to various other advantages? lias the 
benevolence of the state rashly opened 
to them the portals of a constitution, of 
which they are believed ;u be the swornr 
foes? Have they been permitted to ap- 
proach so closely to itie throne and 
altar, under conviction of a traitorous con- 
spiracy to destroy both? 

Their lordships must remember what 
has been already granted to the Roman 
Cathofics, before a just estimate can be 
formed of the edejt, either of withhold- 
ing Of of concetmg tvhat remains under 
restraint. * 

. Do the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
now possess no political power ? No per- 
son acquainted with that country would 
deny that they possess a large, almost a 
predominant snare of political power tri 
Ireland. 

Tto fact tifforded matter of deep re- 
flection: it must be the policy of every 
wise state; to connect all descriptions of 
persons, possessing political power, H^iih 
the general frame of the community, to 
mix and blend their individual pursuits 
witlr the common interests of the state, 
md toy^Uich them by tho poimftil ties 
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•of hoiioiirable>mmbiticai and honest gain 
•to the fStftWished order of tho govern- 
ment. 

A body rpossessiog great political power, 
but serrated from the state by special 
exclusions and restraints ; individual am« 
biiien extinguished ; individual interest 
abridged ; etninfiuenced by the govern- 
ment ; exercising an in^uence, which the 
government ean neither extend, nor dimij 
nish ; dissociated from'all the establish* 
mepts, civil, military, and religious, but 
yet holding an intrinsic weight, which 
•occasionally presses upon every establish- 
ment— -what must be the operation of 
such a body upon the frame of any state ? 
It psust be prejudicial to public order and 
tranquillity, because its action is not coin- 
cident with the ordinary movement of the 
'state, not regulated by the same princi- 
ples, nor touched ^nd moved by the same 
means, nor directed to the same ends> 

It would appear to be wisdom in any 
state to endeavour to associate such a body 
with the ordinary operations of the esta- 
blished government, by infusing the same 
principles of connection, which unite and 
harmonise all the parts of the community, 
and which form the peculiar strength and 
beauty of the British constitution. It was 
not so much a question whether additional 
political power should be given to the 
lloman Catholics of Ireland, as whether 
they should now be refused those appen- 
dages to their present political power, 
which would identify Its ekerpise with the 
interests of the state, and would consti^ 
tute the bonds and pledges of attachment 
to the government, aiidjtbe ties of union 
with the Commonwealth, The action and 
force of our happy constitution depends 
upon a similar principle, which combines 
individual interests in the general preser- 
vation of order, and mixes and '^blends 
each part in the harmony^ of the whole. 
It is a wild theory to supp/dsie, that the ba- 
lance of the British Constitution is main- 
tained merely by the mutual check and 
collision of the great branchel of poGiical 
power, of which it is composed, 'fhe re- 
sult of such a scheme Qiest be either per- 
petual discord and disorder, or the wal 
stagnation of the vital powera of go- 
vernment, and the inaction and final decay 
of the whole system. &it this conflict is 
prevented by the intervenikui of indivi- 
dual interesU ; witljout titjuring the prin- 
ciples of monarchy, aoitocracy and demo- 
cracy, which constitute the, foundations of 
the government^ the mildiifiss of our 
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and th« characffer of dnr nntion, have tem- 
pered these apparently discordant matfei 
rials into a system of the most regular and 
uniform action. 

Tl^e House of Lords is connccfed with 
the House of Commons, with the people, 
and with the crown, by many lies of com 
mon interest, mitigating the theoretical 
notion of aristoqracy, which has been de- 
* scribed as the sole conutilucnt principle of 
this .weuihly. In the coiistitutinn of 
the House' of Commons, the same tempo- 
raiure may be observed ; and even the 
imperial vrown of these realms is inti« 
mately blended with the interests of the 
nobility. oF.the gentry, and of the people. 
The great principles of the constitution 
arc, in Lict, to be traced in the frame of 
each braticii of the legislature, as well as 
in the combination of the whole; and the 
happy inlermixtore^f individual interests^ 
the t'ommon right of the whole people to 
a participation in all tlie honours and ad- 
vantages of the state, are the vital energies, 
the soul and spirit of the British constitu- 
tion. The present condition of the Roman 
Cs^tholics of Ireland is anomalous in this 
constitution, and repugnant to the policy 
of any wise state. The restraint, which 
still exists, cements and embodies discon- 
tent, without impairing the force or acti- 
vity of political power. Perhaps the re- 
straint itself tends to increase the power 
of tke body on which it acts, by concen- 
trating its entire energy in a narrow space, 
and by precludfng the interposition of any 
collateral interest, or influence. The 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are now bound 
together by these impolitic restraints, in a 
distinct community, naturally adverse to 
the establishment which excludes them. 
Remove this restraint, and you dissolve the 
ties of discontent ; you disperse the senti- 
ments" of disaffection ; and you introduce 
the powerful motives of individual interest, 
to counteract any combination against an ' 
establishment, which oders so many im- 
medtafe advantages of emolument and 
honour. The danger to the Protestant 
establishment in Ireland is ik>w consider- 
able,, and must tricrease with the natural 
auimeniation of the power and wealth of 
the Rom^ Catholics, and with the neces- 
sary augmentation of their discontent, 
unaer the protracted continuance of this 
inv^ous system of exclusion. 

Their increasing p/pperty in land and 
commercial wealth, their increasing num- 
, bars in the army and at the bar, their in- 
’ creasing influence of every description. 


while they shall remain an alienated and 
disriiict community, must be formidable to 
the establishment, which perseveres in re- 
jecting their solicitations for admission 
into its bosom. 

Their compacted strength must be di- 
rected against the Protestant e^^dish- 
ment, until a better policy shall incorpo- 
rate the^ Roman Catholic interests with the 
Protestant ppwer, by removing the odious 
obstacles which now preclude the Roman 
Catholics from pursuing those objects of 
ambition and interest, which are open to 
other subjects of the crown. 

The noble marquis insisted (hat the re- 
moval of the restraints of which the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland complained, could ndt 
be dangerous to the Protestant establifih- 
ment in Ireland. He asserted, that this 
liberal and salutary measure was indis- 
pensably necessary for the security of the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland, which 
*could never be safe while such a force of 
discontent was arrayed against it ; that 
force iVould be disarmed^most eifecluaily, 
by abolishing fne causes of dissatisfaction, 
and the barriers of exclusion. 

It had been suggested, that '.10 hope 
could be entertained of appeasing tlie 
Roman Catholics of Ireland; that iheu: 
demands had increased with the conces.* 
sions already made to them; and that 
their ambition, lust of power, of emolu- 
ment, and dominion, were inordinate, 
boundless, and insatiable. What was the 
proof?' They, had been admitted to the 
right of property, and to the elective fran- 
chise, and they, were so insatiate as to as- 
pire to the capacity of representing in 
parliament the property which they pos- 
sessed. They had been admitted to the 
bar, and they wished to serve the crow ti ; 
to be of the King’s cqunsel ; to become 
judges and chancelli^s;— and these ex- 
travagant desires went deemed certain 
proofs of hostility against the state. Bet- 
cause tgey wished to serve the crown, they 
must intend to destroy it : they could not 
desire to reach the seals, for any other 
purpose than to overthrow the throlw. 
They were permitted to hold commissions 
in the army ; tfiey had served with 
valour, and glory* their blood in 
the cause of their king and country.; 
beheld the fnspiring example of their own 
ngjtive countrymen, leading British armies 
against the common enemy, and arresting 
the progress of France in the full career of 
her fury ; and they were infected ^ith 
the criminal ambition of desiringi^to emu- 
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iaH the illustrious sons of Ireland, undor 
whom they had fought, and bjed« and coa- 
^ quered ; of hoping, ultimately, to direct 
‘ the armies 111 which they had so glorious* 
ly served; and to devote to theiiicoutilry. 
* ii^riie command of her troops, those at- 
taiifSjM^ts, which they had laboriously ac- 
quired in the subaltern branches of her 
service. 

Were these unreasonable or inordinate 
k desires? Was this criminal ambition ? 

These wishes were the most substantial 
proofs that the Roipan . Catholics enter- 
tained a true estimate of the value of the 
concessions which had already been made 
to them, and a just sense of ^the constitu- 
tional use of those advantages. Was it to 
be argued, that because the Roman Ca- 
tholics v^cre sensible to the same emotions 
of honourable ambition, and public glory, 
which similar causes, and similar situa- 
tions, had raised in all other breasts, they 
miust have conspired the usurpation of thft 
government of their country. The legis- 
lature itself hadtcxcited these sentiments; 
they were the natural friiite of forn^pr cefn- 
cessions. — Because the legislature had 
halted Wi its course, and had not pursued 
with steadiness the progressive policy of 
generosity to the Catholics, in which it 
had advanced so far, was it just to reprove 
tlieiti tor the necessary eliect of a power- 
ful cause, which they had not originated, 
and which they could not controu) ? 

Lord Wellesley, therefore, could not 
censure the solicitude of , the Rorhan Ca*' 
tholics to obtain those additional advan- 
tages, which naturally gr^vv out of past 
concessions, and which weYe almost the 
necessary result of former gifts. From 
this disposition, he inferred n9 defect of 
gratitude or excess of expectation. The 
seiitiiiTent thus displayed by the Roman 
Catholics was imnlanted in the human 
heart, and congenial to the spirit of every 
free constitution. • 

‘ The noble earl would thus perceive, 
that lord Wellesley's opinions on the con- 
dition and claims of the Catholics were 
fubstatltially the same as his lordships\ 
He trusted that he should not be accused 
of a spirit of procrastination or delusion, 
Tf he now ol!tjecied to enter into the com- 
mittee for the purpose of instantaneously 
abolishing th^ restraints under which the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland laboured. 

' The claim of that body now appears 
tinder circumstances of peculiar disfavour; 
Olatt in the terrific armour of right, ac- 
coFBipanfed by a defiance of the l^al au- 
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:nhoriiy .of a premeditated out- 

•rage upon the> Uw^oftbe land, and by the 
most inaplting and .eontumelious spirit of 
intern peraii^ menaqe. 

To a claim of such an aspect, parlia- 
ment cannot yield, even with justice to the 
claimants: it would prove a perilous gift 
to them, to concede any portion of the 
dignity and honour of parliament, which 
must be sacrificed, if, in*the present mo- 
ment, their lordships should submit to the 
temper and tone, in which these demands 
ha({ been urged in Ireland, and to the vio- 
lence, with which they had been support- 
ed in open resistance to legitimate govern- 
ment. ' ^ « 

The trials of the offenders* against the 
law were still in progress in Ireland ; and 
|he course of justice seemed* to have 
"Suspended for a season ^ in that coun- 
try, the active solicitations of jthose, who 
had hitherto conducted tbe affairs, of 
the Roman Catholics. Even they seemed 
to have determined, that the present mo- 
iifent was not suited to the discussion of 
this great question; and that time must 
be given for the return of tranquillity, be* 
fore tipe voice of petition could again be 
heard in aione, duly adapted to the solem- 
nity of the occasion. 

Why, then, did the noble earl now 
press their lordships to a decision ? After 
all the rage and tumult of the contest in 
Ireland, the storm has paused, and an in- 
terval of repose and quiet has succeeded 
by common consent, as the necessary pre- 
paration of temper for the important deli- 
beration, w'hich now approaches. Lett 
not the Tioble* (..>rl prematurely interrupt 
this calm ; on the other hand, let not tbeir 
lordships suffer this vital question to re- 
main dormant, until reviving impatience 
shall again awaken the tempest of passion. 
The claims of the Roman Catholics"of Ire- 
land demand early consideration; in 
every view, for every interest, for every 
opinion, for every party, the early consi- 
deration of tbe question is indispensibly 
necessary. • ^ ^ 

Th&t consideration lord Wellesley would 
meet with every favourable inclinatiop to 
the Roman Catholic cause, but with a 
minaiion to tread the ground of concession 
with circumspection and caution ; to exa- 
mine the most favourable mode and time 
of removing the existing restraints; to 
provide the secunties which might be re- 
quisite for the prote'etioQ of our sacred es- 
tablishments in church and state ; and to 
consider, every other beneficial arrange- 

e 
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lYient, which could tend to ^ive additional 
happiness to Ireland, or addkiofiul atren^h 
td the empire in a settlement of such in- 
terest and importance. • 

He Would not advise his king, or his 
prince, to bow the Protestant sceptre of 
the realm, to any fictitious pretension of 
right, however arrayed with violence, or 
enforced by clamour : nor would he lend 
krs hand to close the gates of the consti- 
tution against any class of his Majesty's 
faithful subjects ; nor would* he presume 
to proclaim a sentence of irrevocable and 
eternal exdusion against a large portion 
of the population of the empire, under ctr* 
lour'of pure, zeal for the Protestant esta- 
blishment. In real affection and veneration 
for that establishment he yielded to node of 
those, whdse zeal has been so conspicuous*.^ 
The Protestant establishment in Church* 
and State, was, indeed) the great security 
<jif all our public happiness and welfare. 
Whatever protection of person or property, 
was enjoyed by any class of subjects, b^y 
any sect of religion, whatever civil or re- 
ligious liberty existed among us, originated 
from the Pfotestant estab^lishmeut, was 
guarded and pfeserved by ii, would flou- 
rish with its pfosperity, and decline with its 
decay. All seels, all parties, civil and re- 
ligious, are concerned in the preservation 
of this great bulwark of the community. 
|t is the safeguard of the subject, as well 
as of •the crown; connecting the purity 
and moderation of our reformed church 
with the regulated freedom of the people, 
and with the temperate spirit of our li- 
mited monarchy. To this refuge. all have 
resorted, in the dreadful visitations of con- 
fusion, by which the order and liberty of 
this country have been so often disturbed; 
and under this hallowed altar all sects 
have f9und shelter from despotism or li- 
centiousness : 

Hue ^ndem concede — Haec Ara tuebitur 
Ohmes^ 

Aut moriere simnl.”— 

If it could' be credited, that the Roman 
Catholics of Irejand had conceived the 
frantic imagiilation of subverting th*e fair 
fobric.of the PlrCtesHant constitution of the 
realm, and of erecting a papist state, (of 
whatever form) on the ruins of our laws, 
libcrtiesj, religion, this argument would 
assume a fery dinerettt aspect ; the point 
at issue would then be, not What their ford- 
ships should concede, hut to What extre- 
mity the indignant power of the gOveWf- 
ment should be urged against' a conspira- 
cy of such unexampled atrocity. Belt 


even the imprudent management Of the 
Roman Catholic cause in Ireland, (how- 
ever reprehensible) discloses a spirit ut- 
terly incompatible with stich a suspicion. 
It is evident, that the ambition, the desire Of 
gain, the re.stless solicitations of the Roman 
catholics, are all directed to advancement 
under the Protestant constitution. They 
, are jealous, not of our establishment, but of 
rtheir exclusio/i from its benefits ; they de- 
sire not to destroy it, but to enjoy its ad<^ 
vantages; they are aware, that its'destruc- 
tion would expose t;hein to evils, of for 
greater magnilude than those which they 
now endure. But they beholdf many be-* 
nefits abundantly showered upon others, 
and forbidden to them ; and they complain 
not of the existence, but of the partiaii€5^ 
of our happy constitution. If this view of 
the temper of the Roman CatL'^Vics was 
erroneous, lord Wellesley admitted that 
much of his reasoning was incarreef. 

But if he had truly flescribed the senti- 
ments of the great body of the Roman Catf ho- 
lies of Ifeland, fairly statenj their interests, 
arfd justly urg%d their claims, let them 
come forth, and vindicate themselves 
against their own leaders, who hatil tainted 
the purity of this great cause with faction, 
turbulence, and disorder. 

An interval might now be expected bf 
comparative tranquillity; let the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland employ that interval, 
not ill devising new means of violating or 
evading the laws, or of insulting and 
vexing the legal government ; not in for- 
tifying their claims with new armaments 
of right, or menaces of force; but in com- 
posing and aliaying the ferment so unpro- 
pitious to the favourable settlement of thi^ 
luestion." 

Instead of accumulating causes of irri- 
tation, let them endeavour to mitigate 
prejudices and jealousies, which have been 
exasperated by the reXnt indiscretion <yf 
their own management. Let them ma- 
nifest a sincere desire to furnish tn their 
Protcsfhnt brethren every reasonable pledge 
of attachment to the established constitu^ 
tion, and every practicable security for ica 
stability and prosperity. In soliciting 
the favour of the law, let them display a 
^irit of obedience to the law, and adis^ 
position to submil with reverence to legal 
authority. 

May theVe admonitions be received ih 
the' conciliatory spirit, in which they 
aVe uttered; and may the returning sense 
of du^ and affection avert the perils of 
civil droord; restore the disturbed temper 
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qf the nation; and enabJe parliament to t. discussion of this subject than the present, 
cotisider without passion, ami to decide when parliament was on the point of es« 
with dignity, a question, vital to the safety tablishing a new government. With a 
and peace/ to the power and glory oi the knowledge i^f the. transactions and events 
empire! • of the* last twelve years, apd of the evils 

^The Marquis of Lansdotvne began by that had so plentiiully resulted from that 
oDS^j^iug, that lie sincerely hoped the int- weak or tyrannical system which had been 
presslon made by the noble marquis's unfortunately so long pursued with respect 
speech on his antagonists, would not ope- to Ireland, was it not incuinbent on them 
rate less powerfully on his fiidlruls. flq,* to consider at such a Vrisis, bow th^t 
could not avoid thinking, *tliat had the system might be ameilded, or its natural 
sentiments which he had tliat evening ex- consequences* be averted r lie was happy 
pressed been communicated in the cabinet to liave an opportunity of expressing the 
to his colleagues, it was not probable that |•9atis^actiol1 he felt at not hearing any 
they woifTd have incurred that criminality luention of one, argument which on tormer 
which might now justly be charged upon occasions had been brought forward in 
them, lie was, on his own*part, ready to that House. The argument was this, that 
profess his entire acquiescence in the the descriptions given of the condition of 
principle laid down hy the noble marquis, Ireland, and of the. claims, the desires, and 
that the right of the Catholics to the *1116 feelings of the Irish people were in- 
object of their claims, vvas founcied on the accurate and exaggerated representations, 
opinion enrerlairied by the legislature as to For whatever might he his opinion of the 
the coinpatibiliiy of those objects with tlj% occasional improprieties in the conduct of 
interests and security of the empire. So the Catholics: — however he might lament, 
long as obvious consider itions of this nature bht not besurpvi/.ed at the partial excesses 
should dictate political resinctiuijs, bifcli into which they had been betrayed— he 
restrictions were jusliliablo. Hut when thought it not a htilc hard to urge such ac- 
tlic ne<ie.ssity that imposed them ceased, cusatioii against them at the same time 
that moment the right revived ; and it that tlndr peliiioiis were dis»regardt‘cl, be- 
became the imperious duty of the legis- cause it was alltdged that they exhibited 
latuie, and of every individual composing no earnestness, no anxiety for their success, 
it, to take immediate steps for accom- Ills own conviction was, that a sense of 
plishing its restoi atiori. He also agreed, those evils ami dangers, growing and in- 


with yet more cordiality, in another po- 
sition of the noble marquis, namely lliat it 
did concern the bc.st interests of every 
nation to deinolisii all exclusive systems, 
and to icmove, as dcstriicuvo and fatal 
distinctions, tlntsc institutioj^tliat deprived 
any particular class or description of per- 
sons, of an equal cnjoyinont of the, be- 
nefits and advaniages of the society at 
large.* He wi.>hcd, iherefore, to inquire 
how, when urging these arguments, and 
$jLipporiing (hcv^e^principles, the noble 
marquis could to the conclusion* 

which he had tliougln proper to adopt. 
WhiU was there in liis gieal and* varied 


I 


exnericnce in ddltnetii countries and 
difi'erent situations ; what was there in the 
history orhiscyrrespoiidence with America, 
or in hi.s uegociations jii Spain, to lead him 
to the .beliel, •that if three million of inha- 


bitants might be safely admitted to a full 
participation of the rights and privileges 
of their fellow countrymen, there was no 
dung! r, no injustice, in coiitimiing to ex- 
clude them ? With respect to the question 
• of ^ue, ft appeared to. him, that no period 
could lie more appropriate, for au aipplt^ 
^ VOL« XXI. ) 


creasing as lliey vvcie, which hud sprung 
uutol the adoption of .those impoblic prin- 
ciples of govornmciit that had prevailed 
during the last twelve years, did furnish 
a suilicient and satisfactory ground to par- 
liament, *t<i iii7?nce it U) take the piesent 
occasion lor carrying into effect a large 
and general investigation of the state of 
the sister counliy. — He now came to 
that part of the speech of the noble 
marquis, in which he had endealoured 
to vindicate the conduct of the Irish 
government. He conceived there was 
in that conduct evident and additional 
ground to lead the House to institute the 
proposed inquiry. Was it meant to be 
said, rtiat if the Catholics had irifrin^d 
the Jaw, or violated the constitution, 
erecting themselves into a representative 
body, then* assembling without the as- 
.sumption of such a character was equally 
formidable and illegal ? If the spirit of the 
Convention act did not apply to a sanction 
of the suppression of such meetings as 
had been before held. Unsuspected and uur 
molested, upon what ground did the jus- 
tification of goyernment, in thus enforcing 
(2G) 
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the provisions of ihat act, rest > It was his 
opinion, that in pursuing ibis course, even 
had they not been baffled in a court of jus- 
tice, by the verdict of a, jury, •hey would 
soon have, witnessed the futility of their 
attempt, and the disappointment of their 
expectations. He begged leave to call 
the attention of the House to the origin of 
the Convention and the circumstances 
^.Uonding it. Tfie year when that act was 
first introduced into the Irish parliament, 
was immetl lately subsequent to one^ in 
which there hnd existed a delegation of 
the Caiholrc body ; which delegation had . 
#e^ularly communicated and, negociaied 
with the government on the subject of 
those claims which they had been con- 
stituted to support. Was be to believe 
then, that this same government, which, 
had thus openly recognised the functions of 
this delegated body, did intend that an 
act passed in the allowing year should 
prosenbe it as dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional? It was broadly and distinctly 
stated, at the time of passing that act, t!y 
all its supporters, that it bore no reference 
whatever to the Catholic meeting. Among 
those who gave this explanation was one 
highly respectable person, Mr. Wolfe, 
then Attorney-general, and afterwards lord 
Kilwarden, who added, « God forbid, that 
this or any other act should prevent any 
delegation from meeting to execute a legal 
and pre-conceived purpose/^ Jn delega* 
gation in a general sense there was cer- 
tainly nothing objectionable, and the ap- 
poininient of committees on similar occa- 
sions was not less productive of convenience 
to government itself, than it was recon- 
cileable to the principles of the consfitu- 
Uon, and essential to the rights of the sub- 
ject. It was, therefore, a grave and 
weighty charge against the present go- 
vernment, that they had condemned and 
resisted this right. But what were their 
lordships to think of the manner in which 
their own principles had been adhered to, 
and their own plans carried into execu- 
tion ? Wh-^t were they to think of the de- 
lay, the vacillation, the inconsistencies 
that had marked and characterised their 
measures ? Ibe Catholic Committee was 
formed in May 1S09, and it cotiiinued to 
meet uninterruptedly till February 1811. 
Then it was the Circular Letter of the Se- 
cteiwy to the Irish government was issued, 
and ft was remarkable that it was at the 
precise period when tfie Committee were 
engaged in endeavouring to add to their i 
oumDer, the most respectable sjiiuracters, 


j in Uie country, in order to give as large a 
{ degree as was possible, of dignity and 
consideration to their proceedings. Not- 
withstanding, however, this promulgation 
of the Irish government, the Committee 
afterwards held meetings in February, j,n 
March, and in June, before any jli^ther 
steps were taken for their dispersion. 
They met openly, their resolutions were 
^regularly pubfished, and they professedi 
that not conceiving themselves to fall 
under the scope or definition of the pro- 
clamation, they were satisfied that they 
were not acting in violation of the law. 
Was it possible for them to addpt a more 
regular, consUtutional or manly course ?~ 
He had now arrived at a point on which 
he felt confident, that whatever diversity 
of sentiment might prevail with respect to 
other branches of the ciuestion, there could 
be but one common feeling ana opinion. 
The principle he now had in his view was, 
that whenever a government determined 
to enforce any act against any particular 
description of persons, itavas its dear and 
necessary duty to enforce it with a strict 
conformity, and a scrupulous observance 
of every usage and ordinary farm that 
had been esteemed to distinguish a free 
constitution, and an impartial administra- 
tion of the laws. But what did the Irish 
government ? A warrant was issued under 
the hand of the Chief Justice, one of 
3,000 magistrates, and that person who 
was afterwards to try the question at issue. 
He* did not nve^n to innnuate that this 
circumstance would have necessarily ope- 
rated to havegiyen a bias to his judgment, 
but while he disclaimed all intention of cast- 
ing such an imputation, he would for a 
moment advert to a speech delivered in 
another place, by Mr. Secretary Pole. 
He was aware that it was not regular to 
refer to sentiments supposed to have been 
uttered elsewhere, bursds this speech had 
since appeared in the shape of a pamphlet, 
and had been generally circulated, he 
wouldsread to their lordships a short extract 
from it.>i-(Here the noble Marquis read the 
extract, .he substance of which was that 
Mr. Wellesley Pole had, previous to the 
publication of his. Circular Letter, con- 
sulted lord Manners and ihe Attorney - 
General, but that he had not taken the 
opinion of the Chief Justice, because that 
must have disqualified him from presiding 
at any future trials arising out of these 
proceedings^ > Thus, continued the noble 
marqui^ the same individual' whe, in* 
February I8i 1> fell all this delicate anxiety 
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for the purity of the courts, of justicoi did, land, to see their CathoUc countrymen 
in the month of July fotiovring. lay his in- « admitted to a full participation of tht con* 
formations before the chief justice, and stitution. It was bis earnest hope that 
select him out of 5,000 magistrates, to be this example of retracted error and con- 
the immediate agent of hts intention. In quered prejudice . would bare aeahitary 
Vihat terms, too, was the warrant of the operation upon the minds and the preju- 
chief^ustice issued ? The terms chosen dices of the Protestants of this country, 
were such as went to prejudge the whole He trusted that England would not persist 
question, to decide upon the principle at in blinding herself to .the dictates of an 
issue, and to vindicate the conddct of the.* enlarged and liberal poRcy, or be obst^ 
government in applying the Convention nately bent on the ihatntcnaace of in- 
act in a new and unprecedented manner, jurjous maxims and mischievous anixnosif 
The words introduced into the warrant, ties, but that on the contrary the time 
* on pretence or for the purpose of/ were would soon artive when they should only 
not to belbimd in the Convention act it- be remembered to have been. There had 
self, and were, therefore, n^nifestly used unquestiona)>ly been abundant opportu* 
by Lord Chief Justice Downes, the person nity to operate on the feelings of the 
w"hom, but five months before, Mr. Se- Catholics, to inflame their minds and to 
cretary Pole would not consult, lest he l^rovoke their discontents ; yet where 
should seem to sully the sanctity of a ^were they to look for the manifesta- 
oourt of justice, for the purpose of defend- tion of any such eflfect. It was not at home 
ing the government, and of condemning, in their domestic character as citizens, or 
before the forms of trial, the Catholic Coi^- in their conduct in the armies in Spain 
mittee. This, however, was not all ; when and Portugal. This consideration surely 
at length the trial took place, tlm course siiould have weight with their lordships, 
adopted on the part of the brown alfo- and it was peculiarly deserving at the samo 
gether extraordinary and unusual. In pro- time of their remembrance, that the laws 
secutioiR of this iiHture, where the crown as they now stood were not calculated to 
had the uncontrouled right of peremptory exclude the atheist, whom no laws were 
challenge, it was only ronsisient with ob- likely to bind, or the bigot, who unlike 
vious justice, to indulge some latitude of the Catholic refused to renounce his errors, 
this kind to the accii.^ed. How had the or to listen to conviction ; but that they 
crown exercised its privilege on this oc- did serve to exclude and stigmatize those 
casion ? Twenty-three persons were chal- honourable and conscientious men, who re- 
Icnged without any cause assigned, and, fused to barter the religion of their forefa* 
as it were, in forgetfulness of the l-ight of thers for object of temporal ambition, and 
the Catholics to be tried by a jury com- against the justice of whose claim no sias 
posed in the one-half of tjieir own body, either moral or political could be adduced. 
Was this acting in a manher^that betoken- The fiarl oT Carys/orl jirgoed in favour 
cd the liberality, the canilour, the justice, of the motion, contending, that it was of 
which ought always to mark the conduce vital importance to the empire ; and that 
of a British government ? He had under- at such a momentous crisis as the present, 
stood ^hat there was a want of respect the country ought nut to be deprived of 
shewn in the mode jii which the intention the active and hearty co-operatioli of so 
of the Irish admiflistration had first been large a portion of its population. The se- 
notified to the heads of the Catholic Com-* curity of every free government, and its 
tnittee. Lord Fingall did not receive his characteristic superiority over every other, 
notice till the day on which the prdclama- consisted in the feeling as well as ackuowf- 
tion was issued. — He thought there was ledgment on the port of the^ subjects ctf 
then in the existing situation of Ireland, such d country, that they had an intcrejrt 
and in the measures adopted by the in its state and its maintenance. Let nO'^ 
government of that country, strong and ble lords look at Ireland, and the manner 
satisfactory grounds for going into the in which it had been ruled from time im- 
proposed Committee. • He believed memorial, and he need not then ask them, 
that the Catholics had been acquitted if it were possible that the Irish people 
by a Protestant jury, and that the Ca- could entertain such a sentiment as ( hat 
tholic body did stand acquitted in the which he bad desjrribed towards the go- 
sfght of jtheir Protestant brethren. He fCrnment of England? Why had thk 
• believed that a general and growing de- country been so long able to contend with 
Sire did pervade the ProtMaMs of Ire* tiie nsorptf OfFratiee, but because we had 
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denied the neceMity of those political dis** 
tinctionr. They admitted that a di6e-< 
ftttce in rank was necessary in a well-r^ 
gulated society ; they ^only aaked for their 
birth-right. They say, «* we feel that we 
are Rrrtons by our attachment to our rights^ 
and we ask for a participation in those 
which we ought to share with you, but 
which are unjustly withheld from us 
^his was what they felt, and what every * 
man ought to fed. They never did act, 
nor were they then acting wah contumely, 
at they knew it would be defeating the 
object they had most at heart. They had 
repeatedly addressed their lordships with 
duerhumility, and they would continue to 
do so to the' last ; they were willing to re- 
ceive as a boon from their generosity what 
they might otherwise expect from tbeif 
justice. The noble earl had, indeed, re- 
presented the petitions* of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland as the work of a party ; 
hut what would he say to those petitions, 
for the same object, presented by their 
Protestant countrymen? This was wil- 
fully shutting their eyes against the evi- 
pence of truth. If Ireland was of such 
importance to the vital interests of the em- 
pire, and what man could possibly deny 
it, how was he to qualify the conduct of 
the noble lords who by harsh measures 
sought to create discontent in that coun- 
try, and thus to force a brave rare of men 
into lji)e arms of our inveterate foe ? Noble 
peers on the other side know, or they 
ought to know, the activity of Buonaparte, 
his ability in laying down his plans, his 
perseverance in carrying them into execu- 
tion, and yet they did nor*seeni* to con- 
sider the danger which would threaten 
this country, if such men as the Irish were 
once goaded by injustice, to place them- 
selves under his guidance. Was England 
to thrcNsr away her main strength, when 
the most arduous part of the contest was 
yet to come ? Was she to throw her breast- 
plate away before she tad rightly entered 
the lists? But it seemed that if conces- 
sions were ^granted to the Roman Catho- 
lics, dangers were apprehended fo the 
Church of England. These dangers he 
considered as imaginary, and to be realised 
only by the refusal of those very conces- 
sions. On the othejr hand, it had been 
stated, that the public opinion in this coun- 
try was not so much in favour of the Ro- 
man CalboUc claims as it had been for- 
merly. The noble lord* knew how those 
artihcial feelings had been excited ; and 
ht cautioned the men, who, for their own 


purposes, wefe SO busy in creating reli- 
gious animosities, to beware how they 
proceeded in that work of darkness; they 
might raise a spirit which they could not 
conjure down again ; they might create a 
current of opinion, which they afterwai^ds ' 
could not control, and which woul^weep 
them away, along with the establishments 
they wished to protect. If the established 
church 'was to set itself in open hostility 
against all Uissenters ; if it was to call to ^ 
its assistance penal statutes, and to pervert 
public opinion, was it not natural in the 
oppressed to wish foir the overthrow of the 
oppressor ? If the Roman Catholics once 
could say to the established church, 

** You are not satisfied with the advan- 
tages you enjoy over us, but you use all 
your cilorts to direct the '^^reanl of pub- 
lic opinion against os, so as deprive 
us of our undoubted political rights;*^ it 
would be a slander on human nature to 
kay that they had no right to attempt the 
subversion of the op])ressing power. It 
was on nhese principles *hai England as- 
scFTted jier indt^ieiiclence, the cause of her 
present greatness. Civil and religious li- 
berty always went hand in h<«ni), and gave 
j mutual support to each other, and his 
lordship’s most earnest wishes W'cre, to 
see that admirable combination extended 
to every part of the empire. — The noble 
earl reminded, besides, those over-strenuous 
supporteis of the Church of England, 
which was by no means threatened, that 
•all rhufehes trusting for support to tem- 
poral powder, were weak in themselves, 
and liable to fall when the prop w'as taken 
away. As ad illustration, he would men- 
tion the present state of the church of 
Rome. The Roman pontiRsaw under his 
spiritual sway a great part of continental 
Europe ; out his authority was fdunded 
on temporal power ; the unsteady basis 
was swept away by superior force, and the 
'Pope was a prisoner in the hands of the 
French. The noble earl had heard a 
great deal about procrastination, a word 
invented by lawyers, and dwelt upon with 
much pomp. If, by that word, was meant 
only the delay necessary to inquire mi- 
nutely into the question, his lordship 
would not certainly press* for unosuair 
speed, but he deemed it the duty of the 
noble lords to agree with the motion of his 
noble friend to go into a committee, which 
would afford full time for sober inquiry, 
and, at the same time, prove to the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, that the House Was ^ 
alive to their interests. He would not 
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follow the noble earl m the strain of cap* be content to gOjOny fvtherj till he was 
tjous arguments and general recriminations con?iacei|' that it wav % boon which they 
he bad a<iopted. This could only tend to askedt and that they would be sutisfied 
perplex the House, to increase animositiesj with what te be granted- 
and to widen the breach, till aV last, it Lord exposed bis surprise that 

wo|pid become irreparable, and then this the motion of his noble friend should be 
country would have to mourn over the objected to, because there was no renewed 
ruin ofihe British empire. petition of the Catholics before the House. 

Lord MiUgraot btlievcd that if the That very circumstance, in his mind, made 
House went into a committee they would Khe present moment the* ftiost auspicious^ 
, go there not to didiberaie, buf to surrender *for considering them, dt was notorious* 
at discretion : to surrender the church of that the Petii^ns were nqw preparing in 
England to the catholic dominion. It be- every part of Ireland, and might be 
came them then to consider whether it was peeled to be soon pressed upon pari ia- 
worth whiTh to do any thing for the church merit with all the bitterness of unmerited 
of England, or vvhetlicr we should supinely and disappointed suffering; and surely 
rentier up those privileges and rights she nothing could be more absdrd in the 
received from our ancestors. He bad mouths of those who refused to listen to 
always been disposed to grant every in- the Catholics when they besieged us with 
dulgence to the Homan Catholics of Ire- tfieir complaints, that there were now 
land: he had always been disposed to no complaints beford us. — ^We were asked 
giant them every right ; but he was not on the contrary, by his noble frieud, 
prepared to go "the "length which some* for that very reason spontaneously to con- 
noble lords seemed to be : his was not that sider the entire condition of Ireland, in 
violent love wl^ch out-raii flic pauses of order that our policy towards her might 
reason.'*^ I here was a soincthiiig jn tl»e have all the becoming grace of pure and 
Homan Catholic churc h which m*ade it voluntary justice.— Most of the difficulties 
dangerous to concede to any of its claims, which were now pressed against the Ca- 
This bad beta its character in all ages, tholics, and which involved the whole 
and this was its character now. It was empire in so much danger at tlus critical 
still under the spiritual direction of an period, had arisen from the long continued 
authority, which authority itself was sub- obstinacy of refusing even to consider 
jected to the controul of Buonaparte ; and their case.— In the beginning, we heard 
what might not such a union produce, in- nothingof theVeto,norof any other tejpms; 
lurious to this country ? But, he would the Catholics looked up to us with coufip 
ask, if every thing were granted *to the dence and hope at no very distant period, 
Homan Catholics which they now demand, and all that could be now complained of 
was it ill human nature that they should against them was the supposed breach ol 
stop short tliere ? Would iMfe feelings of a law, which, if broken, was plain they 
the clergy, or of the laity, permit this ? did not intend to disobey. There was no- 
Would they not afterwards seek^he same thing in the Commissioners' Speech on 
participation of honours in the church the first day of the Session, represttitiog 
which*lhey now require in civil and mi- Ireland to be in any state of disorder re- 
litary offices ? We should not shut our quiring even the notice of parliatnenf; 
eyes to this danger, while we were so which was a demonstration that govern- 
sensibly alive to the probable alienation of ment did not impute any treasonable 
four millions of people. These were his signs to the Catholic body, but only the 
sentiments, and he should think he betrayed misconstruction of a law, which the courts 
his duty to that House, his duty to his in Ireland were settling in ttib ordinary 
sovereign, and his duty to himself, did he course \>f legal proceedings, 
not freely deliver them. He should be He went along with the noble 
at all times, and under, all circumstances, opposite (Wellesley), iii the view ho hod 
swerse from ghing into a committee, with- taken of the subject with so much fodiiog 
out any outline of what plan was to be pur- and eloquence. He (lord Erskiiie) ue* 
sued, as it could only tend to excite the ex- ceded to all his principlea, and only difr 
pectatioiis of the people of Ireland, with- fered from him on the which iho 
out, perhaps, ofiering any certainty of noble marquis had^ oppiosed aa the only ^ 
doing that which they would anticipate, obstacle to the immediate consideration M 
He sliought it necessary that a stand should the Catholic claims. The noble maanqists 
be made where we now were ; nor could had objected to coi|8idering the pWi* 
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lions of subjects who were seeking to olf- 
tain redress by a dangerous and sysiemati# 
disobedience to the l.iw. As the noble 
marquis put the case, , there were no peii- 
tions in progress, but a conspiracy to 
overawe the government. If this slate of 
things could be made out, he would 
join the noble marquis in all the opposi- 
tion he had given to the motion ; but he 
^ positively deniz'd the charge against the* 
Catholic committees, and maintained that 
the Irish government hail unjustly [prose- 
cuted them. 

What bad been intended by the Irish 
parliament when they made the law he 
should not meddle with ; it was not a mat- 
ter within liis own knowledge, but the act 
lay before him, and he apprehended that 
he was as well qualified to deal with its 
Ijgal construction as a penal statute, :ts 
those who had construed it against the 
Catholics. There W'as one rule in the 
construction of statutes which had been but 
too often departed from by the greatest 
judges from an anxiety to do conipfele 
justice, but which could never be departed 
from witliout (he utter destruction of aM 
that constituted the superior value of the 
written law. The common law', which 
was the custom of the realm, could only be 
known by the decision of the judges, but 
a statute was always present to speak for 
itself : it its language would bear two con- 
atru/:tions, judicial decisions would, and un- 
doubtedly ought to conseciale the worst 
construction until the legislature inter- 
fered by a declaratory law on the subject; 
but if it could bear but one possible con- 
struction without the violation *of ail its 
language; no judgment or judgments of 
courts ought to be permitted to oppose 
that construction f still more, if, as in llie 
present instance, only one judgment, and 
still hpen to appeal, had been given upon 
a statute of our own limes. Hut, what- 
ever differences of construction migiit* 
have divided learned men upon statutes 
regulating property, which were necessa- 
rily techitical in their language by re- 
ference to tenures and oilier civil ^distinc- 
tions, which often occasioned ambiguity, 
the same difficulties could never present 
themselves in the construction of penal 
statutes ; above all of 'a penal statute 
which was to regulate the conduct of the 
unlettered multitude, and to punish them 
for a breach of it. There not only sound 
policy, but common honesty and common 
demanded that you should speak to 
the multitude in popular language, it 


was a noted badge of tyranny that laws 
weie purposely hung up so high as not 
to be legible ; but in such cases men must 
read at their peril, and the reading was at 
least practicable* but when laws w'ere 
distorted by arbitrary constructions ag 2 ),*i]st> 
their plain letter, there could be possi- 
ble safety for a people. 

The Convention act was made to pre- 
vent aifd to punish seditious assemblies of 
persons delegated by large bodies of the, 
people, who thereby under colour and 
pretence of petitioning for redress of 
grievances, were *in fart conspirators 
against the government, by olerawing its 
deliberations. 'J'his was the oilence at- 
tributed to lord (xcorge (wirdori, and his 
multitude, in 17 SO, when he (lord E.) was 
counsel for that noble Joid, who w.is in- 
dicted for high treason. 'J'hifc also was 
the accusation against the prisoners, for 
whom he had been aEo counsel on tiie 
Stale Trials at the Old still well 

remernhrred. 7'hcy were all delegates of 
large Uoilies of people [jetitionmg for re- 
form of |)aili.'mient. Lnl was the delega- 
tion tile crime ? or was it even thonghi of 
as any oilence whatsoever ? ISi) ; if the 
delegation had been an offence, his noble 
and learned friend on the w'oolsack need 
not have spoken as he did for hours toge- 
ther, to establish tlie case of the crown; 
but the details he entered upon were all 
absolutely incumbent upon him, to make 
out the colour and pretence imputed to 
•j these ^irisoners; because it was the pur- 
pose and design for whicli they were de- 
legated, and not the delegation, which w’as 
the enquiry •before ihc court. The dele- 
gallon was a notorious fact, which neither 
could ba nor ever was cjuestioued by any 
body as illegal. 

He admitted, however, tliat although 
such delegations by multitudes under co- 
lour and pretence of petitioning, might be 
the only occasion of the law, and be. so 
recited ill the pieamblo, yet if the delega- 
tion kad afterwards in the enacting part 
been in terms afterwards j)rohibited, in 
order to avoid any possible pretences; in 
that case, the law would undoubtedly at- 
tach upon the la.te meetings in Ireland ; 
and before he sawr tiie act*ii bad been^o 
represented to him; but he found upon 
afterwards looking at it, that on the con- 
trary, after reciting in its preamble that 
delegations had taken place not for Ifona 
fide petitioning, but under pretence of it, 
and after having Jius given a dislinat iiu 
..terpretation to the word • pretence,’ as it 
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was intended la be osed by the legnla- 
ture, it went on not to probibit all delega- 
tions, but in the very same language to 
which it ha*d itself given a distinct mean- 
ing, it only prohibited delegations under 
pMetence of petitioning. How then was 
it possible to assert in a court of justice 
that this law had been broken by the Ca- 
tholics, without first ascertaining that the 
Catholic delegations took j^lace* not for] 
the real object of petitioning, but under 
the colour and pretence of it. The same 
evil purposes had been imputed, no matter 
for the present argument whether justly 
or unjustly, to the people of this country, 
when the b'll to prevent seditious assem- 
blies was passed. But there the statute 
fairly spo^f the intention of its authors, 
and prohibiteil meetings of persons not 
merely assembled under the pretence of 
petitioning for reform of parliament, but 

for tlie purpose or under the pretence." 

Whatever differences of opinion miglft: 
therefore have arisen on the policy of that 
^ct, It laid no srMre for the people ; and 
the drawing up the act iif those t^riiis by 
the law servants of the crown at that 
time cofilirmed him strongly in the con- 
struction which he had put upon the act 
on which he had been now commenting. 

Lord Erskiiie concluded by saying that 
he should be ready to give up these opi- 
nions when the Hou^e might be after- 
wards assembled in its judicial character. 
He should then listen to the arguuieuts at 
the bar for a contrary coijstruciKfti, with 
impartial attention, and should feel no 
kind of embarrassment iiiL declaring him- 
self convinced by them ; bJtasthe breach 
of this law had been set up as of itself a 
complete bar to enteririg now«upon the 
consideration proposed by the motion, he 
had f^lt himself bound to give his opinion 
now. 

The Earl of Dnrn^ey expressed his hear- 
ty concurrence in the motion of his nobl^ 
friend, which had for its object the inqui- 
ry into a subject, at the present m<»ment of 
paramount importance, and he advised mi- 
nisters not to neglect that opportunity, 
which might perhaps be the last that was 
ufFered them of considering seriously the 
reasonable ctaims of the Catholics of Ire- 
land. Their proceedings had been stig- 
matized by m^ny noble lords as violent 
and menacing. What threats had they 
held out? None that he could discover; 
and they originated only in the disturbed 
anD alarmed imaginations of the advisers 
af the crown. The Catholice did not 
(VOL. XXL) 
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^threaten; they remonstrated against an 
act of gross injustice, in the mildest lan- 
guage that could be expected to be used 
by men so grievously injured. Sooner or 
later tlie decision must be come to ; Ca- 
tholics as well as Protestants would be free, 
and the course of justice could not be 
longdmpeded. He called the attention of 
the House to the true situation of Ireland: 
lie desired them to loolf ht what she was» 
and what she might be : what she was, 
resulted frortiglhe blindness of the British 
government: what she might be, would 
depend on its restoration to -sight, 
indeed it was a country not worth pre- 
serving; if her extensive population, was 
not worth satisfying; if Ireland was a 
burden to England, let her devolve under 
I jhe yoke of Prance, who would w'illingly 
[•accept ivhat Great Britain rejected ? Hie 
lordship then entefod into the proceedings 
of the grand jury and of the Irish parlia- 
ment in 1792, attributing considerable 
blame to tlicni for their conduct at that 
period. lie concluded with giving his 
cordial assent to the motion. 

The Karl of Buckinghamshire said, that 
the changes of opinion which were assert- 
ed to have laken place in the minds of 
many Protestant gentlemen, instead of 
being grounds for acceding to the claims 
of the f'aiholics, were proofs that the Ca- 
tholic interest was paramount in Ireland ; 
and their lordships should take carp how 
they went into a committee the conse- 
quences of which might be highly dange- 
j rous. It was not iiis intention to go into 
I all the legal arguments advanced by the 
I noble 1*31011 (Krskirie) ; ^but it wassutlici- 
ent for him to sajs that the construction 
put upon the Convention , act by the 
judges was strictly conformable to what 
he knew to be the intention of its framers. 
He entiiely agreed in the principles laid 
down by llie noble marquis (Wellesley) 
that if the restrictions •which existed 
w'cre necessary, they ought to he conti- 
nued, if they were not, they ought to be 
removed. That the former the case, 
he had no ollmbt, and nothing could give 
him more satisfaction than to be sble to 
entcUain a ddlerent* opinion. Many 
w'ell-meaning persons imagined that the 
peace, prosperity, and security of Ireland 
depended on the concession of the Catho- 
lic cl iirns ; but he believed that it would 
be the fruitful source of discord, and se- 
vere struggles power. The noble 
earl then argued against tho bringing for- 
ward the present motion at thia juncture, 

(2 11 ) 
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and contended that the Coronation Oath* might have been expected would by thia 
was a bar agaitist it, which, according to | lime have sunk IVom obloquy into oblivion, 
lord (.Todolphui, wa^ iiiiended as the seen- , The Coronation Oath was again brought 
rity of the people. A noble lord had j before them. Did the noble lord mean to 
boon reproached with menMonirtg the • say that that oath was taken by the king 
opinion's of the English people, but was I m a legislative capacity? And if he dfd 
he to he denied this privilege when the i not, would he be bold enough to contend 
fpfdinsrs of the Catholics wero constantly 1 that the oath tak'^Mi by tbo monarch, in his 
spoken of? For his part, he never would | executive capacity, limited, qualified, or 
be <l»^trned front Vieclaring his opinion of ^debased ‘the^ supreme and paramount 
a measure which h\i considered so dange- powers of the legislature? Jf it did, he 
rows AS the present. Her put it to the asked when did this new light first burst 
House whether they would take advan- upon the noble carl ?^ Was the noble earl 
tage of c'lninued indisposit'oii of the .4 illuminated with this great constitutional 
king to do nil act, which they knew, from discovery* at the time whin he himself, 
the . cnmnrn ncement, had met with his a8h>rd-lieutenant<‘fIreland,rccommend- 
Majc-'ty’s positive and uniform refusal. ed to the Irish jjarliamcnt the repeal of 
Fail 6Vcy most ably supported the mo* cerfain disquahrying i>t'3tutes. The re* 
tion for going into a committee. He said peil of these v\cre as much md as direct- 
that lie had seldom before addressed their'' ly in violation ot liie princijile hn<' setup, 
lordships under feelings of greater embar- as the full grant of emancipation could 
rassment — not that there was any thing in i bo supposed to be. If the Coronation 
the subject before them peculiarly dilli- dath bound the king to a strict adluirencc 
cult, clouded or mysterious — not that he lc:jislativoly to the system as It stood at 
felt that there were any considcraiions of the lime' ot taking the OMtili, then w'as ihe^ 
pecul'ar delicacy or caution, that ought repeal ,of evefy penal sIsUulo a viola- 
to deter him fioin a full and frank discus- fion of tlint oath. J^Jt it would he a Nvaste 
sion of its merits. And sure lie v/as ilni of lime to pursue it further: tlic oath had 
his embarrassment did not arise from the never been so liiulcrstood ; it was originally 
consciousness of having to contend with dc.dgiuti not to shackle the h*gi.slalive 
any formidable reasonin against the mo- j powers of ihe three estates, but to secuic 
tion; for he had hitherto lifetened to catch j them against any abuse ( f power on the 
one single argument against it, and he had |>art of the executive: it was to dehnd 
listcitcd in vain. Ilis difiiculty ihercforo the subject ajpiiivst the king, and not to 
laid in attempting to answer what did not furnish the king with a ne'f;\{ive insfru- 
admitof a reply, and to refute by argument nient aifainstthe happiri(;«sof ms people.— 
what defied all argument. Their lord- lie should dwell no longer upon these 
ships would believe, therefore, that he did absurdities, wliicb he hoped had been I'or- 
not, at that late hour, rise fAr the purpose gotten, and should next pass to the Con- 
of restating what had been already so for- vention act. A noble earl had said, that 
cibly put, and what there had not been the conalruction put upon this act by 
yet even an attempt to answer; but he ministers end the King's-beneb in Ireland 
could not sleep quietly upon his bed that was, he was satisfied, the same that 'it was 
night, ^ if he were to leave the House after meant by the framers it should hear, 
iicaringwbat he bad beard wiilnii its walls, Was the noble earl s^re of this? Did not 
without making his solemn protest in the* Hhe present construction go to lake fiom 
iiiiuio of the united kingdom, against the d»degates all right to meet for the pur- 
tiic folly and the madness of that blind, po^e of^petitioning ; and was it not iioto- 
selfUl), anti illiberal intolerance which rious at t})^ time ibis bill was in its pro- 
bad brought these counirieB into dftngcr, gross, that all its supporters agreed in pro- 
and threatened them with no di>taiit ruin, testing in the sriongest manner against any 
They had heard 'that night sentiments interference with the. rights of the Catholic 
from two noble earls, that iilled him with delegates to petition? llij noble and* 
aurprize and concern ; concern that such learned friend (Erskine) hud been con- 
senriments should be heard at that time elusive upon this point, although there was 
of day and in that place ; surprize that one passage in his very able speech in 
either of those noble earls could have which he could not concur with iiitn, and 
given utterance to thelni The noble earl that was where he seemed to think that 
who spoke last^ had revived an argument, the possibility of this question coming be- 
if argument it could be called/ which it fore them by writ of error simuld make 
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them more delicate in expressing their Merely proTc that tl^‘ existence of those 
seniinienU Upon it then. He thought |•assenlblies was not inconsistent with the 

otherwise. For were they to consult their peace, loyalty, and good conduct of the 
judicial functions only? Had they not Catholics, bpt it proved also what was tlie 
also great political fonciions to*exercise, intent of the legislature at the time of its 
• ai»d weighty stale duties to discharge ? passing this law. In fact, the object of 
And if he saw a set of men endeavouring the law was, not to interfere at all with 
to strain, pervert and torture a law to thoso sorts of meetings, but to prevent 
their own mischievous purposes, was he to such assemblies as the one that met at 
wait the slow progress of the ^ubje(:t^s|| Dungannon, and that w’lt^ch was to have 
» complaint to the bar of that* House ? Was* taken place of all the 'Irish delegates af 
he to delay to complain of it as a peer of Athlone. Tije object was to suppress 
parliament, until he had decided upon it general meetings and general delegates 
as a judge ? If minfsters were to quarter Llhroughout the country. — So much as to 
the guarrts upon the city of London, or re- ' tin-- intention of the legislature at the time 
sort to any other measure vigour, that of making the act, and now one worjl as 
might be sbamt-lessly exh avaganr, with- to the act itfelf : and, (irst, Ji^ did not he* 
out being inconsistent, would it be admiiifcO sitate to say, that the act was a de- 
As a defence that tlity crppt wiihin the claratory one : it was so described by Joid 
limits of law, though they had broken and Mr. Woite; the noble and 

through, and sliayed far beyond nil the learned lord upon The woolsack bad s*aid 
limits of sound policy or ordinary di^cre- so lately as last year, that it w'^as merely a 
tion ? And here he was not arguing tlih declaration of that to bo law which was 
construction of the Convention act : they law before. Look at its title. Here it 
might construe* it as they pleased ; but m^us said to be an act providing that un* 
surely they ought to prov»? that they w'tro lawful assemblies should not meet for the 
right in enforcing it ? Suppose tlie Cun- pretence of petitioning— here there was 
ventiork act was all that tficy pretend it nothing made unlawful which liad been 
was, did this necessarily justify their acting lawful— it was not the pretence that made 
upon it in the manner they had done } the assembly unlawful — but not even the 
But how was it lliat tlic-y ju mfic-d it ? The pietemo of petitioning (sacred a right ae 
conduct of the Catholics was illegal, and that of petitioning was) not even the pre* 
therofore they i id'orcrd the Convention toiice of it could legahsse unlawful assem* 
act. But had they shewn that the con- blies. And here lie must advert to one or 
duct of w'hich they complained u-as il- two curious statements; a nolde earl bad 
legal, that it was a violatjun of the Coiu aflinned, that this law was equally ap- 
ventlon act ? The election of Delegates ^ plicuble to Proleblant and Catholic, and 
What! Was that the fust instance? Did that no such thing as delegation was known 
they forget the year ITy.'i, ^ hen the Dele- in this Country. Delegation not known in 
gates were over here, and introduced to Ins Kiigland ! Why, there ‘was scarcely a 
Majesty ? Tile Committee was th«n, he con- canal projected without a delegation, 
tended, the same as the Comniiilee now Was there no meeting of delegates in 
existing, 'i'his, which now was loaded I7.SO? no doubt, a period of great tumult, 
with every opprobrium, and charged as but still amidst all the complaints then 
being the nurse of discontent and tumult, made of the outrages and excesses that 
and sedition, was at that time suffered i*5 prevailed, was there a. single murmur 
remain unmolested. Wlut, he asked, against the meeting of delegates? The 
was the character of the CatholicjDody at chamber of commerce was another iJi- 
that day, w hen they had their Delegates stance : but they had been r«lsorlcd con*» 
and their Committees in every part of siantly in Ireland since the year 1757, 
Ireland? The preamble of the Bdl passed when, in the administration of the duke of 
at that lime in favoui: of (ilalholic conces- Bedford of that day,*the first dawn of a 
*!s.ion3, recited the cause of them, by de- more liberal policy opened upon Ireland : 
scribing the ** peaceable and legal de- there had not been a tune since that era of 
meanor of the Catholics,'' and yet at that which there had not been aCatbolic Corn- 
very time they had their Delegates and niittee. Here the noble earl entered into 
their Commiitee.s — at that very time when an examination of the wording of this sta* 
the legislature recorded its testimony to lute, to shew thal it was the doing other 
tlveir (feaccablc and legal demeanour, than the purpose of the meeting that made 
But it did not stop there. This did not the meeting an unlawful one* and then* 
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applying this to the! Convention act and the been obstinate or firm—whetber they bad 
Catbolic meetings, he argued that they, been wrong or right, were questions that 
could not be presumed to be illegal on did not at all anbet the unquestionable 
their own avowal of the purpose of their fatuity of the Irish government. It was 
meeting, until there was evidence that a systemi-of misconduct uniform and con* 
they met to do something else. They sistent in all the great principles of erapo 
met for the express purpose of petitioning and chequered with an alternate sncces- 
^that express purpose did not make -them sion of lolly and rashness— shifting from 
an unlawful meeting, because it W'^as not | a timidity that made it contemptible to 
unlawful to nrebt in order to petition. | a despetation that made it dangerous. 
Wild here he could not pass over the j Of the far faiVied proclamation he should 
strange reasoning of the . Chief Justice then say nothing. He should leave it 
upon this part of the case. What ! 'said to the noble and learned lord on the 
the Chief Justice, would yon have thej woolsack. He passed over its slovenly 
magistrale, or ills constable, wait till they informality, but what should fie say of 
saw the illegal act done, and not prevent the attempt to act upon it, and the dig- 
it ? was he. In w'ait till the assemblv had nified success of that attempt. Ilow 


done .some act, when they might imme- 
diatel^r after disperse themselves ? This was 
a kind of reasoning which the noble earh 
thought to be mostdan|rerous, and likely to 
lead to error and abuse of the most exten- 
sive latitude. He could not think with that 
learned judge, that the principle in this 
case was merely to prohibit, or that pr6- 
hibiiioii was, so applied, a good in itself. 
He rather thought with a noble marquis 
(Wellesley,) who had said so eloquently 
that all restrictions were in theni.selves 
evils— it wa^ certainly wise to prevent — 
the object of all good laws was prevention, 
not remedy ; piiiiishmunt not vengeance. 
But in tiiri case, if a magistrate was to 
take his own anticipations of odence for 
guilt, wli'it was that evil which a princi- 
ple of this kind might not engender? It 
was arguing against all in.stiiutions, from 
the abuse.s to which they were severally 
liable : the corruption to which the press 
was liable would then become an argu- 
ment for the de.struction of its liberty : 
the principle might, without any violent 
stretch of lancy, be extended still farther, 
and sweep away both Houses of parlia- 
ment in its progres.s. But he .spoke w'iili 
a consoling contidence, when he said, 
that such was not English law ; that such 
were not the principles upon which .Eng- 
lish law wat built, nor its impartial dis- 
pensation regulated. But quilting ahogc- 
tber the ground he had taken upon the 
fair> obviou.s, and direct construction of 
tiiis act, he hesitated not to say, that no 
coD'^truction that could be put upon it, 
even by minUters themselves, could res- 
cue them from the charge of wanton and 
gross misconduct throughout the whole 
of these proceedings. ' Whether the Ca- 
tholics had beei» capriciously te.sty, or , 
but juiily indignant : whether they bad i 


could he attempt to describe the irrita- 
ble weakness with whirh it had been 
taken up, or the impotent meanness with* 
which it had been abandoned. He would 
take their own construction, and make 
Use of it to condemn their own procla- 
niatioD. No person can he taken and 
committed to prison on charges for any 
other offences iKan either treason, felony, 
breach of the peace, or those cases pro- 
vided for by the statute— now, thekioflence 
set forth in this pioclaination came not 
under any of these classes ; person.s so 
cdfciiding shall, when convicted— what ? 
be taken into custody and lodged in firi- 
son ? — No — shall be guilty of a high mis- 
demeanour —and yet the proclamation 
orders all mayors, constables, &c. &c. 
to appiehend and hold to bail those per- 
sons so oHending. — He challenged the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack to 
controvert hiUi, when he said that the 
apprehension of such persons under this 
act w'as illegal— the Lord Chancellor and 
Attorney General of Ireland did thus 
appear to have advised an illegal^ pro- 
feeding— and what did the chief justice 
Downes ? He actually committed per- 
sons apprehended by this proclamation. 
He was aware that as that pennn was 
likely t/> become the subject of .some 
civil actions for those arrests, it would 
be as w(dl to speak of the matter tender- 
ly, but he could not help thinking that 
the chief justice ba.d been guilty of a 
breach of judicial decorum, df extra-judi-" 
cial interference, 'that did not become 
one who ought to have been more sen- 
sible of the necessity of keeping per- 
.sonaliy aloof from all suspicion, in a quea- 
tioii of such delicacy, and which he him- 
self was soon to be called upon to "decide. 
Conduct of that kind was pregnant with 
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the worst consequences, as it had a ten- iprised him, recollecting, as he did, to 
dency to shake the confidence ofthe pub- 1, hare read some , eloquent speeches of 
lie, in the impartiality, integrity, and that noble lord's, when sir L. Parsons, 
purity of tlie administration of public in favour oi the Catholic cause. Now, 
justice. ^But was the conduct of* the Irish for the. first time/ had a measure of un- 
g<#rernment exempt from every other usual coercion and severity against the 
charge.? There was one from which no- Catholics- been resorted to, which, with 
thing could rescue it— it was most im- all the feelings against the Catholic 
politic. What was the object of the Ca< claims which were supposed to animate 
tholic Committee? The most daudable ^ his Majesty, had neyei* been thought of 
— the gratification of an hoYiourable am- when he was in a situation to judge oT 
bition. Could iho Roman Catholic be the interests of his kingdoms. This mea- 
tame, cold, or iridiftercnt in such a pur- surd had been reserved to darken the 
suit? He would be •unworthy the privU .prospects of the government uf a Prince 
leges he^looked for— ho would not be to whom the Irish Catholics had been 
worthy the few privileges that were left | accustomed *to look-up as their brigljtest 
him— without the ambition t>f a freeman, | hope. — ^The noble earl warned the House 
he could be fit only to be a slave. Was ! to think of Amery a, which had been 
there, then, any thing in the object of | disjoined from this country by the same 
the Catholic committee that made this «(ontemptuou8 treatment which was now 
interference on the part of the Irish go- practised towards Ireland. With regard 
veriifm nt, a measure of policy ? No man to the Veto, he denied that ever he or 
would be bold enough to say that there waif, his noble friend (lord Grenville) had con 
If there was nothing in the object, was sidered it as of indispensable obligation, 
there noiliing inbthe means by w'ImcIi they 1?^ concluded by saying that he hoped 
endeavoured to eftcct thafc object? Tins in God, that by the exertions of parlia* 
might be as easily answered, .seeing the) nu*nt and rhe country, the crisis likely 
were tokl that Ireland was unusually Iran- to be produced in Ireland by the per* 
quil ; then why impose n siramts unless severing fiimness (as they were pleased 
they felt in that tranquillity the stillness to c all it) of ministers, might yet be pre* 
of despair? But there were other dangers vented, and that conciliation would at 
as great, as aweful, and as pressing as any length be resorted to, 
that weakness and iiiteirqierance have 'i'he Earl of Liverpool said, he would ap« 
accumulated in Ireland. Wo w'ere con- peal to the noble earl who spoke las^t, the 
lending for our existence as a people with House, and the country, to say whether 
the most formidable powder— a poAer that any thing could be more hostile to the 
WMs gi owing HI ihe doutle ratio of her Catliolic cause than the conduct of the 
advance ami our decline. ^ If at this hour ihible lords who had pressed it forward on 
of peril we could be sudden^ scared from the preSent occasion. 'I'he question was 
our follies and alarmed iiiu> wisdom — if twofold. W^hether the 'conduct of the 
bigotry should drop its hold ef the ria- | government with regard to the Convention 
tional good 8ens«% and an enlightened | act, w.is reprehensible ? and whether the 
tolenftice bring back her train of virtues, ! question of the measure itself wasonethat 
beneficence, conciliation, and justice — j ought to be entertained ? The nol/le earl 
Good God!’' exclaimed the iiohie earl, : undertook not only to arraign ministers, 
''what might we not then hope for > but the court of King's-bench, and the 
What could we have to fear though chief judge, who, in learning, in talent, 
France was Europe— though Euro^ie were : and in all the great qualities which ren- 
another France? But if while we are | dered a man e<timabie and •beloved in 
lavishing our resources with a desperate j society, was inferior to none. But there 
profusioii^while we are drying up the was no argument in the observation® of the 
.source within us, an excessive taxation noble earl on this he'ad, nor could any 
Operating oit diminished wealth— while thing be more void of foundation, than hia 
we are on the eve of a war with America, attempt to shew that the Convention act 
we are to have any thing but peace or did not apply to tlie case of the Catholic 
union in Ireland, 1 know not what we Committee ? 'J'he meaning of the word 
can hope, or what we may not fear." ' pretence' was clear from our own act of 
The noble earl proceeded to allude to Charles, and bofe'rhat interpretation in 
some of *the observations of a noble lord law which the law officers of the crown bad 
opposite (Ross), which, he confessed, sur- giyen it on the present occasion. In ex* 
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patiating on the Iroalment which ihc^ 
Catholics had received i^oveinrjieht,. 
he would say, that though there were 
many instances on record where peti lions 
were orticrtcl to be iVjerteif, yot never 
once was such a step adopted towards 
them. Besides, there were a thousand cir- 
cumstances ill the situation of this country 
which should have prevented them from 
pressing their ‘fights at the present 
Jiinctuic. ir he wrre one of the greatest 
friends of the measure, improperly termed 
Catholic Emancipation, he would sti If ob- 
ject to their violation of the law. He^ 
would oppose (he Committee on the 
grounds upon winch it was movrd by the 
noble lord/ without arraigning or even 
seeing the means by,\vhieh ihey were to 
carry the measure into cflect. Some per- 
sons were for an unconditional repeal oh 
alf the disabilities; others again, were for 
a conditional one ; and of this latter class 
he thought the noble lords appeared to be. 
A late right hon. and much lamented 
friend of his (Mr. Pitt), with all hisanxiefy 
for the measure, and anxious he knew him 
to be, had determined that he never would 
propose it, until, at the same lime, he 
could propose the securities which would 
be ncccvsiiry. If they iniended to pro* 
ceed surely, they would uot go into a Com- 
mittee; the object w'as to conciliate the 
Catholics by the adoption of other secu- 
rities than those which existed at present, 
but how could he tcil that such an ex- 
change of securities would meet the wishes 
of the Catholics ? He would therefore call 
upon their lordships to resist the motion. 
Upon the question itself his sentiments 
were w'ell known, and he should be ready 
to repeat them when it was brought pro- 
perly before them. Until llie securities 
could be proposed, he did not approve of 
excititrg the expectations and passions of 
the people of Ireland. 

Lord Grenville did not rise to speak 
until after 5 o’clock in the morning ; at 
which hour it was not his intention to 
trouble theif lordships with many words. 
He began by staling that the modefation 
and humility of the speech of the noble 
earl who spoke last, formed a decided con- 
trJfst wdih that stiong spirit of bigotry and 
intolerance which distinguished his en- 
trance into oitice, wiien the. worst passions 
of the people were excited, and tiie nation 
disgraced by the scandalous No Popery’* 
cry excited by himself ahd his colleagues ; 
his moderation would then have done him 
credit, but the Catholics, he believed, en- 


tertained a very just sense of the noble 
earl’s kindness. During the entire of his 
administration, he did not think they had 
received one act of kindness. His lord- 
ship accessed ministers of the deepest ma- 
lignity and rancour towards that bof!.y. 
He entered into an explanation of the 
terms of the Convention act, and contend- 
ed that the word “ pretence” could not be 
synonymous with purpose,” and appeal- 
ed to the nob^e lord on the woolsack, who , 
in a Bill of his had introduced both words. 
The Bill was of the same import, and was 
introduced by his 16rdship in 17<J6. He 
concurred with his noble friend (earl 
Grey) in stating, that he had never le* 
garded the Veto as a sine qua non. He lud 
expressly said in his LoiLec, that it was an 
arrangement to which he attached no great 
impoitance ; and from the inouiv.ut he 
learned that that measure, instead of con- 
ciliating, had produced irritation, he aban- 
doned it. He denied that by removing 
the disabilities which affected the Catho- 
lics, any. security would fve taken from the 
established chii.'ch. On the contrary, ho 
should regard the very measure proposed, 
the full concession of the Catholi&claiins, 
to be the highest security that could be 
uiven to the church establishment of the 
United Kingdom. The question was every 
day becoming more pressing, and could 
not be delayed. Their lordships would 
soon have to direct to it all their alteiitiun 
and all their wisdom. He hoped, there- 
fore, wdren ihe crisis came, that they would 
then have wisdom enough lefi to drop ge- 
neralities; and if they continued to refuse 
what was ask^, to say in what way it was 
that granting the Catholic demands would 
prove injmious to the church of England. 

It would he necessary then to shew, that 
what was required for the safety iff the 
whole empire was unsafe for the establish- 
ed church. There were tw'o descriptions 
t)f opponents to the Catholic claims. Tlie 
one wmuld make no concession; the other 
thought;, the present an improper time. 
He wished to know from the latter what 
reason they had for farther delay, lie 
observed, that the best way to remove the 
irritation and suspicion wriiich was com- 
plained of, was to treat the Cdtholics kind* 
ly. Shew that you have confidenco in 
them, and they will place contidence in 
you. He compared the conduct of the 
present government of Ireland to that 
which was pursued towards America. A 
similar infatuation now prevailed, which • 
proved that we were untaught by expe<« 
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riericp, and niiinstructrd by adversity. 

Alffr exercising cruelty and injustice, the 
next stop was to punish those who dared 
lo complain. This wa-i the natural pro- 
gress of oppression, the true logic of ty- 
’ raif^iy. Instead of a course so fatal, he 
earnestly heseeched their lordships to be 
no h)nger misled by delusions, which pre- 
vented them from adopting that measure 
which could alone knit toget|jerthe hearts 
♦of the whole population of the empire: a 
measure that would give lo the Protestant 
a security, which he, never could obtain 
by oppression, while it would em’ure the 
attachment of the (Jatholic, Ipy presenting 
to him the charter of his cmaiicipation. 

'I'he (juestioii being loudly called for, a 
division look place on earl I'itzwillianPs 
motion, 

Contents, ^^.2; Proxies, 37; total 7P; 

Noil (Contents, 8(); Proxies, 7(); total 102. 

Majotity against the motion— -83. , 

Adjourned i\t half past six in the ir.oru- 
liist of the Mhioriiif. 
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Fridny, January 31. , 

KiNf/s lIonsEiiOLi) Bill.] This Bill 
was read a third tim'*. 

^Mr. liennet wished to introduce a clause 
fbr preventing such <jfticers as held places 
in the Household from having seats in 
paili ament. 

Th«; Chancellor (f the Exchequer opposed 
the introduction of such a clause into the 
P.ill. He could not but think it very hitrd 
that such ofDcers should he prevented 
Iroin seiviug their country in parliament. 

'riio Clause was negatived, and the Bill 
passed. 

Motion kespectino Mkmueks recom- 
is(i Bankrupt^..] Mr. Lockhart brought* 
forward his motion re.specting the pro- 
priety olf bankrupts holding seats in 4hat 
Hoikso. He iiad for some time been di- 
recting his attention to this subject, vvhich^ 
ill his mind, was one of considerable im- 
portance.^ It had been a matter of doubt 
to Iiini. whether it was not improper and 
inconsistent with the dignity of the Mouse, 
ihata person after ban kruptc)^ should retain 
his situation as a member of parliament, 
and the privileges belonging to it. It was 
clear that, as the law now stood, no dis. 
qualification arose from becoming a l)ank- 
lupt. James 1 published a* proclamation 
lo the slierilH, calling upon them not to ' 
return as members of parliaqpent any 
person under the circumstances of a bank- 
rupt. *This circumstance he alluded to 
, only to prove, that before the time of 
j James I, bankruptcy w'as not considered 
a disqualification. It was clear, from the 
issuing of such a proclamation, he did 
not mean to insinuate that any criminality 
was attached to bankruptcy, because it 
frequently arose fro^m^ unforeseen aircum- 
stances, against whicA no prudence could 
provide; but the progress of fraud was at 
present alarming, and some Ineasure should 
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be adopted to preclude it from that House: by the act did not take in all the members 
evert the mere suspicion of it was sudicientf' of that House; it did not extend to per- 
lo attacli some stain, not consonant to the sons from the northern parts of the united 
dignity c>f a person w^o was ^supposed to kingdom, or to representatives of univer- 
legislate for his country. He did* not in- sities. A person might, through losses in 
tend to assert that bankruptcy of itself trade, become a bankrupt one day, t'nd 
was a disqualification, but he thought it in a sliort time after, either by success in 
deprived the pcison of that qualification trade or the goodness of a friend, or the 
required by the Jaws of the country for a^ death of a parent, become fully qualified, 
<nieinber of parliament. Certain qualifi-, as to property, for sitting in parliament, 
cations were required, and it was mere Persons might be insolvent and not bank-^ 
mockery to say that such qualifications rupts, and after meeting their creditors 
might be lost without bringing any incon- might have a surplus more than sufiicierit 
venience ^n the loser as a niemberof that for qualification. The motion of the hon. 
House. None but persons of honour and geniieman hardly went further than ap- 
character should sit there, fiy the 9th of pointing a vommittee to read an act of 
Anne, chap. 5, no person could sit and parliament. From the acts he had read, 
vote as a member of parliament unless he it was clear that bankrupts were not dis« 
possessed 300/. a year. There were twp qualified. It would have bein’more in- 
other acta relating tojhis sulqect, the 4tli Iclligible if the lion, gentleman lino moved 
aod 4*5tli of his present Majesty, but for a committee to inquire info the state of 
neither of them had any direct reference ^the law upon this subject. A Bill might 
ise of this kind. The law upon the be introduced for changing the law as it 
subject appeared to him doubtful, aruMt now stood, but he could not see that arty 
was important that it should be explained ; object dould be gained by the appointment 
the dignity of the House requiietl it. It of sucJi a committee as the motion re- 
would be a scandal that any person should ferrecl to. 

sit there to whom an imputation of frau- Mr. Baring expressed his surpVise, that 
dulent dealing could attach. Some per- under the present circumstances of the 
sons might come in there to avoid the difh' country, sudi amotion as this should be 
cullies arising from debt, and, from such brought before the House. Every person 
ohaiacters, a faithful discharge of public ! knew, that, from the impedimeut to corn- 
duty could not be well expected. On rnerce for several years past, many persons 
these grounds, he moved That a Com- had fallen from opulence into great dif- 
mittee be appointed to inquire if any and ficulties, such as could not be prevented 
what personsbeing Members of this House, ‘ by any conduct on tboir part. But men, 
and becoming bankrupts, are capable of now reduced to bankruptcy by such dif- 
6iUing,and voting therein/^ „ ficulties, mi^ht in course of time become 

Th\* Chancellor of the Excfie(^u£r possessed ot considerable properly; and 

the House could not hut feel indebted to surely'' it would be a monstrous measure to 
the hon. gentleman for the manner in shut them out from parliament, because 
which he had brought forward his motion, they had been once unfortunaie. The 
for h(\ had stated all the objections that credit of the House was not, in ins opinion, 
could be urged against it. It was clear so much concerned in this adair as the 
from his own statement that no law existed hon. gentleman suspectei). He had no 
making bankruptcy a disqualificaiioii. The objection that an inquiry should be made 
intention of the act requiring certain qua- into the stale of the law, but he did not 
lifications (or a member of that House, did .see arty object that could be gained by 
not require that such qualifications ^should such a con mittee as the hon. gentleman 
be permanent. Though a man might lose wished fur. 

his property at one time, it was not to be Sir F. Uurdat was no advocate for the 
concluded that he could not again recover system of disqualificaiions ; but, as the 
it. A person might become a bankrupt law now stood, no great olijoct could be 
during the present session of parliament, gained by such a measure as the hon. gen- 
and before the next become posse.ssed of tieman proposed. The legal ingenuity of 
much more than would be necessary to the hon. mover fiirnished him with means 
qualify him for a sexjt jn that House. It to show that, at least, members ought to 
would be a severe measure to exclude have some,qualification. An hon. geotie<« 
tucLi from the possibility of ever sitting man thought it hard, that, in times of'tlif- 
ther# again. The qualification required ficulty like the present, a motion of this 
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kind should be brought before the House ; (^existed in Ireland, if 0 person, being a 
but ho thought, on the contrary, that such ► member of parliament, did not saitsfv 
times were (he fittest for the adoption of his creditors witliin the space of six 
a measure of this kind. It was well known months, he •vacatetj his seat. He thought 
that all commerce, at present, wa^i licensed it derogatory to the dignity of an assem- 
by government. When a great part of bly representing the will of an entire 
the public money pissed through the people, that any person walking the 
hands of those who lived by commerce ; streets could s«Ty of one of its members, 
when it w«is W(^ 11 known that many of those I * he only paid me tw(^ ^shillings to the 
persons whose circumstances in lil% render- J pound/ It was proper \o see that tbg 
, ed them liable to bankruptcy* held seats in qiiahiication under which a member ori- 
tliat House at such a time, h measure of gmally entered still existed. What could 
this nature could not. but be of the utmost be so inoonsisient with the dignity of 
utility, imless they were inclined to use such an assembly as to say of it, 'hero 
the lanj/uage <»f the pod, and write over are persons Ittgidating for those whom 
the doors of that House, broken and they have 'deceived He ^bought <ihat 
bankiupt fortunes mended here/^ These the law, as it existed at prcherit, should 


were ilic times in which we ought to be 
strict, aiid no man should be allowed to 
sit in that House with the suspicion of the 
public upon him. The right. Imit. gen- 
tltinunopposiie liad said, that (hough bank- 
rupts tins (lay they might have, ui a few 
days after, a-j much property as would 
qualify them for a seat in parhament ; 
but tliat was not llie queAion. 'JJlie lAw 
requii ed certain quaiification.s as a security 
for the «pright conduct of a person filling 
the situation of a representative of the 
people, and when he. ceased to poS'^ess 
such (pialifications it w:is much to be 
dreaded, that, instead of filling his place 
with the iiiiegnty of an honest independent 
man, he would seek every means of im- 
proving his shattered circumstances, lie 
thought that something siiould l)\; done* 
upon the subject of the motion. With 
respect to ilie nionslrou '2 privilege pos- 
sessed by nieinbcrs of parliament, which 
.screened thorn fioni the payment of their 
ju.st debts, it was a stigma upon khe House, 
and be did not care how soon it was re- 
mo vetl. 

Mr. Baring rose to explain. He did 
not object to the disqualiBcation as it now 
existed, but to the making of any changef 
in the law at the present time 

Mr. Brand thought the motiou inade- 
quate to the object in view, but would 
support it as it may do some good. He 
wished, however, that a more general 
measure hari been pro^iosed. 

• Sir John JShvport said, that a.s the law 
now siood, the qualifications for a mem- 
ber of parliament were different in Eng- 
land and Ireland. The principle upon 
which the law was founded in Ireland 
was a wise one ; it supposed, that to 
secure ihtegrily, independence was ne- 
cessary. According to the law^ as it 
(VOL. XXL) 


he abolished, or the law adopted as it ex- 
isted before in IreLitid. 

** Mr. Lockhart thought that the difficul- 
ty of the times, alluded to by an hon. 
gentleman, should be considered rather 
as a motive for leceiving than rejecting 
his motion. Whatever might be the fate 
of this motion, he was glad that it had 
produced such discussion. He concurred 
with those who had expressed themselves 
friendly to the abolition or correction of 
that privilege of members of parliament 
so very injurious to the rights of others. 
The motion was then negatived. 

Motion kf.spcctinc Police M.aois- 
TKATLs ] Sir BuidcU expressed his 
regret, that he had not received the note 
of the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Ryder) respecting his Order on the sub- 
j^^ct (if Police IVlagistrates. (Sue p. 401.) 
lie h.ufbcen ’absent froqi lioiiie on buai- 
n»‘>.s of some importance, otherwise he 
should have answered that note, and ap- 
peared in his place to show the import- 
ance of the order to which he alluded. 
The police was an establishment of great 
expence to the nation, and he feared that 
most improper appointnmnts had taken 
place in that department. It w'as well 
known, that from the establishment of 
the police act, certain qualifications were 
reqoifed for admission into the police 
magistracy. These cjiinlifications had a 
most important object in view, namejy^, 
the security of the public ; but now, 
when members would quibble upon the 
law which regarded qualifications for 
that House, it was unlikely that upon 
a question of inferior nirigistracy, he 
would be allowed] *to collect such infor- 
mation as might perhaps tend to crimi- 
nate those iu whose hands were placed 
(2 I) 
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the powers that give or took away place.' 

The law sat t'orth^ that as magistrates' 
of counties were entrusted with great 
powers, it was expedient to moke such re- 
gulations as might keep persons in mean 
situations from holding such offices. It 
was therefore enacted, in the time of 
George the second. That no person should 
act as a magistrate, who was not possessed 
/)f property io*the amount of 100/. per 
annum, in the county in which he was to 
administer justice. This was intended to 
prevent magistrates becoming ihe tools of 
governme/it, as he had often seen them* 
prove themselves of late^ At that time 
JOO/. was a very considerab'le sum, and 
such an annual income was thought a to- 
lerable independence, the possessor of 
which was not expected to be the tool o/ 
government, at leasts it was thoufrht he 
could not be such from necessity. Justice 
at that time, he must observe, was not ad- 
ministered with such severity as it had 
been of late ; but at present, the country 
gentlemen to whom such powers as were 
given to magistrates might perhaps be en- 
trusted with the greatest safety, were fre- 
quently overpowered by the union of the 
magistrates in adjoining counties. His i 
object ill moving tor the Order which had | 
been made by the House, was to see if | 
ministers had any regard themselves to 
that law, which they had got passed under 
pretence of benefiting the public, while it 
imposed on them a very considerable ex- 
pence. It was acknowledged that enor- 
mous abuses existed in the present system, 
and he took it for granted that those abuses 
might be traced to ministers themselves. 

It appeared to him highly desirable that 
the House should be put in possession of 
all that mformaiion for which he had 
called, and he should therefore certainly I 
move "that that part of the order which had 
been rescinded should be reinstated in the 
order. II this was not done, if niagis- 
irates w'ere not called upon to shew what 
were their qualifications, when an en- 
quirj^ into Ihe state of the police was in- 
stituted, how could that House pretend to 
look into the conduct of public officers ? 
How could it be ddne, if they were not to 
be called upon, lest their answers should 
criminate themselves ? With a similar 
feeling, it had formerly been said, that 
lord Melville ought not to be called upon 
to account for the money which he had 
held in trust for the public. To him it 
appeared very important that the House 
thould know whether the persons appoint* 


ed by ministers to fill important situations, 
w ere or were not such as they ought to be, 
according to their own act of parliament. 
If this information were withheld, w hat 
might not be the evil effects of such con- 
duct on those who now held situations^of 
authority ? When it was asserted that ma- 
gistrates ought not to be called upon to 
state their qualifications, lest their answers 
should crlmiiiate themselves, how', he 
would ask, had those magistrates conduct- , 
ed themselves on a late occasion ? Had 
their conduct been ^regulated by such a 
principle as that which it w^as contended, 
with a reference to them, ought to be con- 
stantly kept/in view? What had they 
been doing in the late examinations which 
had taken place of persoii* who were sup- 
posed to have been concerned in the mur- 
der of Mr. Marr*s family ? What hud they 
been doing, but endeavouring to make 
men, whom they had ever so little reason 
to suspect, say that which might crimi- 
nate tliernselvcs ? This inquisitorial power 
they hail been in the habit of exercising 
daily, ;ind whlit right had they to inflict 
Ihe punishment which they had inflicted 
unpersons brought before them^ What 
was now the situation of that unfortunate 
person who was in confinement on suspi- 
cion of being concerned in the late mur- 
ders, Alblas? What was he kept for? 
Why was he put in chains, immured in a 
dungeon, and tailed upon every day to 
criminate himself ? It was stated in the 
-daily |5rints, tfiat the only circumstance 
against him was, his inability to account 
for a quarter of an hour of his time the 
night on which one of the murders was 
committed. He would not pretend to say 
that the severity of those measures was not 
in some d",grec justified by the horrid 
atrocities that had been coinmittefj, but 
when the persons so used were found in- 
nocent, he thought it was but justice that 
some remuneration should have been 
given for the seventies they had endured. 
The pawer which enabled a magistrate to 
act in this manner was too great not to ba 
an object of much public jealousy ; if 
abused, the abuse should not be sutiered to 
continue ; and to know' that the qualifica- 
tions which confined soclv power werVj 
always- found in tbe person who possessed 
them, w'as the object to which his order 
was directed. He w'ould, therefore, move 
that that part of his order should be rein- * 
stated which had been rescinded on last 
Wednesday; namely, That there be kid 
before this House, a return stating whert 
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thequalificationsof the Police Magistrates, liwliether he meant to allude to any of 
under the Act 52 Geo. 5, c. 55, or under [these? If he meant to state so, he gave 
anysubsequeAtact,are,an(i whattheyare.^' the charge as direct and unequivocal a 
Mr. Secretary Ryder assured the hon. denial as words could convey. With 
baronet, that he had not the slighest sus- respect, to the conduct of the magistrates 
» pinion ol his not being at the House on in regard to Alblas, the hon. baronet 
Tuesday or Wednesday, or he should not stated, that he did not understand what 
have brought forward his motion on either was the accusation against him. He had 
of those days; but observing the hon. been asked some questions, which he de- 
baronet so constantly in his plate on all* dined to answer; at th« same time he was 
^ other occasions, he could hardly have sup- • told he might or might, not answer themn 
posed he would then have been absent; It was, therefore, unfair to argue upon the 
but he confessed, the impression of the cireumstance^ of that case ; but he most 
hon. baronet’s moticAi upon his mind was take it for granted, that there werecircum- 
such, tli!kt at all events he should have stances sulhcieiit in the opinion of the 
felt the necessity of bringing on his, and magistrate, .Mr. Graham, to justify and 
had the hon. baronet comprehended his call on him to commit the individual, 
objection to the motion as it originally What reason was there then to impute 
stood, l>e was satisfied he would also see any improper conduct to Mr. Graham? 
the expediency of resciiiiling that part of .^instead of any imputation, in his opinion, 
it. The motion of the hon. baronet, as he was deserving •of public approbation 
he understood it, required of the police and thanks. He must again repeat, be 
magistrates to state not only what we^e could wish the hon. baronet would not 
their qualifications when they began to deal in dark and distant insinuations. Let 
act, but also to state what these qualifica- him come forward manfully and boldly, 
lions were, ancl* where they were to ,be and stale his charges ; this would be more 
found. To such a motion he must object, satisfactory to himself and to the House, 
because there was an act of parliament than to be dealing in that sort of equivocal 
which required that no ruagislrate should denial and unfounded a$>ertion. 
act without his qualification being regis Mr. Tierney said he had nothing to ad- 
tered : so far as they knew uhat the qua- vance against the conduct of the police 
liheation was when the magistrate was ap> magistrates; but thought it necessary that 
pointed, he had no objection, ns that would some qualification should be shown to the 
be found in the otfice of the clerk of the llou>>e, in order to maintain the public 
peace; but what those (junhficalions were, estimation of the character of lhoi:« who 
and where they were at the present time, had so much power in iheir own hands, 
could only be obtained frolii the magisirate As he understood the objection of the 
himself, and by the 18lh of Geo. 2, he right hon. gentleman, it was not to the 
would be liable tu a penalty of ](X)/. if he production of the qualification delivered 
acted without a qualification. Tliis w'ould in upon their appointment, but to their 
be requiring of the magistrate to convict stating what it was, and where it now was; 
himself in a lieavy jienaily for the breach and the right lion, gentleman said, it 
of act, supposing him to have acted would be unjust to call on men to subject 
without such quaiification. lie did not themselves to pecuniary penalties; but 
know whether this would not be a viola- was not the House to be put in a way of 
tion of the fundamental principle of ihp obtaining that information ? The House 
constitution, to compel a man to criminate should know whether or *not the law was 
himself, and if so, the House could not properly executed. Let the right hon. 
agree to such a proposition. ButTthe hon. gentleman only point out soyie mode by 
baronet had said, there were many im- whicji they may obtain the information ; 
proper appointments of police magistrate.s; if not by this, by some other. Whether 
he wished the hon. baronet would come they had done this or, that act, he did not 
•boldly and* manfully forward with his ask of them to betray themselves into a 
charges, and not state them in that nar- liability to pay the penalty. If a man 
rowr, pitiful way, without stating the par- sold goods without a license, he had a 
ticular charge, or naming the particular right to be asked whether he had a license; 
individual. He had appointeo two or if this was not the case, what remedy would 
three police magistrates since lie had the a court of justice have/ In what manner 
hpnour^f holding his present oflfice ; he could the court proceed against him ? The 
would wish the bon. baronet would state, same mode he would adopt in the present 
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case. From the unwillingness to produce* 
these returns, he should most strongly < 
.suspect there was something wrong in the 
appointment of some of these jiiagistrates. 
If there was any thing Improper in point 
of legal form, io the mode proposed, he 
hoped the right lion, gentleman would 
condescend to suggest the best mode of 
coming at the fact. The legislature hav- 
ing passed a la\iP,1t was right they should 
See whether or not that law was evaded. 
It was of the greatest impoitance to the 
ends of justice that they should know 1 hat 
those to whom the administration of the. 
law was confided, were properly qualified. 
Forjthese reasons he waimly concurred in 
the motion df the hon. baronet. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that theie never v\as a motion brought 
forward in that House with less grounds td* 
maintain it. Tl\e hoTi. baronet assumed 
that, <»f' wliirli ilure was not the slightest 
evidence. He conceived there weie two 
answers to the proposition of the hon. 
baronet, the fust was, tiiat there was I'lO 
reason whatever to believe the law had 
been broken ; and the second was, that it 
it had, the last thing the House woul« 
would be to call on that individual who I 
had broken it, to give evidence tending to 
criminate himself. This was the strongest 
objection to any motion at all upon the 
subject. There were no grounds laid for 
the motion ; no particular cliarges stated ; 
no sta'^ternent founded on (acts; but merely 
a general surmise of the lion, baronet, 
that improper appointments had been 
made. There were no reasons for this en- 
quiry, unless the hon. baioiiet could lay 
such grounds before the House as w'ould 
satisfy them that the incpiiry should be 
gone into. The House bad never express- 
ed an opinion that the law had been 
broken ; if it had, the legislature had 
provided the remedy, wiili which the 
House had noising to do. If the law 
was broken, the penalty was incurred, 
qui tarn actions would lie against the party 
so violating*the law ; and the case would 
be tried by a jury, who would have k) de- 
termine upon the proof. There was no- 
thing in this law which applied more par- 
ticularly to the police magistrates than to 
every magistrate throughout the country. 
Would the hon. baronet call upon them 
all to state what was and are their qualifi* 
cations, and \vherc ? How was the hon. 
baronet to maintain the character of the 
magistracy by this mode of proceeding ? 
It. Was an easy task fur gentlemen io say 


there were acts of severity exercised by 
the magistracy, but they had no evidence, 
no facts, to bear them out in this statement. 
Was this the way to maintaiiTand uphold 
the ebara^ner of the magistracy ? But the 
hon. baronet said they were protected by 
the broad shield of that House, and he 
stated, as his grounds for this assertion of 
the severity of the magistracy, something 
he hud sten in the newspapeis. He would 
ask the hon. baronet himself whether he 
would ground any proceeding on a bare 
statement in a newspjiper ? As to the se- 
verity which was assWted with respect to 
Alblas, there were circumstances of sus- 
picion which ^Vid the magistrates to believe 
that he was on a given time at a given 
place; they did not i< quire of him to 
crtrninate himself, though il be could have 
given a satisfactory accimnt of cimself 
during that period, the case would bear 
a very different complexion, and the ina- 
i!;isirat€\s would not have acted properly 
if they had not given him an opportunity 
of arcovniing for that tyne. \ he indi- 
vidual who pul an end to himself to 
evade justice was taken up on mere sus- 
picion ; would the bon baronet ,.sav htj 
ought not to have been detained ? Was 
the hon. baionet prepaied to say that all 
persons taken up on suspicion ouglit to be 
discharged } But there was the greatest 
degree of harshness ami injustice in llio 
manner in which the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates upon that occasion was animad- 
vt rted upon by that House. One hon. 
gentleman charged ihem with not suffi- 
cient fxeitlon, another started up and 
charged ih?m with being too severe. 
For all these reasons he saw no grounds 
whatever for the present motion. 

Mr. Whuhitad thought a great part of 
the right hon. the Chancellor of tlu* Ex- 
chequer’s speech should have bet n made 
before the original motion, for if he could 
•not picvail on the House in the fiisl in- 
stance, they could not now concur with 
him ill ^linking the present motion was 
wTong. He denied that any imputation 
had been thrown on the police rn.igistrates 
by the hon. baionet; no such imputation 
vva.s intended. Some of th<‘m were person- 
ally known to him, aiidliighly respectable; 
He knew no individual more so, than the 
worthy, magistrate, Mr. Graham. But the 
police system was altogether an object of 
jealousy. And he well recollected the 
exertions of an hon. friend, now no more, 
(Mr. Windham) against thatsystem, which 
he considered an infringement on the 
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liberty of the subject ; this was the ob- 
jection of the hon. baronet ; this was the 
object of jealousy of which the House 
conipiained.' The right hon. gentleman 
called on the hon. baronet to subi^tantiate 
w hi^harges ; that was not necessary ; it 
was more important to know whether 
those police magistrates, from a state ot 
independence, had become dependent 
But it was said, that by making fliese re- 
^turiis, the magistratOs would Cecome liable 
to danger. What danger would they be 
exposed to? He shouW be glad that some 
of the learned gentlemen opposite would 
point out to him, whether they would he 
in more danger than if a conf^ion informer 
were to prosecute ? Would he not be c.a- 
])able of bringing proof of the want of 
(jualificarion ? And why should the House 
of Commons be refused that which un in- 
former could procure? If, therefore, no 
other mode should be pointed out, he should 
feel ithisduty tosupport the present motion. 

The Attorney General wished to know 
what grounds tin# House had agairtst these 
persons, that they" should r&ll on tlu-m for 
their (juabfications ? The legislature ha<I 
already •provideil a remedy; they were 
subject to a heavy penally. He a*»sured 
the hon. gentleman, that from any thing 
within his own knowledge, or the infoim- 
ation he had received fioin his hon. fiiends, 
there was not the least groumls of suspi- 
cions whatever against the police magis- 
trates, and he <ould not see any reason 
why that should be enfor(;ed agai'iiNl the • 
police magistrates, who h was not en- 
forced against all the othe;- magistrates of 
the country. He objected tA tlie motion, 
because it called upon them to bring pioof 
against tliemseives of having af:ted ille 
gaily, and whatever a man stated against 
liinisetf was evidence against him, and the 
conceived the House might direct a pro- 
.secution, wherein liis r.wn admission might 
be evidence against him. ‘ 

Sir J, Newport consiilercd that tliero was 
a great disiinciion between the t police 
magistrates and the magistrates of conn- 
tic.s, the one acted voluntarily without 
any pay, the other was handsomely paid 
by the public ; and .as servants of the 
ptiblic, and pflid by the public, their con- 
duct was equally liable to be enquired into 
by that House as any collector of the 
revenue, or any other public officer. 

The House then divided, when there ap- 


peared 

• • For fhe Motion 7 

Against it 57 

Majority —50 
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Monday, February 3. 

DrsTiLLERar Bill.] On the question 
for the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee on this Bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he did 
not rise to oppose the Bill, but he 
thought it incumbent on him to state 
"jiis reasons for not doing so. He had on« 
former occasions maintained, and still 
maintained tho principle, that it was im- 
politic to stop the distillation from grain, 
because such a measure tended to the dis- 
couragement of the agriculture of the 
country, amf he was convinqed that* to 
keep up the distillation from grain was the 
best method of insuring a supply of food 
for a year of scarcity, when it should be- 
torne absolutely ne<;es8ary to prevent the 
consumption of grain in the distilleries. 
It was very questionable, whether the pro- 
duce of the late harvest had been so defi- 
cient as had been slated ; but under the 
circumstances in which we were placed, 
mid when scenes were exhibited in the 
country which had never before been 
seen in it, he thought it would be better 
to lean to the safe side, and not to run 
the risk of increasing any scarcity that 
already existed. It was upon this ground, 
therefore, that he did not oppose the Bill ; 
the measure was, however, very objec- 
tionable in another point of view. • His 
Majesty's iiiiriisiers having the means of 
ascei taming the deficiency in the produce 
of the late harvest, ought undoubtedly to 
have called parliament together for the 
purpose "of taking the earliest possible 
sieps to counteract the evil, or if there was 
any inconvenience in assembling parlia- 
ment, they ought to have acted upon their 
responsibility in stopping the distilleries, 
and come to parliament for an indemnity. 
As It was, a quantity of spirits had already 
been distilled from grain; sufficient, in 
many parts of the country, for the con- 
sumption of the 3 ^ear, and tjie present 
niea«»iire could only apply to the quantity 
distilled for the succeeding year. He 
thought it right to say a few word.8 before 
he sat down upon the observations which 
had been made upon the rejection of a 
similar measure by the Mouse last session, 
which had been brought up from the Com- 
monsi Nothing could be more unfounded 
than those observations, as there was not 
at that period any scarcity to justify sus- 
pending the distillation from grain, and 
therefore the House acted perfectly right 
in rejecting the Bill. 
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Earl Bathurst aaifi that no time hnd beed’ 
lost in bringing forward tlie preM'iU isn-iiH 
sure. It was always dinicull, in toe rarly 
part of the season, to ascertain the extent 
of any deficiency in the produce of 
the harvest. I'he best nitcrlon was 
the prices ; and when it was found that 
the harvest had turned out so niuclr more 
unproductive than general report had at 
^first assumed, a'(fccision was taken to stop ’ 
the distillation from grain ; and subse-' 
<]|uent to that decision, no. prorogation of 
parliament took place. As to the execu- 
tive govertiment taking upon itself to issue 
an order to slop the di)itillerics, he thought 
it un unjiistiliable ineasu(e,*ut least one 
that could only be justified by the greatest 
possible necesfiity^ and certainly a measure 
highly unconstitutional. 

Lord Grenville entirely agreed with hit' 
noble friend who had just sat down, that 
it would have been highly unconstitutional 
for the executive government to have 
taken upon itself to have issued an order 
to stop the distilleries, and that it waJ} a 
measure which could only be justified by 
extreme necessity. His Majesty^s minis- 
ters, however, had it in their power to 
summon parliament to meet in fourteen 
days, and therefore they had the means of 
bringing the subject earlier into discus- 
sion. He regretted, however, to observe, 
that the unconstitutional mode of petition- 
ing ^ he executive government instead of 
the parliament, was fast gaining ground 
among the people. Instead of waiting to 
petition parliament, petitions were ad- 
dressed to the executive government, for 
them to take steps to stop the distillation 
from grain, and even the citizens of Lon- 
don, meeting in the very metropolis where 
fhe parliament assembles, had adopted 
this mode of petitioning the executive go- 
vernment. With respect to the Bill be- 
fore the House, he was inimical to the 
principle of stopping the distillation from 
grain, nor could he even go so far as his 
:iiobJe friend near him, in considering it as 
a principle, that the suspension of the dis- 
tillation from grain ought to be i^sorted 
to ill a year of scarcity, because he 
thought that even Getting up that principle 
tended to discourage the agriculture of 
the country. Under the present circum- 
stances, however, of the country, he was 
not disposed to press the reluctance which 
hefsltto agree to a measure of this nature. 
He was not so much Influenced to this con- 
duct by the internal state of the country 
slate which, in one populous part of it. 


I was most undoubtedly disgraceful to mi- 
iiistcis. Discontents had been suffered to 
grow into riot and tumult, and threatened 
to increase to actual rebellion, without any 
steps beilng taken by government to re- 
press these disorders, and it certainly fc- > 
fleeted no credit upon parliament lhat it 
had been sitting so long without taking 
any notice of these excesses. He was not, 
howevel,,so much influenced by these cir- 
cuiiislances ih opposing the present Bill,^ 
as by the state of our foreign commerce. 
Cut off from all supplies from the conti- 
nent of Europe, anti he feared also from 
America ; at war nearly' with a'll Europe, 
and the war^liikely, he feared, to be ex- 
tended to the most calamitous quarter for 
this country, namely Anierica, it was the 
consideration that we could not under 
these circumstancesobtainsuppliefc'hruugh 
the means of our foreign commerce, that 
chiefly induced him not to press his rc- 
Muclance to the present measure. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, lhat 
ministers had resorted to,a more unconsti- 
tutional mode chan the obe he had pointed 
out, instating to the distillers, that the dis- 
tillation from grain would be stopped, and 
thereby intimating that the voice of par- 
liament went for nothing, and that the de- 
cision of the executive government was 
every thing. 

Earl Bathurst said, that when the peti- 
tions came before the executive govern- 
ment, a decision was taken upon llicm, 
and it ‘’was intimated to the parties inte- 
lested, that a proposition would be made 
to parliament to suspend the distillation 
from grain, Ic^aving them to pursue their 
own course. Was there any thing uii- 
constiiuuonal in this } 

The Bill passed through the Committee, 
and w'us reported. • 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, February 3. 

Thinks of the House oiven to Majur 
General Cole.] Major general the hon. 
Galbraith Lowry Cole being come to the 
House, the Speaker acquainted him, that 
the House had, upon the 7ih of June, in 
the last session, resolved. That the Thaibks 
of this House be .given to him for his dis- 
tinguished exertions on the 16th of May 
last, in the glorious battle at Albuera, 
which terminated in the signal defeat of 
the enemy’s forces ; and 

The Speaker gave him the Thanks oCtht 
House accordingly, as followetb : 
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Major General Cole ; after your 
long absence upon military service, we 
cannot behold your return amongst us, 
without calling to mind the memorable 
events which have signalized the* arms of 
thJIi country in modern times, and in which 
you have borne a distinguished part. — 
In the annals of our military history, the 
plains of Maida can never be forgotten ; 
where British valour and the^ steal! iness of 
• British discipline routed the veteran troops 
of France, and humbled the piidc of a 
presumptuous enemy ; aiid we cannot 
forgot, in the history of that day, your 
name stands irirolled amongst those whose 
gallantry bore the brunt oF%the contest, 
and decided its issue. Pursuing the same 
career of honour, and toiling onwards in 
the fields of war, you have again claimed 
our admiration and gratitude by your dis- 
tinguished exertions in the hard-fought 
battle of Albuera : for the commander in 
cliief of the allied armies upon that day 
has given us his recorded testimony, that, 
by your experieijccd eye, and judicious 
valour, the triumph of the ‘day was com- 
pleted ; when you W'ere seen leading on 
your lrc»ps to the charge, and although 
yourself amongst the wounded, yet fore- 
mostamongst the victorious. — These deeds 
of glory lose not their reward wdth a great 
and warlike nation. 1 iheiefore do now, 
in the name, and by the command, of the 
Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, deliver to you 
their unanimous Thanks fr^r your 'distin- 
guished exertions in the glorious battle of 
Alliucra.” 

Upon which Major GenerSrI Cok Friul, 
Sir ; to be considered by this House as 
deserving their Thanks, is ccrtaiivly highly 
gratifying to my feelings ; but 1 should ill 
deserve the honour conferred on me, or the 
situation I hold, were I to take that merit 
to myself, which is unquestionably due to 
the unconquerable spirit and gallantry of' 
the troops it was iny good fortune to cora- 
tnaiid on that memorable day. T 9 them, 
and to them alone, thanks are due. I beg 
the House however will do me the justice 
to believe, I am fully sensible of the 
honour conferred on ipe ; and I have to 
rii?gret my inability 10 express my obliga- 
tion to you. Sir, for the handsome and 
ilattering terms in which you have been 
pleased to convey them.” 

Ordered, netn. con. I'hat what has been 
now said by Mr. Speaker in giving the 
^fThttnks df this House to major general 
Cole, together with his Answer thereto, 
be printed in the Votes of itns day. 
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* Stat* of Ibeland.] Lord Morpeth 
^ose and spoke as follows : 

Mr. Speaker; in rising to propose to 
the House to go intp a Committee on the 
actual Slate of Ireland, 1 am sensible that 
some apology is due from me, for attempt- 
ing to bring before their consideration 
a subject of such magnitude and impor- 
^ tance. It is, I believe, Y^ithin the know- 
Jedge of many members* of the House,* 
that a notice was given* of a similar mo- 
tion jn the name of a noble relation of 
mine, now unfortunately prevented from 
ottcuding his parliamentary dul'y .how- 
ever /anxious might feel to discharge 
that duty (and no one, 1 am pontiden^, is 
more sensible of the importance of the 
subject,) yet the House must be aware 
that occasions may occur, in which tbd 
Strongest sense of .parliamentary duty 
may be allowed to yield to the severe 
and melancholy* pressure of domestic 
calamity. The task therefore that he 
has been obliged to relinquish, I have 
ventured to undertake. 

1 have a consolation in thinking that 
the actual State of Ireland will not require 
any minute and detailed description ; it 
is written in characters too plain, dis- 
tinct, and intelligible to be mistaken by 
the most careless, or misinterpreted by 
the most perverse : it needs not the aid 
W rhetoric, nor the embellishments of 
oratory ; it comes home to the feel- 
ings and understandings of all men- 

Wirh regard to the motion that I shall 
have the honour of submitting to the 
House, though it comprehends the whole 
actual of Ireland, 1 certainly wish 

to coiitine my view of it principally to 
the consideration of those disabilities of 
which the Catholics have long complain- 
ed, and under which they still continue 
to labour. I should wish, as far as* I am 
personally concerned, to abstain from en- 
tering into a discussion respecting the le- 
gality or illegality of the late proceed- 
ings of the Irish government, agd the con 
struction that in their discretion they 
have f>ut on the Convention act. Not 
that I conceive that it is not withia the 
competence of parliament to institute 
such an enquiry, but I should be reluc- 
tant in the course and train of judicial 
proceedings, to propose the adoption of 
any specific proposition, which might be 
supposed in any degree to afiect or impair 
the ends of substautiAl justice. But with 
regard to the policy which dictated these 
measures^ with regard to the policy which 
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dictates the continuance anfJ extension ot 
these proceeding's, combined with the* 
system of unqualified and undeviating op- 
position to ihe claims of fhe^Cadiolics so 
uniformly maintained by the present mi- 
nisters, 1 am justified in asserting that 
an increased degree of dissatisfaction and 
discontent, an increased feeling of disquiet 
and irritation, has been produced through 
,i)ut the whole oT*he Catholic community 
and it does not appear to be confined to 
the Catholics alone : in many parts of 
Ireland the Protestants have come for- 
ward in silpport and vindication of their 
Catholic brethren. There can hardly in- 
deed be a stronger proof of the urgency of 
Ihe crisis, than that those whose interests 
have been represented as so adverse to 
those of the Catholics, should now find 
their interests and their security mosi 
pronaoled by advancing and supporting 
the claims of their fellow countrymen. 
Reflections of this nature, and a consi- 
deration of the state of discontent and 
dissatisfaction so widely and unequivo- 
cally felt by the whole body of Catholics, 
would natuially lead to the propriety of 
examining into the giievances complained 
of, and the duty indeed, consistently with 
the security of the country, of satisfacto- 
rily redressing them. 

It is sulFicient in this part of the sub- 
ject to recall the attention of the House 
to the various discussions that have taken 
place upon former occasions without en- 
deavouring to repeat the arguments by 
which they were supported. It is not 
necessary to travel back to the council of 
Constance, or to the decrees promulgated 
ill the fourth of Lateran. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to go into a review of the earlier 
periods of English connection with Ire- 
land, of the policy pursued by king Wil- 
liam,' nor even to dwell al any length 
upon the history of the two acts that were 
passed s^t the 'beginning of the last cen- 
tury, so emphatically called the two feroci- 
ous acts of queen Anne, which, however 
apparently justified by the necessity of 
toe times, and the circumstance of a Ca- 
tholic party being in league with a fo- 
reign Pretender, did nevertheless impose 
the badge of servitude and submission 
upon a prostrate and degraded population. 
Much indeed has been done since that 
period to ameliorate the condition of the 
(^atholics, and I am not disposed to un- 
.def-rate the value Of that amelioration. , 
Those obnoxious statutes have been re- | 
pealed, and the consequence has been, | 


that Ireland has sprung forward with the 
vigour and ela.sticity of youth ; but dis- 
abilities, though modified in extent, yet 
not contemptible in degree, Still con- 
tinue. The principle of exclusion is still 
maintained : that principle, which, wiVen 
founded solely on differences' in points 
of doctrine and in modes of faith, and no 
longer applied as a te.st to discriminate 
and detect opinions politically dangeixnis, 
can only he considered by dispassionate, 
persons as affixing upon the whole body 
of the Catholics an , unnecessary penalty, 
conveying an unmerited reproach, and 
wantonly inflicting a gratuitous dis- 
grace. 

The amount and nature of the several 
disabilities is sufficieu'iy known to the 
House. It is indeed conteivled 'm limine, 
that the removal of these di-quai'dications 
would not materially interest or affect the 
great mass of Catholic population. It is 
contended, that tlie piivate soldier w'onld 
feel no gratification or pride in see- 
ing the» officer w'hom he- bad followed to 
battle and to ifictory elevated to the higb- 
e>t rank in his profession ; that the Irish 
peasantry would feel no satisfaction in 
seeing their peerage resuming their he- 
reditary seats in the legislature of their 
country, or their gentry raised to the 
highest offices of the bar and of the state. 
Such positions are not only at variance 
with the declarations of the Catholics 
themselves, with the testimony of those 
best acquainted wiili their character and 
disposition, but uiterly irreconcilable 
with the feelings of human nature it- 
self. 

The objections to concessions to the 
Catholicvmay be uivided into two classes; 
the one containing those that apply to the 
whole principle of concession under any 
circumstances, and at ari}^ time ; the 
other containing those not hostile to the 
principle, but censuring and criticising 
the time and mode of afiplying the re- 
medy.. The first is indeed of a formidable 
de.scriptien ; it is contended by those 
who oppose the principle, that the con- 
cession of capacity of power to the Ca- 
tholics would materially endanger, if not 
subvert, the Protestant establishment Sn 
church and state. The reasons indeed of 
this alarm, the grounds upon which it is 
founded, have never, in my opinion, been 
defined with that degree of accuracy as 
to carry even the semblance of conviction 
to an unprejudiced mind. Tnat alarm 
must proceed upon the utter disregard 
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aad complete disbelief of all the declara- 
tions that have been made by the Catho- 
lics, of the oaths they have taken, and are 
ready to take, of the tests by which they 
are willing and anxious to abide. But 
# locking at the condition of the Catholics 
in the mixed ratio of their population and 
iheir property, counterbalanced as it is 
by the great authority and influence of the 
establishment, counterbalanced a>so as it 
As by the power and influence of the great 
Dody of the dissenters (not particularly in- 
terested in building a Catholic hierarchy 
upon the ruins of a Protestant establish- 
ment), is*it not absurd and extravagant 
to suppose that the Catholic^ if they had 
the inclination (which I deny^ could have 
the power to subvert the Piotestunt esta- 
blishment f If 1 could have entertained 
such a h*^iiof, 1 shuuid be most culpable 
in proposing the present measure; [should 
have been eulpabie in the successive votes 
that 1 have given in favour of the Catholic* 
petitions. 1 should also have been cul- 
pable ill baving given my support* to the 
great measure offbe Ciiiou under the de- 
cided expeciaiion that it was the inten- 
tion of ike govern mei It of that day, upon 
the accom|)Ii‘ilnnent of that work, to have 
proposeit such measures of lelief to the 
Catholics as would luive eli\ctually re- 
moved the causes of the present discon- 
tents. How these expectations were rea- 
lized, it is iifedlcss now to eiujuire. How 
the expectations of the Catholics were rea- 
lized, is a subject of graver import>and of 
Weighiiei consideration ; biU in this part 
of the subject it is only necessary to refer 
to a st.Kement so convincingly' made upon 
a former occasion by a right bon. friend 
of mine (i\lr. Kiliot), who at li^ time of 
the Ibiion held an ofllciai situation in the 
Irish «govcrnmcnl. it is unnecessary to 
enter into discussions that have been fre- 
quently repealed ; it might appear almost 
presumptuous to tread upon ground that 
still bear'5 the traces, still revives the re- 
collection of that great man (Mr. Fox*,) 
now unfortunately no more, who* never 
displsjyed the powers of his mind with 
more signal cfiect, than wdien he stood 
forth the champion and advocate ot the 
civil and reli^ous liberties of his country- 
men. Mor will 1 venture upon topics il- 
lustrated and adorned by tlie genius and 
eloquence of a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Grattan), whom we have the good fortune 

^ f For Mr. Fox's Motion on the State of 
Ireland, see Vol. 4, p, 834-*. 
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io possess among ui, and to whom, for 
these and for similar services, Ireland must 
ever look with feelings of esteem and 
gratitude. 

There* are objections of a more pliant 
and less robust texture, which do not ap- 
ply to the principle of concession, but to 
the time and the mode of introducing the 
measure. With regard to those who are 
*averse to the principle, d* am afraid no 
time or circuntstances can influence the' 
severity of their opinions; but to those 
who 'have looked with an eye of indul- 
gence on the claims of the Catholics, I 
should hope that the present moment 
would not ajypear to be uiipropitious.^ I 
should trust that the object <Hdll not be 
seen as through a mist, and in a distant 
perspective ; it will not now he sufl'ered 
j 6 elude their grasp and recede from their 
vision. 1 sliould hope tliat it might ap- 
pear to them as if wc were willing, by a 
sort of spontaneous movement, to advance 
one step in the road of conciliation ; that 
wi? were desirous to atone in sonic mea- 
sure for the long senes of injustice and op- 
pression, which disgraced and ilefornied 
the earlier periods of Fiigli^h rule in Ire- 
land ; and that even in later transactions 
we might be inclined to soften the bitter- 
ness of frustrated hope and protracted dis- 
appuintinent. We might be enabled to 
add a t;race to concession, which in the 
estimahon of a spifiied, open-hearled, 
loyal, ami affectionate people might ^na- 
terially enhance the value of the gift. But 
even in this view of the subject I am far 
! horn pressing the liasty. immediate, un- 
conditional, and unqualifu'd acquiescence 
in all the claims of the ('aiholics. We. 
have, I trust, time to examine the subject 
maturely and deliberately; we have lime 
to combine our concessions with all the 
securities not only essential to the main- 
tenance of the doctrines of the Protestant 
church, but to the entire^ and inviolate 
preservation of all the varied gradation of 
Its functions, all the authority of its insti- 
tutions, all the dignity, splendoar, and im- 
portance of its various establishments. 
But though we have time to enter into the 
enquiry, we have not time to procrastinate 
the period of beginning it. 

Ill what situation are we placed ? It is 
not suflicient that the most effective por- 
tion of Europe should be embattled against 
us, conducted also by a skill', and actuated 
by an energy,;iever l^efore paralleled. It 
is not sufficient that we should be upon 
the point of adding the inhabitants of an- 
(2K) 
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other hemisphere to the list of our 
versaries; but in addition to this, we raus^ 

f mrsue a system most eminently calcu- 
aicd tocncouragCf cherish, and propagate 
discontent and dissarisfaClion at home. 
What indeed has been the situation of the 
Catholics ? Their very religion has been 
reviled ; that form of religion held and re* 
verenced by much the greater portion of 
the Christian world, has been converted 
‘'into a teritt of reproach, into the wateh-*^ 
word of a party : they have been assailed 
not only by the abuse and the invectives 
tif the illiterate, but have been exposed to 
the mis-statements and misrepresentations 
of the great and the powerful ; the oppo* 
silion to their claims has been made the 
atepping-stoiie to ambition, the symbol of 
loyalty, and the road and avenue to pa- 
tronage, preferment, and pow’er. Thei- 
conduct has been regulated and moderate, 
they have listened to your reproaches with 
patience, they have never discontinued 
their elective aid and succour to the man- 
ning of your navies, and recruiting your 
armies ; and have co-operated in the aw- 
ful struggle in which you are engaged with 
undiminished resources and unexhausted 
zeal. But that they should not feel 
acutely and sensibly the treatment they 
have experienced, is to suppose them 
destitute, of the common feelings of human 
nature. 

And what is the present situation of the 
Catholics ? According to the construction 
put by government upon the C<»iivention 
Act, you are proceeding against nearly 
four-fifths of the population of Ireland, 
against a fourth of the populaticn of the 
empire. And with what description of 
persons are you at issue ? Not with those 
whom the ardour and inexperience of 
youth, perhaps the chagrin of disap- 
pointed ambition, may have led into acts 
of intemperance and violence ; not per- 
fons of that description, but with those 
whom the whole body of the Catholic 
persuasion looks up to as ailiiong those who 
are the most eminent in rank, the most 
distinguished in talents, the most estima- 
ble in all the public and private relations 
of life. You proceed against them as if 
they were engaged in some dark and mys- 
terious confederacy to unhinge the fabric 
of that constitution, into a full participa- 
tion of whose blessings it has been the 
litglieBt object of their ambition, the un- 
ceasing prayer of their petition, to be al- 
lowed to enUT. If indeed you suspect 
their loyalty, it is the dutj' of government 


to institute proceedings calculated to meet 
the exigency of the case. If you foresee 
danger, you must tftke measures to avert 
it ; but if it is only the scheme, the mode, 
and machinery of delegation, again&t which 
you direct the strong arm of authority;, it 
must be recollected that in the case of the 
Catholics such a system has not only been 
tolerated, but has been recognised by 
former governments, and llvit no evil ef- 
fects have ever been stated to have re- 
sulted from such toleration and such re- 
cognition. Is it then expedient, is it wise^ 
for such an object, and with such a view^ 
to perplex, harrass, and disturb the whole 
of the Catholic community? Without 
then imputing any criminality of inten- 
tion, or any ilUgalit}'’ of proceeding, to 
t|ie government of Ireland (and I am not 
disposed to advance so serious a charge 
without a firm conviction of the truth by 
wdiich it is supported], 1 am, 1 think, jus- 
tified in contending that the conduct oi 
that government has produced a state of 
affairs in that country, i^hich loudly and 
imperiously demands ftivestigath>n and 
inquiry. The grounds of the motion 
which 1 have the honour of subng^itting to 
the House, are reducible within a narrow 
compass ; they resolve themselves into 
the state of dissatisfaction and discontent 
arising from the operation of the disabili- 
ties still imposed upon the Catholics, and 
the system pursued by government with 
regard to their known decided and re- 
corded opposition to the claims of that 
body. I'he remedy I propose is, to enter 
without delay into the great work of a 
sincere and. L*oVdial conciliation with the 
Catholics of Ireland. The motives which 
impel m^, are the urgency and peril of 
the crisis, and the serious and unfeigned 
apprehension that delay may ter^minate 
not only to the prejudice, but eventually 
to the destruction, of the country. 1 beg 
leave to move, That this House will 
resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to take into consideration 
the present Stale of Ireland/' 

The IViarquis of Tavistock merely rose 
for the purpose of seconding the motion, 
agreeing, as he did, with all that hia noble 
friend had advanced in support of it, . 

^\T John Nkholl, after a few introduc- 
tory observations, and remarking that the 
motion, although, in words, it formed a 
very general proposition, yet appeared to 
have been limited by the noble lord who 
introduced it to the consideration of wjia* 
is usually called the Catholic Question : 
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proceeded nearly to the following effect : 

In order to arrive at a correct judgment 
open the subject, it is proper to divest it 
of ail terms and names which oply tend 

^ to j|i$tort it ; to separate it from general 

* topics, with which it is very remotely con- 
nected ; to mark out the true point for 
consideration, and to keep that point con- 
stantly in view; to ascertain where the 
presumption lies, and to which side the 

'^jorden of proof belongs. It is not aito- 
geti^er unnecessary to guard ourselves on 
these particulars ; forj in these discussions, 
we are im the habit of hearing much of 
excluding the Catholics frqm their * na- 
tural rights,^ of depriving them of their 

* constitutional privileges,^ of Catholic 

* emancipation/ as if they were in a state 
of slavery ; we hear declamations on tlfe 
odiousness of * persecution and intole- 
rance/ and on the value of 'civil and reli- 

ious liberty,’ as il there were many con*} 
icting opinions upon those subjects. In 
the present enlightened state of society 
there is hardly educated and intelligent 
person who does not hold iii detestation aAd 
abhorrence, any approach towards perse- 
cution dVid intolerance, who does not hold, 
in the highest estimation, the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty. Surely it is 
not necessary that a man should cease to 
be a Christian, in order not to be a bigot ? 
or should lay aside religious preference, 
and become equally indilferent to all reli- 
gions, in order iku to be intolerant. If 
those who, from a regard toleration it-* 
self, and to civil liberty, are anxious to 
preserve the constitution,, in church and 

- state, as, at present, by la^ established, 
are yet to be charged with attempting to 
raise a cry of ‘ no Popery,* and of * the 
church being in danger/ when, in reality, 
an aAempt is made artfully to raise a cry 
against them of bigotry, persecution, and 
intolerance, the artifice ought to be point- 
ed out and guarded against. On the one* 
hand, no person can seriously believe that 
those respectable members of the « legisla- 
ture, who think that further concessions 
ought to be granted to the Catholics, have 
it in view to pull down the church of Eng- 
land and to introduce popery ; on the 
dther hand, \his admission may fairly be 
claimed from their c»ndour, that those 
who think the concessions ought not to 
be granted, have yet no disposition to per- 
secution and intolerance. The true 
ground, upon which we ought fairly to 

* meet, i^ this : can tbejse concessions be 
made with safety to the constitution } if 
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they can, reason and justice appear to re- 
l^uire that they should be granted ; if they 
cannot, reason, and justice, justice to the 
rest of the nation,, to the Protestants of 
Ireland in particular, and even to the Ca- 
tholics themselves, require that they should 
be withheld. 

perhaps the very term, ' concessions,’ 
,will be objected to. The Catholics, it 
^will be said, do not come* to ask conces-^ 
sions, but to demand Cheir rights, their 
birtl)right8, their natural rights, in this 
country it is rather too late to enter into a 
xiiscussion of the * natural righti of man/ 
In constituted societies natural rights must 
necessarily 5e abridged for the promotion 
and security of social order. The consti- 
tution of this country has already defined 
what portion of those rights must be taken 
away ; we must presume that as large a 
portion of our natural rights has been left 
to us, as is consistent with the order and 
happiness of civil society ; if there has 
not, let it be fairly and openly avowed, 
that it is the constitution itself you propose 
to alter. 

Instead of thus avowing the real propo- 
sition, other terms are resorted to ; it is 
their ^ constitutional privileges, ' their 
share in the constitution,’ that the Catho- 
lics claim. The Tallacy of this pretension 
exposes itself. Where are these privi- 
leges to be found but in the laws of the 
constitution r If the laws give these pri- 
leges, it is unnecessary to apply to parlia- 
ment; they already have them. If the 
laws exclude them Irom these privileges; 
then, again, it is the constitution you pro- 
pose to alter. 

Terms, however, still less defined, are 
then resorted to. The ' principle and 
spirit’ of the constitution, * these would 
extend religious liberty as widely as pos- 
sible/ Thank God! they would* carry 
the blessings of toleration as far as can 
possibly be done with safety to the con- 
stitution itsetf. But it is still to be pre- 
sumed, that ine laws which have, at va- 
rious times, been made for tlfe improve- 
ment "of the constitution, have been framed 
in its true ' spirit and principle/ and with 
a due regard to • religious liberty and 
yet, hitherto, it has not been thought safe 
by those laws to concede to the Catholics 
what they now demand. What is the very 
leading principle and essential character 
of our constitutional laws, so far as they 
regard this subjtfct*f the security of the 
Protestant establishment. It was tor the 
sake of securing the Protestant Church, 
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that the revolution, so fondly termed the 
‘ glorious’ revolution, was principally eP 
fected. It is for the security of that 
Church, that the sovei;eign nvjst be a Pro- 
testant; that the royal consort m’ust be a 
Protestant; that the ministers of the so- 
vereign must be Protestant; that the par- 
liament must be Protestant. It is for the 
security of that Church that the house of, 
^UriJiiswick sits* upon the Priiish throne^ 
why, then, the constitutional pi inciple of 
extending religious liberty has its boun- 
dary; it is limited by whatever is neces- 
sary to thb security of the Protestant es- 
tablished Church. 

Let it, at the same time, be recollected, 
lluiiti'ii c 'i^iitulional anxiety for the safety 
of flic Pi :r *anl chur :h, is not fonndetl in 
a bi^otieo '. utility to popery, iner.ly as a 
diflereni ni nh* : t wo\^ship, -and a dill reA 
cimsTiu. lion of *liviiit* revelation, — not 
founded rneveU in leligious preierence, 
and 111 adilliieiif ' td tenets; but it is 
founded also in an oixiely fir the veiy 
safely of civil and religious hbeit}— an 
anxiety growing out of expciience. — Kx- 
pericnce had proved that the Roman Ca- 
tholic cliurch had a strong temlencv to 
arbitrary power uiid to inloh rance ; — ex- 
perience han laii^ht our anctstois at the 
revolution, (and ms impressions should not 
be cilaced fitmi our lecolleciion, nor fiom 
that of our laiest posterity,) that popery, 
on ^the. one liaiicl, and fturitanism, on 
the other, were not very congenial with 
civil and religious liheiiy. 'fhe church 
of England, standing between the two ex- 
tremes, had been found favourable to 
both ; and its altar was cunsidcreH as the 
soundest basis bn which to set up the pal- 
ladium of our national freedom. 

Seedng, tlien, that the constitution itself, 
particul n ly as settled, in this iv sped, at 
the revoluiion, and as it exists (wrh some 
subsequent impiovenienls) at this day, has, 
hitherto, thought it necessary to exclude 
the Catholics from a certaiq^portion of the 
government of the country ; seeing, also, 
that the safne exclusion existed in Ireland, 
while a separate kingdom and having a 
distinct legislature, and that it was not 
only coiuinueil upon the union between 
the two kingdoms, (whatever might be the 
expectations formed by the Catholics of 
any subsequent change) but that the pre- 
servation of the established church of Eng- 
]aai|vand Ireland has been expressly de- 
ct^ibd to be * an essential and fuiida- 
• mental part of the union where lies 
the presumption?— It is not pieaiit to be 


asserted that the legislature may not make 
alterations and improvements in the con- 
stitution (so far, at least, as js consistent 
with goojd faith to the Protestants of Ire- 
land, who are parties very importantly in- 
terested in this question, both in the pVe- 
servation of their church and of their pro- 
perty) ; but all that is, at present, at- 
tempted to be established, is the true 
ground 'upon, which the consideration of 
the question commences, and from which/' 
it sets out. Surely it must be admitteXl 
that the presemptiqii is in favourrorthe 
existing constitution, and the burden of 
pioof lies upoji the Catholic ; he and his 
advocates mirst make out their reasons for 
altering the constitution.— Here is no new 
principle of exclusion to he set up— -no 
established privileges to be taken away. 
The Catholic has no right to call upon his 
opponents to argue this as a question of 
exclusion and restriction, against which 
the presumption lies ; that question has 
already been decided by the constitu- 
tion ; — ?he must establish his case for al- 
tering the coilsiitution,* and must shew 
that, what hitherto could not be done 
with safety and propriety, may 'now be 
eilected with advantage and with security. 

Not only does the proof lie upon the 
Catholics, but its clearness must be pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of what is 
asked, and the risk in granting it. At 
present, no specific proposition is brought 
forward ; yet, on the other hand, no former 
j-demands are g^ven up, nor are any coun- 
ter concessions offered. Referring, there- 
fore, to former claims, they ask, and they 
propose to aef’ept, no less than * full, com- 
‘ plete, unqualihed participation of politi- 
' cal power.’ 

Now, if, upon examination, this shall 
appear not to be giving up a little ot'i the 
part of the Protestant government in order 
to confer a great benefit on the whole 
[^Catholic body ; but that, while it is con- 
ferring i:omparatively a small benefit upon 
Catholi/:s in general, it may be risking 
every thing to the Protestant establish- 
ments, particularly to those of Ireland-*— 
in that case, the safety of the measure 
should be made out to be clear and mani- 
fest ; its safety should be proved, not by 
specious reasonings and theoretical re- 
finements, for against those are to be 
placed past experience, and the uniform 
decisions of our ancestors. The chance of 
partial benefit will not justify the risk of 
universal calamity. Under the "constitei- % 
tioD, as it exists^ the nation enjoyed 
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the greatest blessings ; liberty-^toleration 
-^wealth— •tranquillity— external great* 
ness — and (loniestic happiness. Before 
we risk these enjoyments, by 9\p irnpor* 
tant alteration in the constitution, — by ad- 
mftting, into a full participation of the 
powers of the state, a description of per- 
sons whom the constitution (no matter for 
what cause, religious or other] has, hither- 
to, judged it necessary to excjude,*it ought 
be made clear, almost to moral demon- 
Ih^tion, that the change can be safely 
maoS^ I 

Let, then, the true question for consi- 
deration be constantly kept jn sight. It is 
not whether the Catholics sfre loyal ; the 
great body of them are loyally attached 
to the constitution and to the empire, and 
would be more universally so, were they 
not led astray by wicked and designing 
persons, who, to answer purposes of their 
own, endeavour to excite the (Catholics tq 
turbulence. It is not, whether they shall 
have full toleration ; they'^ have it already. 
Jt is not whetlietthey shall he protected 
ill their persons* and in Acir property; 
they are under the protection ot the same 
Jaws as^he rest of the king's subjects: — 
but whether they shall unconditionally 
share in eveiy part of political power. 

That some qualifications may be re- 
quired for admission into the cxcMcise of 
particular parts of political power will 
hardly be denied, since it is a principle 
that runs through almost every branch of 
our constitutional law. .That religious 
opinion may be a proper qualification, 
should not bo brought into discussion ; 
otherwise it may be neces^y to defend 
the propriety of requiring the sovereign 
himself to be Protestant; — bufr the tiue 
point to be discussed (Irom which ground 
the afflvocates of the Catholics should not 
be suffered to shift the question), is this, 
the necessity and safety of making the 
change, and which can only be establish- 
ed by some great change of circumstances. 

What, then, is this great change^^ — Has 
the Roman Catholic religion changed its 
tendency and its great leading characters? 
— "Invidious imputations against that reli- 
gion, (which can only produce irritation, 
where mutu^ kindness is so desirable,) 
.should be carefully avoided. Whether 
the principles of a dispensing and a de- 
osing power, and of keeping faith with 
eretics, now or ever did exist, need not 
be discussed. How far the abuse of such 
•a pretension might take place to mislead 
the low and ignorant, may be one ques- 


tion ; but against the enlightened Catbo* 
^\c, against the higher orders of that per- 
suasion, the imputation of such principles 
must be unfounded.. 

Particular tenets of the religion, such as 
transubstantiation, the worship of the 
Virgin, and the like, arc still less material 
in considering this question, which is to be 
|, examined in a political, and not in a reli- 
gious point of view. , 

• But the political tendency of the reli- 
gioh. to arbitrary power and intolerance, 
and its leading characters, namely, th« 
xlominion of the priesthood ovei'the flock, 
and the authocity of the pope over the 
priesthood ; 'are these qualities changed ? 
— and while they exist, can these claims 
be safely admitted ? 

What is this power of the pope ? an au* 
(lioriiy of the most tensive kind, vested 
in a foreigner, not under the controul of 
the state; and that foreigner (whatever 
I be the character of the individual who, at 
present, fills the station) must be, as long 
as*Burope remains in its present condition, 
a mere instrument in the hands of France. 

The influence of the priesthood over the 
flock, is also nearly without limit; it is not 
confined to religious instruction, but ex- 
tends itself into all their civil, their so- 
cial, and their domestic concerns. The 
tendency of such an influence, under such 
an authority, has shewn itself in all past 
times. • 

The existence of dangers from these 
circumstances has been so repeatedly ad- 
mitted by the best friends of the Catholic 
cause, that it seems unnecessary to enter 
into a iliscussion of it. ^ By the best 
friends of the Catholics are meant, not 
those who are endeavouring to mislead 
and inflame them for views of their ow'd, 
hut those respectable members of the two 
Houses of Parliament, who, at diflTerent 
times, have brought forward and support- 
ed their petitions. They have been sen- 
sible of these .4Jangers, and have distinctly 
and repeatedly admitted their existence* 

A short passage or two from tiSe celebra- 
ted lerter of a noble lord (Grenville) inti- 
tled to high respect, the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, Will serve to prove 
the assertion. With the just and salu- 
tary extension of civil rights to your body 
must be combined, if tranquillity and 
union be our object, other extensive and 
com plicated arrangements — all due provi- 
sion must be madd ferr the inviolable main- 
tenance of the religious and civil establish- 
ments of the united kingdom; such at 
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least has alvi^ays been my own declared 
opinions.*’ — Among these measures I 
pointed out the proposal nf vesting in the 
crown an effectual negative bn the ap- 
pointment of your bishops. That sugges- 
tion had previously been brought forward 
in the House of Commons to meet the just 
expectations^ not of any bigotted or inte- 
rested championa of intolerance, but of 
\ncn of the purest intentions and most en- 
lightened judgment — men willing to do 
all justice to the loyalty of your present 
bishops, bgt not unreasonably alarmed at 
any possibility by which functions of such 
extensive influence might hereafter be 
conhected with a foreign interest hostile 
to the tranquillity of your country : a dan- 
ger recently very much increased by the 
captivity and deposal of the head of youc 
church, by the seizure of his dominions, 
and by the declared intention of that hos- 
tile government to assume, in future, the 
exclusive nomination of his successors.” 
— " When I speak of the necessity of corn- 
bining with the accomplishments of your 
wishes, provisions ofjust security to others, 
1 am no less desirous of consulting every 
reasonable apprehension on your part. 
To the forms indeed of those securities I 
attach comparatively little importance.” 
■^The necessity, then, of securities, in 
some form or other, against foreign influ- 
ence,— of complicated arrangements for 
domestic tranquillity, — of provisions for 
the inviolable maintenance of the civil 
and religious establishments of the united 
kingdom, — is here distinctly stated,, not 
by a bigotted champion of intolerance,” 
but by the great, leader of the Catholic ad- 
vocates. — *rhe same admisMon has been 
repeatedly made, by other eminent sup- 
porters of the Catholic cause. 

Whether any such barriers and arrange- 
ments can be devised as shall afford suffi- 
cient security, cannot at present be exa- 
mined ; because none aie now proposed 
—nor hitherto have any that appear satis- 
factory bceci any where stated. The nega- 
tive to be vested in the crown on tlie apjsoint- 
ment of bishops^ has since been rejected 
and disavowed by the Catholics, notwith- 
standing the acquiescence of their church 
in similar arrangements under other go- 
vernments, and the express consent for- 
..aerly given by the most considerable of 
their own bishops.” The demand now 
seems to be made on tbjpir part, of oncon- 
diitional concession, without any guard or 
security whatever ; and, what is still more 
strange, these sopporters of the Catholies, 
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from some unaccountable change in their 
opinions, appear ready to go that length 
in their concessions! Il— And what is {t 
that is now demanded ?— That which docs 
not exist in any country, Catholic or Pro- 
testant ; namely# that the government of 
the church shall be wholly independent 
of the state, while the members of that 
church, thus denying the authority of the 
state, shall yet fully participate in the 
exercise of all its political powers. 

The want of these securities, (no pryf<^ 
sitiun of any such being made, npr any 
plan of them suggested for consideration ; 
on the contrary, the necessity of them 
being now aj:^arently denied) might fur- 
nish sufficient grounds for rejecting the 
present motion at once. For, surely, in 
a^matter of this importance and magnitude, 
parliament may reasonably expect some 
statement at least to be made of what is 
mtended to be afterwards proposed, before 
it takes any one step towards giving its 
countenance and encouragement to the 
m^asure^ ^ / 

‘'But the proposition should not be re- 
jected upon partial considerations and for- 
mal objections, which may only ?erve to 
keep alive the continued agitation of a 
subject so desirable to be set at rest. It 
will be more frank and proper to consider 
briefly, the advantages which have been 
at different times suggested as likely to 
arise from these concessions, and the secu- 
rities which have been hinted at as tend- 
’ing to prevent danger. 

Among the advantages suggested, it is 
said that the empire w'ill be consoli- 
dated and stf^ngthened, and the Catholics 
be induced more freely to enter our fleets 
and armies;— that conciliation and satis- 
faction will be produced ; — and, it is added 
that the concessions must ultimately be 
granted, because demanded by so large a 
body of subjects. 

In regard to the consolidation of the 
empire, much doubt may be entertained 
whether that consequence is not visionary 
—nay, whether to admit the Catholics to 
a full participation of power, will not be 
sowing the seeds of disunion and contest 
in the government and in the empire. 
Discordant materials seldom coalesce aifd 
unite so as to produce strength. It may 
be asked, why should diflerence of religi- 
ous opinions produce political discord ? It 
is sufficient to answer, that it always has 
produced that eflect— that it produces it 
at the present moment— and fhat urftii** 
human nature is altered, and man, under 
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the lights of the new phiIosophy^» shall 
cease to be a religious animah it will pro- 
bably continue to produce the same ellect^ 
and to be made (as it has been termed) a 
stepping stone to ambition, and to the ac- 
qu^ition of political power. 

It has, indeed, been asserted that this 
equality of political power will even tend 
to the securitv of the Protestant interests 
in Ireland ! — ^but, as the reasonings upon 
which the assertion was macle, have not 
disclosed, it seems difiicult to conjee* 
tureNmw the increased power of the Ca- 
tholiciH^o strengthen the security of the 
Irish Protestants, in the enjoyment either 
of their altars or of their estaVs ! ! 

The consolidation of the Empire (which 
is the proposed advantage now under ex* 
aminatioti) appears to have been much 
more effectually secured by the legislative 
union of the three kingdoms. — That union 
will be best cemented by the coramu-^ 
nication of commercial advantages, and of 
agricultural improvements ; by the inter- 
change of personal kindness, and* a free 
intercourse betwein the pect^de; by laying 
aside all local distinction, and considering 
the thr€£ kingdoms as one country ; by 
ceasing to misrepresent the truth, and to 
impose upon the ignorant by holding out 
to the Irish that they are a neglected, de- 
graded, and oppressed part of the nation. 
Notwithstanding these misrepresentations 
the great body is attached to the empire, 
and not disposed to separate from Great 
Britain, or to unite themselyes to France; 
they promptly and gallantly enter our 
fleets and armies ; nay, it frequently as- 
serted m this House, that tlfwy fight the 
battles of the country, even beyond their 
proportionate numbers. The exclusion, 
which, in truth, does not extend to above 
forty offices, to ' high commands in the 
navy and army, and to seats in the legis- 
lature, situations certainly of high value to 
the superior order of the Catholics, and, 
by refined reasoning, of some value even 
to the lower orders, — does not com^ suffi- 
ciently near to the latter to affect them 
very sensibly ; and, probably, does not 
cause one man the less to enlist as a soldier, 
or to enter as a sailor. Let it, however, 
not be undersCtmd that any man ought un- 
necessarily to be excludod from situations 
that are open to his fellow subjects— but 
that is a question of political expediency. 
The constitution must balance, and, it is 
to be presumed, has weighed the advan- 
iages and* disadvantages — and the disad- 
vantages (so far as respects the strength 
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and consolidation of the empire) of ex- 
•cluding even the higher clas.'*es from the 
situations referred to, do not appear io 
posse<is that extreme} importance which is 
attenapied to bo given to them. 

The hardship upon the higher classes is 
certainly considerable, but stands justified 
by the grounds of expediency upon which 
^the constitution has fooni^ejl the exclusion. 
In point of principle, hoVvever, the hard<* • 
shin is diminisiicd by il^e Union: since 
the \atholics, who, while Ireland was a se# 
par^tc kingdom, formed four-Bfihs of the 
population of that country, and were yet 
excluded from its government, may now, 
with more appearance of justice, be ex- 
cluded from sharing in the government of 
the united empire, of whose entire po])U- 
lation they form only one-fifth part. 

^ The next advantage held out, is con- 
ciliation and satisfaction.^' That conces- 
sion will conciliate and satisfy the Catho- 
lics is at least contrary to past experience ; 
the fact being, that while restriction was 
most severe, the Catholics were most 
quiet ; and, ever since concessions have be- 
gun, they have been most dissatisfied; 
and their demands have progressively in- 
creased. The fact only is stated. That 
some inconvenience may have attended 
the taking off restrictions, furnishes no 
sufficient reason against the propriety of 
that measure — far otherwise — still Jess, 
would it justify the re-enacting of those 
restrictions. But when conciliation and 
satisfaction are held out as advantages 
which would follow from concession, past 
experience renders it probable that the 
expectation of those consequences may 
be disappointed. 

Suppose that all the demands now made 
were conceded ; would the measure stop 
here ? would the Catholics be satisfied ?— 
That is hardly possible ; for Dther mea- 
sures, some of smaller, some of greater im- 
portance, must follow ; because they would 
stand upon the same principle*-such as 
the repeal of all restrictions upou the Eng- 
lish Catholics— the repeal of the corpora- 
tion aftd test acts — the non-payment of 
tithes by the Irish Catholics to the Pro* 
testant establishment — a Catholic eatab* 
lishment in Ireland. After these, would 
the Protestant Churcli of Ireland be 
quite secure ?— would the eatates held 
by Protestants remain onassailed ?— and 
arc we quite sur^ that an attempt at 
Catholic ascendency would not be made 
even in this country ?«-Great privileges 
have been already granted to the Catho* 
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lies ; not only the free and securo exercise 
of their religion, and equal protection to* 
their persons and property ; bat a consi- 
derable share of politK^al potver has been 
conceded to. them by the elective fran- 
chise. The elective franchise has given 
them an extensive influence over the Pro- 
testants themselves it has made the 
voice of the C^t^olics to be heard pretty 
''distinctly in the legislature. There is n^ 
danger of their inlcrests being overlookt^d 
and neglected. 

But it 19 said that, '' the concession must 
be made; it is demanded by four millions 
of subjects. In this demand they are de- 
terbiined to persevere year after year, till 
they obtain it from parliament nay, even 
menaces are insinuated — insurrection 
and rebellion— the dissolution of the 
Union— and a totah* separation betvi'een 
the two countries.^’ 

The firmness of the legislature in the 
discharge of its duty to the nation is not 
to be alarmed by such considerations. 
Menaces injure rather than assist the 
cause they are meant to promote. They 
will not extort concessions. Extorted con- 
cessions never yet produced conciliation ; 
they only serve to clegiade those from 
whom they ate exiorted. The very atti- 
tude of intimidation assumed by tlie Ca- 
tholics in Ireland seems of itself a strong 
objection to the making of any concession 
at tbis time. 

The Catholic body, it is true, arc nu- 
merous, brave, hi^h-spiiited, firm, and 
attached to their religion ; but their Pro- 
testant fellow subjects, also, aro not defi- 
cient in these qualities, and in numbers 
are four to one. The legislature will not 
be readily prevailed upon to give up the 
Protestant ascendency. The kindness of 
the Protestants to their Catholic fellow 
subjects has no other boundary than w'hat 
is necessary to the security of their own 
constitutional establishments in church 
and state; but they must have security. 
The very numbers of the Catholics in- 
crease the danger of admitting them to a 
full share of power. If they were few, 
the boon might be granted with greater 
safety. But their numbers, though in 
some respects strengthening their claims, 
yet also fortifies the ground of refusal, 
and that on the main point, — namely, se- 

c»i:**y* 

What then, is the security > Of special 
arrangements for domestic tranquillity, and 
barriers ag&inst foreign influence, we hear 
nothing— the only security is one whic|i ^ 


I the constitution already provides, ndmleiy, 
Protestant sovereign. 

In the first place, the constitution biU 
hitherto pot thought that alone a sufficient 
security ; but it has encircled the throne 
with Protestant ministers, and with a Plo- 
testant parliament. Stepping down how- 
ever from that ground, yet looking pros- 
pectively to a future period, (for, in a mat- 
ter of such extreme importance, we must 
not eonfine our view to the present mo-^ 
me.nt) let us suppose a monarch secrej^ 
inclined to the Catl^olic religion,^4>^one 
wholly indiflerent to all religion, Attiached 
to Catholic fq.vourites and Catholic minis- 
ters — that, innthe House of Commons there 
were a hundred Cathobo members, besides 
the usual influence of tht> crown— that 
there were Catholics mixed in parts of 
the state, in all the powers of the goverti'* 
ment, and in high military command— 
/lacked by four millions of population, under 
the influence of a Catholic priesthood ; that 
priesthood Under the authority of a foreign 
power, —and that power, in effect, France ; 
—would there be no ddnger to your ec» 
clesiastical establishments, or your civil 
liberties, or rather to both ?— for tiiey will 
stand or fall together ! Even all the ar- 
rangements and harriers that could be 
formed might be swept away, and the na- 
tion be involved in the horrors of a civil 
and religious war. It might have no re- 
source but in resistance and revolution; If 
such calamities are even possible, the risk 
should' not be run ; even the risk, even the 
possibility, even the apprehension, would 
be a calamity. .The nation would not pas- 
sively deliv'Jt up their Protestant Church 
to a Catholic court, nor their civil liber- 
ties to aft arbitrary government. — Let us 
not mistake the silence of the nation at 
this present moment for insensibility to 
this subject; still less for acquiescence in 
these claims. If the table of the House 
is not covered with petitions, it is only be- 
cause the people at large think, at present, 
that tlw^re is no chance of the ciaiuis be- 
ing conceded ; but if they saw any ap- 
pearance of It, the voice of the nation 
would probably be heard in pretty loud 
accents. Though .the mild and benign 
spirit of toleration, which has long charac- 
terized our constitution; and actuated our 
church, has most happily extinguished 
religious antipathies, yet it is erroneous to 
suppose that the nation is become indif- 
ferent to its Protestant altars. It is anxious 
for their perfect security, not only fn»;r 
religious'prefeirencej but because they are 
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satisfied that with the Protestant ascen- 
danc)r are intimately interwoven the civil 
liberties of the people. 

But« it may be asked, is the exclusion 
then necessarily to be perpetual? tcertainly 
nq| — a change of circumstances may 
render an extension of privileges secure. 
The most important change is from igno* 
ranee to knowledge, from turbulence to 
civil and social order. The danger, in a 
coosicferable degree, arises from the great 
of the Catholics,— ‘those in whom 
tl%^i^hysical force of the body resides, — 
bein^^hrough thcir4gnorance, under the 
entire d^iiiiion of their priesthood. This 
physical force, under that ii||fiuence, con- 
nected with foreign authority, and guided 
by the higher classes fully sharing in po- 
litical power, might be applied to the 
most dangerous purposes ; and, unless 
human nature itself is changed, the at- 
tempt of so applying it is probable. A 
participation of power between partied 
who materially difierupoii some great prin- 
ciple, has never^yet existed without each 
attempting to g4n the ascendancy. This 
is no reflection on the Catholics. The 
love of^power is universal. The Protes- 
tants equally possess it. They have the 
ascendency— they have it justly; not 
only by the laws of the constitution, but 
as being four-firths of the population of 
the empire. — They use it mildly and mo- 
derately ; they maintain full toleration; 
under their ascendancy, the greatest 
blessings have been enjoyed by« the na; 
lion; it is their right, nay,' it is their duty, 
not to risk the loss of that ascendancy. 

But ameliorate the ebrj^jtion of the 
lower orders of the Catholics as much as 
possible— educate them — enlighten them 
—enable them to read, to examine, and 
to ckcide for themselves upon the great 
principles and precepts of religion teach 
them to estimate the true value of tolera- 
tion, and the blessings of the British Con-» 
stitution ;— let them shew their change 
and their improvement by living in due 
submission and orderly obedience to the 
laws ; then, and not till then, can further 
concessions be safely granted to them. 

This appears to be the view, which 
parliament should take of the subject. It 
is highly desirable to. come to a frank 
and open decision upon it ; that being 
the most likely mode to produce quiet. 
Suspense only fosters discontent. The 
Catholics cannot but be assured that the le- 
•Hislature^ has felt the strongest disposition 
10 give the most full and deliberate coii- 
( VOL. XXi.) 
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%ideratioii to their claims; they have been 
[^repeatedly ent^taiiied and discussed ; 

' every argument which ability and zeal 
could suggest, have been offered in sup- 
port of them. 

Perseverance, however, is^hreatened— 
Can the Catholics suppose that, upon a 
subject so vitally important to the best 
interests of the nation, the legislature will 
be teazed into acquiescence by inipor- 
^nity? still less, tba^ it will be over* 
ab^d by menace ? certainly not. It is 
only by a reference to the reason 'and 
^conviction of parliament, that* they have 
any prospect of success to their applica^ 
tion. Satisfy 'parliament that the boon 
can be granted with perfect safety to* the 
constituiioii, in church and state, and it 
will be granted nearly with unanimity, 
.^ilinost by acclamation. 

But the proof lies upon the Catholics ; 
and that proof must be clear. The nation 
will not be satisfied that their constitutional 
liberties should be risked upon speculative 
opinions, and abstract refinements. The 
stake is too important to be ventured on 
a more calculation of chances. Let the 
concessions proposed be stated with pre- 
cision — the barriers and arrangements, 
which are to accompany them, be ac- 
curately set forth, and carefully examined, 
so as to assure us of perfect security. If 
that course is not pursued, where are we 
to stop r where can we make our stand 
with safety, but at the point at whidh we 
are already arrived ? — Without a change 
in the condition of the Catholics, and 
without ample securities, should the Pro- 
testant^^ircle round the throne be drawn 
still closer, we may, as that circle is di- 
minishing, be carried on, even with acce- 
lerated velocity, towards a vortex, which 
would engulph in its abyss, the Protestant 
throne, the religious establishments, and 
the civil liberties of the nation. 

Mr. Canning rose and sarid : 

I have the misfortune. Sir, to he one of 
that description of persons* which my 
noblo friend (lord Morpeth), who opened 
the debate, has marked out for the peculiar 
disapprobation of the House, and of the 
country ; one who, without being un- 
friendly to the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, am yet not prepared for 
immediate and unlimited concession to 
them ; and who think the present not a 
favourable momont. for entertaining the 
proposal of any concession at all.— 4 am, 
at the same time, decidedly hostile ^ 

(2 L) 
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principle, not obscurely intimated by my in which we agree, with all the satfsfac- 
right hon. and learned friend who spoke lion that I derive from the co-incidence of 
last, of now shutting the door against fur- my own opinion with that of a person 
iher concession for ever; — a principle, whom I so much value ; and I trust that I 
which must in its necessary consequences shall he hble to state the grounds of my 
lead to the rV-enactment, at no dislarit difference on the points in which we ditlef, 
da 3 % of those penal statutes against the with that temper and moderation of which 
Catholics, which once disgraced our legis- he has set me the example 
latioii. My noble fiiend was so sensible of the 

, Jieiiig thus, Sir, *onc of those unfortunate disadvarftage arising to that part of his 
persons, who stand between th(5 extrenif:// subject, which he harl most at heart, from 
of two opposite opinions, and who ihc^c- its association with the transactions whi^^ 
fore cannot hope to satisfy the professors occurred in Ireland in the course 
of cither, Tfeel myself obliged to trespass summer, that he was* almost un^j^iiiing to 
jfor some short time on the attention of the acknowledge that those transactions had 
Houts<3, whije I declare iny sentiments, inffuenced hj^h in anv degree in bringing 
fairly and explicitly, upon this most im- his motion forward. But as the motion is 
portant subject, vvliich the motion of my notoriously intended to embrace the con- 
noble triend brings under our considera- duct of the Irish government ; the af- 
fion. ' firming my noble friend's proposition in 

I regret that such a motion has been the sense in which it is offered for our 
brought forwanl. I regret it from an ap- adoption w^oidd be to pronounce the iiiter- 
prebeiision, which was excited in my mind fereiice of the Irish government with the 
by the notice given on the first day of the proceedings of the Catholic committee, an 
session, and vvliich the speech of my right illegal interference; th^y who arc not 
honourable and learned h'ii. ad has certainly prepared for the declaAtion of such an 
not been "aicu ited to dimmish,-— that the opinion, must necessarily give the motion 
discussion is not at this moment likely to their decided negative. " u 

be attended with any chance of practical I am willing to own that, individually, 
beneffr. I should have entertained some doubts, d 

The question of the Roman Catholic priori, whether the act of parliament, to 
claims, which alone gives ioipurlaiice to which reference has been so often made, 
this night^s debate, is so mixed up with was intended by its framers to operate 
other, matter in the motion now proposed against such meetings as those of the Ca- 
to us, that it is presented in ihc most un- tholic Committee. But I must ncvcrlhe-’' 
favourable point of view. A question of less fairly declare, that had I been in a 
transcendent and permanent national in- responsible situation in the government 
terest, is blended with a dispute about the of Ireland, and had 1 been advised by 
construction of an act of parliament, and the law offf«i‘rs of the crown that such 
about the dispersion of an assembly of was, in their opinion, the unquestionable 
doubtful legality : and it is so contrived, construetbn of the act, I should have foil 
by this mode of proceeding, that no man, that I was taking upon myself a most 
however inclined, could give his vote in grievous and heavy responsibility, 'if, in 
favour of entertaining the Catholic claims defiance of such advice, I had determined 
to-night, without at the same time passing to stand aloof to view with indifference 
a censure upon the conduct of the Irish proceedings which, if not legal, were cer- 
government. tainly not to be countenanced or suffered ; 

WhiTe I (lament the introduction of this — to slifit my eyes to the dangers which 
motion, however, I have been somewhat might possi' ly result from such an assem- 
consolcd by seeing it fall into the ‘hands bly in the metropolis of Ireland, assuming 
of my noble friend. My noble friend is (if indeed it intended to assume) the form 
not responsible for ‘the policy of bringing \ and character of a Convention, 
it forward ; and even those who are most Whether the informatioif upon whi<?h 
at variance with him, must concur in ap- the Irish government acted was or was not 
plaudiiig the ability and discretion with correct, — whether the advice which they 
which he has discharged the task devolved received upon Ihe law was sound advice, 
upon him. Agreeing with my noble — are surely not questions to be indirectly 
iriend in many perhaps in most points decided by a vole of the House ofCom- 
ofhisargumeiu, but differing from him as mons. A question as to the vrolatron^ur 
to his conclusion, 1 shall stale the points a positive law, by these or by any 
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trvisaaioDs, would be so far from afford- 1 * I impute not such motives to either 
ing ground for amotion li|ce the present, party. 1 do not believe them of either, 
that it seems to me a sufhcient answer to I believe that the Catholics thought Uicm- 
such a motion to show, that the matter to selves warranted in the inode of their 


which it refers is in a state of judicial pro- 
ems. I cannot think that any thing has 
happened, from the beginning of the un- 
fortunate diilcrences between the govern- 
ment of Ireland and the Catholic Commit- 
tee up to the present moment, which calls* 
upon the House to set to Ireland the fear- 
'*^1 example of an interference, on th< 
paat^of the legislative authority, with the 
regui^t^ourse of tht^legal tribunals. 

It ha^een said that there are cases in 
which a government niighlaact upon the 
bale letter of a law, yet witti a purpose of 
vexation and oppression. Undoubtedly 
written .law must, in the nature of things, 
be often lamentably deficient as a rule of 
moral or political conduct. But surely 
we are not to go into a committee to fa- 
mine and scrutinize into the motives if 
government, so long as in their acts there 
is notiiing legally blamable. TIiq legality 
of their acts niu^ bo taken primd facie^sis 
a presumption of the purity of their mo- 
tives — least until, by some facts or ar- 
guments such as I have not yet heard, a 
strong presumption has been raised the 
contrary way : — and the opinions of those 
legal authorities which the Irish govern- 
ment were bound to respect,— ami in de- 
fiance of which they could not have acted 
without incurring a most severe responsi- 
bility,— -must be taken as presimujition of 
the legality of their conduct uniil those 
authorities are over- ruled by some higher 
decision. * ^ 

Neiihti would the investigation of the 
motives of the governnieiit the only 
bitsiiiess of such a Committee. There is 
aiioliier party, beside the government, 
njamcly, the Catholics themselves, whose 
conduct must necessarily lie subjected to 
the same scrutiny. If the legal applica-, 
lion of the Convention act would not be 
sufficient to acquit the government of ty- 
rannical disposition, neither, by jfaiit}' of 
reasoning, would the legality of the Con- 
vention itself (supposing even that estab- 
lished) be sufficient to acquit the Catlio- 
Iks of an inaputed disposition to turbu- 
lence and mischief, j)' the government 
might be rightly advised in respect to the 
law, and yet might act maliciously, in dis- 
persing or preventing the Convention; 
the Catholics might, on the other hand, 
^tend to^ turn even a lawful assembly to 
joipruper purposes. 


meeting, add proposed to meet fur pur- 
poses perfectly legitimate. #1 believe the 
government to have sincerely apprehended 
danger from such meetings ; and, it is per- 
fectly natural that, being advised that they 
had the power to pranent them, they 
^ould not only have felt themselves ju8ti»> 
I in using that power, but should have 
thought it unjlistifiable not to use it. If 
this be the true state of the case, there is 
nothing for a Committee to inquire into. 
If otherwise, I know not by what means 
a Committee would be enabled to pVobe 
the hearts of men, and search out the mo- 
tives of their conduct. The transaction^ 
#of the last summer therefore appear to me^ 
not only to atVord nif ground for my noble 
friend’s motion ; but, on the contrary, to 
make such a Committee as he has pro- 
posed unadvisable, even though it bad 
been in other respects fit to go into a Com- 
mittee on the other and larger ground 
on which my noble fjiend’s motion is 
founded. 

In approaching the discussion of this 
larger question. 1 am aware that 1 labour 
under great disadvantage. The feelings 
and passions of men are so warmly inte- 
rested on the one side or the other, that 
to engage in the discussion without adopt- 
ing in some measure the views and lan- 
guage of a pariizan, is, I am perfectly 
sensible, to incur the risk of disappointing 
both parties and pleasing neither. Bat 
this disadvantage I am not afraid to en- 
counter. If I know my own heart, 1 come 
o the present question uninflucnred by 
any selfish motives, by any objects either 
[>f power or popularity. I wish merely to 
lo my duty. 1 seek not the triumph of 
either party, but I look to the tranquillity, 
he security, and the happiness of the 
is’hole. 

Much has been said, In the varjous de- 
lates that have taken place cfli this sub- 
ect, of promises made, or understand ingi 
ntered into, at the time of the union, 
Vomiscs, I know of none ; nor do I be- 
ieve tliat any were made. An under- 
standing there certainly was, not expressed 
by any act of the legislature, but fairly to 
be collected from the language of almost 
every inan who spoke in favour of the 
Union in either House of" Parliament 
that, whereas the separate resident legis- 
lature of Ireland, surrounded agitated 
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by local passions and prejudices, was in-'j 
competent to discuss, impartially and dis* 
passionately, the subject of the Catholic 
claims,— *the imperial parliament, after the 
accomplishment of thd Union, being re- 
pioved from Vbe influence of those local 
feelings, and from the sphere of those 
prejudices which obstructed a temperate 
discussion in Ireland, might safely and 
conveniently entertain the question, and 
blight come to a rational and enlighten^! 
decision upon it. ^ 

That time arrived. The Union bfeing 
accomplished, the question was open to« 
discussion ill the united parliament : when 
tin obstacle arose, to the natuiie of which 
it would not be fitting to do more than 
‘allude; but of which 1 believe it may be 
said without hazard of contradiction, that, 
however it might in\pede for a time the 
consummation of their wishes, there is no 
virtuous and loyal Catholic who docs not 
deeply deplore its removal. 

Is it at this moment, when the expecta* 
tions, well or ill founded, under which the 
Union was brought about, might be realiz- 
ed, — when the claims of the Catholics 
might at length, without impediment, be 
submitted to parliamentary consideration 
—is it at this moment that my right hon. 
and learned fi ieiwl would break the word 
of promise to the hopes of the Catholics, 
and shut the door against ihcir expecta- 
tions for ever ? I do not say that the 
claims of the Catholics can this day be 
granted. I do not say with niy noble 
friend that this is the moment for taking 
them into consideration. 1 agree indeed 
with niy noble friend as to the gfeat and 
urgent importance of the subject; but 1 
rather think my noble friend docs not 
agree with me as to the magnitude of the 
difficulties that encompass it. But what* 
ever doubt 1 may entertain as to the view 
which my noble friend lias taken of the 
subject, however much 1 may be disposed 
to question whether he has considered it 
in all ite details, and in all its bearings ; 1 
must own, that my right hon. and learned 
friend has done so much to simplify the 
question,— that if, of the tw'o, 1 must agree 
with the one or the other, I could not re- 
fuse my noble friend the preference. If 
the only Option were, whether wc should 
go on at once to the extreinest limit of 
concession, or should presently retrace 
our slteps, retract former relaxations, and 
re-enact former disabilities ; I could have 
no hesitation as to the aUernatlve for which 
I should give my vote. 


But in the view which 1 take of this 
great question, it is not quite so simple in its 
nature. It cannot, I think, be considered 
without reference to times and circum- 
stances. 'It is not to be decided on ab- 
stract principles alone. Those principfes 
must be modified in their application by 
a view of the actual state of Ireland of 
the relation in which Ireland now stands 
to the wkole of the British empire;— and 
of the situation of that empire, as affected 
bv the present circumstances of the world- 

When 1 look to the present state of olre- 
land, with a great ^nd growing^opula- 
tion ; a population growing, not in num- 
bers only, bu|^'in wealth and intelligence; 
and aspiring, from what they have already 
tasted of freedom, to a more enlarged and 
equal enjoyment of privileges from which 
they are still excluded when 1 consider 
that to this situation, they have been gra- 
dually raised, from a condition wherein 
no class of people had ever before been 
placed by the laws of a Christian country, 
I cannob think it probably, that in this si- 
tuation they should longfcontentcdly con- 
tinue. Neither can I think it wise, if it 
were practicable, to determine upon per- 
manently shutting them out from the pale 
of the constitution. 

It is admitted that since the period of 
their humiliation, the Catholics have dis- 
claimed many of the tenets which were once 
imputed to them, and which formed the 
justification of that system of depression 
gilder which they were formerly holdeii. 
Bnt my right hon. and learned friend 
takes what appears to me rather an unfair 
advantage the good behaviour of the 
Catholics, and attributes it exclusively to 
the benefleial operation of the restrictive 
law's. He does not distinctly avow in- 
deed the intention of restoring those *law$; 
but such, as 1 have already said, is the 
course and tendency of his reasoning; 
^nd no man who follows the argumeiitito 
its legitimate consequences, can doubt that 
this is in fact the implied doctrine of those 
who think with my right hon. and learned 
friend/ The more the Catholic was ft*‘ 
stricted, says niy right hon. and learned 
friend, the more quiet he became. This 
may possibly be true ; bht it is a truth, 
which, if we took.it as the guide of our 
policy, might lead us a little too far. It 
seems somewhat a-kin to the old adage, 
that ** dead men tell no tales:” for it must 
be granted, that the man in whom the best 
powers and faculties of life, civil* freedom, 
and all the social passions, w.ere extin- 
guished, was likely to be quiet enough. 
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But does my right hon and learned 
friend really think that such a system was 
politic ? or that whatever it might have 
been, when justified, or supposed to be jus- 
tified, by necessity, it would be* politic to 
r^ive or to persevere in it now ? Would 
he again place the Catholic in a situation 
in which he should not have the right of 
bequeathing his own property; of educat-^ 
ing his own children ; of exercising any 
of the rights — I will not say of a freeman, 
of a manumitted slave ? Would he 
thOn^i^ndo the work of beneficence which 
has so^i^nourably mstinguished llie pre> 
sent reign? For during the present reign 
it is, and during the latter ilalf of it, that 
the Catholic has been raised from so ab- 
ject a situation to his present comparative- 
ly improved, but imperfect enjoyment ^f 
civil privileges. Or does my right hon. 
and learned friend only think that these 
wise and salutary regulations, though abo- 
lished, ought not to be forgotten r that 
though we have partially, perhaps inipro- 
vidontly, removed the weight of riie chain 
from the limbs <3l* the Catholic, we ought 
to leave a link or two behind, to rerniml 
him that he was once in fetters? 

But without defending, in all their dis- 
gusting detail, those numerous penalties 
and disabilities under which the Catholics 
formerly laboured, my right hon. and 
learned friend contents himself with ask- 
ing, whether what was once so essentially 
necessary to the security of the state, and 
so conducive to its tranqqillity, can now 
be safely cancelled as u.seless ? For my 
own part, 1 answer that l.cannot sec, even 
in the circumstances of thb^past times, a 
suflicient apology for the past system. 1 
cannot conceive any state of»society in 
which such restrictions could be absolutely 
justified. 1 could not, in any state of 
things which my imagination can suggest, 
in a civilized country, among citizens of 
the same soil, approve of such means of 
producing tranquillity. 1 could not give 
my voice for the policy of prof^ping up 
the state by dissociating half its 'subjects 
from the charities of human life; from the 
ties of kindred,— -from the confidence of 
familiarity and friendship, — from all that 
tmdears soci^y to man, and connects him 
through his family with' his country. I 
think such a system must at all times have 
been as mischievous in politics as detest- 
able in morality, however cfFectually it 
may have tranquillized the population 
^hich it proscribed. 

Bui excuses, though not justifications. 


I might perhaps exist in a former slate of 
things^ which do not exist now. The sys« 
tern itself might be defended by arguments 
which do not apply to the fragments of 
that system, broken down ^d scattered as 
it has been in these latter times by the 
silent progress of events, and by the grow* 
ing liberality of the legislature. The onus 
lies, says my right hon. and learned friend> 
, on those who call for innovation, to show 
l^at there is ground for innovating, and 
I iBot we can •innovate with safety. The 
anta lies, it may he answered, on those 
who recommend the preserving, with such 
perverse partiality, tiie disjointed frame of 
a machine; according to th^ir own ■con- 
fession no longer efficient for the purposes 
of coercion and consequent tranquillity. 
Would they preserve what they admit and 
j^regret to be mutilated, and inoperative, as 
matter of examfde, or of warning, to future 
ages ? or as matter of piide and credit to 
the legislative contrivance of our ances- 
tors ? Are they anxious that posterity 
ifiay be enabled to conjecture, from its re- 
mains, how formidable the force of the 
whole complicated instrument must have 
been when it existed in all its terrible per- 
fection, and was worked with an unspar- 
ing hand ? 

My right hon. and learned friend and I 
differ in nothing so much as in this, thatt 
he views and has argued this question as 
if it were solely a religious question, where- 
as 1 feel it my duty to argue it in this 
House upon political grounds alone. My 
right hon. and learned friend has indeed 
declared (and seemed to take credit for 
the candour of the deqlaration) that he 
would not go into the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, or the adoration of saints, or 
other mysterious points of the Popish faith. 
But why did he not go into them^^ Be- 
cause he in effect took them for granted ; 
and argued from them without submitting 
to the inconvenience of proving them. 1 
am sure I cannot undertake to follow my 
right hon. and learned friend,«for*the pur- 
pose of either confuting or confirming his 
constfuctien of the objectionable tenets of 
the Romish church; nor does it appear to 
me necessary or useful to enter into that 

fc ttisition. It would be better suited to 
nvocation of divines, than to an as- 
sembly of legislators. Wh^n the legisla- 
ture selected those points— transubstantia- 
tion, and the like-y-as tests, and as the 
foundations of their* provisions against the 
admission of Papists into the state, it was 
surely not in the spirit of religious con- 
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troversy, — not as intending to dispute withi struggle against Catholic supremacy. la 
priests and bishops upon the mysteries on this country, where the doctrines of the 
their faith, it was not intended by those reformation early prevailed, the Catholics 
who originated the Catholic disquahfica- continued to feel a community of interest 
tions, to decide on abstract points of then- with the Catbolics.of other nations, out- 
logy. TheySook these articles of reli- weighing that ivhich connected them with 
gious creed, as the signs of political opi> their Protestant fellow-subjects, the chii- 
nion; as the distinguishng characteristics dren of the same soil. Under these cir- 
ofalaction in the state,* acting under a cumstances, it might perhaps be neces- 
foreign influenocT connected with a ba- sary for the safely of the stale, that the 
nislied dynasty, and hostile to the govern/ dominant sedt should place the others 
jnent and the constitution of iheir count^. under restrictions and disquaUfication^ ‘ 
They wer^ the marks by which thecri- which should exclude them Iron) all&h^re 
minal was designated, not the crime for* in the government, a/rd from all ij^^S^nce, 
which he was punished. as well as power. But it W'ould surely be 

In tracing.tlie history of the'portal laws, idle to conten/ that a transitory dissension 
and of the long sufl'erings of Ireland, some required, or could justify, a permanent 
gentlemen are fond of going back to re- and irremovable system of coercion. And 
mote and almost forgotten periods ; to it« would be false in point oi Iv'^tprj^ as 
periods when Irclantkwas treated as acoti^ well as in reasoning, toalFirm that ihe re- 
quered country ; and groaned under all ligious struggles, which naturally grew out 
those injuries and oppressions which grew ql such an event as the lleformationj must 
not out of religious schism, but out of po- be considered as currinion to all times, 
litical and military subjugation. I do not and as arising out of causes inseparable 
think It necessary to go so far back either from oui nature. . 

to recount the wrongs of Ireland, or to dt is true that in mis country, and 
suggest the remedy for them. As rea- still more in Ireland, fiom circumstances 
sonable would it be to refer to the Norman peculiar to these kingdoms, religious dis- 
conquest for grievances applicable to this sensions raged unabated for a longer 
country, and to complain at this lime of period than in many other parts of the 
day, of the tyranny of the curfew. But world. But are there no instances in 
part of the way 1 must go back, to find wliich difference of faith has been found 
the origin and object of the restrictions compatible with strict political union ? 
now* under consideration: — 1 must go Within a few years, 1 believ« within thirty 
back as far as the Reformation. years, after the lirst dawn of the Reform- 

Blessed as that great event was in its •atioii, ahd while the rest of Europe was 
general consequences to mankind, and yet convulsed with the divisions arising 
eminently so to this country, by purifying out of it, the Cantons of Switzerland took 
religion of the gro.ss corruptions and abuses the sage and*^cnerous resolution to bury 
which had been engrafted upon it, and all religious animosities, and to live together 
introducing among usihat enlightened and as Christims, without regard to dillerencc 
rational system of religious w'orship which of sect. In .four of these Cantons, .the 
we npw happily enjoy : yet, like all reformed religion was adopted ; a; si;K, 
great and violent changes in the state of the Roman Catholic continued to prevail ; 
human affairs, it was not productive of in the remainder Protestants apd Caiho- 
unmixed good, but brought with it a por- *lics were mixed in equal proportions : and 
tion of inevitable evil. It strengthened in the Diets, in which the general aflajrs 
the reirgio«s principle; but it weakened of the union .were discussed, the two re« 
throughout Europe for a time the principle ligions amic ’bly concurred in the settlc- 
of patriotism ; in some cases supei%eding meiit of their common political interests* 
it, in others coming in conflict with it. From about the middle of the Ifltlr.to the 
The sects into which the nations of Europe beginning of the 1 8th century, when there 
were divided by this event, were influoi^. was a slight interruption toJbeir harmony, 
ed by the zeal of religious controveiH, (which interruption lasted, however, only 
snore than by the love of country. The for a period of six months), and. from 
attachment of Catholics and Protestants tq thence to the time when their indepen- 
their respective persuasions, was often too deuce was swallowed up in the all-da- 
strong for those ties of *duty and affection vouring gulf.of the French Revolution, 
which bind men to their native dime* la did the Cantons of Switzerland*' contiiw^:: 
'Germany the ceforxqed religion had iol toiaainUui),.with this perfect religious in- 

4 . 
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dcpendencftt a perfect and cordial p^iti> 
cal connection. 

It may be objected that however this 
might have* been the case with states of 
such trifling magnitude as the Swiss 
» Camtofis, there would be a difficulty in 
making the application of the same prin- 
ciple to greater states. But what if the 
same might be shown of another and a 
larger country ? What if it had existed 
in Prance itself ? Let not my right hon. 

learned friend suppose that I am 
spehi^lng of revolutionary France; or that 
I, at one or those whom be has 

described as borrowing their opinions upon 
this subject from the ncA philosophy 
which gave birth to that tremendous and 
desolating revolution.— 1 flatter myself 
that 1 am known too well to my right hort. 
and learned fricniL a* I would fain pre- 
sume 1 may be to this House, to be under 
the necessity of defending myself against 
such an imputation. I speak of France in 
her ancient, in her most glorious times ; 
not otdy when was a monardiy, but 
when reigned ovet by the Aionarch whose 
name is the most ajdendid in her history, 
and the«iost cherished in the aflections of 
mankind. I speak of the edict of Nantes, 
issued by Henry 4. After sixty years of 
almost uninterrupted .struggle between the 
two conflicting religions: a struggle of 
open and avowed war, stained with trans- 
actions the most disgraceful to human na- 
ture : transactions the memory of which 
was calculated to keep aliv^ in the breasts 
of the Protestants a jealous suspicion of 
treachery, and an ardent desire of revenge; 
and ill those of tlic Catholi^an appre- 
hension of merited and merciless retalia- 
tion : in this state of mens fliinds in 
France, diflering happily from anything 
that eltisis in Ireland, did Henry 4 think 
that he could not better provide for Ihe 
general tranquillity and safety of the slate, 
than by extciidingequal political privileges 
to all religious descriptions of his subjects. 
Our squabble and difficulty here, ij| about 
the admission to a few political o]hces. 
Hear, Sir, what was tlie enactment of 
Henry 4, of France, upon that subject. 

, Article XXVII. 

" The better to unite Jthc aflections of 
all our subjects, as it is our intent to do, 
and to prevent all complaints in time to 
come : 

« We declare all those who profess or 
tffliy hereafter profess the pretended-rc-* 
fW>nied religion, capable of bolding and 
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‘exercising all situations, dignities, offices, 

> and public trusts whatsoever, royal and 
seignorral, or belonging to the cities or 
towns of our saic) kingdom, or to the 
countries, lands, and lordships in alle- 
giance to us ; notwitbstantnng any oaths 
to the contrary; and to be imliflerently 
admitted and received into such places : 
And our courts of parli^tpent and other 
judges shall content themselves with en-* 
^ring into the lives) morals, religion, 
arm jionest conversation of those who are 
or may be invested with office^ as well of 
*one religion as another ; without exacts 
ing any other oath from them than that in 
the exercise of their charge, they will Well 
and faithfully serve the king, and keep 
the ordinances such as they have been ob- 
served heretofore. And as to such of the 
faid situations, tru8ts,'and offices, as are in 
our own gift, any vacancy arising therein 
shall be filled up, indifferently and with- 
out distinction, by any person capable of 
executing the same; as being a thing 
wfiich tends to the uniting of all our sub- 
jects. It is our intention likewise, that 
those of the reformed religion may be ad- 
mitted into all councils, deliberations, 
meetings, and functions, which belong to 
the situations above mentioned, without 
the possibility of their being, on account 
of their said religion, rejected or prevent- 
ed from enjoying the same.’***^ 


* '' AnxicLE XXVII. 

Afin de reiinir d'autant mieux les vo- 
lontez de nos subjects, romme estnotre in- 
tention, *ct oter toutes plaintes a Tavenir : 

Declaronstous ceux qni font ou feront 
profession de ladite religion pretendue re- 
form^, capables de tenir et exercer tous 
estals, d ignites, offices et charges pub- 
liques quelconques, royales, seigtieuriale.s, 
ou des villes de notredict liuyaume, pays, 
terres et seigneuries de noire obeyssance ; 
nonobslant tous sermons a ce contraires et 
d'estre indifleremmeut admis et receus en 
iceux; et se contenteront nos*Cours de 
Parlem.ens, et autres juges d'informer et 
enquerir sur la vie, moeurs, religion, et 
honneste conversation de ceux qui tont on 
seront pourveus d’offices, tant d^une reli- 
gion que d' autre, sans prendre d’eux au- 
'tre semnent que de bicii ei iidelement ser- 
vir le Jtoy en IVxercise de leurs charges, 
et garder les ordonnances com me il a est^ 
observe de tout tempt.-^Avenant aussi 
vacation des diets estate, charges, et offices 
pour le regard de cent qni seront en notre 
disposition, il y sera par nous pourveu in- 
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Such, then, was the opinion of one of 
the greatest monarch^ that ever reigned 
over til'll or any other nation, in times 
when he had not barely to caleulatc upon 
possible distui\bance and discontent^ but to 
encounter of»en' opposition. His opinion 
is thus practically shewn to have been, 
that even in such circumstances, the* best 
course of proceejling was by conciliation. 
Tfhis was his notion of tranquillizing a 
country. Such an'authority is surely 
to be despised. And, however difficujr it | 
may have ty:fen round, in times of so much 
turbulence, to act fully up to the spirit of 
this benevolent edict, and tp hold the ba- 
lance of imp;irtial toleration wUh a steady 
hand ; yet no man who compares the 
period during which the edict of Nantes 
was in force, with that which succeeded 
its revocation by i^ouis M', will ven> 
lure to state that the system of toleration 
tended to cramp the energies, and blight 
the prosperity of that kingdom. If the 
reign of Louis 1 k is always cited as the 
epoch during which the glory of the French 
monarchy was matured, if his court was 
at once the model and the terror of Eu- 
rope,— it is from that period of his reign, 
when, under the influence of a mistress 
and a confessor, he repealed the edict of 
Nantes, and became the persecutor of his 
subjects, that we are to date the decline of 
that glory. 

It is a singular fact, however, that, inde- 
pendently of the edict of Nantes, and 
even after its revocation, France was al- 
lowed to benefit by services, such as we 
consider as incompatible with th^e safety 
of the dominant religion. Sully was 
placed at the head of her councils ; 
Turenne, Schomberg, and Saxe, were en- 
trusted with the command of her armies. 

What is it — is there any thing, which 
makes intolerance more natural, or more 
necessary to this country ? Is it that a free 
state must necessarily be more rigorous in ' 
withholding political privileges on account 
of religiollis opinions, than a government 
purely monarchical? 1 have referred to 

differemment et ^ans distinction de per- 
sonae capable : comme chose qui regarde 
Tunion de nos subjects. £nten4ons aussi 
que ceux de ladite religion pretendue re- 
fermee puissent estre admis et receus en 
toot conseil, deliberation, assemblies et 
fonctions, qui dependent des choses dessus 
dictes, sans que pour raison de ladite reli- 
gion ils ne puissent estre rejectez ou em- 
pechez d*en jouir." 


the history of other countries to show the 
'Ufisoundness of the proposition, that dif- 
ference of religious opinions is incompati- 
ble with political equality. Our own his- 
tory will show, that, so far from a contrary 
system being absolutely natural and 
cessary to this country, so far from its 
either being indigenous to the soil ; or 
^growing out of the freedom of our con- 
stitution < our restrictions upon the Roman 
Catholic religion have generally originated 
in causes external to this country. I 
that in proportion as those causes cej;sc<m 
operate, the iiecessit^f of those resuiraons, 
and consequently their justification, has 
become less strong. 

From the period of the reformation, 
during the remainder of tti*/ l6tb, and part 
of the following century, a considerable 
portion of the continent was agitaied by 
wars and quarrels of religion. From the 
fime when this country finally adopted 
the reformed religion, the British govern- 
ment lost no opportunity of expressing its 
sympathy with those professing the same 
creed in foreign states,/sometimes inter- 
fering in their favour by negociations, and 
sometimes assisting them by arm^ and it 
was in its turn exposed to the machina- 
tions of foreign powers of the Catliclic 
persuasion, and to the vengeance and in- 
trigues of the Catholic church, in this 
slate of things the government naturally 
entertained a strong and just jealousy of 
ils own Catholic subjects ; and accord - 
ingly we find ^very attack upon the crown 
of England, whether by the arms of a 
foreign Catholic power, or by the spiritual 
head of the»*^'atiiolic church, followed by 
new and more rigorous restrictions upon 
the Catholics of these kingdoms. In Ire- 
land especially, where the reformation did 
not make its way, where it must bi. con- 
fessed that little pains were taken to pro- 
pagate it, in Ireland, which both from the 
predominance of the Catholic religion, 
and from its being the most vulnerable 
point pf the British empire, was chiefly 
the scene o." foreign intrigue, and the point 
of foreign attack, these restrictions were 
multiplied and enforced with peculiar se- 
verity. 

From the reijgn of Eiizalfeth downwards 
even to the prelbnt reign, the statute-book 
exhibits a series of penal provisions, ren- 
dered necessary, or assumed to be so, for 
the purpose of keeping down Catholic 
disaffection ; a disaffection of which the 
dread appears uniformly to hav'e increaitcd 
in proportion to external danger. The 
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war of Philip against Elizabeth, and that 
which followed the rerolutiou in 1GB8 
wore alike the sera and the occasion of new 
penal restrictions upon Ireland. But is it 
not equally true, that the abatement of ex- 
^ terHal danger has allowed a proportionate 
relaxation in the system of internal jealousy 
and restraint ? Was it not reasonable that 
it should do so? And has not the fact been 
conformable to the reason of the thing. 

^ In 1685, the period of the revocation of 
Uta edict of Nantes, the shores of this 
couniTy were covered- with a multitude of 
fiigitive^roni France, imploring asylum 
and protection ; Fugitives ^of what de- 
scription ? Protestant clergy .’ll Flying from 
what? A Popish persecution. When the 
spirit of Popish persecution was thus ac- 
tive abroad, we naturally increased ouV 
guards and securities against a similar 
spint at home. In 1793 again our shores 
are covered with a banished clergy. 0'\' 
what persuasion ? Roman Catholic. Fly- 
ing from what ? An Atheistical persecu- 
tion. — Were thtae events calculated to 
produce similar impressionS ? Or did th^ 
call for similar precautions ? Undoubtedly 
they did not. And blind indeed must 
those persons be to the signs of the times, 
who would apply to cases so different the 
same reasoning; or act upon them by an 
unclistinguishing and inflexible rule of 
conduct. 

But, Sir, we did not so reason or so act. 
The year 1793 ; the period to which I 
have last referred, when the dissension of 
Catholic and Protestant appeared to be 
swallowed up in the wider difference be- 
tween Chrisrian and Anti-ChfStian that 
was the period chosen, and wisely chosen 
by the crown, for recommeftdiTig to the 
legislature of Ireland, the relaxation of 
the penal laws against the Irish Catholics. 
The lesser danger disappeared before the 
tfreater : and the restraints wliich were no 
longer necessary, were properly considered 
as no longer just. 

As much was done for the Irish Cjjitholics 
at this period as perhaps could be^ done, 
while England and Ireland continued se- 
parate kingdoms. The question of ad- 
mission into political •office was wisely, if 
Hof of necessity, deferred till after the 
Union. The Union hapfJiiy did away that 
argument from numbers, which (in my 
judgment) has been always as unwisely 
urged on one side of this question, as un- 
fairly ansjyered on the other. Most un- 
i^scly is it urged by the friends of the Ca- 
tholics ; for tfie boast of numbers sounds 
(VOL. XXIO 
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ioo like an aUempi at intimidation : but 
«most unfairly is it held out on the other 
side, to intimidate us the other way ; and 
lo induce ua to withhold even what it 
might be right tb grant, because the 
claimants form a large pre^rtion of our 
population. 

The Union* however, puls an end to the 
I danger of this argument, without deslroy- 
*ing whatever be its legilibfato force. The^ 
i^^mbers of the Irish Catholics, merged in 
the*>vhole pop^jUtion of the United King- 
domj have ceased lo be /ormijlnble from 
•their relative, withciyt ceasing to be re- 
spectable from their positive amount. 

Such ‘being the advantage derived to 
this question fiorn the Union, 1 confess 1 
am astonished to find, that some among the 
Catholics call for a repeal of the Union; 
ind that an hon. ge'atleman, a strenuous 
advocate of the Catholic cause, has given 
notice of a motion to that cffect-^Repcal 
the Union ! Restore the Heptarchy as 
soon! — 'Hie measure itself is simply im- 
possible. But with such a question de- 
pending in the House, I doubt how far it 
is possible to entertain the consideration 
of the present subject to any useful pur- 
pose. For, suppose the hon. gentleman to 
succeed in procuring the repeal of the 
Union; not only might it become unsafe 
to concede the Catholic claims at all ; but 
in this House we could not even discuss 
them with propriety. This House could 
not presume to determine on a subject 
which w'ould then belong to separate Ire- 
land alone. 

Scarcely less unfair than the use of the 
argument derived from numbers, is that 
which is often made of the concessions 
heretofore granted to the Catholics by the 
legislature. It is affirmed, that those con- 
cessions have been extorted in times of 
trouble and danger : that advantage has 
been taken of the distresses of the crown, 
to bring forward claims *01 the moment 
when it had no means of resisting thena. 
Nothing can be more untrue than this 
statement : which proceeds entirely on a 
confusion between the claims of Ireland, 
as against England, and those of the Ca*» 
tholics of Ireland ; which are totally idrf- 
ferent things. I will not now enter into 
any inquiry, whether the concessions made 
to Ireland in 1782, were or were ivot wrung 
from the British government by the ne- 
cessities and difficulties of the times. It 
is sufficient to remailc, that those conces* 
sions were not concessions to the Ca- 
tholics, but to the Protestant parliament 
(2 M) 
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of Ireland ; that in the boasted adjnstnipnt 
(as it was railed) nf not one wor«I 

V IS contained which ameliorated the situa- 
tion of the Catholics, or in wiy decree af- 
fected tiu'ir interests. So far is it born 
being triir,\'at what has been granted to 
them has been granted to menace ; that it 
has not, in point of fart, been granted 
even to Mippliration. Their petitions had 
^ bo' D rejer ted^ by the lrif.h parliament ; 
and the crown afterwaids voluntarily 
forward, and ^u^ge^.lfd to. that parliamciit 
a sponianctois compliance with the prayers 
which it had prc\innsly refused. And tv> 
this is to bn added, that in almost every 
statute uhi^li lias pas^^ed to improve the 
situation of the Catholics, their uniformly 
peareahin and loyal conduct has been 
I'pciled in the preamble, as occasioning 
ami justifying the concession. 

In looking at the nature and extent of 
the concessions wlucli have tiuis been 
nnde to the Catholics, and at the state in 
which they were left at the llnitui, will 
aiiV man contend, that rhe point at which 
those concovssions have stopped can have 
been selected as that at which it was 
seriously intended they should remain ? 
T* it not obvious upon the slightest con* 
sldcratlon, that to have opened the elective 
franchise to the (^atholics, and to preclude 
the exercise ol it in favour of candidates 
of ihcir own pei suasion ; that to have ad- 
mitted them to the bar, and to ext lnde 
them from the bench, would, if < on«;idered 
as a permanent arrangement, be one ot a 
most perverse and dangerous nature ^ But 
it would be perfectly intelligible diat such 
concessions should be made by degrees ; 
and that the consummation of them, and 
especially that the admission to scats in 
(be House of (.'omiiions, should havc'been 
purposely postponed till after the Union 
of the two parliaments. 

I protest, if I were to look upon the 
arrangement as permanent, I fchould doubt 
whether the seat in the House of Commons 
might TtioU have been granted with less 
danger, than the right of voting for members, 
disjoined from the eligibility to serve.* In the 
former case the conduct of the Catholic 
member would haVe. been influenced and 
controuled by his Protestant constituents : 
but the irresponsible exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise admits of no controul ; and, 
powerful as the Catholics are, and growing 
daily more and more power fnl by the 
growing extent of their property, how is 
it to be supposed that the Catholic con- 
Btituents should not influence and controul 


the conduct of their Protestant represen- 
tative ? It was natural to postpone (he ad- 
mission into parliament till the Union, lest 
there should be in time a preponderance 
of Catholic members in the local parlia- 
ment of Ireland : but as applied t(fi the 
United parliament, I profess, 1 see no 
danger from the admission of Catholic 
members from Ireland, which does not 
arise in an equal, or in a more eminent 
degree from the power of returning meii^- 
bers being vested in the Catholic popu- 
lation. . 

Look next to the situation Irish 

bar. In proportion as other walks of liberal 
profession Jte shut to the Catholics, must 
the numbers of them be greater who will 
naturally flock into the profession of the 
law. Comparing the amount of the Ca- 
tholic with that of the Protestant popu- 
lation in Ireland, at no distant time a great 
i proportion of the bar must be of the Ca- 
tholic persuasion. There is no reason on 
which to presume, that the talents of the 
Cathobc barristers wulb not be equal to 
Hiose of their Trotestam competitors; and 
it is in the very nature of things, that so 
long as the Catholic population* are de- 
pressed below tile level of their Protestant 
fellow-subjects, they should feel towards 
each other with the spirit of a sect, and 
preferably throw their business into the 
hands of those of their own persuasion.— I 
have the highest opinion of the profession 
of the law ; a profession which has pro- 
duced' so mauy eminent men, ornaments 
and supports of the state ; and which is 
generally characterized as much by libe- 
ral ity as byr^lents. But it is no disparage- 
ment of that honourable and able profes- 
sion to s!^y;'that great talents are won to 
the syppori of the state by honourable ex- 
pectations, and by the prospects bf just 
reward. And if the bar of Ireland are to 
be illiheralized (if I may use that word to 
express my meaning,) and their views to 
be contracted and debased, by being con- 
fined ijfierely to the acquisition of money, 
to the exci ision of any object of honour- 
able distinction — would not the character 
of the bar be materially altered ? And 
ought we not seriously to consider what 
might be the danger to the state froitf a 
body of such ability and influence, if an 
impassable limit and barrier were to be put 
to the hopes and exertions of a generous 
ambition ? 

They who refer to the French revolution, 
and justly refer to it, as a lesson bf dreadThl 
warning, would do well to consider some 
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of the leading priuciplesi and predisposing 
causes^ I will not say from which it arose, 
but by which the mass of the French 
people were prepared for it. None of 
these causes was more prominent or more 
» universally acknowledged by all thinking 
men, th^ the existence of those fanciful 
and artificial barriers, by which an in- 
superable line of separation was drawn 
between the higher ranks of tl>c com- 
munity, and those whose wealth, or talents 
and services, might raise them to acquired 
eminence. This liqe was drawn with 
precisioi. , and observed with rigour ; but 
it was. drawn only in the manners and 
prejudices of society. Hej*e you have 
established it by statute ; and established 
it against a profession, whose daily studies 
are conversant with the constitution of 
slates, and with the general principles of 
human society.-— whose daily practice is 
of a nature to kindle and keep alive thq 
spirit of aspiring ambition,— whose habits 
and qualities fit them to be leaders of the 
people^ 

Look forward u few years to the period 
when the mass of.lhe bar being Catholic ; 
and ibetmass of the business in their hands, 
a briefless Protestant must neveitheless be j 
selected to fill any vacancy on the bench. 
Every one knows what is the reciprocal 
intluence of an enlightened bench, and an 
enlightened bar; the mutual check and 
controul of authority on the one side, and 
of opinion on the other. Conceive a slate 
of things in which that check should cease 
to operate on one side, by the loss of that 
eminence which is the souj of all authority 
on the bench, conceive a'Mfatliolic bar 
pleauiing to Catholic juries, before judges 
who have been placed upon the bench, not 
for thetr wisdom but for their faijl^b, and 
imagine what consequences must follow I 

1 do not say that this is now the case, 1 
know it is otherwise ; but 1 am tracing 
the inevitable operation, in times to come,^ 
of principles to which the concessions al- 
ready made to the Roman Catholics have 
given life and activity. 1 am coiilending 
ai^ainst the proposition, that the. rerhaining 
disabilities can be maintained for ever. I 
am contending that |he principles of the 
question are principles of expediency and 
of time ; not fixed, no-l immutable, not 
eternal. 1 am contending that the con- 
dition of the Catholics, after what has been 
done for them, must be necessarily pro- 
gressive : unless indeed you are prepared 
^ go b^ck instead of forward. And 1 
ask, can you go back? 
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All this may be very much to be la- 
mented. It may be unlucky that we are 
brought into a situation in which we can- 
not stand still, and in v\hich we can neither 
go on nor recede with safct 3 ^ lam not of 
that opinion : but that opir lOii 1 am not 
now arguing ; uor am 1 boimd Co argue it. 

I am only arguing that such is the state of 
things, however it may liave become so; 
'whether by negligence, oT by impolicy, 
or by a justaiiti pi ovideni design. A prac-’* 
tic^l statesman w'ili take things as tie finds 
them ; and will adapt his measures to 
wbat he finds, instead uV lanu^iiling over 
irretrievable errors, if errors they be, and 
wishing their consequences revcised and 
undone. " 

Look next at your a^m 3 ^ War is not 
now, as ii has been in former times, an oc- 
casional and transitory evil. It iiiuhl be 
considered, in the present slate of Lurope, 
as a perru-inent liabit.asthe very i Inncnt in 
which this country must breathe and have 
its being. You have admitted Catholic 
ufilcers into \c»ur army ; but you exciude 
them Iroin the higher ranks of i( Your 
army swairns wiili i.\ilholic s()ldi-:*rs. To 
the Irish miliiii von do not scruple to en- 
trust a pal I ol the di ft ncc of Cre at Britain 
itself. Ihotestant generals, in oilier conn*, 
tries, have commanded Laihoiic anmes. 
Foreigners of whose lelicion vve lt>ke little 
note, may command Piotestant British 
soldiers here. But no native Catholic is 
to be pennilletl to hold a conimaml over 
his fclluw'-subjccts, of whatever religion 
they may be. Can this state of things in 
such a state of the woiid, be permanent.'' 

i hai^'e heatd, nuletd, one unswei to ail 
these ai'mmieiits, which, as 1 oi)Scrvcd, 
^vas hailed with acclamation by sonio 
gentlemen opposite to me. It is tins; that 
the great objects of ambition, whether 
civil, political, or military, from which the 
Catholics aie now excluded, could fall to 
the lot only of a few of the higher 
among them ; and that it is nit re piettiue 
to suppose that the influence of liitir dis- 
appointment and di.«conient can ailed the 
body of the people. O ! profound ignor- 
ance of human nature! if tht: objects 
of honourable ambitioH operated as incite- 
ments only to tho.M* who may be proved 
by a calculation of chances to leave a rea- 
sonable hope of utiainmg them ! As il the 
aspiration afur things too high to be with- 
in the reach of probable achievement, 
were not the surest pledj^e of excellence, 
even in the discharge of inferior duties ! 

As if ths single lord chancellorship, which 
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it is so many thousand to one that any 
given individual does not reach, were not«j 
yet that which fills your bar, and throngs 
your inns of court with multitudes of 
men, capable, of discharging its functions! 
As if the r\»oval of this single prize, 
though you might show by irrefragable 
aritiiinetic tliat it did not in fact allectthe 
prospects of one man out of ten thousand, 
^would not yet Be* felt as touching and de- 
grading the wlmle ! As if, wlion some 
climbing spirit having" ncady reachecHbe 
topmost rojind of the ladder of ambition, 
was there met by a ^ntence of perpetual* 
exclusion, the crowd of his fellow-citizens, 
who had u.iUdied and cheered his ascent. 
Would not sympathize in Ins final ill suc- 
cess ! As if they would not feel, however 
little pretension they might have them- 
selves to vise to a similar emim nr e and tJi 
experience similar disappointment, that it 
was somewhat hard upon iheir children, 
and iheir cltildn n*s children, that they too 
should contiiiue to bear about with them 
in their native land, a brand of natural in- 
fVriority^an inheritable and indelible stain 
like that of castor of colour, not incapacita- 
ting them, indeed, for the toil of honour- 
able exertion, but precluding them for 
ever from distinction and reward ! 

But am 1 therefore prepared to concede 
every thing that is rctjuircd, to concede it 
without delay, to concede it without con- 
dition or limitation? No such thing. The 
time when the brand of disqualiBcation 
shall be removed ; the period or the gene- 
ration in which the stain of incapacity shall 
be considered as worn out or washed away, 

1 am not now pretending to define. I do 
not say that this is the moment: but 1 do 
say that it is utterly inconcTivable to me, 
that any man should talk of the present 
as a stale of things which can endure for 
ever ; that any man should think that we 
are now arrived at the point at which 
legislative wisdom can stop, and expect con- 
tented ac(|uiescence ; that any man should 
rcconiml^Dd a vote, which is to confirm 
this state of things, and to extinguish the 
hope of any future change, as lh6 best 
mode of tranquillizing Ireland. 

But then the dangers of any fresh 
concession! the dangers of a Catholic 
chancellor, or a Catholic general, in- 
fluenced by the Pope, and tJie Pope in the 
power of Huonaparte ! What could we 
look for in such a case, but the subversion 
of the dbostiiution, and the conquest of the 
kingdom ? 

1 confess 1 think that those who are 


appalled by these terrors, do give a rein 
to their imagination, rather than consult 
their sober judgment. J think too, that 
under the influence of an imaginary fear» 
they overlook nearer and more substan- 
tial dangers. ^ 

There have been times, no doubt, when 
(as I have already had occasion to state) 
the tie of community of religion was 
stronger than that of a common country ; 
W'hen the geographer might have di8< 
tinguislied the divisions of the map of 
Europe by two colours, t>ne denoting the 
Catholic, and the* other the formed 
religion ; and when the same distinction 
that describeit differences of faith would 
have implied, at the same time, the re- 
spective policy, connections, and alliances 
of the several states of Europe. But, 
thanks to Buonaparte for this incidental 
good arising from his various arts of 
Usurpation and atrocity ; he has exalted 
and called into action the feelings of 
patriotism, and taught them to supersede 
that fellowship whicfi ^grew herelofore 
oat of similarity of religious profession. 
The dillerent nations of the civilized 
world may now, as heretofore, te cha« 
racterized by only two descriptions—- but 
these descriptions are no longer Ca- 
tholic or Protestant, but French or not 
French. 

If leagues have been formed in other 
times of Catholic powers, against the 
advancement of the Protestant cause and 
interests, whilf, states which had em- 
braced the tenets of the reformed religion 
have combined .on the other band to re- 
duce the pe^censions of the ancient and 
corrupted ccclesiasiical establishment ; 
let us see fior^v far the distinctions, founded 
upon .vsligit us differences, would apply 
to the existing state of the world. What 
is in this respect the conduct of Buona- 
parte, the sovereign of France, the suc- 
cessor of Charlemagne, the eldest son of 
the church ? Is his a Catholic league ? 
Is it ojily with Catholic sovereigns and 
Cotholic stal ?8 that he forms his connec- 
tions, or to them alone that he extends 
the benefit of what he calls his protec- 
tion ? Look, 1 say, at the map of Europe : 
see Lutheran Saxoii}’', knit to hiiiir^ 
alliance: see GeWnany, whether reform- 
ed or Catholic, portioneti out at his wilt : 
see Protestant Denmark- wailing on hia 
nod, and Protestant Sweden shrinking at 
bis frown ; see Calvinistic Holland swal- 
lower! up into liis empire ; Calvinisttb* 
Prussia trembling at his footstool ; and 
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Uncatbolic Russia struggling in hif« toils ! 
Yet there are those who seem to- think,« 
that the power of the Pope is, after all, 
the formid'able part of the great confe- 
deracy which Buonaparte has ih\x% array- 
edP against u$ who, amidst a combina- 
tion thus extensire, thus violent, and held 
together by principles with which reli- 
gion (it might be thought) has very, 
little to do, can see no ^eal ^dangers, 

, against which we hare to guard, but in 
the debates respecting the concordat and 
the liberties of the Jljallican Church;— 
there 'are those vftio apprehend that, 
weary of ordinary warfare, Buonaparte 
is about to substitute the tRunders or the 
Vatican, for those of the mere mortal 
artillery, by which he has shaken and 
subjugated Europe ; — that after exhaustiAg 
all terrestrial means of attack, he waits 
only for our consent to the Catholic pe- 
tition, to resort to a spiritual assault ; io 
call in the aid of bulls and indulp^ences, 
and the other machinery of ecclesiastical 
hostilities | * 

Qiitcquiil habeut i^Ioruin arfharnentaria ! 

There is, however, one remarkable cir- 
cunistafKc in the present state of Europe, 
which might suggest to the most timid 
and avve-stricker4 observer of superstitious 
indications, a doubt at least, whether the 
principle of religious antipathy be indeed 
so busy in the world at this moment as 
he imagines : whether this league of 
almost all the Protc.stant states of .Europe 
with France, be indeed directed to the* 
express object of subverting the Protes- 
tant religion in this coiin^rA^ and irt^pos- 
ing upon us a Catholic iiii<?rarchy, and 
a Catholic sovereign. In cme comer of 
Europe, and in one *aT<me,S^ere exists 
a spirit of resistance to France ; arxl this 
— sirigularly enough, and as if for the 
express purpose of banishing all notion 
of religious difference from the quarrel— 
exists among nations the most bigoted 
to the Roman Catholic faith of alt the 
nations of Europe, namely, am<j^ng the 
inhabitants of the peninsula. Thl;y are 
precisely the people who most steadily, 
sincerely, and bravely have opposed 
tl yms elves to Buonaparte’s schemes of 
cffRfliest and dominion; an opposition 
quite unintelligible, if this be really a 
religious war. What ? shall it be in the 
kingdoms the moat abjectly submitted to 
the Papal authority ,<-hin the strong holds 
of the inouisition itself shall it be, that | 
fTie standard of rebellion to the Pope, ' 
acting (as we are taught to apprehend) 
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through the instrumentality of Buona* 

I parley shalP be raised, and raised with 
impunity ? — Arid yet shall we be gravely 
told, iliat, dn the ^ame and authority of 
the Po|^e, Buonaparte will yivrest Ireland 
from Great Britain ? — Ifi^he Pope can 
conquer for Buonaparte, why does he not 
conquer the Peninsula for him ? Why is 
Spain yet upheld by Vrptestant alliance, 
and Portugal yet sheltered by heretical 
arms ? A breath of rhe church, a nod 
of^he tiara, 'shpurd surely dissipate this 
unnatural, this anti- 5 :&fho]ie combina* 
tion. * 

Fortunately,” Sir, in this instance we 
act more wisely than we reason. We do 
not distrust the disposition of the nations 
of the Peninsula to oppose a stout resis- 
tance to the French power, because that 
power is predominant over the I’ope, who 
is in his turn undeniably predominant 
over the spiritual concerns of those na- 
tions. Not but we know very well that 
times have been, when that circum* 
stance would have been of great impor- 
tance and effect in the success of the 
war : but we know that those times are 
past — past for every country upon earth# 
it seems, except Ireland : — and, in the 
name of common sense, why not for Ire* 
land too ? 

Well and wisely have we done, in 
uniting ourselves to the cause of those 
gallant and oppressed nations: w'iseiy 
for our own interest as well as for our 
glory. The page which records our eft- 
forts in the peninsular war will be among 
the brightest in our history. But strange 
indeed, and perplexing <will be the duty 
of the historian, who shall have to blend 
with those annals of courage and renown, 
a faithful relation of the fears which 
prevent us from entertaining the petitions 
of the Irish Catholics ; who shall con- 
trast the jealousy and suspicion with 
which we regard the population of Ca* 
tholic Ireland, with the fearless^ss with 
which we pour forth that 'populatioo 
in the Just cause of Catholic Spain. 

It "would really seem as if .the mighty 
perils with which we are surrounded, had 
confu.sed our sense of the real nature of 
our danger. Our danger is from a migh- 
ty deluge which threatens to overwhelm 
us:— but we are crying ''fire!” as two 
centuries ago. 7'he convulsions of the 
earth have diverted .into a new channel 
that stream which formed the line of 
demarkation between the dilicrent deno- 
minations of mankind but we stand 
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hesitating on the brink of the anmnr 
channel, which is left dry ; fancy 
it still impassable. 

Bat any farther concessiobs ‘to the 
Catholics t)f li*’ land, it is contended, will 
lead to the o»’fcrthrow of the established 
chnrchi and theiewith to that of the. civil j 
constitution. In this part of the argu- j 
niciit it must at least be ailmitte<i iltat 
fije onva probmidi lies with tlio‘-c* . who 
make the assertion. . Hy 
throiii;!! what pioeess, is this exten/\’e 
mischief ti/ be e.'^^cted r — Surely those 
who have so clear'^tu oppr^-henNioii of 
the danjjer, can in some degree^ define 
the inode in'' which it is to be brought 
upon us. 

The bulk of the (‘atholics are ignorant 
and unenlightened, says niy right hon« 
and learned friend, and are under the in- 
fluence of a priesthood, who are subser- 
vient to the Pope. — Well: but the power 
of an unenlightened and ignorant inuhi- 
tude consists in physical force. I low will 
that be increased by the admission o! 
some of those who would naturally be 
looked up to by the multitude as their 
leaders, into the advantages of the civil 
constitution, into the offices of the state, 
into magistracies of the law, into seats in 
parliament, inlocornmands in the army ? — 
But the danger is said to be in these very 
admissions. Well : then, it must be a 
dang*er of a diilereni sort— a danger not of 
force, but of reason — a danger that the 
Catholic minister will win over his col- 
leagues, that the Catholic colonel will se- 
duce his regiment, that the Catholic iiicrn- 
bei* will persuade this House to counte- 
nance and bring about this fundamental 
change in the constitution. Is it in this 
way that the mischief is to be eflecied? 

My right hon. and learned friend pro- 
fesses not to enter into the par»icular doc- 
trines of the Uqman Catholic Church, nor 
even to impute in these days, to persons 
of ihat*.persnasion, the wicked and pes- 
tilent tenets w iiich our oath of abjuration 
disclaims. On what principle then are 
the fears of my right hon. and Uarned 
friend founded ? for surely it was in re- 
fermre to those tenets that the precautions 
aga.nst the admission of Catliolics into the 
state were framed. 

it j.s moM true that tlic Catholic Religion, 
where predominant, is itJ-elf of an intole- 
rant ebarncter : hiit.a]though that be so, 
it does not follow m theory, nor is it true 
in (act, tint in states not Catholic, that 
under rrotes^ant establishments— the Ca* 
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I tholi'.'s have been found intractable and 
' (iirbuienc subjects. But if such attempts 
I should be made as my right hon. and 
learned ft^iend apprehends, how are they 
to 1)0 met ? By reason ; and if that should 
provo insuilicient, by force. It would be 
presumptuous in me to recall the atten- 
tion of my right hon. and learned friend 
•(^killed as he necessarily is in that branch 
of histor^T far beyond any knowledge of 
it that it can have fallen to my Jot to ac- 
quire) to the history of the primitive 
Christian Church, before it became civilly 
and politically established, before' it at- 
tracted the pp)teciion, and mounted the 
throne of the *Caesars. Yet in looking at 
this question as a question of reason, it is 
not immaterial to observe, thiit the preten- 
sion to exercise, or to share the sovereign 
authority, is not one which the history of 
the Roman Catholic Church would autho- 
iVze it to put forward as essential to its 
existence. — Reason, lobe sure, avails Intle 
against force ; but here foice and reason 
would be on the same sidb. And, should 
the Catholics be wicked t’bough as well as 
mad enough to attempt the establishment 
of their religion as the religioti of the state, 
the attempt must be met and dei’eaietl by 
the same means which would be Ubed to 
suppress any other mode of rebellion. Let 
it not be forgotten, however, all tins time, 
that the question is not whether we shall 
now begin to give to the Catholics any 
rights, influence, and power ; we liave given 
‘them the ineanr of acquiring a great moral 
force in society ; and the question now is, 
w'hether we can .annihilate the foice that 
we have bdftWcil ? and if not, wdiether 
we should ^o^ do wisely to reconcile thciu 
to the leg'niSiate u5e of that force by a.s- 
simila^ng it to the civil con^lilutiun ? 

] confess, Sir, that though 1 despise not 
any fears which good men and wise men, 
like my riglit hon. anil learned friend, 
profess to feel, I cannot contemplate the 
Church of England with all her piety and 
]earniii*g, with all her just influence, her 
honours am. ctidownienis, and yet appre- 
hend that she wants strength to defend 
herself! This is not the time nor the place 
to inquire what arc the real dangers to 
which the Church of England is exposed; 
but I think, that whatever they may be, 
they exist in very diflerent causes, and 
in very different quarters from those 
against which w'e are now so loudly 
called upon to guard. Not but if any dan- 
ger be apprehended to the Church %( 
England, from whatever quarter, I for one. 
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—and this House— and this country,— profess^xtlin pretendt'd reformed reUgion, 
will lie ready to come forward with ih^ and others vvho have adliered to their 
most streijuous exertions in her support ; parly r-pP what estate, quality, or con- 
a support due to her from the Uve and ve- dilion so held and constrained by 

neration of all to whom she administers all due &iid feasonable nietfhs, and under 


consolation and hope — due even from 
sectaries themselves, to a church which, 
nursed in persecution, herself learned 
mercy ; a church which, purified and con» 
secrated by the blood o£ martyrs, has 
learned to extend toleration to all con- 
scientious dissent; a church riveted in the 
affeclions of so la|ge a portion of the 
community, and inseparably allied with the 
state, which she sanctifies ^id guarantees! 
Such a church may surely uid defiance to 
any dangers with which the change of the 
civil stale of the Roman Catholics,— from 
wbat/they now are to what they aim at 
being,— ran possibly be supposed to 
throaten her. I 

Rut 1 repeat, the onus probanili lies on 
those vvlio affirm the church to be in daii- 
gf'i*.— One point, and (sofara'il recollect,) : 
one only, has Ltcn distinjiily specified by | 
rny right hon. Jnd learned friend, f' 
Catholics would seek to avoid the pay- 1 
ment ^ tylhes to the Established Church, | 
or even to obtain them for themselves. 
Now 1 venture to flatter tnyself, that I can i 
set my right hon. and learned friend's | 
mind sornewlnt more at case upon this 
point. Presuming his alarm to be— not 
that the Catholics will try to get lythes or 
any other species of properly by force ; 
(in that case, as 1 have «aid, fofee must 
be met by force ; and llialt case might 
arise just as well to^morro^ after the 
repeal of all ilu^remaining fflsabililie.s) — 
piesuming iny rift ht hqir j^nd iearued 
friend's alarm to be,Tli!it atr^t^dmitting 
them into civil oflice, after takinn^fF the ' 
bar and brand of religious incapacity, it ; 
will be ditficull in point of argument, to 
insist upon their continuing to pay tythes^ 
to the Protestant Clergy — if this be (as I 
imagine) the nature of my right hon. and 
learned friend’s difficulty, I really flatter 
myself that 1 can in a great meagre re- 
lieve him from it. 1 turn once more to 
that splendid instrument of Catholic tole- 
ration to whi(;|i 1 have before referred, the ^ 
efltPPof Nantes ; and close to the article | 
which I before read, (admitting those of! 
the reformed religion to all offices civil 
and political,) I find the following enact- 
ment with respect to the payment, of 
^thes. Y 

’ Article KXV. 

" We will and command, that all who 


I the peilfiUie.s contained iif the edicts al- 
' ready in force on this subject, to pay and 
discharge the usual tythes to the curates 
and other ecclesiastics,, and to ail such to 
whonh they may properly belong, accorc^ 
ing the* usages and'eustoms of the dif- 
feridj^roVinfce^"* 

I tmitk ihfti (tatholir*:‘'Wni Have no rea- 
son to| edict of Nantes be 

; takeiK^s the measure and mode of Protes- 
I taut coVicession to them : amd my right 
lion, and learned friend sees that, after 
that model, he has nothing to fear for the 
^tythes of the Established Church. 

Another point upon which my right 
hon. and learned friend has much insisted 
is, the w'ant of the security to the crown, 
ari.sing from tho refusal by the Catholics 
(d*the proposed re/o on the nomination of 
their bishops. Certainly, it may be mat- 
ter of consideration, whether this would 
not be a reasonable and proper .security ; 
and if so, whether it might not yet be ob- 
tained. In Russia, much more than a iiev 
gative on the nomination of the Catholic 
llishops, by agreement (as I believe) with 
the Court of Rome, is exercised by th^ 
emperor, the nomination is actually made 
j by him. The emperor appoints' the 
bishop, and recommends him to (he Pope 
for consecration and ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, which are never refused. J know not 
whut ceuld be the pretext for withholding 
the same thing, if thought necessary aud 
desirable here. 

But 1 own it seems to me a great error 
to look at this question as if it were to be 
settled by a tedious and intricate rre<gotia- 
lion between parliament and the Catho- 
lics, as between two hostile powers. That 
is, in my view, not the just notion of what 
ought to be an act of legislature* The 

“ Dixmes. Art. XXV. 

* Voulons et ordonnons quo tous ceux d« 
ladite religion pretendue reformee ct au- 
tres qui ont suivi leur parti, quelque estat, 
quality ou condition qu'ils soient, soient 
tenus et contraints par toutes voyes dcues 
et raisonnables et sous les peines contenues 
aux edicts sur cc faits, de payer ct ac- 
quitter les dixnics^aux cures et autres cc- 
clesiastiques et d tous autres d qui elles ap- 
partiennenfc selon 1* usage et coustume des 
lieox.'^ 
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executive government mu^t i/necesserily 
arrange the details of the meaisurff before 
it is recommended to the deljber'ation of 
parliament. It is, thereforj^, thditj^do not 
think it necdssary or useRil 'toVnier hero 
into any discussion, as to what ihight or 
might not be the proper securities binder 
ivhicb any farther concession n^ight be 
made. Such drstussion could only tend 
lo embarrass and render more difTicAlt the 
task of the executive governm^t, jjstas 
the previoiu suggestion vn3 examms^ion 
of the tcrins of d* 'treaty ^.pbac!^ In this 
House, would cmbVfra-i 4*ht-subi»equent 
arrangement of the articles* of that^reaty 
out of doors.' ♦ 

I hardly know whether it be necessary 
to say a word upon the claim of right, as 
set up, or supposed to be set up, by somo 
vehement and wrongheaded friends of 
the Catholics, a claim utterly untenable, 
and one which, like the question of the 
repeal of the Union, hardly admits of 
being made matter of argument. It is not 
at this time of day to be made matter of 
dispute whether there exists a paramount 
right and duty in the supreme power of a 
state to provide for its own conservation. 
The question is not whether it he competent 
to parliament to defend the constitution 
by excluding from political ofRce any 
class or description of persons who could 
*"not , be admitted without danger ; the 
point in doubt is not whether parliament 
has the right to continue the disabilities, 
but whether or no, the causes in which 
they originated having ceased to operate, 
it might not he expedient to strengthen 
the const! tution,i}y admitting four millions 
of men to a participation of its benefits, 
and to an interest in its security, rather 
than to continue an unnecessary guard 
agaittst the shadows of past dangers. As 
to the mode and conditions of their ad- 
mission, parliament is to judge. Let those 
conditions be as carefully contrived as the 
wisdonrof man, as the jealousy of esta- 
blishment can desire. Whatever they 
shall be, let parliament annex them the 
boon, and then let those to whom the 
boon is offered, be^left to accept or reject 
it, accompanied by these conditions. 

But I do not think that it is in a Com* 
mittee of this House, such as is proposed 
to«night, that such a measure can most be- 
neficially originate. The Catholics them- 
, selves do not appear to' be of that opinion, 
fi>r they have announced their intention of 
waiting till the expiration of the restric- 
tions upon the Regent, and of then fram- 


ing and carrying up a petition to the 
' throne. In this they appear to me to act 
judiciously. It is by a recommendation 
from the throne that they have received 
nearly all the benefits that have heeneph- 
ferred on them during the course of nis 
Majesty's reign: In the delicate and com- 
plicated circumstances of a case involving 
so many interests and so many prejudices, 
and so much, detail of consideration and 
arrangement, the executive government is 
alone adequate to prepare and introduce a 
measure calculated /to answer the great 
object in view. A iheasui'e so prepared 
would be brd|pght in the most convenient 
and expedient manner before this House ; 
where it is obvious that questions requir- 
ing so much delicacy of management 
cannot he advantageonsy discus£ii=*d- in all 
their detail. The retractation of the offered 
Veto is a sufficient proof of this proposi- 
non. The intention is avowed of peti- 
tioning the throne : how that petition may 
be received, no man is authorized to con- 
jecture : yetthpre are nofwanting grounds 
of* hope to the Catholic^, that it may be 
received favourably : ^in such circum- 
stances the warmest friend of the Vticasure 
might have allowed time for making the 
experiment, and have refrained from 
bringing the matter before parliament, 
either to intercept the coming grace of 
the throne, or to anticipate a disappoint- 
ment, which I know not what right we 
have to presume. 

No'fhan can be ignorant of the preju- 
dices exisiidg in many classes of the com- 
munity ih t^is’ country against the con- 
cession of Ae Catholic claims. I can en- 
tertain no^ddj^ih^ that .•ftese prejudices will 
be gradu')^iy overcome by reflection and 
reaSiMcfing : because 1 have the strongest 
conviction tliat reason is on the ?»ide of the 
concession ; and with time in this country 
reason always niakes its way. 

But nothing could tend more effectually 
to soften these prejudices than to see the 
questiph in the hands of the executive go- 
vernment, and as it is one which, in the 
present state of the world, cannot be put 
altogether aside, 1 do most earnestly hope 
that those to whom'the conduct of the ex- 
ecutive government may he coinifitCEed, 
be their individual bias what it may, wilt 
feel it a duty to look at this question in 
all its detail and in all its bearings, but to 
look at it in all its magnitude also, and 
forthwith to set about the digesting such a 
plan as may hrii/g it into a practical shape 
^or equitable and final consideration. 
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The obstacle which existed to such a 
cojislderution on the part of the govern- 
ment aiid which I am not ashamed to say 
I respected* and would liave rontinued to 
respect, so lootf as it existed in Tull force, 
atA which I think the Catholics them* 
stives ought to have respected, in grati- 
tude for former benefits, in consideration 
of the age, the suiret ings, and the virtues 
of the venerable and illustrious (A^rsoiiage 
to whom 1 allude, and in dc(c*ence to thu^e 
conscientious scruples, which the Catho- 
lics, ciaiitiirig for tl^msclvt's full liberty 
of conscience, are file more cniirieiitiy 
bound to respect in otht Js.-^tlKU obstacle, 

I say, being now urihapjjily^no longer in 
the way, the government (in whatever 
hands it may be settlefl) has, in uiy opi- 
nion, i^oJpkurer any ground or any excuse 
for leaviip tliis great ijnestion loo..e, to be 
agitated SI. the siig ^csliun ul whoever may ^ 
think fit to make a niotum upon it. Thor | 
ouglit to take it into their own haiid.s. T ' 
if ever there wa.< uiv, a qiie.stioii of vital ! 
inUrcst to thv^ sali'ty oi’thv* ompin^- 

That this o.ppirtiiiiily may be aflbnlfd 
to the executive |ovcrnnn nt, 1 would .say 
to the C^alholics, do not prcrfs your claims 
at the present inoment;” and with the 
same view, I should ifave most earnestly 
wished that niy noble friend’s motion had 
not been this night brought forward. I 
know how little I am courting popularity 
by these declarations. I make no profes- 
sions of exclusive partiality. I Wtph well 
:o the Catholics, a.s a pa rt lof the^ yr^fauila-' 
tion of ihe oniph c. ' ?3MysJ^ijKi ques^n 
at rest, not in the way oli*]Jicr^y, Ittit of 
conciliation; a forcihlff constraint 

tipoii the honest t)! \nd ices. u| iV olcstants. 
but by the renitu-aroTTficinn^^ to that 
remfjvai 1 confideiitiy look, if the^bjcct 
be brought fairly belorc the co'intry, and 
if the conduct of the (’atholics ihemselves 
be tenificrato, prudent, and coik ilialory. 

i not only do not concur in, bu: T really 
do not understand the doctrine w hich my 
right hon. and learned friend laid ihiwn at 
the conclusion of hi.s speech, that'^ic ad- 
mission of the Catholics into the oflic^s and 
situations from which they are now ex- 
cluded, is absolutely’ forbidden by the 
consTTtutioji. How is this more true now, 
than it wa.s true in the year 1193 , that the 
constitution then forbade their admission 
into the privileges that were then conced- 
ed to them ? X 

The constitution of \liis country is not, 

Eo far as I have been tauVht to understand 
it, a code written out fairly iii one book, 
(VOJr.'XK:v), , 

»* / 
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[ and 9tru<;kitoat at one heat like the revolu- 
* tionar)^"ccft4i1tulion.s of nmdcni France. 
The co^istflut^, a.s establiiihed at our re- 
volulioti^^^ \(^eAi*thc constitution was, in 
priiici[ij^;o)^^j[Y^* that, revolution, wdth such 
additio^^alrgJvards, an(} securities for 
the liy^iuid libertic.s of the country, as 
the att^ks which made that revolution 
necessary, and tlie dangers which followed 
it, sa|!gesrr d and prescribed. Our revo^ 
lutioi/’was not the erection of a new frame 
j government, but the vindi- 

! catioiimnJ feiio/ation the 

the con- 

tirmatyi:! ojf a^iciit aiidl^^oubtcd privi- 
Icgi'.s uAUd’lierties ; establwiied long*ago, 
and estaif»rishcd, many of them (be it re- 
mem In red,) by the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of our Oaiholic ancestors. 

^ Nor i.s it ai all moft true, that many of 
the nu>:,t disgiaecful cxclusion.s, and most 
goidiii'rand penal provisions against the 
(’uhohc.s, weic in tact the work of the 
ri^volution, or even contemporary w'ith it. 
llfcigri after reign, ftjin tlie revolution to 
the arecs-'ion of his present Maj(.‘.«ty, . 
teemed with in uv and more severe enact- 
Tiienls for k celling doivn the Catholics in 
Ireland. Of these enactments, many.have 
been in t!ie com. so of Ins Majesty’s bene- 
ficent reign repealed. How is it then, 
that what remains of them is fundamental 
to the constitution ? Is it on account of 
the date of their enactment? Show- tllTTP**^ 
they are all of the date of the revolution. 
Or it is on account of the date at which 
their repeal is propo.sed ? 

Tui>*theii is an objceiioii Avhich applies 
universally lo the whole .('alholic code,«as 
it stood before the relaxation began, if it 
applies at all. And who is the man bold 
enough to say, that the Catholic code, as 
it stood fifty years ago, was an e^^ntial 
and fundamental part of the British con- 
stitution r 

1 cannot think. Sir, lhat'the British con- 
stitution is of this close. narroAj^and ex- 
clusive character. Muth ratHcr would I 
deserjbe it as of a cap/city to admit and 
emtJrace all those wIkl born in the British 
islands, prove ilumsplves sensible and 
worthy of it*' blessing.®; as inviting all the 
sons of the soil, whether of Great Britain 
or Ireland, into the shelter of its protect- 
ing arms : 

Paiulentemqiie sinus, et tota veste vocanlem 
Cffireleum in greuiiiun. 

This is the result to which I fondly look. 
Were the present motion calculated to 
hasten that result, it should have my heai ty 
(2 N) 
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concurrence. But thinking it* 
sons which I have stated, nnA'^r^er cal- 
culated to defer any such mix- 

ing the great t]uestion 
refers, with , ^ ircumstai kc^ ^lf 
and 1 hope trai^sient irrnfilionA T.Vist give 
my vote against it. 

Sir J. Ntckoll, in explanation, df avowed 
any wish to rc-cnact the restrictiol^) from 
)vhich the Catholics had already bl^n re- 
lieved. So far waf he from entertaining 
any disposition of that n »twrev<tit.ufY;erc 
such a pro^^V'on made\it yw^meet 
with his decid^d^t had 

he, as represent hy the ho^.*^gcn- 

tleman, inlig^'^ied any coKvicVn^n.‘inat the 
exclusion of the Catholics should be per- 
petual ; and he really thought that, in his 
original speech, he had sufficiently guard- 
ed himself from sucl^a misconception. 

Mr. Canning, in explanation, admitted 
that the right hon. and learned gentleman 
had, with respect to the first subject, sufli- 
ciently guarded himself in words from tfje 
imputation of being favourable to the re- 
enactment of the restrictions on the Ca- 
tholics j but his argument certainly tended 
the other way. lie was happy, however, 
that the right hoii. and learned gentleman 
had an opportunity afforded him of dis- 
tinctly disclaiming any such disposition. 
With respect to the other point, he had 
certainly misconceived the right hon. and 
Earned gentleman through the whole of his 
speech ; for he had decidedly understood 
him to say, that in his opinion the time 
would never arrive for granting to the 
Catholics a participation in the rights of 
fellow subjects. 

Mr. Hutcliiniion said, he considered it 
necessary to olfer an apology to the House 
for presuming to address them, after the 
brilliapt and eloquent speech of the right 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down. 
Indeed, he should not have ventured to 
address them that evening, if he had not 
been particularly called upon to do so, 
from the** pointed Vnianner in which that 
right hon. geiulcnhn had thought i^oper 
to allude to him. And he thought ^'rhat 
account he was noJL altogether making an 
unreasonable request to the House, when 
he solicited a few moments attention from 
them. He was neither surprized at the 
speech of the right bon. gentleman, nor at 
.hiS'ConcluNioii. It was not the first time 
he bira heard that righl. hon. gentleman 
make a mo.^i brilliant display of talents, 
and conclude that display with a declara* 

! 4ion of bis inteulion of givMig 9 uch a 
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I miserably bad vote* He declared he 
t knew no man more distinguished in that 
way than that right hon. gentleman ; and 
in following him through his long speech, 
he really^ did not know whether he ought 
most to admire the brilliancy of his i.a- 
' lenlfi, or to lament the prostitution of 
them ; for he could not but call the em- 
^ploynient of great talents in a bad cause, 
prostitution,— the employment of those ta« 
lents to produce bad and wicked impres- 
sions, (cries of Order). He confessed that 
one doctrine introduced by that right hon. 
gentleman was entirely new to him, and 
that was, lhatjf any member chose to give 
notice of a motion on a question of great 
public importance, that that motion was 
not to be argued, but was at once to be 
fb’onounced upon. On that qoH(^ii^, how- 
ever, he was not afraid of melting him, 
when it should come to be discussed. But 
with what propriety did the right hon. 
gentleman take upon him to be his lec- 
turer upon this occasion } Was he, who 
compos&d a part of thst administration 
vAio violated llieir pronfses to the people 
of Ireland, to stand up a|id abuse any gen- 
tleman who might presume to urge the. 
violation of that solemn compact? Cer- 
tainly it suited hini, of all men, the least, 
to come forward and arraign any member 
for his presuming to state to the House 
that the solemn compact of the union bad 
been violated. So far from courting the 
approb.ayon of the right hon. gentleman, 
’in !Vf^y>,nea«:urtt he might think proper to 
bq.ng beforq^jU^riou'se, he should really 
think he J||ad discharged his duty, if 
in any case *it had met..wilh his decided 
approbation .TJie hon. gentleman 

seemed t^Vnave seen the claims of the 
Cathv^^'Ics in a new light that evening ; for 
in all the debates on the Catholic ques- 
tion before, he had thought proper to pre- 
serve an inviolable silence. But so in- 
* consistent was he, that while he made a 
most brilliant exertion, his vote went to 
negative his argument. The right hon. 
geiitlqinan had thought proper to say, that 
he would give his negative to the present 
motion, because it went to condemn the 
Irish government. • Admitting that that 
government had had law on their sifie* he 
would say, that the\ had taken the most 
eifectual means of inflaming and (Jisaffect- 
iog the Irish people^ But he had heard 
from the first law ^iuihoriiies in this coun- 
try, thai the goveoiiment had really acted 
quite contrary ioXhe law. The system of 
sending delegates was the naturai conse- 
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quince of what had been so often stated 
in parliamentj namely, that those 'friends 
to the Cathojics who brought forward their 
petition, dicl not speak the sei^e of the 
Ca^olic body. But from the late power- 
fur and strong expressions of the senti- 
ments of the Catholics, it would be found 
that they had been speaking not the senti- 
ments of a faction, but of the Irish people 
in general— the expression ^ uiifted Ca- 
tholic feeling. It appeared, qowever, that 
the government of Ireland were deter- 
mined to stifle that fvxpresaioii of feeling. 
The right hon. gentleman had thought 
proper to allude to him, as representing in 
a peculiar manner the Catholics. He 
wished to inform him that he had never 
arrogated to himself any such distinction, 
and that hJ: was the representative of 4^ 
respectable a Protestant constituency as 
any in Ireland ; but he wished him not ta 
think that when he said this he was asham- 
ed of representing the Catholics. He 
would tell him that it was his pride and 
his boast that he^had the cpnfldence of the 
Catholics. He wuld not at present enfer 
into the particulars of the Catholic claims, 
howevA impressed he was with the jus- 
tice of those claims, qnd that there could 
be no safety to the stale till the Catholics 
received unqualified admission into the 
constitution. lie differed from the right 
hon. gentleman with regard to his cha- 
racter of the Irish peasantry ; for he 
contended that a more learned, qnlightcn- 
ed, and liberal peasantry (hd 
those of that country, aift’ t.\eii '\asscrtioj| of 
his with respect to thenr,^ prj^fved 'only, 
that he, who elided a connection with 
that country, w pjp J^others of his 
countrymen, but veryiTl-iiiforlfl^y^ith the 
stat^ofit. He would conclude b^^ying, 
that the ministry, by their infernal machi- 
nations, had been the means of causing the 
Prince on the throne to be generally re- 
probated, and of lowering him in the love 
of his subjects, and in so far might be said 
to have been guilty of the most d^bolical 
machinations. He advised therm to be- 
ware of continuing such measures as might 
inflame men to seek in desperation for a 
ot«their injuries in revolution ; 
for in the hour of revolution, every wise, 
honest, and conscientious man would 
tremble, and every wicked man rejoice. 
God forbid, however., that they should ever 
live to see such times ^ 

Mr. Peel thought the^e was little of con- 
ciliation either in the niotion of the noble 
lord, or tj^q^ speech of tne hon. gentleman 
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who had juft sal down. The motion em- 
) braced /twdr4|^jects ; namely, to carivasf 
thecondlp^clf Irish government, and the 

claims ofV.^ Vatifolics. The first of these 
he was trj*6fifdfVftsn ^uld not be entertained 
withoufceijK^eing ^hewn tlmt some offence 
had bet^y committed ; and with regard to 
the sec^d he agreed with the right hon. 
gentlenmn (Mr. Canning^ that the prefer- 
able wd most expedient mode of proce« 
dure would be, that wjuich the Catholics 
had>^^^ild out fo^lfiiemselyes, a Petition 
^to the^|fe(lm. j With the vote 

^this to come to it 

withoii^. havingreference t(>«^vhat had passed 
among il}//’ Catholics during the last six 
months. ‘ Before the House consented to 
grant their claims, they ought to see in 
^hat manner they 4v^e likely to exercise 
their power when acquired. Then what 
necessity could be shewn for a meeting to 
such an extent as the Catholics had pro- 
jected ? Was their Petition so new a 
subject as to require such numbers I 
Were their grievances so hidden in the 
earth, or the redress they sought so com- 
plicated, as to need such an assemblage 
of peers and peers’ sons to make them 
out ? But, said the hon. gentleman, they 
did this to shew that they spoke the gene- 
ral sense of the Catholic botly. Did par- 
liament ever doubt this ? Certainly not. 
They doubted, to a certain degree, tha| 
the number of Catholic soldiers or AiTors 
would be enhanced by the door being 
opened to a few peers ; but tliey never could 
doubt that every Catholic would be ready 
to sigt» a Petition claiming political power 
to that body. Were the-House, then, pre- 
pared to say, that the Irish government 
was wrong in resisting this act, and that 
the Catholics were right in resorting to 
these illegal means of enforcing* their 
claims ? And this must be the consequence 
of agreeing to the proposed motion. la 
his opinion, the greatest friends of the 
Catholics, even those/vho tftftught them 
entitled ta unqualiflyi emancipation, as 
weJil^as ^ose who/hought cmiditional 
security rtecessVry, liust vote against the 
motion, indeed it was strange that the 
noble lord should have risked the support 
of so many of their friends.— The hon. 
gentleman went on to argue, from lord 
Grenville’s Letter, that that noble lord 
and his flriends must give it their negative ; 
for that noble lord had insisted on the ne-^ 
cessity of maintaining the church invio- 
lable, and had even opposed the presenta- 
tion of a petition, praying for the appoinu 
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ineut of a Committee, as onwjc [:»roposed, 
on ihc ground oftlu* indi^poHljM ot govern- 
ment, and of ilic d i flic out of 
the Veto. Althougli accuse 

that noble loi vl of a pertfc^ 
to his opinions /or yrais^yeT ItUi^old not 
believe that tiventy months com^ create 
sucJi ail alirration as to induce hlr&now to 
vote for such a Committee. VVhatVas the 
^eal state of the*question ? The Ijntt laid 
down certain securities for tlic ProtOitant 
inten-sts, with whi^frthe CiitljtftkJ^re 
di'isatislied, tiff^G^iled foiN a couig^ion of 
the whole, acci^irt^ of 

throwing tnflir^nihstacles jp iheii^way ; 
wliilo, on tjie^iwn part, <^<fu1d nut 
concede even the vciy little llie^ had in 
their power. Tiicy, on his side, were 
act, .'M'd of intolerance : and when they 
rofened, to shew tlie\'untrary, to the con-* 
cos^’oii:^ made in I77.S, 17b2, and J793, the 
C.iiiioiic advocates rr.rned upon them, and 
saiii '* For these very reasons you are 
bouiuj to grant us moied' Put would they 
leli tin I ! where they neie to «top, and 
, not ask :r be ailuiiUed to power without 
lho.se oaths whi< h w'cre deemed necessary 
to t/ind e.ery other de.seription of the sub- 
ject ^ It wu^ said, ;'r'i have given them 
the reality oi powei ui the elective fian- 
cliise, 3cc. autl why do you refuse them 
the seinldai'.re ? To ho would reply, 
that it never wa.s furci''"en by those who 
*1fan!evi iho.«'e nieasuris, that such an argu- 
ment could nave been raised upon ihem ; 
and that insl. a<l of being sati.Tied with 
the boons fur llieirown value, dn y .hould 
only he cun.^'id' ltd as ihc grounds fur 
furllier claims andrinort extended preten- 
sions. He would mention one point more 
relative to rell- ^Mi- prejudices. It had 
been charged to gtn lemcn on his sifle of 
the IIiu^sc, that they had raised the ciy of 
No Popery ; and a most .‘^fiioua chaige it 
was, althui.gh aliogetlur unsupported. 
But he would ask.Vpn iheoihei trand, whe- 
ther or nojia'ins hi I no" ht eii taken to in- 
flame the pas‘‘5ions of«Cath; lies ? And whe- 
ther Liberty <'f Conscience hod not been 
made the w'aich wordlof ap^iffy t ^i/giving 
liis Vote, however, onjtlie piesent occasion, 
he would by means pledge himself with 
regard to the Catholic question, hut merely 
hit! negative to a motion which, in 
the l^seni instance, was at least unneces- 
sary/ 

Lord George GrenvilUs^M, that in giving 
his most hearty con'itnt to every principle 
80 elotjuently iilusUaitd, and to every ar- 
gtitneiit so ably enforced, in the speech of 


the noble mover, he could not but express 
his sincere joy at the circumstances under 
which the question itself was brought for- 
ward. lie rejoiced at seeing a proposition 
laid before that House, which would again 
bring under its contemplation, and tliat'of 
the country, a .subject, which he was sure 
the ofteiier it was discussed would be the 
nearer its attainment. 1 am convinced, 
said I he*' noble lord, that, by the inter- 
course being* uninterruptedly maintained 
between the Irish Catholics and this 
House, it will establish a mutual conlidence 
between them, it will give additional 
weight to their claims, and it will give the 
surest earnest to the country of their inten- 
tion* to pursue, firmly, moderately and le- 
gitimately, the gieat object thev havein 
vjew'. And this effect seems tjurijady in 
p’iittobe produced, A right and 

isarned genilenKiii (Sir John JNicnoll) who 
spoke early in the debate, seemed to take 
for granted a conviction on the part of 
the people of the imfiossibility of the Ca- 
tholic claims ever being ffranted, and re- 
ferred as a proof of liis^ asset lion lo tlie 
absence of all Auti-cawolic Addresses 
from your table, I will infoiin ih/tL right 
hoii. and learned gentleman, that he will 
not have ihe nakedness of that table long 
to complain of. It is at this moment, I 
believe, matter of notoriety that petitions 
in favour of the admibsion of the Catholics 
lo a participation of rights with ihom- 
selves, is f,vcn now, every hour, and every 
vvhyitf5»qn^ireland, receiving the .slgnatuies 
ot ^ncalciilj*>)<i‘ 4 iCmil)efs of the Protes- 
tant populniu^Sptf that country, clergy, as 
well as g^try and freeholders, (liear! 
heal*:) C... f . , 

I rejoicy/t this period being fixed for 
the di^Cvission of such a question, Ifirst, 
because the Irish Ciilholic will see that, 
from the new shape the question ha-s as- 
sumed, the united parliament i.s disposed 
to watch with tenderness and anxiety over 
his interests, without being as it were 
forced to the discussion of them by a peti- 
tion beit^ig brought up to your table; and, 
secondly, because that circumstances of 
time. Circumstances of event, but above 
all, becau.se the conduct of Ahe Irisli^^o- 
vernmeiii itself have now rendered the' in- 
terference of parliament imperatively ne- 
cessary. And what has the conduct of 
the Irish goverurnent been ^ It saw a 
spirit, aud 1 should /he tempted to say a 
most noble and prai^worthyspiii^ spread- 
ing itself through/it Catholic Ireland ; a 
spirit, however, wtdeh they conceived, or 
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afil'Cted to conceive, dangerous to our ei- 
tublishment in that country, both ofchnrch 
and constitution. And how did they at- 
tempt to subdue or to destroy that spirit? 
1 will not now enter into any discussion 
up8n what I should be tempted to desig- 
nate as at least, that very questionable in- 
strument in the hands of government, the 
Convention Act. 1 will not ask, whether 
at MS enactment it were cap^ble*of those 
objects for which it was enacted, nor still 
more, whether it were now capable of 
those objects for which it has been revived, 
and to which it has-been applied. But 
certain I am, that for enforcing its power, 
and bringing it into action, the Irish go- 
vernment has placed its enforcemeiu in 
the hands oi the one person who, offi- 
cially. was, of all men in Ireland, the melt 
improper for it. ] mean the lord chi® 
justice of that conniry. 1 will not asl^ 
wlu'llier in point of fact the placing the 
lord < hief justice of Ireland in the situation, 
and into the functions of a police magis- 
trate, were or wAe not a jegiadation and 
a misapplying oil the high office he holds 
in that country ;1 but 1 vmII say, that the 
putting* him forward at such a mornefit, 
as a police magistrate was a most absurd 
and w'u kod measure ; aware as the Irish 
goveniiiient must have been, that the 
ratholic, resolved as he was to perse- 
vere ill the object of assembling to pie- 
p:<re a petition to parliament, w^oidd 
have rested the legality or illej^a4ity of^ 
Mich niceimgs upon thedeeision ot a’jvJ'y, 
It was thought fit to ph;et .o ? lord clJef 
jusncfc in the public pirdiClMinent of being 
brought foiwai (liters a delinquent, into hia 
own court, at whu 1 W|} 5 ^'';»f'l|^o preside, 
but upon whose liench, under sMl^ircum- 
stanQi's, he, of course, could not evei^have 
attended. 

And what has, on the other hand, beeri 
the dcnieaiiour of the Irish Catholics?* 
And 1 will say that, looklngat the conduct 
ot the Irish c'aihoiic from the first period 
of the annunnation of the intended en- 
forcement of the Convention act, wftiich I 
date from the period of the Irish Secre- 
taries lotlor, dow'fi to this moment, I can- 
not^^b^it contevn plate 'it as having been 
such as w'ould have ennobled the brightest 
page of the political history of our 
country. * We have seen him standing 
forward, strong in tlw conviction of his 
power, and, 1 should say, strong too, 
111 the justice of his cause, against the 
petulance of a government, whose vio- 
lence ^seei^Q /to have kep^ pace with its 
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impotencyl We have seen him, with the 
law in his hand, the firm assertor of 
a Te1igion,|utdeh he believes to be the 
right one, w \ic<i iie knows to be the op* 
pressc<f*onfei>Ae8tijig his cauK* upon what 
he conceived its own intrinsic claims to 
respect, Jnd entrusting his own fate to jus« 
tice ani to his country. Methinks/^ 
says Imton hi an address^to parliament on 
the e^^ject of unlicenced printing, some 
time bgo quoted upon^a difi'erent subject 
by t^inobla lordiSf^^ in the qiher Huuse^ 

Metrjjlnks 1 see a gtcxi.ifid^iuissant na» 
^''tioii irousing herselr lifte a strong man 
" from her slef p, and shV’ing her invin- 
^'cible locks. Methinks i^see her |3urg« 

ing and unsealing her long abused sight 
** at the fountain itse^ of heavenly ra- 
i'diance. Whilst whole noise of ti« 
•• morous and flocking birds, and of those, 
"too, who Jove the twilight, flutter about, 
" amazed at what she means, and, in their 
" envious gabble, would prognosticate a 
"year of sects and schisms/^ (Hear! 
hear !) 

Such, Sir, and in such power, do we 
now see the whole Irisii nation arising 
from slumber. We now, indeed, see the 
Irish Protestant clearing from ins long 
abused sight the films of prejudice which 
long overhung it, and standing forward, at 
once the champion and the advocate of 
his (^atholic fellow-subjects. Why, Sv 
to the Irish Roman Catholic, in sucli a 
cause, success would indeed be joy, while 
failure cannot be disgrace. Failure can- 
not be disgrace, because he ^ill have 
looked* round him, and will have seen 
much of the talent, miich'of the integrity, 
and much of the real political influence of 
his Protestant brethren at once the patrons 
of his hopes, the champions of his cause, 
and liie pailners of his defeat, ^d is 
tins the bond which the Irish government 
! has ever believed that it can cilhtr dis- 
unite or destroy ? Anfjj^how ? By the 
revival of a long donmnt ancUrtigmally 
questioiUbJ^ act, and vy tlie publishing a 

circuu^'Wk/rsin^i^- Pol® ‘h* 

niagistnlivfl of the country I VVhy, it is 
indeed a giant whose anns you have bound 
with this thread — a thread, which may in- 
deed gall and irritate him, but which can- 
not coerce his strength for one moment, 
after he himself shall have chosen to exert 
it. — The Irish government is now contend- 
ing, not with the Drish Catholics, but with 
the Irish people ; she is no longer raising 
her standard against a sect, but against a 
nation ! 
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It is a principle on which [J>elicve I 
shall scarcely be contradict^/jnat) before 
we can make it up to our^wk Qiinds to 
oppress, or even to susni^btA any man, or 
body of meniwhateverjwejgent 'it least 
to ask ourselvea whether we wa it under 
any apprehension of immediate l|nd great 
evil, or whether we have any bope of 
good resulting frpip such a systemV And 
fet me ask the right hon. geiitJemen\ppo- 
site, his Majesty^s ministers, under t& in- 
fluence of what possiOit .apprehensi^ or 
with the hope %r^ w hat possible' ai^ntage 
do they still pcjitinaciously adhere to a 
system which ^as long been the charac- 
terisfic disgrace of what has be^h called 
their government ? 

The right hon. ^nd learned gentleman 
(sir John Nicholl) ib h^<^peech seemed to, 
apprehend much danger from what he 
termed the introduction of Catholic ambi- 
tion into this House. Why, Sir, is that 
right hon. and learned gentleman not 
aware that there exist other dissentients 
from the established church besides Ro- 
^ man Catholics ? — Nay, is he not aware 
that he is, at this moment, surrounded by 
dissentient members in every part of the 
House ? — And docs he really go so far as 
to say, that he has detected his dissenting 
friends in the habit of making, as he terms 
it, religion a stepping stone to power, of 
«,.juihstituting polemical controversy, for 
parliamentary discussion P The right hon. 
and learned gentleman seemed again to rest 
much of his apprehension upon this ques- 
tion; ** 1^ the Catholic religion changed 
since the period when the penal statutes 
against it were enacted As a political 
profession, Sir, Popery is most materially 
changed. We have heard much of the 
canon of the Council of Laleran, which 
givcs"‘xhe Papist a power of departing 
from his oath when pledged to a heretic. 
Does the right hon. and learned gentle- 
man then, in th^teeth of the written and 
specific did^vowaKof six Roman Catholic 
Universities, still Iblieve tliat.lbey Roman 
Catholic adheres tb a p^oflitrstka /anon, 
which every Caiholitirom c5ire^^rId of Eu- 
rope to the other bU repeatedly, through 
every organ of his faith, denied, and 
which he revolts from, and laughs to scorn, 
as much as the right hon. and learned 
gentleman himself can. If he really and 
sincerely believes in this cause of appre- 
hension, the right hoir. gentleman may 
take up every oath from your table, and 
burn them one after the other, for they 
i(are no longer any safeguard against the 


encroachments of Popery. If such a 
^ position be true, the Roman Catholic may 
at any moment walk into this House, 
swear to ^yery one of them, take his seat, 
and vote in the united parliament; if 
false, on what rests our alarm ? The right 
hon. and learned gentleman again testifies 
much apprehension at what he terms the 
.physical force of four millions of Irish 
papists: why, Sir, if you are afraid of 
them, you have either done too much, or 
too little. You have given them arms-* 
nay you have forced. them to take arms— 
if you found the Irish Roman Catholic 
peasant poaefyng on your manor, you sent 
him to man your fleets,-— if you found the 
Irish peasant at bis plough, you ballotted 
him into the militia- you have, then, 
given him arms; — you have forced him to 
take arms. And I will say, you have seen 
l|im use .those arms, and bravely too, in 
your defence. You saw him, in the 38th 
regiment, entirely composed of Irish Ca- 
tholics, driving the French at the bayonet^s 
point from the^heights df Busaco. You 
saw him again, in thJ 87th regiment, 
equally composed of Irili Catholics, tear- 
ing the French eagle from its staff on the 
plains of Barrosa, and it is but the other 
day, that you saw the same 87th defeiid- 
ing against a superior French force the 
hitherto considered untenable town of 
Tariifa, and prepared to defend the 
breach with a “ living wall of men.^' You 
have, then, given him arms; you have 
tau^^briiim to use them j you have seen 
him use U^^'n^tTouTybu have not given 
him the first tu\^'ontive to a soldier's ambi- 
tion, the hope of promoMon for brave and 
honourable .e the duties of his 

professioj^fr 

Wo have heard much, both in,, this 
House and out of it, of a fear that the 
number of conversions to our faith would 
be much diminished, if the Catholic reli- 
gion were admitted to the same civil rights 
with it. To answer this argument, we 
need, J think, only refer it to our own feel- 
ings, I confess that, referring it to my 
feelings, 1 snould be tempted to say that, 
were 1 the representative of an old Roman 
Catholic family, disgusted, c. perhaps^ jvitb 
many of the ceremonial follies of my own 
faith, and unattached to any one of its 
polemical doctrines, no inducement under 
heaven should operate with me to make 
me desert the religion of my forefathers, 
so long as it laboured under civil incapa- 
cities, no inducement should make me 
place my self before the gaze country* 
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men as an object for the finger of scorn and 
malice to point at, for the whisper of sus- 
picion to say to, ** You are the man who, 
it is possible, may have abauclpned your 
religion for your interest, who may have 
d^erted your God for political influence/' 
Good God, Sir, it is making our Pro- 
testant religion a stigma of disgrace to its 
proselytes; it is rendering those prose*, 
lytes themselves objects of suspicion both 
to the Catholics whose faith they have 
abandoned, and to the Protestants, whose 
faith they have embraced. 

Then to what is if that we are to still 
refer the principle of exclt^ion which we 
see acted upon by the right bon. gentle- 
men opposite ? Do they believe the Irish 
Catholic to be disaifected to our con» 
stitutinri ? No. Do they believe him |o 
be disaflected to our government ? YA. 
And I do not conceive myself at.all bouifl 
to apologise to the Irish Papist for so de- 
signating him. 1 do believe him to be 
very much disaifected to the English go- 
vernment : and Aiat, on tli^ best and purest 
principle of huinlin nature; the princif^c, 
namely, that renliers him disgusted at sus- 
picion %nd indignant at restraint. 

I fee), perhaps, thgit 1 ought to apolo- 
gise to the House for having consumed 
any part of its time in endeavouring to 
illustrate points and to enforce arguments, 
which, I do believe, have long ago been 
strongly seen and felt by almost every 
gentleman that now hears me. ^ But, be- 
fore I sit down, let me implore tiie 'right 
hon, gentlemen "opposite to me, as they 
value their own ciiaracters,«or their coun- 
try's safety, to ^^isider well*and deeply 
the crisis which f^.^t/joproaching 

upon them. A crisis whicfF^j^will be 
neit]jer in their power to aver? nor to 
delay. A crisis at which perhaps, (what 
may God forbid !) those claims which 
have hitherto come before you as petitions^ 
may assume the shape of demands, and of 
formidable ones. At which the Irish Ca- 
tholic may no longer approach you in the 
tone of humble and chastened Remon- 
strance, but in the tone and attitude of 
menace and defiance. 

And let ine implore those right hon. 
gentlemen to consider well and deeply, 
crisis, the advice which it will 
wen be their duty to give to the Prince 
Regent. An advice-, on which will, I am 
convinced, dt* pend this alternative. Whe- 
ther by the adoption of at once a magna- 
nimous, an enlightened, and an honest 
policy, they will enable him to conciliate 

I * 
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to himselfl for ever the aifeclioni of a 
brave, a nj!l«rally loyal and affectionate 
people, ort whether, by still counselling 
him to an Odkterenjpe to that system which 
they Ihng reconnnended to his royal 
father, the*^ will place him in the predica- 
ment I sure he will then be placed in, 
that of liimself lighting the torch of civil 
discord’between these c;pi|ntries, the plung- 
ing t?iem both in a state of horrid an4 
hopeless civil war, thal; of being obliged 
to bplst hi| at the b'\ad of eleven 

millions, of his subjects^ Vthdf lead them 
forth to political, if notfito actual contest, 
against the remaining five.* (Hear! hear!) 

Mr. IJerbert, of Kerry, agreed in tfvery 
tiling which had fallen from the right hon. 
gentleman on the floor (Mr. Canning), 
^nd felt as enthu‘*l^st« as himself in the 
cause of the Roman Catholics. He could 
not pretend to add any thing to the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman, and merely 
meant to state, that the right of petitioning 
hgd not been infringed, and that the Irish 
government had done every thing in their 
power to avoid coming to extremities < 
with the Irish Catholics. For this reason 
he wished the House to go into the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir Arthur PigoU wished to know when 
it was supposed the time would arrive that 
might be proper for granting the claims 
of the Catholics ? His right hon. ai)d 
learned friend (Sir J. Nicboll) badTsaid 
that when the Irish people were educated, 
when they were conducted from ignorance 
to knowledge, and from turbulence to order, 
that muld be the period for taking the 
subject into consideration. For his part, 
as he did not pretend to dive into futurity, 
he could not be supposed to know exactly 
when that time might come ; but really 
he had no very great hope that he* should 
ever live to see the period when, accord- 
ing to the ideas of his right hon. and 
learned friend, it might.; Jse advisable to 
take the claims of the C^lholica-of Ireland 
into ctnsj^,eration. right hon. gen- 
tleman right hon. and 

learned > iviehd in tii^ debate, and whose 
brilliant and animalikl speech no one 
could admire more than himself, had 
urged the Catholic claims with giant 
strength, but after putting to flight all the 
arguments of the opponents of those 
claims, and dispersing them like chaflT 
before the wind, flie*riglit lion, gentleman 
did at last conclude—'* Oh, conclusion 
most lame aiid impotent that because 
his hon. friend (Mr. Hutchinson) had 
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given notice of a motion nn lh(t subject of 
the Union in March next,^tfe could not 
enter into the consideration fcfNie state of 
Ireland at present !-^The hon. gen- 
tleman had ai4so stated ^lat A\J^n TT)e mo** 
tion before tiit House was 
•—and there could be little diMil^t of the 
way in which it would be dispdteed of — 
that then the su^j^ct would be fitVor the 
consideration of tbe executive ^vern- 
meiit ; and that afterwards, when all pre- 
judices wer^j*ubdued‘'iM when all iVita* 
tion had subsuf&d, he should think it the 
lime to come forjVard and give tfee propo- 
sition his concfrfreiice. Thus he (sir A. 
P.) tvas left A altogether as hpf)pless a 
situation by the right hon, gentleman as 
by his right hon. srud learned friend ; for 
he could not, nor Aijt'Vi-iany man foresee, 
the period of that golden age when preju- 
dices should totally disappear from the 
earth. — In a rjuesiion so important to the 
vital interests of the country he should 
have concluded that ti<i time ought 4o 
be lost, and that no cornpliatico w'ltli the 
wishes of any court-— no supposed conside- 
ration of what might be agreeable to this 
or to that quarter— would be allowed to 
have weight with parliament. He thought 
it was their duty fully to enquire into the 
present alarming state of Ireland, and into 
the nature and consequences of the mea- 
.~aures of his Majesty government there, 
which in his opinion required much expla- 
nation and justification. It was with 
great satisfactiiiii that he saw the right 
hon. gentleman who was miniater for Ire- 
land, and must therefore be suppttsod to 
Lave originated and conducted those mea- 
sures, in his place ; for it was that right 
hon. gentleman’s duty to ex'plain the way 
in which Ireland had been driven from the 
quiet uation in which it was before the 
enterprises of the Irish government, into 
its present state of dangt-rous agitation. — 
If his Majesty'^hiinisters would conde- 
scend to -c'ame aly time at which they 
would be disposed \o enter mt{> thftj ques- 
tion— if they w’ouldjav^ii^fiftef^l'ilayji for 
instance — he woulif'W)t bbjraWithc de- 
lay (although he mould certainly think 
that even that was too great a postpone- 
ment of such an important coasideratioii) 
but they would say no such thing; and 
he was persuaded that at the expiration of 
any given period his Majesty^s ministers 
would be as little disposed to consent to 
the discussion of the question as at the 
present moment. It was therefore cruelly 
trifling with the 'feelings of the Catholics 


to play ofl'this political pantomime upon 
them ; to say to them your claims are 
fit to be received, but they arc not fit to 
be now r/:ceived and to fioiiit out to 
them no precise period at which their 
case might be taken into considcratiSAn. 
But as his Majesty’s ministers did not 
think proper to point out any time at 
Lwhi(‘h the Catholic claims might betaken 
into coif^iderai ion ; it was for the House 
to consider the sulqect themselves— to 
consider if it was lit to be entertaincKJ 
at any time; ami if fit to be entertained 
at all, why it was not fit to he entertained 
now, What^vas the .situation of the em- 
pire? Was it safe that things should re- 
main ill their present state? The Union 
had been the occasion of feeding the Ca- 
tl^olics — he ( ould not say wi*h promises, 
At ceriainlv with expectations of ‘^.'cccss. 
iyotvvithsl(«nding all that had been said 
of wdiat had been done by the legis- 
lature for the f/albo!ic«, tht fact was that 
excepting some little regnlaiions of trade, 
nothing had been done l^r them since the 
year 1703 ; the act of vvf ich year contain- 
ed a long li.st of ollices fnam which Catho- 
lics were to be excluded. Jn 1 801 , at the 
period of tlie Union, it was held out to the 
Catholics that alt local prejudices against 
them would be removed by transferring 
the question to a united parliament, from 
whose impartial justice they would obtain 
that relief for their grievauce.^t for which 
they had hitherto sought in vain. But 
from* 1801 to lt8 12 - -du ring that long pe- 
ri<^d of 11 years — in'wfut situation were 
the Catholics />f Ireland ? They were like 
.subjects outof the pale gf.jhe constitution ;* 
their ca.se c qi jltLnot b/f taken into conside- 
ration fgi* Treason so well known to every 
pcrso..‘lD the House that it was supeitlu- 
ous to allude more forcibly to it. Duiing 
that period they had been more like out- 
^casts than subjects. Subject no doubt 
they were to the legislature ; they were 
subject to the payment of taxes, but all 
coiiMdcration of ilieir complaints w’as 
ivavodK The only consolation which any 
good subject could feel amuht his distress 
for the unhappy state of his Majesty, w^as 
that the consideraticin of the grievances of 
Ireland was thereby opened to parliament, 
and that the functions of the legislature, 
which had so long been suspended, need no 
longer be so ; for it was quite impossible, 
and indeed would be as absurd as false, to 
suppose, that the august persopj wdio now 
admin istefed the government of the realms 
did not feel b 2 |niielf free toji^^ten to the 
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acl?ice of parliament on tbat^as well t» on 
any other question of national iniporumcei 
There had formerly been some obstacles 
about a coronation oath, or some ^onsensc 
of that sort } as if an oath imposed by the 
legillatore on the executive magistrate 
was for ever to prevent (he legislature 
itself from making such provisions as 
the good of the nation appenrcfi to them 
to require! According to this* absurd 
doctrine, the supreme will iSf the legis- 
lature, consisting of King, Lords, and 
Commons, was to be fettered and entirely 
suspended in consequence of an oath 
which the same legislature |^ad formerly 
prescribed ! lie repeated that it was one 
ol the consolations which they had in the 
present affljcted state of the sovereign, 
that they were now at libeity to entel 
fully into the discussion of this* great ana 
important subject. As to preselling Peq 
titions by delegation, he ihust state, that 
ever since the year 1757, before the Car 
thoiics of Ireland had the miserable privi- 
lege of reclaiming a little bog, or |!)QSsess- 
ing an acre of i^^bledand, (unless at ^ 
certain distance fq^rii a town), they bad 
been accustomed to present their petitions 
by coininiltee-men of their own choice. 
These coinmiitee-men bad at all times tie- 
gociated with goveinment on ihcKunject 
of their petitions, ami had frequently been 
introduced to his ]Vlajesi\» by his secretary 
of state, hi the very year 179.S, when 
this Convention Act was passed, an^act of 
Parliameiit was also passri^ giaofiug f- r- 
ther privileges to die Catb'diC', and stating 
in the very preamble of ii • ihcjr peate- 
• able and loyal demeanour/* inert fore 
certainly could noi^^ve beenj^ainstthem 
that this act was intei’VhIfd; from 

the duke of Bedfurd’.s governmen^'j[ Ire- 
land,*in 1757, down to that time, they had 
always been in the habit of acting by de- 
legation through representatives and Com- 
mittee- men. An act of parliament was 
always best explained by the history of 
the circumstances vi'hicii gave rise to it;‘ 
and it was very w'ell known what gafc oc- 
casion to the statute in question. In the 
year 1793 there was a convention of dele- 
gates for the yrovince of Ulster that met 
at Duifgannon, and assumed all the autho- 
rity of another parliament. No one sub- 
ject connected wUh politics escaped them; 
peace and war, grievances and reform, 
were the subjects of their deliberation, 
and they at last came to resolutions, which 
went to change the whole ednstitution of 
the country. . After sitting for some tune, 
(VOL,aXI.^ ’ 


they invited a more general convention to 
Lmeet at AttAone, delegated from all parts 
of the country, and for similar purposes. 
It was urideiw these circumstances that the 
Convention Act was passed but so far 
from that statute having sgiy Committee 
of Caliiolics for. its object, there was ac- 
tually such a committee silting in Dublin 
.at the time when it was framed, and in full 
and frequent communicStlbn with gOvenw 
mciu. 

In the n^xtapl^e, what were the pro- 
visions of this act? Why its objf^ct wa# 
to prevent the election of persons to un- 
larwful assemblies, ' under the pretence of 
' preparing petitions, &c/ Now t|ie*ob* 
vious meaning of ' pretence^ was, that 
something was meant to be concealed by 
these delegates; that j^ey met together 
under false allegation^ ; not for the pur- 
pose of preparing petitions, but for a very 
different object. But was there any proof 
that the Catholics had not met precisely 
for the purpose of petitioning? and if so, 
how, by any fairness of reasoning, coiild 
the statute in question be presumed to ap- 
ply to them ? The act then went on to 
prohibit the assembling of any persons 
pretending to represent any county, city, 
or borough, other than the Commons iu 
parliament assembled ; and this obviously 
applied to the self-called Convention of 
Dungannon. The pailiarnent of Ireland 
did not mean to trench on the right 
titioning ; but they knew, that under the 
I pretence of petitioning, other illegal mea- 
sures might be cloaked and covered, which 
I it was expedient to prevent. Whenever 
the Ifono fide purpose r>f £tny set of indivi- 
duals was to present a petition for the re- 
dress of grievances, to them the act would 
not apply ; and therefore (he framers of 
the act introduced a proviso to satisfy the 
most fastidious, that it should operate as 
an eternal prohibition of any attempt to 
obstruct or impede the exercise of the 
right of petitioning. Was any privy 
council,! then, or any court of .iTTstice, en- 
titled so ttp? construe the act as to restrict 
or imfJEavaMj* rights Certainly not. The 
Catholic 'Oommittee had beensittip^ from 
time to time, from lfD3 to 18IO,mrtbe 
purpose of preparing and presenting peti- 
tions, and it never occurred to any but this 
present ingenious government of Ireland 
to interrupt them. But then it was said, 
the act did not di^ualify individual Ca- 
tholics from petitioning ; but only com- 
mittee-men from counties. How incon- 
sistent was this f It was quite natural fbr 
(2 O) 
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the Catholics to wish their petition to be 
lilrawii up by a numerous copDiriittee, in 
grder that nuinbtrs of people taight after- 
wards sign it, and it might cQnie with all 
the weiglit which nunrl^rs could^give it. 
Some men were better at stating a griev- 
ance than others, diflerent grievances would 
of course occur to dillerent individuals, and 
hence arose the necessity of appointing 
^committce-men^^ agents, to draw up thqir 
petition in such ^ form as was likely to 
meet with general cai»qjirrgice. Let the 
Ilouse consider in support of Ins argifment 
the lastclause of the statute of 17^^(i,to pre- 
vent seditions assemblies (which he quoted) 
with the view of impressing on themselves 
the inestimable value of that right of peti- 
tioning, which ministers wished to abridge 
if not to destroy. ^A^erting to the pro- 
clamation issued by* rae* Irish government 
in July last, authorising any magistrates to 
enter the Catholic meetings therein men- 
tioned, and disperse them, he would assert, 
that the magistrates had not a right to in- 
terfere but in cases of treason, felony, ‘or 
breach of the peace. The ofrence for 
which the Catholic Committee were ar- 
raigned, was in the act itself a tnisde- 
nieaiiour ; and tliat could only be pro- 
ceeded against by cx nfficio information, or 
by presentment of the grand jury, to be 
tried in a court of oyer and terminer. 
He therefore doubted extremely, the lega- 
Jk^ of the authority which the procla- 
mation gave the magistrates to commit 
the persons who assembled in I.ifley-street 
chapel. He doubted much, either the au- 
thority of government to issue, or that of the 
magistrates to obey such an order‘d and, 
indeed, he did not believe that one magis- 
trate had acted upon it. It was just cause 
also for complaint, that the informations 
against the menrbers of the Catholic Com- 
mittee had been hiid before the lord chief 
justice, that he was the person who had 
been applied to, when there were SGO other 
magistrates in weland who could have 
served the^urposY as well. He thought 
this, to say the least of it, i'^d^orous ; 
and one reason for hisjLhinki^N-^H'as, in 
the language held bjr\hc ri^Tmn. gen- 
tleman opposite (*lr. Pole) last year, 
because if any of these persons were 
brought to trial, he, the chief justice, must 
have presided on the occasion, and every 
stain on the administration pf justice ought 
to be avoided.” No person was less dis- 
posed than he to throw but reflections on 
the administration of justice : but really 
he thought, that the chief justice of Ire- 


land ought not to have been employed to 
issue a warrant against these persons. U 
was essential to the purity of justice, that 
no communication should take place be- 
tween him and the crown on the subject 
of judicial matters \ and it would at l^ast 
have been decent, that one of the many 
police magistrates whom government had 
at their disposal in Dublin, should have 
been employed in his stead. Had a simi- 
lar application been made under similar 
circumstances, to the lord chief justice oi' 
the court of King’s- bench, in England, he 
(.sir A. P.) was persuuded that that noble 
and learned lord would have refused to 
grant his warrant. In saying this, he by 
no means intended to throw any imputa- 
tion on the individual, the accuracy of 
whose conduct he had been ^nestiouing. 
tfor all those who were appointed to ad- 
nilnister justice, he had a sincere respect, 
out he had a most important duty to dis- 
charge, that of a member of the English 
and Irish parliament, which called upon 
him to protest against an^ irregular pro- 
ceeding on thc*part of Ihe judicature, if 
it might not indeed be sfcgmatized with a 
more unwelcome term. All these circum- 
stances furnished reasons for going into an 
enquiry into ihe causes which had dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of Ireland, and that 
at a time when his Majesty’s indisposition 
had placed the Prince Regent in power, 
from whose gracious and benignant dispo- 
sition the Catholics of Ireland had just 
reason "to expect so much. Was it no 
impediment to*^ the sacred right of pe- 
tition.ing, to say, that all the Irish Catho- 
lics, ho wev/tr ''scattered, must meet toge- 
ther in aggregate bodi^r^and not appoint 
committee|r^€*br==v^.^*most intelligent of 
their np^/Jeir ? And wa.s it by rendering 
necessary the assemblage of such htrge 
bodies of men, that government thought 
they would best prevent the occurrence of 
Tiots, tumults, and disorders in Ireland ? 
Was it the design of ministers to implicate 
the Prince Regent in their proceedings 
against Ireland ? If so, he trusted they 
would 'be eficc'ually disappointed. He 
should certainly give his most hearty as- 
sent to the motion of his noble friend. 

e 

Mr. Welleslep Pole spoke as follows : ' 

Mr. Speaker ; if I had not recollected 
what passed last year, when the measures 
of the Irish government were discussed in 
this House, I should have been surprised 
that, upon a question, which certainly is 
brought forwsird^ with a view to ceiisqtc 



that garerkiment, those gentlemen most 
acquainted with the state of Ireland, tbosr 
great leaders on the other side, should havt 
so long remained silent. In triith, Sir, 
came down this day expecting that th< 
rignt hon. and learned gentleman opposib 
to me, (Mr. Ponsonby) or some of hi 
friends, would have risen early in the dc 
bate to prefer those charges which it was 
understood they intended to^akfi againsf 
the Irish administration. They have, 
however, thought proper to pursue ano- 
ther course ; the hon. and learned gentle- 
man who has just saf down has been put 
forward, and the part he played in 
what he has been pleased to call this 
' political pantomime' has completely 
succeeded. By the direct and general 
accusation which he has so broadly inacle 
against the Irish administration, he hik 
rendered it necessary for me Iq rise anV 
address the House, before the charges 
were made by those by whom I expected 
to be attacked, and to whom I wished to 
have replied, •^nowing^ however, that 
the cause whicht 1 have to support is* a 
good one, and thht the Irish government 
has only performed its duty, in acting as 
it has (lone, 1 feel the less regret at the 
task which has devolved upon me, of pro- 
ceeding to vindicate their conduct, and 
my own, under all the disadvantages that 
I may have to contend with from the mode 
in which the attack has been conducted. 

Ishall commence theobservatioit^ which 
I have to submit to the I^use by stating/ 
that notwithstanding the guarded manner, 
iu which the noble lord b^s brouglrt for- 
ward his niotioi^^fa manner, ultidoubtedly, 
as creditable to hiv^^^bilities gs to his taste), 
and notwithstanding tHe bacSlvardness of 
the Jion. gentlemen opposite 4 shall 
consider the motion as a direct attack 
upon the dbnduct of the duke of Richmond. 

The question naturally divides itself 
into two distinct parts, viz. the intended* 
censure upon the conduct of the Irish go- 
Ternment, and the consideration of the 
Catholic question. In defending tjjie con- 
duct of the Irish government, 1 must ob- 
serve, that, during the whole course of 
last summer, .every possible effort, every 
factious art was used to mislead the people 
of Ireland, and of this country, by con- 
founding what was called the Catholic 
question, with the measures to which the 
lord lieutenant has been compelled to have 
recourse ;n order to maintain the public 
tranquillity. .With the view which the 
lord lieutenant took of life situation of the 
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State of Ireland, and with the measures 
which it wa& necessary to adopt, the ques- 
tion of the Catholic claims had nothing 
to do. Tli» lord lieutenant thought that 
his duty consisted in maintaiaing the laws 
of the land, in enforcing obedience to 
those laws ; and in taking care that equal 
justice was administered to all classes of 
his Majesty's subjects whom he was ap- 
pointed to govern, anif f can assure th% 
House, that the lorcl lieutenant and his ad- 
visers fouigl they hud quite enough to do in 
performing those duties, without entering 
into abstract speculations about altering 
the constitution. The lord lieutenant and 
his advisers felt that it was not their duty 
to enter 'into the merits of the Catholic 
question ; they though^ it was not proper 
for them to give any^opiriion upon that 
subject. They felt also, that it was their 
duty to take care that no impediment 
should be thrown in the way of any of his 
Majesty's subjects of whatever class or 
denomination, who wished to bring for- 
ward any claims they might have to urge, 
or to petition for the redress of any griev- 
ance under which they might labour, pro- 
vided it was done in a legal and constitu- 
tional manner. It is necessary to state 
this, and to press it strongly on the atten* 
tion of the llouse, because there is no art 
that faction could use, no exertion that 
the most active agents could employ, no 
misrepresentation that invention o.>ald 
frame, that have not been resorted to, and 
propagated to impress a belief upon the 
minds of the people of both countries, that 
the object of the Irish government was, 
lot to enforce obcdienqe to the laws, not 
to maintain public tran(|uilliiy, but to 
throw impediments in the way of the Ca* 
tholics petitioning, and to prevent them 
from claiming what they conceived to he 
,heir rights, or stating w'hat they considered 
.0 be their grievances. 

Before I proceed to the consideration 
of that part of the conduct of tiio Irish 
government which more iffi mediately 
claims the attention of the House, I must 
beg ft ive to allude ^very shortly to what 
passed lalt session. The Hous^;^ cannot 
have forgotten the Cttcular Letter* which 
was issued, about which so much liad 
been .said, and which had given rise to so 
much wit. That letter was certainly 
ssued in my name, but it was framed and 
Irawn up, as I seated at the time, by the 
aw officers of the crown. I am far from 
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wishiiig to disclaim any respnnsibiliiy 
which belongs to me, for any part that 1 
tpt)k in that transaction ; but 1 cannot 
help lumtnting, that u hen ‘a 'solemn in- 
atromeut iiatk been is&ued by the govern- 
meni, it should, for bad purposes, have 
been turned into ridicule, and represented 
as the h isty composition of an arrogant 
man. 1 uat lettjr^ when it was discussed 
in this House last session, underwent a 
solemn investigation. 1 remember the 
motion of the right lion, and learned cen- 
tleman opposite to rne, (Air. Poiisonby)* 
on the suhji'ct, and 1 feel, that I ought to 
call the atientionof the House particularly 
to it, « because 1 mean to build an argument 
upon it, whii h will be of material conse- 
quence ill the consideration of the present 
question. \ ^ ^ 

The right hon. ami learned gent., upon 
that occa.sion, objected tn the proceedings 
of the Irish government on three grounds : 

First, That it was impolitic to have re- 
course to the ConvenMon act ar the iin^e 
and under the circumstances the Irish go* 
vernmeiit attempted to enforce it. 

Secondly, That if the Irish government 
felt it absolutely necessary to act upon 
the law, they ought to have proceeded by 
way of proclamation, instead of issuing a 
circular letter. 

Thirdly, That the Convention act only 
attached upon those who had attended 
th^iectiiigs described, voted, and acted, 
but that, in the Circular Letter, the magis- 
trates were called upon to arrest, and hold 
to bail those who attended, or voted, or 
acted. The.se w'ere the objections, taken 
by the right hon.. and learned gentleman, 
but it never was a.sserted by him, that the 
construction, which the Irish government 
had put upon the act of parliament, was 
not the true and legal construction, and 
that the law was inapplicable to meetings 
of the description in question. (Here 
Mr. Ponsonby ^iiani Tested some dissent 
from Mr. Pole's statement.] 1 am con- 
vinced tbat'l am correct in my assertion, 
and I have no doubt, that 1 shall be able 
to convince the House, and ever^tlir^right 
hon. and learned ge^itleman, that iny re- 
collection upon the subject is accurate. 
The right hon. and learned gentleman 
had, as I have before stated^ contended 
that Uie Circular Letter was wrong in as- 
serting', that any person who attended or 
v6ted> or acted at ^ny of the meetings 
alluded to, were guilty of a misdemeanor. 


because he said, in that case any person who 
j: attended innocently, without taking any 
part in the. business, or who even attended 
for the purpose of dispersing the meeting, 
might be arrested and held to bail. If 
1 am wrong in my recollection upon ibis 
subject, il the right hon. and learned geiir 
tiemaii really did doubt the legality of 
the proceedings of the Irish government, 
1 should Hie glad to know how it happened, 
that he merely contented himself with 
moving for papers, and that he never 
brought foiwaid any specific motion 
against the Irish goVernment for acting 
illegally.^ W^s it not most strange and 
uiiaccoiinlabte, if the right hon. and 
learned gentleman and his friends on the 
other itido thought thut the Irish govern* 
njent h.ad acuui illegally up<m that occa« 
sfbn, that not one of them had le!t it ne- 
cf>ssary Ui bring the matter before the 
House, although it sat for months after the 
discussion 1 allude to 1 must also 

observe, that in the long discussions which 
afterwaills look place (fin the Catholic 
Petition, throughout thJ whole of that 
debase, not a syllable vrfs uttered against 
the conduct of the Irish goveriimtot. If 
the genrlemen opposite thought that the 
goveinmcnt had acted illegally, surely 
upon that occasion they would have men- 
tioned ii. 1 attended the House during 
that debate for the purpose of defending 
the Irish government, if any attack had 
been m',ide upon it; but not one word re- 
specting the illegality of the proctieding 
was mentioned by any gentleman on the 
other ' side of ^ the House. But, Sir, 1 
must inentibn one nior^ circumstance, 
which wil l the."»naUer out of all 
doubt : ai^ionT ^ntlcman on the other 
side of /the House (Mr. Hmchinson) gave 
notice, last session, of a motion to icpeai 
the Convention act : that hon. gentle- 
man, however, did not bring it forward ; 
*and in stating hU reason for not doing so, 
he praised the Irish government lor the 
leniency of their conduct, and said he 
was gl;(d to find that they did not mean 
to enforce tliai law. I felt it my duty te 
undeceive him 1 got up and desired 
that he would not foiego his motion on 
that ground. 1 told Inrn that the opinion 
of the- Irish govcrnnuiu remained unal- 
tered ; and that il' the lord lieutenant 
saw the same reason for putting the Jaw 
in three that his grace had before seen, 
he would undoubtedly do so^’’^ Not* 


* See Vol. 19, p. 269. 
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withstanding this declaration on my part« 
the hon. member did not press his mo- 
tion. Thus, the matter stood lat the end 
of last session. When, therefore, I re- 
turned to Ireland, 1 contend that the Irish 
government had a right to feel with 
perfect confidence that their conduct was 
approved of by this House, not only that 
Uiey enjoyed such approbation, but that 
there was no idea entertaj^d •by any 
man in it, that their construction of the 
law was not a just and correct one. 
Every man in Ireland was acquainted 
with what had passed in this House in 
the last session ; every tmin knew that 
the conduct of the Irish government had 
met with the approbation of parliament, 
and knew also that the legality of that 
conduct had not been questioned 
a single individual. Under these ciL 
curnstances, could 1 possibly have ima* 
gined, not only that the legality of that 
conduct would now have been ques- 
tioned, but that tlie government should 
be accused witl\ having jtaken the peo- 
ple of Ireland by surprise ? Surprise I 
after every parti of the conduct of the 
Irish government had been fully dis- 
cussed; after every q;ian in Ireland had 
been made acquainted with the detail, 
and with the result of these discussions, 
and after the public declarations which I 
bad made in this House, that it was the 
firm determination of the government to 
enforce the Convenrion act, if tjio Corn-, 
mittee again had recourse to their for- 
mer iiieasiirts. 

1 shall certainly not fatigue the House 
by going into a*detail of all the circum- 
stances and eveiitV - wipe’ll ^yc rise to 
the Circular Letter of last y«?uV*— I shall 
not jepeat the statement which i was 
under the necessity of making of the 
whole conduct of the Catholic Commit- 
tee. — I slrall not repeat all the intempe-.| 
rate and inflammatory language which 
was used in that Ccrmmitlee, and with 
which the factious prints in Dublin were 
daily filled,, because, I trust, that the sub- 
ject is still fresh in the recollection of 
the members of this House : it will be 
sufficient for* me to* remind gentlemen, 
that the assembly called the Catholic 
Committee was formed in 1703, was re- 
vived in 1S09, and in 1610 it was again 
re-established. 

It has been repeatedly asked, why, if 
the Irish •government entertained such 
an opinion of the conduct of the Catholic 
Committee, -they had not interfered be- 
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fore? Why^ if their conduct and tbeir 
language had been so intemperate and 
St) inflammatory, the government had not 
sooner resorted to .the powers they were 
invested with, to put a stop* to such pro- 
ceedings? The answer which I before 
gave, and which I shall now give, was 
the true one. The Irish government was 
anxious to treat the whole Catholic body 
with lenity, and to admini-iter the law ifi 
the spirit in which it ought to be admi- 
niste/ed, with tenderness; and, although 
.the lord lieutenant was aware that the 
assemblj- was unlawful, yet, being com- 
posed of Catholics, he did not proceed 
against them as he would have proceeded 
against any other of the King^s subjects. 
The lord lieutenant hoped that the Ibr- 
Jbeaiance which was thus manifested, 
would produce a proper elTtct ; that the 
loyal and well disposed part of the Ca- 
tholic body would be able to counteract 
the efforts, and repress the violence of 
those who were endeavouring to excite 
dissatisfaction and irritation ; the loid 
lieutenant saw the danger, but hoped it 
would be temporary, and therefore ad- 
stained from interfering as long as he 
could consistently with the general tran- 
quillity of the country. 'Fhis was the 
plain and true reason why the govern- 
ment of Ireland did not interfere before; 
and yet they were to be accusetj, of 
intolerance towards the Catholics, of 
treating them with harshness, of taking 
them by surprize, and of acting ille- 
gally, in order to prevent them from pe- 
tilioning. 

Having stated the nfotives by which 
the lonl lieutenant of Ireland liad been 
actuated, 1 shall now proceed to say a 
few words upon what has fallen from 
the hon. and learned gentleman who 
spoke last. That hon. and learned gen- 
tleman is completely mj.staken in what 
he has said respecting the causes which 
led to the passing of the Convention 
act, and the object which it had in view* 
He nmst be wliolly unacquainted with all 
the circumstances relative to that act, if 
he supposes that it was meant to apply 
to any one class or denomination of peo- 
ple whatever. The meaning of the act 
is distinct ; its application is general, 
without any regard to Protestants or Ca- 
tholics. It was enacted just before the 
Convention propdsed to be held at Ath- 
Jone. I have heard a great deal said 
about the existence of Catholic Com- 
mittees ever since the year 1757, and 
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that now, for the first time, the Irish go- question is asked, 1 answer, it was because, 
Tcrnnicnt had interposed its authority to not satisfied with debating and keeping 
suppress them, if the bon. and learned the whole fcountry in a ferment, they is- 
gent. supposed that th^ comimttees of for sued a circular letter in the name of their 
mer times, to which he alluded, were simi- secretary, Mr. Hay, the object of which 
lar to the committees of 1809 and 1810 , in was to augment their numbers by ten re- 
Dobtin, he is completely ignorant of the presentatives from each county, it was 
country of which he is speaking. There then that the government of Ireland felt 
was not a singly |)oint of similarity be- that it could not consistently, with its duty 
Iween these committees; they differed to the pdblic, adhere any longer to its sys- 
in formation, in character, in proceedings, tem of forbearance, and that they were 
in object ; in short, they w6re«is difii^rent hound, if they meant to preserve the Iran- 
as the imagination could conceive. If quillity of the country, to interfere, 
any doubt is entertained on this subject. It has been said, 1 understand, in ano- 
I can produce such proofs /if the radical, thcr place, that the Irish Government, last 
essential differencr between the com- year, interfered just at the moment that 
mittees of former days and the one which the Committee was about to augment its 
is now unfortunately the subject of dis- immbers, by the accession of ten respect- 
cussion, as must, \if party feeling ha^ a»le persons from each county, who would 
not banished every sentiment of candour Mavc repressed the violence ot the others. 
fjTonithe opposite benches, convince those wasthabthe fact? Lord Ffr^ench had, in 
gentlemen of the injustice, as well as consequence of the violence of their pro- 
the absurdity, of making the compa- ceedings, seceded from them ; — and had 
rison. .. used the emphatic expression, ** Ireland 

I will not enter into n detailed account 's sick of this business; .Mo you mean to 
of the proceedings or of the debates of erect yourselves into a iperpetnal parlia- 
the assembly calling itself the Catholic ment?^' Lord Fingall had also seceded 
Committee.-— I did so, in some degree, last rom them, and it was the remnant; whose 
year. It will be sufiicient t.osay, that the violence had disgusted these noble lords 
Catholic Committee debated every topic nd the moderate part of the Catholic 
that could irritate, inflame, or mislead the 3ody, that issued this circular letter, "i'his 
public mind; that the columns of the vas the plain and simple state of the case; 
newspapers W'ere filled with their factious nd I cannot avoid saying, that it is a 
harangues and proceedings ; that they pity, when gentlemen take so much pains 
aped all the forms of Parliament; that to vilify government, they do not take 
they had their committees and their sub- equal pains to* ascertain the facts upon 
committees ; their committee of griev- which they found their slanders, 
ances; in a word, that they affected to I will not dwell farther upon the pro- 
be, and assumed -the tone of, a Convention ceedings of last year.-^, will only state, 
representing the whole Catholic popula- that we had'^hj 2 ped, ,«4iat the lenity with 
tion of Ireland. They bad even carried which IRTted, would have been met by 
their proceedings to such an extent, that a corP3fponding conduct on the part of 
they themselves were sensible of the dan- the Catholic Committee. I must observe, 

f erous lengths to which they were going, however, that the fate of the duke of 
will mention an anecdote, to shew the Richmond, and of those who had the hu- 
sense they themselves entertained of their nour of advising him, is rather hard, 
own proceedings. During one of the vio- They endeavoured to prevent the mis- 
lent debates which took place in the Com- chief which they saw was likely to ensue ; 
mittee, after some language of a peculiarly they di^termined not to allow the Commit- 
inflammatory and -seditious nature had tee to assemble; they intended to stop 
been used, one of the members called out the elections, and they did stop them ; 
to a person who was taking notes, and said, the ten persons which were.'Ordered to be 
We are going too far, you had better not returned from each county last year, in 
take that down.’' The note- taker replied, point of fact, never did assemble; and 
** 1 thought so myself, and had already ^et, because the Irish Government thought 
shut my book.” Such was the character it proper to permit small bodies of the 
of the proceedings of this Committee be- Committee to meet without molestation, 
fore government interfered. When 1 it was immediately said, that ithey had 
state this, need it be asked what it was abandoned the measures which they had 
that caused the Circular Letter If the rashly undertaken, and that ihe Catholic 
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Committee had triumphed over them 
Because, however, the government have 
DOW thoug^ht proper to intfrfere with 
meetings that were likely to become dan- 
gerous to the tranquillity of the country, 
thd epithets of madness, folly, intem- 
perance, and intolerance, were imme- 
diately applied to them. With what jus- 
tice those epithets had been so applied, 
1 will leave to the candour of the House to 
determine.— -When we saw* danger, we 
acted; when we saw the public tranquil- 
lity menaced, we interfered to preserve 
it;— .when we thou^it there was no dan* 
ger, we sufiered the Comtyittee to pro- 
ceed, in the hope that they would hnd out 
their error, and that they would not per- 
sist ill a system pregnant with such gene- 
ral mischief. I 

1 now come to that part where it is n» 
cessary that I should enter into detail ot 
the measures of the Irish government, 
which have called forth the animadversions 
of the hon. and learned gentleman. When 
1 returned to my duty in Ireland, if was im- 
possible for me ii<Jt to consuler, that parliTi- 
metit had sanctioped the conduct of the 
Irish gcA'ernment, and that the lord lieute- 
nant would be fully warranted in proceed- 
ing as he had formerl^^ done, if the neces- 
sity of the case, in hisjudgment, required it. 

1 shall now proceed, with the leave of 
the House, to state the circumstances that 
led to the proclamation as shortly as 1 can ; 
and detail, with the most unreserved can- 
dour, all the subsequent procee'dings of 
the Irish government. On the 9th of 
July last, an aggregate meetyig of the Ca. 
tholics was held in Dublin ; *atnhis meet- 
ing certain ResoTuuoiis were entered into. 
With the permission df'lhe ffb'use, I will 
state what was the nature of those Ae^olu- 
tionC and in what they differed from those 
passed in the preceding January. By the 
Resolutions of the 24th of May, 1 809, re- 
adopted in 1810, it was resolved, ** that 
the noblemen and gentlemen are not re- 
presentatives of the Catholic body, or any 
portion thereof, or shall they assume or 
pretend to be representatives of the Ca- 
tholic body, or any portion thereof.'^ 

When I waj arguing this question last 
year, F stated, that there was enough in 
this Resolution to afford a ground for be- 
lief that the Catholics had the Conventior. 
act in their mind, and that they would not 
violate it. But, on the 9th of July last, 
the meeting, aware of the construction of 
the Convention act, aware of all the agita- 
tion that had been excised in Ireland, 
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aware of tlie opinion expressed by parlia* 
meiit upon the subject, and aware of the 
declared determination of the Irish govern- 
ment not to»8ufier (he continuance of such 
practices ; the meeting, awai% of all these 
things) resolved, (leaving imt the Resolu- 
tion which I have just read, disclaiming 
all representatioiii) '' that the Committee 
should be re-appoinled,,a^d that the said 
Committee should consist of the Catboliif 
peers of Irrland, of their eldest sons, of 
the Catholic baronets of Ireland, of the 
^prelates of the liish Roman Catholic 
Church,^^ (appointed then for the first 
time,} of tc;i persons from each county 
in Ireland, and of five persons from ^acn 
parish in Dublin, attd the survivors of the 
delegates of 1793.’' This was the mode 
in which the aggregate meeting of the 
tatholic body, with lord Fingall at their 
head, thought proper to proceed — the very 
persons against whom it was said, that the 
Irish government had acted with intero- 
pqfancc and intolerance; and, as if they 
were determined to remove every doubt 
that might by possibility exist of their 
real intentions, they determined that, un- 
til the new Committee should be as- 
sembled, '' the management of the Ca« 
tholic aifairs should be confided to the 
Catholic peers, baronets, and survivors of 
the delegates of 1793/^ This was the 
first time, as 1 have already stated, that 
the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland 
had ever been appointed to constitute a 
part of such a Committee. The meeting 
thus constituted would have amounted to 
about 4^3 persons. This convention of 
the three estates of the .Roman Catholic 
body, (for a more complete convention of 
these estates it was impossible to con- 
ceive,) was appointed to meet in Dublin. 

1 will fairly own, that when the lord lieu- 
tenant, and those who had the honour of 
advising him, saw those Resolutions, they 
were struck with the danger that might 
result from tbeiii. They felt (jiat it was 
a melancholy thing, that a man of lord 
Fingail’s rank and character, should lend 
himselT to such proceedings, particularly 
after what he had witn.essed the year be- 
fore, when he found tliat all his attempts 
were vain to repress the violence and fac- 
tious language manifested in the debates, 
and when he found that their proceedings 
were of so dangerous a nature, as to render 
it necessary for him to secede. The go- 
vernment felt also, that in consequence of 
the Resolutions to which I have adver(;ed,all 
those persons who had distinguished them- 
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selves in the Old Commictee for their vio- 
lence and turbulence; who iiad exerted 
themselves with the greatest assiduity and 
aeal to promote general irritatmn and dis- 
content, would be members of the New 
Committee; arkd in fact, there was not 
a man, no, not a single man, who had 
ever made a factious speech in the Old 
Committee, who^w^s not chosen to form a 
part of the new. This Committee, then, 
with the advantage, if J may use the ex- 
pression, of all the experient'ed advocates 
of faction of the Old Committee, and all 
the strength which would be derived from 
the members that were to be returned from 
the Counties, if allowed to sit in. defiance 
of the law, and to act, < as they most um 
doiibtedly would have acted, must have 
virtually annulled ,the government, if 
such a Convention, (for I cannot with pro- 
priety give it any other name,) even if 
assembled for any purpose however legal, 
had been allowed to sit in the city of 
Dublin, it would have been impossible .to 
have been responsible for the peace of that 
city for one moment. What wore those 
people who were thus constituting them- 
selves into so formidable a body ? I will 
toll the House in their own language. 
They state themselves to be the repre- 
sentatives of tour millions of Roman Ca- 
tholics, who occupy the most valuable 
positions, vvbolbor for commercial, or for 
/nilifary purposes. The boldest coasts, 
most navigable rivers, and m(*st tciiatile 
passes, the most fertile districts the richest 
supplies of forage, the readiest means of 
attack or defence.^' - 

The Cat holies were represented, on the 
same auihoiity, as forming five-sixths of 
the population of Ireland. The number 
of person** of that religion, qualified to sit 
in p.irliament, from learning, talents, and 
property, were estimated at thirty thou- 
sand ; and their clergVi who, it was stated, 
ought to be provided for by the state, with- 
out any copditiun or limitation, amounted 
to two thousand. This population, so 
described, wore, it was said, not only qua- 
lified to hold all public uIBces, (even in- 
cluding that of lo/jl lieutenant), but had 
an actual right to hold five-sixths of (hern. 
1 ask the House, in what state would the 
government of Ireland be, if a committee, 
professing to be the fill I and complete re- 
presentation of five-sixths of the whole 
population of that country, a population 
possessing such physical and local advan- 
tages, avowing such pretensions, and 
demanding such concessions, was ceta* 


blished in the metropolis— ^wliat, 1 ask, 
!, would be ihe security for the tranquillity 
of the couqfry, if .such a committee were 
allowed to hit, deliberate, and act, ia 
Dublin ? 

What would you say, Mr. Speaker, 
if, ill one of the theatres in the Hay- 
market, there was a convention represent*, 
ing four millions of the people of this coun- 
try, assuming^ all the forms of parliament ? 
1 am convinced, if such a thing were to 
occur, gentlemen would rise from every 
corner of the House, and say it ought to 
be put down. If no iaw existed to enable 
government t<^ disperse such a meeting, 
you would instantly pass an act to sup- 
press it. If such would be the conduct of 
gj^ntlemen, and I am confident it would, 
case were applica!)!® to England), 
syrely, they ought to feel the necessity of 
giving the same, or even greater support 
to the government of Ireland : a govern- 
ment that does not possess the advantage 
and support of a resident legislature, and 
which has nothing to look to but its own 
vigilance and its own energy. 

. I will now slate the , proceedings that 
took place, in conseijuence of ibe con- 
duct of the (’aiholic Committee which I 
have just descnbcMl. The lord lieutenant, 
having taken every part of the subject 
into his most serious consideration, sent, 
on the 20th of July last, a dispatch upon 
it to his Majesty^s ministers. In this dis- 
patch, ,hi.s grace expressed his opinion, 
'that the government of Ireland ought to 
proceed against tho.se who had mani- 
fested so unequivocal a determination to 
violate fhe”]aw\ He also observed, that 
he had laid v^e whol^<<5r the proceedings 
of the Cat)rt)lics b^tbre the crown lawyers, 
who ^'re clearly of opinion, that they 
were direct violations of the Convention 
act. Such was the substance of the dis- 
patch sent off on’ the 20ih of July, to mi- 
*^iii 5 ters. It has been often said, and in- 
deed 1 heard it remarked in another place, 
that the government of Ireland were very 
remiss,, in not communicating with the 
Catholic.s, when they found they were go- 
ing too far, and warning them of the pe- 
nalties which they- were incurring. It 
bad also been stated last year, that it 
would have been * nA>re fair, more liberal# 

^ and more parental*^ towards the Catho- 
lics, to have proceeded by way of procla- 
mation, instead of issuing the Circular 

c. 

Words used by Mr. Ponsonby. See 
Vol. 19, 1>. 272. 
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Letter. It was aaicl« Umta prodamation 
wmiid have shewn that there did not exist* 
aRyintciition of taking the peeple by ’^sar* 
prise ; that'it must have had gr^t weight 
with the people, and great authority from 
th^ sanction of the great law-officers of 
the crown. Feeling all this, and giving it 
all the weight it deserved,, the lord lieute- 
nant, before be- received an answer >tp hit 
dispatch, considered that it weald be 
highly desirable, notwithstanding the con- 
duct of the Catholics, to proceed with 
mildness ; and, thinking that it was im<* 
possible that lord Fikigall and the other 
respectable persons at the^head of the 
Koman Catholic body, could willingly Hy 
in the tace of the Jaw, of the known de- 
termination of government, and of the 
avowed opinion of parliament, his grac| 
ordered. me, on the a'Jnd instant, to see hi! 
lordship. On the 2dth, it not bejng con*^ 
venient to Kim to come sooner, lord , 
Fingall called upon me. 

1 told his lordship that the lord lieute- 
nant had desired ane to acquaint hrm, that 
the very high res|!)ect he •entertained for 
him, and the thorough good opinion he 
had of •his loyally and public spirit, had 
induced him to direct me to express to his 
lordship, that, from the Resolutions which 
had appeared in the newspapers, with his 
name affixed to them, and also from some 
accounts which had been published of 
some returns of representatives from pa- 
rishes in Dublin, for the purpose of form- 
ing a meeting of delegates, of the nature 
stated in those Resolutions/ and which it 
was the opinion of his Majesty^s law. ser- 
vants would be illegal ; his ^ace was ap- 
prehensive that fho Catholics ^were about 
to proceed in a manner v/hiclPwould make 
it necessary for his Majesty's govvj’^ment 
to take their conduct into serious consnler- 
ation, with a view to those measures to 
which it might be his duty to resort ; that 
I was .therefore to communicate with bis 
lordship upon the ^subject : in order that 
he might be apprised of the lord lieute- 
nant's feelings upon it. I pointed out to 
hia lordship the danger that was likely to 
result from the meeting of a committee so 
constituted, and I entered into a com- 
parison between the ^Resolutions of the 
committee passed .in May, I SOP, (fc- 
adopted in 1810,) and those passed on the 
Qthof July last. I observed, that in the 
.former all representation was denied, but 
that in the latter, no such reserve was 
made. I ^id not attempt to coi|i{^re 
either of the 6ommittees^with those of 
(VOL. XXI.) 
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former daya> iia:hmr been done by 
( learned genUeautii. Lord Fingall would 
bayc.iangbed at me if lhad done so, for 
he really kmqw4 something of Ireiand.-r 
Lord fingall saidf tW be waa of opinion, 
that the addition of .the peers and tlie pre? 
lates to the committee would give such a 
preponderance to the loyal and temperate, 
that no mischief need Jbe apprebeodj^* . 
1 beg the Hbqeo . will mark the absnidiityf 
of this. We were to trust to the faign , 
rank, authority,, and loyalty of the peers 
and prelates, to guard us against the mis-* ' 
chief we apprehended, when it was WelL. 
known that in the preceding year, whan 
the committee was not near so numer** 
ous, neither lord Fingall nor bis friends 
could check the violence and intemperance 
of the factious part of it. 

1 reminded his lordAiip of what passed ' 
last year in the committee, when he, lord 
Ffrench, and others, were so disgusted 
that they were under the necessity of se- 
ceding. I told him that the introduction 
of*ten persons from each county w'ould, 
in all probability, add to the preponderance 
of the democratic part of the committee, 
over the peers and prelates ; and that 
therefore I was convinced he would not be 
able to wield this great machine, having 
already failed in giving a proper direc-; 
tioii to a lesser one. I concluded with in- 
forming him, that, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, the government felt 
itself bound to take some serious steps to 
avert the threatened danger ; that these 
steps would not be taken without due de- 
liberation ; and that whatever the mea- 
sures of government mieht be, his lord.- 
ship should be apprised 'of them. The 
interview then terminated. 

On the 29th of July, a dispatch was re- 
ceived by the lord lieutenant from pinis- 
ters, in answer to the one which I before 
mentioned, approving of every thing bis 
grace had proposed, and a'cconimeiiding 
the proceeding by proclamation. The 
lord chanceitor of Ireland, the ^attorney 
general and myself, thought that the mode 
of proceeding by letter was preferable td 
a proclamation; but Ve did not thinlc 
proper to set up our opinion in oppoSilidh ' 
to that expressed by ministers, and wb 
thought that by proceeding ^be way 
recommended, , we should at least be sura 
of the approbation of thosb^whp in the 
preceding session bad. tolit ns' that out' 
great error was in Kpt tiavin'g issued a pro- ' 
clamation. 1 tvrote to * lord Fingall on 
the 30th of July; requbsting an intertiebr 
(2P) 
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with him on that day, and his 
called upon me accordingly. A council H 
waste meet in the afternoon, in order to 
consider of the proclarnalhn. I heg 
pardon of the House for going into these 
details, but they are necessary because so 
much has been said against the Irish go- 
Ternment for not having treated the Ca* 
thojics with proper attention, that it is fit 
*^the House should know the facts and 
decide for itself. 

Sir, a long conversation Ensued bc,tween 
lord Fingall and myself, nearly similar to 
that which took place on the 23th. I 
stated to him the measure .that was about 
to be adopted, and just as we were upon 
the point of scparatitig,.the lord lieutenant, 
and the lord chancellor, accidentally came 
into the room. Jlis grace with great 
condescension addressed lord Fingall, 
and expressed his sentiments respecting 
the danger of the meeting, and the neces- 
sity of an interference on the part of go- 
vernment. The Tjord (Chancellor giso 
spoke to the same elleCt. 

Sir, I then felt it my duty to say — 
Your lordship has heard the opinion 
of the lord lieutenant, and of the lord 
chancellor — You are already acquainted 
with the opinion of the law-officers of 
this country,— and I have informed you 
to-day that the law-oificers, as well as 
the cabinet ministers, of England, concur 
in thinking that your proceedings are in 
all their steps contrary to law, and highly 
dangerous to the state. I ask your lord- 
ship, whether the lord lieutenant, with 
the collective opinions of the law-officers 
of the crown in both countries, upon the 
law, and with the opinions which he 
entertains, in common with the British 
cabinet, upon the d^tigcr, can be justi- 
fied Ml suflering the committee to perse- 
vere ill their attempts to assemble with 
iffipunity? — And I put it to you, who, 
as a Ilian of' high rank and property; 
must be deeply interested in the peace 
and prosperity of the country, whether 
yoiJ will now persist in lending your 
sanction to these proceedings; } put it 
to your lordship whether you will sutler 
yourself to be fed into measures that 
must endanger the tranquillity of the 
country 

Sir, my lord Fingall was assured that 
there not be a grosser misrepresent- 
atim^ian that which had been asserted 
in factious prfnts^ that the Irhh go- 
vernment wished to prevent the Roman 
'Catholics from petitioning. He was in- 


formed that if they wished to call kn 
aggregate meeting, for the purpose of 
considerin/r the propriety of presenting a 
petition to parliamfiht, such a meeting 
might be held ; but that the committee 
must not sit from day to day, debabng 
and promulgating doctrines which could 
not but be dangerous to the state, and 
must create agitation in every part of Ire- 
land. The lord lieutenant told him, that, 
so far from impeding the Catholics in the 
fair exercise of their right of petitioning, 
he would even give them a room in the 
castle to meet in, if- they wanted accom- 
modation; but, added his grace, do not 
lend yourself to people who are forcing 
on measures that will probably affect 
yourselves, and endanger the peace of the 
Country. 

j: Sir, at this meeting lord Fingall de* 
*sired that I would write him a letter, 
expressive of the determination of go- 
vernment, that he might laydt before the 
Catholic committee ; and I wrote him 
one accordingly, which Ins been published 
hi all the newspapers.^ This letter has 
been represented as |n insult to lord 
Fingall, and it has also been asserted that 
his lordship and the Catholic body had 
been taken by surprize, and that they had 
no intimation of the intentions of govern-* 
inent to interfere. 1 really wish that when 
persons are so anxious to bring forward 
charges, they would condescend previ- 
ously to ascertain facts. 1 wish that 
they 'would recollect that those who 
compose the government of Ireland are 
men of honour ; that they have charac- 
ters to mainl!ain ; characters, I will add, 
that stand ^s high jSwTkny of those 
whom they^ are accused : and that those 
characitlrs ought not to be assailed by as- 
sertions which had not the slightest 'Toun- 
dation in truth. 

Sir, notwithstanding all that had passed, 
lord Fingall, the very next day, sat in 
the chair at a meeting of the committee, 
at which the following Resolutions, among 
others, were agreed to :•*- 

1, resolved. That the Catholic com- 
mittee, having adjourned on the 25th July 
to the 19th October 1811, have, notwith- 
standing, deemed it expedient to <hold an 
extraordinary meeting on this 31st day of 
July, in consequence of a communication 
from government to the earl of Fingall, 
dated me 30th inst. to the following efiwet : 
" That a privy council was to be as- 
sembled to take into consitleHition the 
expediency of issuing a proclamation. 
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declaratory of the law, 6cCi ^c. i and 
** likewise of the course to be pursued 
" to ensure its observance/' i 
, Resolved, That this committee, relying 
on the constitutional right of the subject 
to f>etition the legislature, in the way 
and manner specified in a resolution to 
that efiect, passed at the last aggregate 
meeting of their body, do now determine 
to continue and persevere in the oonstitu* 
tional course they have matui^ly adopted, 
for the sole, express, and specific purpose 
of preparing a petition or petitions to 
parliamei^t for their dull participation of 
the rights, of the constitution, and that, 
in so doing, they not only, in their opi> 
nion, do not violatei^but act in strict con- 
formity with its soundest principle/' 
And they resolved also That the Resolul 
tions of the aggregate meeting of the 
Catholics, held on the 9th of July, shouldi 
be re-published." [Here some gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House cried 
hear, hear I J 1 am glad to find that gen- 

tlemen arc so w^ll disposed to bear; if 
they mean by tlfat cheer* to set up tike 
opinion of this meeting against that of the 
Irish goyernment,*of the law«officers of the 
crown, and of the court of King's bench, 
they are at liberty to do so. iTut I hope 
and believe the country will pause before 
it draws similar conclusions. 

Thus, then, the House will perceive 
after the proclamation had been issued, 
and every effort had been made to apprize 
lord Fingall of the illegality of .the pro- 
ceedings, the Catholics enfered into new, 
and re-published their former Resolu- 
tions, ill defiance of the lawt sgid in total 
disregai'd of all the high authorities I have 
stated. vT 

The House, Sir, is now in possession of 
the fiicts ; and 1 have no doubt that. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, it will 
be of opinion, that, if the lord lieutenant 
had not enforced the law, he would have 
been guilty of a gross dereliction of his 
duty. 

After the issuing of the proclamation, a 
great ferment was excited in Ireland ; the 
government was assailed from all quarters, 
and particularly by the factious prints, 
with yie grosaest abuse ; and the most 
violent of the agitators proceeded to. have 
meetings held in the difTcrent counties of 
Ireland, for the purpose of malting the 
people believe that, the elections were 
going on, aceprding to the resolutions of 
the Catholics: in faev however, they 
were held iu such a . way oot to come 
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within the provisions of the Conventioi^ 
The thtention evidently was, to 
prpceed in such a', manner as to* have it 
supposed that these four millions of Catho- 
lics had peaceably,* and without oppo- 
sition, elected representatives to manage 
their affairs in this new Committee. 
These meetings were held for the most 
j>art during the assizes, but they were 
conducted in such a mafidhr that it was 
almost impossible to find out what passed 
at them. Evcgi in the county jvhich I 
have the honour of representing, where it 
may naturally be supposed I have some 
interest, and could obtain the earliest in- 
formation, two days elapsed before! coy Id 
get a copy* of |^heir resolutions. Attempts 
were daily made to* make the people be- 
lieve that the elections were going on 
pfliblicly, and in open (kfiancO of the go- 
vernment and of the law. The fact, how- 
ever, was, that they did not venture to act 
in open opposition to the law in any one 
CQunty, after the issuing of the proclama- 
tioA, except in the county of Meath, where 
lord Fingall presided, in consequence of 
which, proceedings were ordered against 
his lordship, and some of the other leading 
persons who were present. It had been 
insinuated that the magistrates were afraid 
to act, though the Catholics openly violat- 
ed the law; but this was not the fact. 
The meetings were held in such a manner 
zn to keep within the letter of the law. 

Sir, I can mention a curious instance to 
[.prove this assertion: — There was a gen- 
tleman (whose name, 1 have no doubt, 
will be received by the gentlemen on the 
other sitle with a cheer) I mean major 
Bryan, who was sent over here last year 
with an address to the. Prince Regent, 
signed, as it had been stated, by 29,000 
persons, for the removal of the duke of 
Richmond, and of his chief secretary. 
From the language and conduct of this 
.gentleman, it might naturally have been 
supposed that here was a stout champion, 
who would , have boldly expounded the 
law in a way different from that adopted 
by govj^rnment ; but what was the fact^ 
When the proclamation of the Irish 
vornment was stuck up^at Kilkenny, I yliin 
informed that major Bryan had posted lip 
one of his manifestoes along side of it ; and , 
we were told by the newspapers that the 
proclamation, from that moiAeni, was no 
better than waste paper.— I certainly then 
thought that this great champion, by thia 
proceeding, vrzs deterinilied on grappling 
with the govejmpuBit^ .and disputing the 
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7a|idity of its prpciamation.^ I naturally 
concludod that the gallant officer’s Noticef 
would have run thus : — Whereas a meet- 
ing of the Catholics qf Irelakid was held 
on the i)th .7uly lasti at which it was re- 
solved, that tofi representatives should be 
elected in each county in Ireland; and 
. whereas a proclamation has been issued 
by governmei\)t,^8tating, that such e)ec-c 
> lions are in direct violation of the Conven- 
tion act ; now we, being of opinion that 
such proclamation is not in itself justified 
by law; are determined to meet, /or the 
purpose of electing the said representa- 
tives. We therefore call .on the inhabi- 
tants of the county and city of Kilkenny 
to assemble on the (>th,. August, in order to 
proceed to the said election.” — But what. 
Sir, was my surprise when I inquired into 
the nature of the^ gallant major’s notice, 
and found, that, instead of its being an 
open avowal of his carrying the resolutions 
of the Catholics into eflect, it was only an 
innocent paper, requiring a general m^et-< 
ing of the Catholics of the county and city 
of Kilkenny^ on the dth of August, to 
" take into consideration the propriety of 
concurring with the general petition of 
the Catholics of Ireland, and adopting 
** those measures necessarily connected 
with petitioning,”— The Resolution of* 
the Catholics was to elect ten representa- 
tives; instead of which the meeting at 
Kilkenny, contented itself with passing 
nine resolutions, which were quite as inno- 
cent as the gallant major’s notice. 

There was .another curious meeting of 
the same kind at Waterford : a right hon. 
baronet (.sir J. ^Newport) attended it, and 
made a good common-place speech about 
Catholic emancipation; but did he, like 
a good privy counsellor, advise those 
whoqi he was addressing, to consider how 
far they might be guilty of violating the 
law ? However, not seeing the right hon. 
baronet in his place, I shall not animad- 
vert any more upon what passed at that 
meeting.' 

I come now to that part of the subject 
on which I shall have occasion say a 
word or two on the issuing of the Lord 
Chief Justice's warrant. ISir, it would be 
presumptuous in me to enter into any dis* 
cussiou.^n the legal part of the oues' 
tjon; I^halNeavq that to be argued by 
n^y leathed frfends near I shall only 
obs^^ye, that it was impKissible for the 
lord lieutenant to receive the construction 
of the law from any body but the law- 
officers of the crown, anil it afl^ds nae 


great satisfaction to find their opinion 
confirmed 'by the tntantmous decision of 
the court c[f King^s bench. I think, it ne- 
cessary, however, to vindicate the charac* 
ter of the lord lieutenant, and those who 
had the hondur to advise him, from one of 
the foulest, and base.st, and falsest asper- 
sions that ever was thrown out against any 
public men ; 1 allude to what has been 
said respecting the signature of the war- 
rant by the lord chief jostiee. It has 
been said, I understand, that the lord 
chief justice was a man of the highest in- 
tegrity and talents, ^nd not likely to. have 
taken such a step, but that it was by the 
• contrivance’ of the Irish govemihent 
that he was induced to sign the warrant. 
What is meant by the word * Contrivance ?’ 
It roust mean something improper;— it 
means that the lord chief justice had been 
induced ^by management or by trick to do 
something that he would not otherwise 
have done. Now, what was the plain 
fact ? When it was determined to proceed 
against persons suppo.seai to have trans- 
gressed the lavir, all informations of course 
W'ere brought to me in, my official capa- 
city, and 1 immediately sent ther.i to the 
ccown solicitor, in order that they might 
be laid before the law-officers. The 
crown lawyers recommended that the 
persons who had violated the law should 
be proceeded against, and they at the 
same time recommended that the warrant 
which was to be issued against them 
should be signed by the lord chief justice, 
stating it to be the common practice 
in matters of great moment, especially in 
a case whtre the law had been so openly 
violated, a chief justice’s warrant 
should be*i^sued, and being of opinion, 
that the solemnity of this proceeding, 
might have the beneficial effect of detvring 
others from following a similar course. 
ThiSf Sir, is the true state of the case, and 
this was the ' contrivance’ used by the 
Irish government to induce the chief jus- 
tice to affix his signature to the warrant ! 

I never saw the chief justice’s warrant ex- 
cept in print ; and whether he was right 
or wrong, is not for me to say ; it is suffi- 
cient for me to have stated the facts. 

The hon. and learned ^'gentleman has 
alluded to what fell from me, last year, 
when I said that I had not recommended 
the taking the benefit of the chief justice’s 
opinion at a council, or giving his autho* 
rity to a, proclamation ; because, ,if any 
person were to be tried fof offend iiig 
against the law, he would probably te 
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their judge;; and I did not ivifi to tbpow 
a stain en the purity of a cdurrofioatice; 
and the learnied gentleman aftfc4d; why 
had not now proceeded hpon *tbe same^ 
prjpciple ? It is very true, that I did oae 
the words the learned gentleman has read« 
and from the appearance of the paper 
from which lie read them, 1 suspect it is 
the same that was used; for a similar pur- 
pose, tn another place. Bu^ the* learned 
gentleman haeforgot to state td the House, 
as the other person did, who bad quoted 
iny speech, that the observation was made 
in reply to a remark1>f the right bon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Pomonby) oppo- 
site to me ; that if we had proceeded by 
proclamation, we might have had the be- 
nefit of the chief justice’s opinion, and aP 
the weight of his authority. Sir, there is, in 
fact, a most material difference betiveeit 
the two cases ; in the former, the chiel' 
justice would have actually been called 
upon to give an opinion upon the legal 
guilt or innocence of the parties, before 
the period of trii^l, whereas the issuing of 
the warrant involved no opinion whatever; 
but was merely an act performed, in the 
regular* and ordinary discharge of his 
ofiioial duty, as a magistrate. Another 
material difference between the two cases 
is, that before the issuing the proclaina* 
tioii, and the lord chief jiispiice’s warrant, 
the Insh government had had the sanction 
of pailiament for the whole of their pro- 
ceedings, as well as for their construction 
of the Convention Act. , 

An attempt has been made to raise a 
clamour against the Irish government, for 
proceeding agamst lord Fin^ll ; and it 
has been represented in thM|j|wspapers, 
here to* night, and in another^bce, as an 
intentional insult to the whole Oathoiic 
body. This is an objection that I did not 
expect to hear, from those who profess to 
be advocates for the equal and impartial 
administration of justice. Upon what 
principle of justice, I beg to ask, could the 
Irish ^vernment, in a case where persona 
of high, and persons of low rank, had 
equally violated the law, pass by the for- 
mer, and prosecute the latter ? It appears 
to me, that if jany difference was to be 
inade,4he person of rank and fortune ought 
rather lo be the person prosecuted, be- 
cause he has the means of knowing bet- 
ter, airf his example is more likely to be 
productive of mischief. But the lord lieu- 
tenant admitted of no such distinctions. 
He knows only those who obey, and those 
who violate the law. He makes no dif- 


fiHTOce betttowme^^^^ and peasant, be:* 
Mweap Caihonc h»o^ Protestant. 

tbere^is ehe point of view in whieh 
this subject* has struck me, that 1 beg 
leave to slate to the House. *We are ac- 
cused of madn^s, folly, and mtem|>eratice, 
because, under the authority of the advice 
of the law'^officers of the crown, in both 
^ countries, we endeavoured to put down a 
complete convention, representing the* 
three estates of the Roman Catholics of 
Irelaqd ; a convention, in which there 
yrere persons who have shewn that- they 
would not stop at any thing short of a se- 
paration of the.two coQritriest [Here some 
gentlemen on the other side expressed 
their dissent.] If^ntlemen will take the 
trouble of reading the debates of the Com- 
mittee, they will iind (hat separation Was 
aistinctly and openly recommended, and 
that every argument, every topic of de- 
clamation, that ingenuity could suggest, 
was made use of to throw the two coun- 
tries into confusion, and tq set the people 
of Ireland against those of England. 1 put 
it to the House, whether, if the Irish go- 
vernment believed that to be the case, and 
that they had theopinionof the law officers 
of the crown justifying that presumption, 
they would not have been justly censured,, 
had they allowed the convention to sit in 
the city of Dublin ? Could the convention 
have been sutlered to sit from day to day, 
with any degree of propriety, or without 
manifest danger to the public tranquillity ? 
Suppose the Irish government had vainly 
believed, that it could have sat without 
danger^ that, contrary to the opinion of 
the law-officers of the csown, they had 
allowed it to meet ; and suppose, that by 
the intemperance of any one individual, 
blood had been shed, or any mischief had 
ensued ; what then would have been said 
of that government ? I ask, whether the 
gentlemen opposite to me, would not have 
been the first to accuse us, 'and justly too, 
for having grossly neglected our duty, 
and endangered the safety of the state ? 
Will arty man tell me, that an assembly^ 
CQDStitlited like the one which 1 have de- 
scribed, without a crown to dissolve, witllf. 
out a speaker to restraih'it, could sit in die 
city of Dublin, without endangeilnjii the 
public tranquillity? What justificatfon 
could the Irish governmeill^lfaVe^frered, 
if they bad allowed this ^d'ventton to sit, 
and any mischief had ffiisued ? Would opt 
the gentlemen opposite tb me have said, 
yon knew that thisT was an illegal 
ing ; the law^ of the crown fold 
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you it was an illegal meeting; they ad- 
vised yott to proceed, and they pointed 
OQt the means with which the constitution 
had invested you to put down'such meet- 
ings! You have neglected your duty by 
not taking thiso advice,, and you aro re- 
sponsible for the mischiefs that have oc- 
curred. Whet answer could the Irish go- 
vernment have •nvade to such a charge ? 
*1 have not put an extreme case, and un- 
less party spirit and political hostility 
have destroyed all candour, the gentle- 
men, on the other side of the House, must 
admit, that we could not have adopted a 
different course consistently jvith our duty. 

Sfr, 1 had before heard of the opinion 
given this night by the .learned gentleman 
on the Convention act, and indeed, 1 have 
seen it ; but 1 nevei;, till to-night, knew on 
what grounds, and by what arguments, he 
intended to defend that opinion. 1 now 
perceive that he has read, with some care, 
the speech of Mr. Burrowes, on Dr. She- 
ridan’s trial, as reported by Mr. Ridgeway. 
I wish he had read a little farther. J 
wish he had perused the eloquent and 
convincing answer of the Solicilof^Ge- 
neral ; he would have found a complete 
refutation of the opinion he has now ex- 
pressed, and the true spirit and meaning 
of the Convention act accurately pointed 
out, 

I will now advert to the proceedings of 
the Committee, from which it will be ma- 
nifest, that they were conscious they were 
acting illegally. Lord Fingall knew that 
if the Committee attempted to meet, it 
was the determination of governyient to 
disperse it. On the 1 9th of October the 
Committee was to meet : it did meeCand 
' there was a kind of race between them 
and the magistrates. Lord Fingall was 
not, according to the depositions made 
on oath by the two peace officers who. at- 
tended, above ten or fifteen minutes in the 
chair, when the meeting broke up. On 
the of December, the Committee was 
to assemble again. It met accordingly, 
but government was then more on the 
alert, and dispers^ the meetings The 
magistrate who was employed on this oc- 
casion, had,, it wa&*admitted on all hands, 
conducted hiinselfin the mildest and most 
conciliating maqner. This gentleman, 
when the meeting, asked lord 

Fingall, who Was in the chair,*if that was 
the Ciatholic Committee ? . If they thought 
they wore acting' legally, the answer 
..would have been directly in the affirma- 
vtive ; but what was the answer ? Lord 


Fingall saiefb '' we- are met here for law- 
Iffiii purposes.’^ The magistrate was 
robliged to c^'oss-examine his lordship^ and 
Mr. O’Connell, the barrister, was at his 
elbow, cautioning him against committing 
himself by hjs answers. Surely, this Was 
not the conduct of men conscious of their 
innocence, and convinced that they were 
acting in conformity with the laws of the 
land. Issee my hon, friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread) opposite, taking notes>-<I am sure 
he would not have acted in such a manner 
—he would, if conscious that he was acting 
constitutionally and legally, have avowed 
in a manly wa^, the object of the meeting, 
and he would have defied any one to in- 
terrupt them.— Sir, the government of 
Iceland would have proved itself most in- 
efficient indeed, if it had been satisfied 
with mere formal declarations, without en- 
deavouring to ascertain what was the real 
object and intention of the people whose 
conduct they were watching. . 

I should observe, that a few days be- 
fore the*^ Committee was dispersed, a din- 
ner was given, ks it waij^ described, to the 
Friends of Religious Liberty. At this 
dinner a number of very respectable Pro- 
testant gentlemen attended, and great 
pains were taken, and a great deal of art 
used, to make it appear, that they hud 
given their countenance to the illegal 
meeting which was about to be held. 1 
am far from believing, that any uf the 
Protestant gentlemen who attended had 
any intention of giving their sanction to 
a violation of ihe law ; but such was the 
construction which was artfully put upon 
their attendad'ce, upon that occasion. 

At the glutting of thc‘ 23d December, 
there werMmout 300 delegates present, 
according to the best information that 
could be collected. After they bad keen 
dispersed, in the manner which 1 have 
stated, th^y immediately repaired to an- 
other place, where they assembled iq 
smaller, but still in considerable numbers. 
The magistrate followed them thither, and 
asked them if they were an adjourned 
meeting or the Catholic Committee ? They 
replied, they were not ; that they were 
merely met as individuals ; and upon that 
assurance he left them unulolested. « From 
this it was obvious, that if they had wished 
to call an aggregate meeting la. consider 
their petition, they would not have been 
impeded. In fact, they did deteriqiiie to 
call an aggregate meeting, and it assem- 
bled on the 26th of December, at ten 
o’clock in the morning. Those deleo 
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gates who had come to towil to attend 
the Committee^ having remamd in Dub« 
lin> were .all present at thij meeting. 
Mow, Sir, tF,as it has been contended, it 
necessary, for the more eSectoally 
preparing the petition, to have the assist* 
ance of persons from all parts of Ireland, 
here an opportunity had odered of the 
most favourable nature* Here were the 
ten representatives from eac|) omftity, and 
the five persons from the parishes, &c. 
assembled as individuals, and assisted by 
the collective wisdom of a very large and 
respectable body of Catholics. Here was 
no fear of molestation from the govern- 
ment. Here lord Fingall was in the very 
same chair; Mr. Hay sat as secretary, 
with the very same petition in his pocke|, 
which be was about to read to the Com- 
mittee on the 23d, when it was dispersed ; 
but did it ever occur to the persons prel 
sent to avail themselves of a combination 
so fortunate, if the object really was to 
ascertain the opinions from all quarters of 
Ireland on the tyms of the petition ? no 
such thing ! not one word was mentioned 
about the petition ; their time was occu- 
pied imdiscussing and passing a set of vio- 
lent Resolutions against (he Irish Govern- 
ment, and in establishing a board, com- 
posed of all the members of the general 
Committee, (which has never yet met, as 
far as 1 can learn,) to prepare an Address 
to the Prince Regent. They then * ad- 
journed till the 28th February. The Re- 
solutions in question contained ^ome vio- * 
lent censures against the*duke of Rich- 
mtmd and his administration, accusing 
him of a systematic course%)f* oppression 
against the C;Aholics.-^[Mi|sPole then 
read the following Resolulionff] 

^ •‘Aggregate Meeting. 

** At a very numerous Meeting of the 
Catholics of Ireland, held in Dublin, at 
the Pfirate Theatre in Fishamble-.street,* 
on Thursday, the 26th of December 1811, 

•• The Earl of Fingall in the chair, 

•• Resolved, Thai it appears to us, that 
the general Committee of the Catholics of 
Ireland^ appointed and assembled for the 
sole and constitutional purpose of prepar- 
ing petitions to the legislature, on behalf 
of the Catholic people, and possessing the 
confidence, esteem, and reverence of Dish- 
men of all persuasions, have been forcibly 
and illegally obstructed and outraged by 
the orderf of his grace Charles duke of 
Richmond, the present chief governor of 
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Ireland, in tgonjunctioii with other persons 
exercising the civil government therein, 
atid their prominent legal advisers. 

•• Resolved, That in the measures pur- 
sued by the administration of Ireland for 
some }rears, we have observed, with regret 
and indignation, a spirit of progressive iib* 
temperance, and exasperating intolerance, 
arising from the impoliey.of those ralers, 
as well as from their ignorance of the* 
country they have undertaken to govern/' 

Sifj these Resolutions are signed by lord 
^Fingall. I really feel quite ashamed to 
trouble the House so much at length, but 
the character .of the Irish government is 
implicated, and I hope I shall be excifsed. 
It is remarkable, that fourteen months be- 
fore lord Fingall signed the resolutions 
jvbich I have just read, that noble lord, at 
a meeting of freeholders of the county of 
Meath, moved a vote of thanks to lord 
Wellington. Now, if during the time 
lord Wellington had the honour of being 
oi^e of the duke of Richmond’s advisers, 
that noble duke had manifested a spirit of 
•• progressive intemperance and exaspera- 
ting intolerance/' against the Roman Ca- 
tholics, lord Fingall, most undoubtedly, 
would not have proposed such a vote of 
thanks to lord Wellington. It follows 
then, of course, that all that intemperance 
and intolerance must have been manifested 
during the time 1 have had the honour of 
being one of his grace's confidential advi- 
sers. Now 1 will challenge any man, 
whatever, to bring forward a single in- 
stance of intolerance on my part towards 
the Rqm^n Cathoiics-^nothing will give 
me more satisfaction than to have, every 
measure, which I have reconunendedf, 
examined with the utmost rigour. Is the 
repeal of the Insurrection Act a proof of 
intolerance ? Is the modification •of the 
Arms Act, by which very considerable 
powers were taken from the magistrates, a 
proof of such a disposition f By the latter 
act, as it at first stood, magistrates were 
authorised to enter any house to search for 
arms, of their own authority, and without 
any iriformation on oath.— By the airend- . 
ed act, that power is taken away fpom 
them, and the whole rO^nsibility thrown 
upon the government. Is the Gaol Aiist, the 
benefit of which has been universally felt 
and acknowledged, a probfxif any intole- 
rant feeling?— I have carefully looked 
over all the proiqrii^S measures of the 
duke of Richmond's a^inistratlofi, and 1 
cannot trace any one act which d^rved 
those epithets; and T am sure that 1 can 
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asiert witU aftfely, tbut his. gracis n^veri Sir, havtog conceded all the obsem- 


adt towards that part of hjs Ma-^ 

jasty's subjects, whose case is under consi-/ij 
deration, but with the .utmost ‘mildness and 
conciliation*. If any gentleman is disposed 
to controvert my assertion, let him state 
the case in which the duke of Richmond's 
administration has manifested any symp- 
tom of intoleraoc#, and I will answer him 
'land shew by the most decisive documents 
' that the charge is unfounded. 

In order that the House may see the 
spirit with which these things are conduct; 
ed, I will read two Resolutions whicli 
Uvere passed in September ,1810, at an ag- 
' l^refgate meeting of the freeholders and citi- 
zens of Dublin, held Jbr the purpose of 
petitioning for the repeal of the Union. A 
great number of Qatholic gentlemen were 
present; among others, Mr. O’Connel, 
who took an active part upon that occa- 
sion, as well as at the meeting in December 
last, when the violent Resolutions against 
the duke of Richmond were passed.— The 
Resolutions I am now about to read were 
carried with acclamation, and will shew 
the opinion then entertained by those 
entlemen, of the duke of Richmond and 
is government.*— 1 will not give any 
epithet to their conduct, but leave it to the 
pul^lic to decide upon its consistency. 

[Mr. Pole then read the Resolutions:] 

« REPEAL OF THE UNION, 
Aggregate Meeting. 

' At an Aggregate Meeting of the free- 
men and freeholders of the city of Dublin, 
convened pursuant to requisitioiv held at 
^ the Royal Exchange, on Tuesday the 1 8th 
of September, 1810. 

'' Resolved unanimously, That our ex- 
cellent and amiable viceroy, his grace the 
'duke^of Richmond, has, by the uniform 
conciliation and wisdom of his conduct, 
merited the gratitude and ^hanks of the 
Irish nation. As a patron of public insti-*| 
"tutions, as a friend to Irish manufactures, 
ak ad upright chief governor, combining at 
once suavity of demeanor with constitu- 
tional moderation.; his grace's ministry 
will be long renumbered with affection 
and esteem by evdry loyal Irishman. 

** Resolved unanimously. That we, the 
^citizeol^l^^ubiin, in Aggregate Meeting 
legallyllmmbled, fully itnpressed with a 
sSeiM OPnis grace's many virtues/ seixe 
w^^^leasure this , publfc^ opportunity t»f,j 
rell^iiig our grateful acknowledgments 
his grate, and of thus recording our un** 
uabfied approbation of bis lieutenancy in 
m kingdom.'' 


ftons whim I have to make, respecting 
the conduct of the Irish government, f 
shall nova say a fe^ words respecting the 
Other part of the question, . namely, the 
Catholic claims. T wish to premise, that 
it has never fallen to my lot to take any 
part in the debates which have occurred 
from time to time, upon the petitions pre** 
ferred by the Roman Cat^plics. 1 should 
have been very glad, if a motion had been 
made, to bring forward the question of the 
conduct of the Irish governniient witliont 
coupling it with tbe*€atho)ic question. I 
should have been glad, for a reason wiilch 
I shall presently state, to have been able 
to abstain, while 1 am in my present si- 
tuation, from taking any part in the dis- 
cussion of that question ; but the* subjects 
are this night so blended, that ii is impos- 
.oible for. mc to avoid noticing it. Though 
1 have never taken any part in the debates 
upon the Catholic claims, 1 have always 
voted against the prayer of their petition. 
When *1 undertook my» present office, I 
ffilt that it was most desirable, that any 
person holding it, should not take any part 
in the debates relating* to the Catholics, 
unless he was prepared to recommend an 
alteration of the laf^ in their favour. 

Sir, it is the duty of the lord lieutenant 
to see that equal justice is distributed, but 
it is nut his province to alter the constitu- 
tion. — Feeling that it was not his province 
to alter the constitution, and feeling that it 
was not the proper time for granting any 
further privileges to the Roman Catholics, 

I thought it sufficient to express my opi- 
nion, as a mihmber of parliament, by my 
vote; andgk thought thaif'l best perfurmed 
my duty attending to the business of 
my office, and not giving a ground for 
saying that I had done any thing that^as 
likely to thrown prejudice on the Catbolie 
question. Had 1 been of opinion that the 
prayer of the Catholic petition ought to 
be granted, I should have quitted my 
office, and so declared myself. 

The discussion, however, being now 
forced upon me, I have no hesitation in de- 
claring, that I am not one of those who 
think, that at no period further privileges 
may not be granted to tbe^atholics ; but, 
at the same time, I am bound to declare, 
that I never have seen any. plan proposed 
which afforded even a plau^bie hopli that 
.the eJainii of .the Catholica could be grants 
ed/ with a due regard to the safety of the 
establishments in church and" statct It 
appears to me to be impossible to put tho 
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JEtoman Catholics upon the s4ine footing 
with the Protestants, without endangering 
triose establishments. But 1 open to 
conviction, and 1 might appeako my con- 
duct in Ireland, during the period of my 
residence there, a great part of which has 
been passed in troublesome times, whether 
1 have ever given any reason to suppose^ 
that 1 was inclined to go one inch further 
against the Catholics than was actually 
necessary to protect the conftitution. 

Sir, in my opinion, the Catholics have now 
assumed a tone, and adopted a line of con- 
duct, which render iumpossible for parlia- 
ment to alter their conditio^, as long as 
they persist in the same course, and main- 
tain the same menacing attitude. 1 do 
not mean to accuse the Catholic body itself^ 
my observations apply to the committee ; 
but the committc e being declared to be the 
organ of the whole Catholic body, they arc, 
of course, iuiplicatcd in every acl of that 
cominiilce. The House will recollect, 
that, in the (Catholic proceedings of last 
year, one of iheir^iembers stated the pro- 
gress made by Uhc .suit* committee of 
grievances in their report on the penal 
laws, a subs^({ucnt meeting, it was 
determined, that jOO copies of that report 
should be printed. The first part of this 
work has been published by Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick, and in such a manner as makes it 
evident, that it has the sanction of the 
committee.-— 1 think it impossible, if this 
book has the authority which 1 have stated 
it to have, for any one to say , it hIocs not 
come forward a.s the dclibo'-atc work of 
the Catholic committee, speaking ihob lan- 
guage of the Catholic body,f— iind, if so, 

1 am sure no mafl can say it v^uld be safe 
or proper to grant wh.it i^«thercin de- 
manded. 

Iwvill just state what it professes to be. 
Its title is, A ^Statement of the Penal 
Laws which aggrieve the Catholics of 
Ireland.*^ — Has any gentleman a doubt of 
its being the production of the Catholic 
Committee f'' Yes, 1 have,*' exclaimed 
Mr. Parnell.] The hon. gentleman doubts 
it, docs he? I think 1 can easily satisfy 
him on that point. The report of the com- 
mittee is published by Fitzpatrick, in Capel 
Street ^ now 1 6eg to read a short extract 
from a book published by the same person, 
some days after, ami compiled by a Mr. 
Hamilton. It contains a great deal of 
matter which is very amusing ; it contains 
all the libels that were written against me 
in the newspapers, in the course of the 
year. It is A btatement of the 
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|*CatI,ioUc C&use, from the issuing of Mr. 

I Pole's Circvftar Letter to the present day 
I passage which 1 wish to read is as 
^follows ; Jt was thought, and justly too, 
that the people of England were, and in- 
deed still are, ignorant of the nature and 
extent of the restrictions^ which oppress 
the Catholics of Ireland, and that even the 
suiTerers themselves were not aware of all 
the privations ^nd grievances to which, 
they were ami are liable. The report of 
the sub-committee is, we understand, full 
and fuminous, consisting of 124 sheets, 
tivincing much labour and research, and 
interspersed, with a highJy-talented com- 
mentary.” I'b this passage is annexed the 
following Yiote : 

** As this ReporCofthc sub-committee of 
grievances is now published by Fitzpatrick, 
Capel Street, it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the subject." 

After this statement, 1 think no doubt 
can be entertained as* to the authenticity 
of this publication, which contains a most 
x&ggerated account of tlie grievances, 
under which the Roman Catholics are 
supposed to labour, and treats with con- 
tempt all that has been done for that body. 
— Mr. Pole then read the following ex- 
tracts from the work The Irish Legi|- 
lature has carefully established a neiy 
ecclesiastical board, whose province it k 
to detect Catholic charities, and to appro- 
priate their funds, when detected and 
seized, to the better maintenance of Pro- 
testant institutions. To facilitate this ob- 
ject, a special corporation has been em- 
bodied, under the plausible title of Com- 
mibsioneis of Charitable Bequests. This 
corporation deserves notice, by reason of 
its alertness in hunting down Catholic cha- 
rities."-—'' Thus has the Irish parliament, 
in the last year of its existence, solemnly 
organized a powerful inquisition, vigilant 
and eager in the pursuit of its prey, and 
armed with every necessary authority for 
discovering and seizing the funds de.stiiied 
by dying Catholics for the mainte- 
nance of the pious, and the poor of their 
own communion." — " Suffice it to say. res- 
pecting the general conduct of this boart), 
ihat their zeal and activity in the dis- 
charge of their inquisitorial functions, 
have completely succeeded in frustrating 
every attempt of the Irish .Catholics to 
provide any permanent maintenance for 
the ministers of their worship, their places 
of education, or ot&er'piogs or charitable 
foundations." 

1 beg leave to state to the Houses that 
(2 0 ) 
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the commissioners of Charitable Donation^? 
thus spoken of, consist of the archbishops 
and bishops, the lord chancellor, and th<» 
twelve judges, some high dignitaries of 
the church, hnd the several incumbents of 
the parishes wj,thin the city and liberties 
of Dublin. The commissioners have now 
existed twelve years ; during that period, 
the number of j>(osccutions which they 
diave instituted, amount only to fifteen, all 
under the opinion of the Attorney f General 
for the time being; and of these, only two 
have been brought against persons of the^ 
Catholic religion. The House will, I hope, 
forgive me if I state shortly the rfature of 
the *two cases in which these commis- 
sioners feJt themselves bound to inter- 
fere : — 

The commissioners, upon a complaint 
made to them, that a bequest left by a 
Roman Catholic to endow an hospital for 
Catholics, had not been carried into etlect, 
commenced a suit, and in consequence of 
their interference, the hospital has been 
established, and is now a most well regu- 
lated and useful charity, in a country 
town, in which such an institution was 
much wanted. The case 1 allude to, is 
Houghton's hospital at New Ross. Here 
then it appears that the commissioners 
parried into execution the charitable in- 
tentions of this Catholic ! 

The other case, where a prosecution 
was recommended by Mr. Plunket, then 
Attorney General, was that of a Mrs. 
Mary Power, of Waterford, who had left 
a large sum for certain charitable uses; 
but, this money being left to two Catholic 
bishops and their successors for ever, it 
became a question whether they could be 
legally considered as a corporation; and 
in order to decide this point, as well as the 
legality of some of the bequests, Mr. Plun- 
ket recommended an application to the 
court of Chancery. However, before the 
matter was decided, the heir at law, a Ca- 
tholic, arrived in Ireland, and commenced 
a prosecution to recover the property, on 
the ground that the will had been made 
under undue influence. — The mattelt 1 un- 
derstand remains still undecided. 

The remaining* ^prosecutions were all 
against either Protestants or Protestant 
Dissenters, to compel them to carry into 
execution certain charitable bequesu en- 
trusted ^to them. 

commissioners, 90 far from consi- 

themselves as composing the " in- 
quisition^' described in the book, and so 

from acting in the spirit of inquisitors. 


conceived their duty to be merely to en- 
force all charitable bequests, be they Pro- 
testant nr Gatholic. By the law, execu- 
tors are bphnd to publish in the gazette 
statements of all charitable donations en- 
trusted to them; but in many initaifces 
this provision had been neglected. I have 
at the same time to remark, that the com- 
missioners are themselves in possession of 
regular tieturns of all donations left by 
will, which 'are furnished to them from 
the diflerent registry oflices, which returns 
arc printed every second year and distri- 
buted. 1 have examined those returns, 
which contaij^ donations for every species 
of Catholic charitable purposes that can 
be imagined, not one of which has been 
ipterferod with in th? ‘^lightest degree. 

Mr. Pole then read to the House the 
following instances from these lOturns: 

“ 1800. — According to the printed re- 
turns of this year, William Sawey of Down- 
patrick, bequeathed the sum of 1,000/. to 
the Roman Catholic College of May- 
nooth."* ^ 

In the retufns of tire same year, Pa- 
trick Power, of New Ross, left the profit- 
rent of a house for the ifse of two«chape]b 
near Boss.*' 

" 1801.— The llftv. Matt. Lenrtoii, titu- 
lar bishop of Dromore, bequeathed .300/. 
to purchase six government debentures, 
for the purpose of establishing a daily 
mass in the chapel of Newry, in perpetu- 
ance ; and he left a further sum of 500/. 
for the erection of a school contiguous to 
the chapel, for'the education of children 
of poor Catholics only." 

1802.^-Xililliam Doran, of W’exford, 
gentlcman,vleft unto the "Rev. James Cur- 
riii, a Roms^lrf^ Catholic parish priest, 400/. 
for building and supporting a charity 
school, to be erected at the rear oF* the 
chapel of Wexford, in the church yard, 
and also an annuity of 351, yearly, for the 
uses and purposes which he had directed 
in, and by a letter or memorandum given 
by him to Mr. Currin." 

« 1803. — Mrs. Trench left a sum of 
money to ^ay masses for her soul, and the 
souls of her two husbands, besides bequests 
to seven Roman Catholic charity schools 
in the city of Dublin." 

" 1804.— Mrs. Mathews, of Usher's- 
quay, left 250/. to Maynooth College, and 
100/. to the Roman Catholic school of St. 
Andrew’s parish ;— and Mr. Bonfleld, of 
Limerick, left 50ol, for the use only of 
the Roman Catholic schoob in 'Limerick/’ 
1805*— Edmund C^oneUau, of Cork> 




al\er leaving a trifling sum tJ each of the 
chapels in the city of Cork, ailds, • I leave 
my executors at liberty to give whatever^ 
they please to father Dennis*§ullivan, to 
say masses for mine and my wife’s soul.” 

John Reilly, of Prospect, in the county 
and town of Drogheda, left to Dr. Richard 
Reilly (the titular primate) 1500/. in trust, 
to be applied to such charitable uses as he^ 
should think fit.” • 

1810. — James Baldwin V Macroom, 
county of Cork, left all his lands and tene- 
ments in reversion, to Doctors Shuegrue 
and Moylan, in trusts out of the issues and 
rents thereof, to dispose of l^e sum of 400/. 
per annum, for establishing a school or 
schools, to be kept by Roman Catholic 
clergymen, in the parish of Kilnamartrji, 
county of Cork, for instructing poor chil- 
dren in the religious tenets and rules of the 
church of Rome.” 

It is also asserted in this work,*that “ all 
national charities, legislative endowments, 
and pious funds, are absorbed in Protes- 
tant institutions,«and monopolizetl by the 
ruling class.” — Now 1 bd^g the House for 
a moment to consider the nature of these 
charitable institutions, and gentlemen will 
immediately be convinced how unfounded 
these assertions are.— *The first charity I 
shall mention is the House of Industry, 
where Catholics and Protestants are indis- 
criminately received. It generally con- 
tains about 3,000 persons, who being ne- 
cessarily of the lower orders of the com- 
munity, the great majority of them are of 
course Catholics. So ail flic public hos- 
pitals that receive parliamentary aid ; so 
all the county infirmaries ; A ihe Lying- 
in hospital ; soihe Fever itspital. — Ano- 
ther institution, upon a very extensive 
scale, is the Foundling hospital, about 
whflh so much was said in the Catholic 
Committee last year ; this charity is sup- 
ported by large parliamentary grants ; by 
a tax upon the houses of the city of Dub-H 
lin; and by charitable bequests. Bylaw, 
no child can be received into the Found- 
ling hospital after the age of one year. 

If they remain till they are seven or eight 
years old, they arc of course brought up 
in the Established religion of the country. 

But as*infants are received without discri- 
mination (legitimate as well as illegitimate) 
and are uniformly marked, so as to be at 
all times recognized ; are nursed by Ca- 
tholic nurses, are exathined once a year at 
the hospitaj, and are, whenever demanded, 
delivered to those persons, who by stating 
their marks^ shew they have a just right to 


claim theiA; and there being generally in 
the house ^bout 1,200 children, and^ at 
purse about 4,000;— -is it to be said that 
the Catholip body reaps no benefit from 
this noble institution? Indeed, 1 have 
been informed tliat many of the poorer 
inhabitants of Dublin take advantage of 
this institution, and leave their infants in 
I the hospital, with a view to reclaim them 
' at a future period, which they often do. 
when their industry has so far improvea 
their circumstances, as to enable them to 
maiiftain their children. 

Sir, there is another observation made in 
the worJc respecting the miserable pit- 
tance which 'annuailv insults the ]}Iay- 
nooth establishment.’’ Now I have only 
to remark on thts ungracious assertion, 
that no less a sum than 1 48,000/. has been 
\oted by parliament *witbin the last 16 
years, for its support. 

I now beg leave to say a few words re- 
specting the Gaol Act, in which 1 may, in 
some degree, be considered personally in- 
t«h*ested. — Mr. Pole then read an extract 
from the same work to the following effect. 

“As for the county gaols of Ireland, a 
certain limited compensation, under spe- 
cial restrictions, has been recently (by a 
statute enacted in I8l0) provided lorsuch 
Catholic clergymen as the respective 
grand juries may be pleased to nominal 
for the purpose of ofiiciaiing as chaplains* 
But here too, from the ignorance of the 
framers, their neglecting or disdaining to 
• consult the Catholic clergy, and the super- 
cilious management of the entire transac- 
tion, this statute has fallen far short of its 
professed object. In some instances^ it 
has proved even pernicibus, by exciting 
discord between the grand jury and the 
Catholic bishop of the district. These 
mischiefs might have been avoided, by 
timely caution and ordinary prudence in 
preparing this law.” 

I Now, Sir, this act was framed partly 
upon the report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to enquire into the state of the 
gaols in Ireland, and partly upon the best - 
infonxration that could be procured. It 
was submitted to th)e chief justice and 
judges of the King’s-bpiicb, under wl^ose 
auspices and inspection it was drawn. It 
was then brought into parliament, prinled* 
circulated throughout Ireland, and re- 
mained four months on the table of this 
House before it was passed. Every sug- 
gestion that was /ivcfh from any quarter 
was attended to; and 1 appeal to the 
recollection of the House when I «tete« 
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that the Bill ultimately passed with the ' lion for his tervice, would have considered 
unanimous approbation of lhe‘Hausc, and himself as fcgnally happy to be able to 
the satisfaction ot every Irish member, f , gain, even by stealth, at the most arduous 

Catholic chaplains were appointed to the risk, privtUh admission into a gaol, for tho 
institutions ander government in Dublin, purpose of exercising, without any hope, 
at the recommendation of Dr. Troy, the j assuredly, or earthly fee or reward, in The 
titular archbishop of Dublin, and up to the I roost secret-wise, the functions of his 
niomeiitl am speaking, I am not aware | sacied ministry, in behalf of its forlorn 
that a single objection to the act, or a | inmates of his profession ; and now, to be 
jingle .suggestion for any alteration in it, | not only^ thus openly and legally sane* 
has been made to the government by any tioned m the*pul)lic discharge of this im- 
Catholic whatever,— It is notorious, and I portant duty, but even stimulated to 
will appeal for the truth of my assertfbn to execution, by an ample, permanent re- 
the Irish gentlemen in the House, that this muneration from thetttate.— What an in- 
act has been considered by all the lower citement to the most strenuous co-opera- 
orders of the Catholics as most beneficial tion on our side, in carrying into effect 
in its edects. * such excellent and charitable views ! 

Sir, whether the Roman Catholics de- ^ '' I speak here, permit me to aver, right 
rive any benefit from this act will be best hon. Sir, only what I intimately ‘ feel on 
shewn by a letter, which 1 received in the the occasion. Under this impresfii m, it 
course of the autumn after the act passed, must necessarily afford me unspeakable 
from the Roman Catholic bishop of Kildare regret, not to be able to submit to your 
and Leighlin ; the grand jury of the consideration a fit person for the office in 
Queen’s county, of which 1 happened to jucsiion, from the extreme want of priests 
be foreman, otltrcd the (Catholic chap- that Actually prevails ^'.t this juncture, 
iaincy of the gaol of Maryborough to the thToughoat the district with which I am 
priest of the parish, who refused it on the charged; a circumstance that leaves (I 
ground that the salary, 30/. a year, was in- humbly beg pardon for This detail)) not a 
adequate to the labour. 1 then wrote to few parochial chapels, to which are never* 
the bishop, requestirig him to recommend the less attached, a' numerous and wide- 
a proper peisun, and 1 received the fol- extended population, absolutely without 
lowing answer : divine service, even on Sundays. — 1 have 

Tullow, Slit August, iSlO the honour to be, &c. (Signed.) 

" Right hon. Sir ; I had the honour this D. Delany.” 

day of your very gracious communica- Such is the opinion, and such the lan- 
tion respecting the offer made to Mr. guage of' a Roman Catholic bishop, re- 
O’Neii, of the chaplainship to the gaol of specting the advantages derived by Roman 
Maryborough, and his having deebned to Cathelics from this act, of which this work 
accept the appointment on the score al- so strongly di/mplains. 
leged by him of the reputed smallness of Sir, as lobi^ as the RSman Catholics 
the salary ; I should expect that a con- adopt the ia/iguage of this book, and ad- 
scientious clergyman would be chiefly here to the positions laid down in it, 1 
itwayed in matters appertaining to the cannot give iny assent to a coniplikhce 
pastoral charge, as in the present instance, with their demands. If, at any time, 1 
by motives of a superior nature to those of should see a proper temper and disposi- 
pecuni ary considerations, and even in the ;’tion actuating the body of the Catholics^ 
lalier point of view, do, for my part, and this spirit of exaggeration and disaf- 
est^em 30/. a year a handsome provision, fection towards the government subside, 
in addition to his other official emoluments, I should be the last roan in this House 
for a priest, resident on the spot, if'tirher- to oppose th^ir pretensions. But until 
wise at liberty to 'discharge the office, such a disposition is manifested by the 
How grateful shot) Itl we feel for this rare Catholics, 1 feel it my duty to state 
concession ? What a striking contrast, 1 distinctly, that 1 do not think it pi actica- 
cannot help begging leave to observe, ble, or possible, with security to the estab* 
between the liberal and beneficial conduct lishmeiits, to put the Catholics upon an 
of our legislature at the .present day, in equal footing with the Protestants, 
this particular; and the penal restrictions, Mr. Sheridan said*, the right hon. gen- 
maiy I presume to say, of former periods ? tleman hud repeatedly appealed to him. 
When A Catholic priest, far .from dream- although he had not uttered one word 
ing of auch a thing as stipendiary retribu- during the course of the debate. But aa 
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he had so appealed to him> must beg 
leave to say a word or two on jhe manner 
and matter of the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman, whom he should bok proud to 
call his friend. He really had a high opi* 
nion of the mind and comprehension of 
the right lion, gentleman; but he had 
made no display on the present occasion 
of those talents for which be was willing 
to give him credit. On the^onfrary, he 
had taken a narrow and pitiml view of so 
great and important a question, and had 
stuffed his speech with endless extracts of 
the most miserable* minutiae, the most 
paltry and contemptibly trath, and that in 
the discussion of a question the most mo- 
mentous that could come under the consi- 
deration of the House ; for the question of 
that night was, whether Ireland should be 
preserved in her allegiance to the British 
crown by conciliation and jii8lice,/)r driven 
into the arms of the enemy, by injustice, 
tyranny, and oppression? This was the 
real question before the House, and not 
merely the claim?#of the Qathotics, which 
formed only a part of the mass of griev- 
ances of which Iceland had to complain, 
and on W’hich he would trouble the House 
of Commons more at length at a more 
favourable moment. Indeed, he had no 
intention of saying a word that night, and 
the few words he had uttered were ex- 
torted from him by the tone and the tenets 
which characterised the speech of the right 
hon. Secretary. For who could hear, 
without feelings of indignation, that jus- 
tice and right was to be refused to a 
people merely because some ot theif ad- 
vocates might i^ave used i^etorons and 
intemperate language in t\p‘^assertion of 
their claims? The right hon. Secretary 
had called on the Irish Catholics to come 
forward in an attitude of submission and 
humility ; with a lone and language that 
bespoke meekness, moderation, and for-^ 
bearance. But while he was thus de- 
manding from the Catholics every demon- 
stration of mildness, submission and doci- 
lity, he Was himself making use of lan- 
guage, and insisting on topics, which no 
men, conscious of their rectitude and of 
the justice of.their claims, could have 
tempe/ to listen to, or patience to endure. 
As many honourable members had not yet 
spoken, and many valuable speeches might 
be expected from them, he begged leave to 
^he propriety of an adjournment. 

The question was then put, and the fur- 
ther debate upon lord Morpeth's motion 
was adjourned till to-morrow. 


vw; *, iki2. 

\ tiOVSE OF LORDS. 

I Tuaday, February 4. 

Nottinciam Riots.] Lord Holland 
said, he wished to ask the n(ble lord op« 
posite, whether it was thejintention of his 
Majesty’s government io give any ex- 
planation to parliament, respecting the 
disturbances that existed in,- and about 
the neighbourhood of Nottingham, dis-* 
turbances which had now been going on 
for nearly a twelvemonth, gradually in- 
.creasing in the numbers concerife^i in them, 
and ill the extent of the depredations com- 
mitted, and* ^hibiting as they increased 
principle^ and objects of a most foridida^ 
ble character. did not mean, unin- 
formed upon the subject as he was at pre- 
sent, to impute blame to his Majesty’s go* 
vernment, but when disturbances of so 
formidable a nature, so dangerous to the 
peace and so injurious to the character of 
the country, had been going on for so long 
a period, and instead of diminishing, ap- 
peared to be increasing in violence, he 
thought it was due to parliament that some 
explanation should be given, as to what 
measures had been taken by government 
to suppress them. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had no 
he.sitatioti in giving what explanation he 
could respecting the disturbances which 
unhappily existed to a considerable ex- 
tent in the county of Nottingham, disturb- 
ances in which men were combined to 
destroy their own comforts, and even tbeJr 
own means of subsistence, and at the same 
time adopting a system which had natu- 
rally excited alarm. There might be 
riots more alarming in appearance, but 
arising from a sudden ebullition of resent- 
ment, and therefore easily quelled in a 
short time; but the system adoj^ted in 
the county of Nottingham undoubtedly 
gave those disturbances a. new character. 
It would not, of course, be expected, 
that on the present occasion he should, 
enter into a detail of the circumstances 
attendjng these disturbances. His Ma- 
jesty’s government were fully sensible 
of the importance of.puttirig an end tp 
these excesses, and v/henever the subject 
came before the House, he was persuaded 
it would be found that they had not been 
inaUentive or remiss in taking those mea- 
sures which circumstances required. Two 
of the most intelfigeitt magistrates bad 
been sent from London to Nottingham, 
with all the means whiclx they could com- 
mand, in order to take sech steps as mighe 
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be necessary. He was not^ure that i/\ would not (be thus thrown into the back 
would not be necessary to apply to paj*'- J ground. |f it was to go to the Committee 
liament for some additional powers, mfl now proposed, the House could not expect 
order the more effectually to repress these to hear of it again during ’the present 
disturbances! session. The system of transportation to 

Lord tIolland%,wns not quite sure that be i New South Wales had now been proceeded | 
had understood the noble lord: what he in for ^5 years, without any proof of the 
meant was, that Tt w^as highly necessary beneficial effects of it having been at any 
that some inquiry#should be instituted in time submitted to the House. It was of 
parliament respecting these disturbances, the utmost importance, in a political point 
particularly as they had (if he was not of view, and as it affected other countries, 
much misinformed), within \he last i^o or Those who escaped from New South Wales 
three weeks assumed a still more for«, were well calculated to give a new eba- 
midable character than they had hitherto racier to the inhabitants of the South Sea 
displayed, and many davs,ough't not to islands, and do form dangerous nests of 
daple before the inquiry w.ns instituted. pirates. Being on this subject, he could 
The Earl of Liverpool observed, that not but advert to a circunistance which he 


what he meant to have said was, that his 
Majesty's government were now taking 
measures, which must bring the subject 
immediately before parliament. 

Lord Holland said, that as so many 
months had elapsed whilst ministers were 
in contemplation, it was highly expedient 
that they should not be allowed to con* 
template any longer. 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
the riots and disgraceful scenes which had 
occurred at Nottingham, might all be 
traced to the system and conduct of his 
Majesty’s ministers, in reducing the com- 
merce of the country to a gambling specu- 
lation. It thence arose that there was a 
great demand for articles of manufac- 
ture one week, and none the next, and the 
ersons employed had one week much 
igher wages than usual, and the next 
their wages were reduced far below the 
usual standard. AVas it not to be expected 
that men thus reduced from high wages 
to a state of poverty, would become discon- 
tented and riotous? He thought that parlia- 
ment should not wail for any suggest! on from 
ministers, but that they ought to institute 
ab inquiry, to precede any measure sug- 
gested by ministers, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, February 4. 

Committee appointed on Penitentiary 
Housps.] Mr. Secietary Ryder moved, 
for the re-appointroent of a Committee 
to consider of the expediency of erecting 
Penitentiary Houses, and that it be an iii- 
strudtion to the said Comniittee to enquire 
into the effects produced by transportation 
to New South Wales. 

Sir S. Romilly hoped that this latter 
ibbject, which bad originated With himself. 


tliought well worthy of inquiry. When 
the subject of the Police of the metropolis 
was before the House, he had delivered it 
as his opinion, that the system of offering 
rewards for the discovery of offences was 
liable to great objection. An hon. gen- 
tleman, on that occasion, thought that the 
evil lay* in not makingfthe rewards uni- 
versal, proportioning them to the nature 
of the offence. He observed, that 
an individual parish in Westminster had 
so far acted on this principle, as to offer a 
reward of 10/. for 'the apprehension and 
conviction of every reputed thief. When 
t was considered that the only evidence 
required to the conviction of a reputed 
thief, was the oath of a Police officer, that 
lie had found him waiting, or walking up 
and down in a, public street or place, and 
that he believed him to be a reputed thief, 
he pfesumed the House would agree with 
him in thiiiki|pg, that the assumption of 
such a powef as this by ‘the officers of 
any parish,' however respectable, was a 
thing highly to be discountenanced; and 
one to which, if not remedied, he shduld, 
on some future occasion, call the attention 
of the House in due form. At present he 
had only to express a hope that his right 
bon. and learned friend would appoint his 
own committee on the subject of Peniten- 
tiary Houses, and would leave to him to 
move on Friday fora Committee to inquire 
into the effects produced by the system of 
transportation to New South Wales. 

After some further conversation, Mr. 
Secretary Ryder agreed to withdraw the 
tatter part of his motion. Sir Samuel 
Romilly then gave notice, that he should 
on Friday move for leave to bring in 
a Bill for repealing the act of the 2Dth 
of the King, illative to the transporting of 
convicts. 
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Statb of InpjANo — AdjcJurned De- 
bate ] The House havingi iccording to 
order, tesumed the Adjourned Debate uponj 
the motion* made } esterday, That this 
House will resolve itself into a committee 
of^tlie H hole House, to take into consi- 
deration the pi esent state of Ireland/’ 

Sn John Neuport rose, and apologised to 


fV*. 4, Wl9. 

Lthe eyes of the Catholics upon that House ; 
ne had evef inculcated, that fresh sources 
ff inlormation vreie constantly openuig 
more libcrjil views to the legislature, 
that the world was evciy d'vy exhibiting 
phenomena bearing strongly upon this 
question; and that, thy5gh seveial sen- 
tences bad been given D^ainst them, they 


the House for thus eaiiy pressing upon had no reason to despair of the future 
ils attention, when, from indisposition, he But it bad been said, thVt the Catholicf^ 


was 80 little able to treat tiff subject in a 
manner suitable to bi> own conception of 
its magnitude. He would not have come 
lorvsaid, bad it not been that his conduct 
had been called in questioi^ when he had 
not an opportunity oi making tl at defence, 
of which he trusted that conduct would 
always be susceptible. The step whnjh 
be bad taken (attending the Catholic meet- 
ing at Wateifoid), and winch he under- 
stood to have been animad veiled upon, 
was not taken rashly He Kad acted 
on that occasion with the coolest deli- 
beiation, and had done what he did from 
the firmest consjction, that he ‘was not 
iontrivening the hw, bTit was, on lilie 
contiary, consulting the best iiiteiests of 
Ins countiy Fife proclamation was only 
the inteipietation of the law, and not the 
Jaw Use If , and if an/ individual was sure 
tint the construction oi the law was 
wrong, he could not be called a violator 
of the hw, when he disregarded the in- 
terpretation The poweis assumed by the 
pnv^ council in the times of the Stuaits 
were well known to have been one of the 
chief causes of the expulsion of that un- 
ioitunate family. He did certainly attend 
a meeting ol the Roman C^iolics of Wa- 
tei ford, assembTed for the jLi^ose of pre- 
paring a pc tition to that Ilottse , and he 
had never ceased to hold out to that body, 
tbiA 111 that House the redress of their 
grievances was to be sought for. He 
was not one of those who wished to im- 


ot pre- 
and he 


had their answer ; and an unw ise saying 
It was. Tbe% h td not Ind their answer ; 
and he hoped that no one would be able 
to do so much mischief to the country, as 
to pei suade.tbem that the restrictions under 
which tncyolabouicd wric iric\0(;^ble. 
In the y^ars 1702 and 1709, the parlia^ 
ment of Ireland had varied as much as 
day and night. In 17Pi, certain claims 
the Catholics wcic^almost unanimously 
) elected , in 1709, they were nearly una- 
nimously admitted ; and restrictions were 
then removed oi great consequence in 
prictice and in theory. He had uni- 
fcftmly inculcated upon the Catholics, 
tbercioie, that what had happened once 
might happen ngain. Such wa^ the 
giound upon which he had attended the 
Catholic meeting. But why, it had been 
said, did he not attend the privy council, 
and there give his opinion ^ Because of 
his distance from the capital If he could 
have attended, he would willingly hive 
met the right hon secretary (Mr. Pole) 
at council, and there openly stated his 
opinion, that nothing but the grossest in- 
fatuation, and most mischievous insanity, 
could have gisen rise to the construction 
which they put upon thc^ Convention act. 
As to the opinion of the judges of the court 
of King’s-bench, he maintained, that he 
had d right to consider his own interpreta- 
tion of the act to be correct, till tlye ques- 
tion had been decided upon in the last 
resort ; for he had often seen opinions of 


press upon their minds, that the door of*| 
parliament was shut against them. Cer- 
tain factious persons had done so for the 
purpose of agitating the public mind in Ire- 
land ; and lately fne government appear- 
ed to have joined with the agitators to pro- 
duce the same ^effect. But he called upon 
them Ho consider the consequences of turn- 
ing away the minds of three or four mil- 
lions of people from the constitution, by 
inculcating the persuasion, that they could 
never hope for an equal shaie of its bene- 
fits. Was that their way of tianquilliaing 
Ireland ? for his own part, Ije had always 
considered it the soundest policy to ke^p 


that kind set aside. And as to the opi- 
nion of the law officers, there were upon 
the table two opinions of the Attorney- 
general, on the subject of warehousing 
sugar/ one given in Tanuaiy, and the other 
in March, directly contradictory to each 
othei. He could not Be supposed to place 
much confidence in luch opinions,-— The 
right hon. baronet then adverted to the ex- 
tracts which had been read from a Catho- 
lic pamphlet, in order to shew the violent 
and intemperate ^qnner in which thet 
body conducted tnemselTes: but extracts 
read from a book, tdeen without connec- 
tion with the conti^tt, might be made to 
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provt any tiung. Supposing, howev€C^ | entrappinj^ ibe ignorant and ihc unwary, 
they were sometimes intemperate, th/s ] and bringing them under the power of the 
might admit of some excuse from executive government. But he contend- 

amarting under a sense of unmerited* ed, that t{}e words of laws intended for t[ie 
grievance. It was strange reasoning to peopie must be taken in their ordinary 
’say. We admit the grievances, and the acceptation, and that it was not suffic/ent 
propriety of r^ressing them, but then for him to be told by a lawyer, that, in 
this is not the time; you must be cool** statutes passed in bad times, words had 
and not disturb ^ur official repose with been construed dilferenlly from their ordi- 
• your intemperance. But even if there nary acceptation ; but, if there could be 
had been any thing in this, it was most any doubt ail to the real meaning of the 
unjust to charge the expressions of an in- law, it must be solved on a reference to 
dividual upon a whole body. One bf the the concluding proviso, •• That nothing 
passages, relating to the Commissioners herein contained shajl be construed in any 
of Charitable Donations, had .stated, that wise to prevepl or impede the right of the 
iilieir object appeared to be, to defeat the subject to petition and how, he would 
Catholic bequests. This was ^aid to be ask, could an immense body of people 
unfounded. But it was not altogether {prepare a petition, except by choosing a 
unfounded; and, to prove this, he adverted few, in whom they confided, for carrying 
to the case of a Catholic widow, who left that object into effect.^ In conclusion, he 
her property in charitable donations. The observed^ that he really did not know bow 
first bequest in the will was, ],0()0/. to the to give expression to tne sense which he 
poor of the city of Waterford, without dis- entertained of the magnitude of this ques- 
iinetion of religious persuasions. This mi^ht tion ; convinced, as he was, that the crisis 
have secured the favour of the guardians of this country is at hs^d ; and that no- 
of Charitable Donations; but, in framing thing could saVe it, but the cordial co- 
the statute, it has -been provided, that the operation of all ranks and descriptions Oif 
commissioners might, in case of an illegal the people. Let them hot apply /he fiat- 
bequest, apply the money to a purpose tering unction to their souls, that they may 
which they might think the nearest to the stifle or call up thi^« subject at their plea- 
testalor’s intention. In this case, they sure. Let them remember that, by en- 
tiled a bill in Chancery, to set the bequest deavouring to get rid of the.question for 
aside. After this attempt to deprive the an indefinite time, some putting it ofi’ for 
poor of Waterfoid of this properly, was it ever, and others doing what amounted 
surprizing that such should have been the nearly to the same thing — they estranged 
opinion of the Catholics with respect to from the government a great portion 
the commissioners, or that they should of the population. He besought the 
have entertained and owessed tl^e most House to consider how much might de- 
unfavourable opinions of^ese pariiamen- pend on the decision of that night.— Upon 
guardians ofCharitable Bequests, who the temper^ \y.iich they d.ispiayed, either 
endeavoured to do away the provisions of to receive tiie Catholics into the pale of 
ft will framed by . this good Roman Catho- the constitution, or to shut the door against 
lie lady, in the most enlarged and exem- them, would rest no less a stake than this 
plary spirit of liberality, and acted upon — succes^ior failure in the struggle, which 
oy her executor, the Roman Catholic was fast approaching, for their existence 
bishop of Waterford, with "the same en- as a nation. 1 would, said the right hon. 
lightened and benevolent spirit. His right baronet., impress upon this House what 1 
hon. friend (Mr. Grattan) could state what myself deeply and sincerely feel. In the 
had takfn place at the passing of the Con- few short and fleeting months which com- 
vention bnl. The, preamble stated, that pose the present session of parliament, the 
it was a declaration of the existing law ; doom of the British empire, will, I fear, be 
and> upon referenceL.to the statute book, sealed ; if her four millions of Catholic 
he saw no act that jpKrevented the meeting subjects be not by' a fulf admission into 
nf the^.j|eople by delegates to prepare a every civil capacity embodied with the 
jietUion to parliament. It bad been said, constitution, and for the constitution, this 
that ** under the pretence’^ meant empire must fall. It is idle to talk of this 
tb^^ama thing as " for the purpose^*-*- as a question of time, or to suppose that 
mi to justify this construction, they had the great mass of Irish population are to 
^referred to a statute of Charles 55 , to times be told by those who admit the justice of 
when laws woca made for the purpose of their claims, h is not yet time to discharge 
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the debt; but that when vtMth perfect ^5rary, deckred, that these were the very 
absence of irritation, or property spcakirtg, Considerations which induced him to give 
absence of feeling, they approach as hum*i V® noble lord his vote.— On the subject 
b*e petitioiters, it'mav possibly^e thought^ of concessions, he diflen^l from some of his 
fii to concede that which ought never to righthon. friends, forhe was eonvmced that 
bate been withlield. I implore the House at some lime concession ought to be made, 
to pause before it embraces such fatal But that was not now Ihe^ucstion, foHt had 
doctrines, and at once to pursue that not yet come to be avy^’cd in that House, 
course which is the road of justice and of, as if had been cl.'iewhedp,tij*<f t hey ought to 
safety. • surrender at discretion, and give up every 

Mr.’aarfcs^rfiMwj thooghTt he question , guard, defence, and security. H* was 
might be divided into two parts ; the one | foi tiic preser^aiion of tlte stale and of the 
political, the other religious. With re* chiirVli in tlx.ir ancient and political rights, 
gpect to the politiaal part, it had been Even on the grounds of the imlde lord, to 
staled, that in case of tbefia'sing of the whose LeUer he had alluded (lord Oren- 
mea'^ure, one hall of the metiibers might ville), he felt him.'^elf conipelled Ki rt> 
be Koinaii Catholics; but though it was | sist the present motion. With the vi»orthy 
possible the piopnrtion might be slill baronet who spoke last hut one, lie per- 
greuter/ lie appiehended that it was the fectly agreed that tht;\^ ought.not to drive 
greatest injuslice to give any immunities ^Petitioners fiorn their doors, hut this dot> 
To them without an intention some fu- trine was so uuivdPally avowed, that it 
tore peiiod to give all. On the religious seemed scarerdy necessary to have dwelt 
part of the subject he thought the Roman at such length in inforeiiig it. As to the 
O nholir doctrines tvere inadmiisibW ; but rjght hon. barond’s attend mce at the 
he was happy that though he had Waterford rneetiiig, he seerned to have been 

conic down to the Hou'^c sirongly prepos- misinformed as to what passed on that* 
sessed against the* cffuduct of the right subject la.st niglit. His right honourable 
lion. Stfcretary (Mr. Pole), his Opinion was friend (Mr. Pub) had not urged it 
entirely altered in that respect, and lie against him as a subject of cnriiinatinn 
agreed that he had only done his duty, and charge, but had merely stated his dii- 
Ile had listened with pleasure to the elo- ference ol opinion horn him, and instanced 
fjuent display of a right lion, gentleman this meeting as one ol those endeavoured 
tin the floor (Mr. I'aiiriing'^ on a former to be turned to the purpose of making a 
night; but ho mu^it .'•'ay of )iis speech as delusive imprcs.'jion on the public mind; 
had hrvti said of the .s|H‘ecii of a Roman, that it was in direct roiitradiclion to the 
rni a f.)iiner (;<-oa.sion, tiiaj lo- had display- law as laid down by the government, and 
<u | — * sajykfifiirpuru/n.* ba- sanctioned by ilio presence of a genilemaii 

tisli' d a'! ho was wirh lb** deU-n('< \vhM:Iibad wlio katl lately filled a higli oflieiai .situa- 
bc;i*n made for the Irish ^oveannent, he tion. He t.honghl the tight hon. baroncw 
should vote a^insi ilie had gone too tar when he compared the 

j\lr. IV. b'ii%:icr(dd oppo.^ed t!ic vote on go\».iniTient to the agitators, and accused 
0 ground not yrt much insis upon, and j them of liaving driven the Catholics frorii 
observed, that the .siij,>porter^ of the motion j the allainrnent of legal^ objects by legal 
and ns proposer difll-red iiiueh in liieir means. Was it so? \V as preventing the 
reasons for agreein.g together that it wa;i chetion of# convention an act ot .this 

a fit one. For the" noble lord wlio had kind? Was the olf. iing oF facilities Jor arj 
brought it forward bad declared, that he j aggregate meeting such an act? He did 
abstained from involving in it tlie con.side- not ditfer from tiie right hon. baronet 
ration of the conduct ol the In»,h govern- vvhep he said, the decision ol parliament 
mem while that subject was under a legal was r.tit to he. considered J’s bnal. 1 ne 
process, (uid ivhile so roiicli in itation pre- thought it was, inurU he deprecated Uie 
Vi'-iled^ on the* public mhuh Put this ex- present motion, h-A would rather vote, tor 
ampk^ lbo‘jgh. fioin t'vj man.v, r in which it than again .l it. Iveii if be thou^gnt Uie 
the House maiked dieir . of its pro- luttn- rouUI in anj; way affect the fiual 
priely, it was evidently greatly approved d'jci'-ion of the Cataolic claims. He eX- 
of, was not f()l)owc(i^jy those who deemed plained why the Aght hon. baronet waa 
it right to Mippnryfuc noble lord on those not summoned tb attend the pnvycouncij 
very grofmd.s which he had disclaimed, which, fiom the necessity for diepatcbf 
An hon. and learned gentleman opposite, allowed only time to call on 
(Sir A. Pigott) indeed, had, on the con- within ten miles of Dublin. The ngnt 
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hon. bironet charged thecomici|i with meay defending their c1ient8» by objections and 
sures of mi>chievons in'iHiiiiy ; and no nn* I points, as fcliey would defend a felon at 
could concur in the present motion unlt^’ y he Old Bailey. I'hey never dared to 
he was pitparcd to go tins Length with *admit the ^act of election, and try the 
the arguments of those who supported it- cause on its merits, but endeavoured to 
Could any man do this ? On the ctmtrary, foil the government by putting it to idie 
he wouM ilcfeiufathe conduct of the Irish proof. But he contended, that if the 
government; aiid^ even if they were law had not, the danger (»f such a con- 
wrong in tlitVl^w,^vhich they were not, ^vention would have authorised the iii- 
it must 1)0 allowed on the other side, that terferenc^s of government ; and, in sup- 
tljoy had not acted in an uiicourtcous, un- port of tliis ’Argument, supposed a similar 
civil, or arrogant inamicr. .. The govern- delegation to consider of the expediency 
ment had acted in the manner' last of a repeal of the Union. Would it be 

session rccoinniended by a right hon. said that such a maeting should, for a 

gentleman opposite. They .had com- moment, bo permitted, even if it only 
niuniealed with courteous ^deportment consisted of county representatives ? And 
with the leading men among the Catho- would they contend that a more danger- 
lies: they had adopted the parental mea- inoe-ing should be allowed with the 
cure of prochiinatipn, and yet, though representmivrs of Peers, Chmch and Coin- 
llii y followed their very opinions, they mons? lie paid a IrihiPe of a|>p\’.U‘Je to 
could not fiatifdy ihc'-.e hon. gentlemen, the private cliaracter of lord Ping.ii!, but 
Tie eoiUendfd, dial they had the saiiciion rerorred to hi^lory to prove, ihat in all 
oi the Ho'r.e in what they had done, and revolutions, erring virtuous men h.ifl coin- 
of law, now’ decided in ilie cases nuinojd the rum whieli lliey had not 
of Di. Sheiidun and Mr. Kinvaii. lie junver to stop, and tht^gh they might 

enJrred iiPo a warn panegyiic on tin* a^^]alt tie m of guilt, it was not easy to 

character of of ehiof ju.s'ieo Downes, who a<'<juit them of imprudence. The vio- 
bad not lai>t night, in his opinion, been hnee ol the Catholic advocates had done 


treated with that deference and ic.spLci 
he merited. As a lawyer, a:. :i judge, as 
a man, and as a nvagi^trale, he was a., 
venerable and unimpeachable jh th.* bird*- 
cst of who had dared l< ai;aiuj| 

him, VV^iih regard to the Altoiney and 
Solicitor General, wiio had been tic ited 
ivilh equal disrespeci, even the most fac- 
tious of the wi iters, who tliouglit the best 
way to support the Catholic clanvs was 
to sligUKiti^.e ihcir op|)onenis, had not 
d:ued to impeach the puiity of liieir piin- 
ciples. They liad deserved h«'ttcr troit- 
nieiit than they had met wiili fioni :iii 
hon. and learned genileman opposite (sir 
A. Pigott); and one ol'ihem (Mr. Bushe) 
W’as a man ol whose .spiendu| talents and 
ability’^ all lie land was pioud. lie could 
not sufler those names to be so introduc- 
ed, without cflcring his humble tribute 
in their vindication. The gentlemen op- 
posite, though they .had only mentioned 
the lawyers for the^ purpose of throwing 
a slur upon them, Lad desired to have 
nifM *. law, and they were not satisfied 
sviilioiit having, in addition, the highest 
adtfioiity in this ccAntry against them. 
As for the legal proceedings in these 
cases, it was obvious tcf every one, that 
the Catholic advocates had never met 
the question fairly on its own grounds, 
but had displayed much ingenuity in 


the c'i’.se rniidi harm, and their publi- 
cations wove enough' (‘veil to frighten men 
from ib. ir side who had pledged tium- 
to .s»j|fpoi t them. On these gi '^omds 
li u. hdly against the niofoii, 

and ihonght it better for the Catholics 
to follow the course they had chalked out 
for themselves , to meet on the ' 28 lli of 
hVhiuary and prill ion the Uegeiit, then 
frv*e fi^nu all ivjU rid ions. 

ISir John Stuff^ht said, he should have 
no object ioit make condessions to the 
l\o(iian Catirolics, provided such secu- 
rity was g’vcn as would eHectually pro- 
vent any danger from accruing to file 
constiiuiion. Thus hir he was content 
to go. In his opinion, if the Irish govern- 
ment had pursued a diflerent line of con- 
duct from that which they had adopted, 
they would have been grossly culpable. 
The plain a ‘ simple statement made 
last night by be liglit hon. ^iecrctary for 
Ireland; had clVected a very great im- 
pression on his mind. Tlwi proceedings 
of the government had been mii^ and 
conciliating, such «as he expected from 
the hcnourable character of the noble 
duke, the present lt^r.d lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with whom h(?^had the happiness 
of being personally acquainted.. But the 
conduct of the Roman Catholics had been 
suebj as inllueuced him to oppose the 
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motion. This he regretted, ns it had been 
introduced by his noble friend ; but, most 
sissuredly, the Roman Catholics were jio< 
justified in' demanding that as a right, 
which ought to be requested as a boon — 
mdth less should the 3 ' have assumed a 
menacing or threatening posture ; yet, 
from the statements which had been 
made, it was clear they had formed a 
societ}^ dangerous to the exi.sten<;c of any 
stale — and a book had be?Ti published, 
with their concurrence, whicli was of a 
most inflammatory tendency. As a cry 
of No Popery*' #vas alleged to have 
gone abroad, he thought|it riglit thus 
publicly tif state his seniinnnfs, hst he 
might be suspected of having flmchod 
from his duty. As long as the Catlioljps 
stood in- a menacing posture they should 
find an enemy in him. He confessed 
that the Catholics had a right to be eman- 
cipated, but they sliould rccerve eman- 
cipation with gratitude, and rather as 
a boon. 

Mr. C. W. Jl'yij/isaidjlhat the ]:rincip'il 
objc*ctions<if the lion, gentleman who spilke 
hast but one were taken from the speech dt- 
livi;redf on ilte pVeceding rveniu", by tl.o 
right lion, secieiary for Irehmd (^tlr.Pole.) 
'Jhe present motion if as supported on tv\o 
groutuls — the discontented slate of Ire- 
land, and the cause o( tliat discontent. 
iVIaiiy honourable meaibiTs conceived that 
tile refusal of the (/aiholic Claims was the 
source of the misfortune; others believed 
it to arise from the seveiiy^ of rfie courser 
pur.soofl tiie Irish govern:i;eiit; and 
not a few allributed it to bot.h> those 
grounds. 15ut how it was^issiblc for any 
person, who utfinitted tha^t*vcrv part of 
Jreiand was in a state of irrflau'on, to rc- 
ti'Jt giving so important a subject the most 
asToluous consideration of the House, he 
could not conceive. Por his own f>ari, 
he concurred, on both the grounds, in the 
propriety of the motion, llewas suipiised* 
at many expivssions which had fallen 
Ironi the right ho/i. secretary, as they 
enneed a total ignorance ot the prin- 
ciples of the constitution established by , 
the Union of the tv\o countries. The 
mam re(:oiiimsDd<>t:o.n of that great mea- 
sure was, that henceforward there sliould 
be <me slate, one parliament, and one 
cabinet; instead of y^ich, the. right hon. 
gentleman was consflntly imagining that 
Ireland was a sepayitc kingdom, of wdiich 
the duke gf Riciii^^ond was king, and him- 
self Prime Minisier. He talked of the 
* Irish Cabinet/ and of himself as * minis- 
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fer for Ir«llMid.’ No such cablnef could, 

t ' ucc the Uniuu,exi.st; and the responsible 

iiiistcrs for Ireland were the Lord Lieu- 
reiiant, and/he Secretar)'^ of Sigie for the 
Home Department. The ri^ht hon. gen- 
tleman, as Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant, was not even etitit^d to correspond 
with the Secretary of ilfate, or to act in 
any case however triIFng, J|Mt uiuler the 
*1 orders of the lord lieutenant. — He hae^ 
I spok« n of the duke of Richmond’s < Pi ivy 
Council,* was.lu, himself a pii\y counsel- 
lor, ifo ignorant as not to know that the 
privy cuiuicil for Ireland w.is the King's 
privy c<\iincil, that it was a body, the mem- 
bers of wore independent of the lord 

lieutenant, neither appointed by his au- 
iliorily, nor remf>vab!e at his. pleasure ? 
In the same spirit, he had designated the 
lord rliauccllor, the artorriey and solicitor 
general, as ‘ the lord lieutenant's servants.* 
Indeed, these lofty ideas appeared to per- 
vade not only his language that night, bu^ 
vivery pan of liis conduct. He had 
cffiimed great credit for the mild and con- 
ciliatory conduct of the Irish government, 
and yc-t his own statement of the language 
which he had used to lord Fiugall dia- 
I proved the assertion. What were these 
conciliatory expressions? '' My lord Fin- 
gall, the lord lieutenant has condescended 
to state to you —he has condescended to ex- 
plain to you!” He was not acipiainlcd 
with the noble lord — but he helieved, he 
was descended from one of the n^o^t an- 
cient families in the einpite, and lour mil- 
lions of people looked up to him as the as- 
.serior of their righis. Was this the lan- 
guage in which he shoujd have been ad- 
diessed.^ The lord lieutenant conrftfsccnded/ 
The light hon. Secretary should have 
known, that, as an hereditary adviser of 
the crown, he bad a right to claiui an au- 
dience even of his Majesty 1 In the same 
spirit of fancied dignity and iudcfiendcnt 
authority, he'had commenced the present 
contest with the Catholics t>y issuing his fa- 
mous Circular Letter, without even consult- 
ing the King's responsible mmii^tei s, or ob- 
the. sanction of the Sf^cretary of 
State for tlie Home Departnu nt, altlumgli 
there was ample airf sullicient lime for 
that purpose.— The right hon. Secretary 
had complained ol tljie lidicule whit h had 
been cast upon that .Circular Leti :\nd 
had said that it wasjiiot right to place it 
to his account, as it 1^ d been <Jrawii up by 
the law ollirers. But he ought to recol- 
lect that this ridicule bad proceeded not 
from the opposition, but from his qwa 
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friendis, and that tlie approprijfle cpithcf/oc deterred ‘liy what fcJI from the hon* 
of' slovenly* by which that pi rloirnann^ gentleman (Mr. W. Fitagerald) as to any 
had ever since been dc.signaled, wa^jhon- member ' daring* to arraign that com^ 
originalfy ^iven by no less an authority jMUCt. It their boundea duty to ar- 
thaii the Lorc^ Chanfcljor. With respect raign it, if they conceived it necessary j 
to theanthorship of that Letter, it wastome- and it was dangerous to the welfare of tfte 
what unusual for v gentleman to complain countiy. to support a principle by which 
of the hardship being consldend an- the controul of parliament was questioned, 
swerable for ?^papX' wliich l>ore his sig- He should always maintain that the powers 
ijatiire, and noV^very magnanimous to hf ibe House of Commons were as cum* 
cast the blame upon anot her, but in the peteiit to taflfc cogniz.mce of complaints 
present instance, he caicd not whether the against judges as against any other indi- 
right hon. Secretaiy u»s, or was not| the viduals. 

author ; he loo!:cd upon it as th^^ act of The hon. gentlcm^ next adverted to 
his Majesty*s cal)Miet. They had pot dis- the wariant of^ilu; chief-justice, which he 
avowed It, or dismir^scd the who contended, had been made, ijitje' of for no 

issued* it, therefore they were rediKm»iil)le other purpose than to prejudge the ques- 
for it. After the promulgation of theCir- tio^i — to obtain an extrajudicial decision, 
cular, a proclamation followed; arul the The only case in which a Chief Justice*s 
House were told, that ihe proceedings of warrant was usually issued was, where the 
tile Catholics were highly eontumacious, person to be uppreheiideil could not easily 
becauve the attorney and solicitor general lie found. ' According to the i.iws both of 
having uiven tlicir opinion that they w'crc England and Irehtrid, the chief justice's 
acting illegally, they still pcrseveied. warrant pervaded every part of the king* 
But, when it was rccollecied, that the dom, and‘it was coinpul^ry upon every 
Convention act was pr^PS' d eitrhtem year.-, inferior magislrafe to see it Ctuiied into 
ago, that during the whole, ol' (hat perit.d, ellect. — 'fiie u u rant is-ucd for ihc anest 
Catholic meetings weie permitti d, ti:at of the Catholic delegate^ <vas (cminary he 
they had been encouraged by diifcrrnt believed to the usual form), directed only 
adminisiirilions, and that Catholic dele- to the county an»i city of Dublin, and was 
gates had been honoured with an <»ndienf:ft iherefoic a wair.int wlncli any Dublin 
of his Majesty, these might be considered magistrate was as well qualified as the 
tolerable giounds for iidlucncing the ('h- lord chief juslic t* hirnscll to i.i>ue. In 
tholic body^ to believe that their pioceed- this assumption he was borne out by the 
ing.9 were not improper. Still however, circumstance, that the form of the act had 
it was siaid, the opinions of the Attorney not been followed ; and the insertion of 
and Solicitor General were against them, the words “ on preltiice of petitioning,” 
and therefore they ought (o ha\e ac- whichsiad never bei n explained, was most 
quiesced. Had ^,he opinions of the At- extiaordinaiy/v, 

toiney and Solicitor General been always He then eili^ed into an ISx.imination of 
found infallible.^ He remembered a case the act, ami cbntcnded that being .strictly 
when the opinion of the then Attorney Ge- dcclaratoryt it could nut cairy ilie law 
iieral, and now Chancellor of the Exche- farther than it. stood before it was passetfin 
qUer (Mr. Perceval) had been as indus- J7!i3, and at that period the law was the 
triou.sly circulated through England to same in luigland as in Ireland ; ifihcreforo 
convince the volunteers that they were not ftie new iiiter|>reiation of the law was cor- 
at liberty to resign. Yet that opinion rcct, great commercial towns in Ireland 
was resisted by the volunleci.*;, and in con- could not delegate persons to prepare ilicir 
sequence Qiyer-ruled by the Kiiig's-bench petitions forthe improvement oflbeirporis, 
unanimously and without hesitation.^ He &c. without committing a breach of it. 
hoped and trusted, the matter w'ould not Or, if they were permitted to do so, wdiy 
rest with the opiriionsdclivcred in the case should a simitar indalgencabe reiused to 
of Dr.. Sheridan, or tl e verdict given in the Roman Caihoiic.s, when they wished 
that of Mr. Kirwaii ; |>ut that the question to frame a petition fpr their rights ? If the 
would be brought befdre a higher tribunal, meeting of 500 pcV/)ns was illegal, so 
not ^at hecutertaine J a mean opinion of mu.stihe meeting of Uo, and, if this were 
Ih^^hh courts, bm lhai he had a much law in Ireland, it wouW^equally extend to 
hil^hier of the House of Lords. He meant Eaigland. Thi.s being the case, then, there 
not to reflect on the conduct of the Irish was scarcely a gentleman who heard him, 
judges; but, if be ever did, he w^ould not who had not, at one time or •other, been 
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jriiilty of j\n illegal act— having been 
lielegatcd to prt'pare petitions to parlia- 
iwerit. tor Canal Rills, &.c. In I7fi3, dele- 
gaies came to tijis country : %j'cre they 
cunsideretl illegal? Pei baps it might be 
saitlj goternniont did not wish to proceed 
ugainst a trifling bi each of the law, but 
they would not encourage it. Yet, it 
should be remembered, that it was the 
p(dicy of the administration of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr, Dundas to treat wim those per- 
sons. In fact, neither those ministers nor 
the framers of the act ever imagined that 
it could apply to pei-soiis delegated with 
j’Ctitiom to pari lament. • 

He now cafl^to the question of safe* 
guards an»f secifrities. And this brought 
Inm to a right hon. and learned civilian 
(sir J. Micholl) who, by his tone and tn.m- 
iier, and the plare from which be spoke, 
seemed to have been put forward as the 
doubk of another right hun. civiban (Dr. 
Duigenan], who was then absent, and, to 
say the truth, he acquitted himself with 
c<|ua 1 ability. T^ie learped gentleman 
had i-nlreated the House to listen to no 
pledgo> which rested on the authority of 
iadvidu:t4 CL\tholics. Why, if any pledges 
at all were to be given, they must be 
given on the autliont^ either of indivi- 
duals .speaking their private opinions, or 
ol' persons delegated to speak the sense of 
tiio whole body. The learned gentleman 
had thert Tote placed the leading Catholics 
in this singular dilemma — that if they 
pledfod thonisclvrs as imlividuals, they 
weie not to be believed; if, as delegates, 
Si nt to Newgate. Indeed, Uiis rnoue of 
arguing by dilemma was a ifery favourite 
one with the dpposers of *'ihc Catholic 
claims, if the Catholics came forward 
})t*aceably and deconiusly to urge their 
pctiTion, then it was contended, that it w'as 
im.tdvisable to enter into a conbulciation 
of It, lest yon should disturb their tianquil- 
lity. If, on tfie conirary, they state their 
claim .strongly and with those feeling.s 
which their privations are likely to excite, 
then it is said. We cannot concede, (est vve 
should seem to be intimidated. JSo if the 
Catholics enlist in great numifers, it is 
argued th.,t the 3 »are satisfied, and it is uti- 
ncce.ssary to open the higher commissions 
to them; if in small, they are dis- 
loyal, and it would be 'fjpngerous. 

A young member /'Mr. Peel) had in 
qnired. last night, why the Roman Catho- 
lics had callvd tothc^r a.ssernl>ly peers, and 
the son.s of pcerr — was it to prepare their 
Petition ? It was not merely for thatpur- 
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®se; but hat they might hold commu- 
Acation with the members of that House, 
ktl|»t they might be enabled to stas^what 
phe precise wishes of the CatMics were, 
and to specify what were ebe securities 
they would give ; which, while they were ' 
sufficient for the preservation of the Pro- 
testant establishment, ^uld be the least 
L burdensome to theniseiv^v/^It would be 
well for the House to look under what* 
circumstances the obnoxious meeting was 
intended to bo ibrmed. Some intemfier* 
ante fiaving manifested itself in the Com- 
mittee, lord Ffriuicli informed them, that 
they wouldyhurt them:jelvt*s liy those vio- 
lent prodydingb; therefore it was deter- 
mii'.e'i lhax a number of the most revSpcct- 
abht characters should be infused into the 
old Committee. How was this to be done? 
Certainly by introducing the Roman Ca- 
tholic nobility, their archbishops and 
bishop.s, wlio, from tlieir age, from their 
sacred character, and from the honourable 
teiyiur ol their lives, would themselves be 
a very great barrier against any seditious 
or imprtipcT proceeding. A meeting thus ' 
constituted he looked upon a.s extremely 
desirable — being the most proper organ 
to speak the sense of the Catholic body. 

In answer to what had been last night 
stated by a learned civilian, that the sense 
of the population of this country was 
again.st the Catholic claims, he thought 
it right to observe, that so far from this 
^ being a correct ai^sertion, it appeared, that 
the great body of the people felt con- 
vinced that some attention ought to ha 
paid to4ho.se claims — and, if they were to 
compare the proceeding>i*on the Catholic 
question in former .sessions with the pre- 
sent time, it would be manifest that vari- 
ous objections, which formerly existed 
both within and without doors, hSd now 
happily subsided. An hon. member who 
|,spoke last night (Mr. Peel], had read 
extracts from the letter of a noble rela- 
tive of his (lord Grenville) on the subject 
of securities. What were the terms of 
that leyier .? It was there e.xpies.sly stated^ 
that, if conce.ssion were made, safeguards 
would be required : but# what they were to 
be was not rnentioneck How, then, were 
they to come to this knowledge ? Cer- 
tainly by going into d committee on the 
subject; for they oo|ht to shew them- 
selves perfectly willing to investigate the 
situation of so numerous a body of people 
The hon. geatJeman concluded by ex* 
pressing his perfect concurrence in the 
motion! as well oa the ground of the 
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claims of the Iri.'^h Catholic|! a'> on tlu^ Good Ooil ! did the hon. and learned ;^en- 
condqcl of the Irish government towar/ij tleman mean to insinuate, that the interests 
them.'^ . V / of Ireland had been neglected ? Did he 

Mr. said Jie- had listened' mean to s/ty. that, during tho long reign 

, to the speech of the lion, geiillcman who of liis Majesty, proper attention had not 
had just sat dmvn, with great attention, been diiected towards Irelnr.d ? NccA’hc 
but ho must beg^ave to dilFor from him inform the lum. and learned gentleman, 
on every point. The hon. geiitirinan had that the rights and privileges which tite 
obsfi vod, iha^^elUnd was at present in a Catholics possessed, w'ere granted since 
'state of great irritation, and, he, therefore, his Majesty/^ accession to the crown? He 


called on the llmi'ie to go into the Com- 
mittee. lie, liowover, m'tist doubt tlic 
propriety and ell’K-acy of this mode, 
which, in his ( olnloii, would tend to in- 
crca'?o, tjan allay th-at ^‘rritatioii. 

The'hori. gentleman had in the 

course of his speech, a ^number of i^oint'^ 
of mere etifjuetlc, in which he conceived 
his right hon. friend (Mr, Pole) hud beep 
mistaken. They were unworthy of notice; 
and had nothing to do vvilh the principle 
on Vifhich the debate proceeded. When 
the hon. gentleman criticised the mention 
of tv^o cabinets, although that cxprcssi*on 
iiiiglit be wrong, ye: it did not invalidate 
a single sentence his right hon. friend had 
advanced. When the hon. gentleman 
spoke of the Convention act, he expressed 
an opinion that its interpretation was not 
finally decided ; and defended the right 
of the House to examine the conduct of 
public men, — But, were these the grounds 
on which they would agree to the motion? 
What had these observations to do with 
the question under discussion ? The hoii. 
gentleman expressed a fervent hope, that 
the decision under the Convention act 
^ould be brougiit before the d&rni%.r resort, 
the highest tribunal in the state, the House 
of Lords; and yet, while the question was 
pending, he would advise that House to 
step in before them, by appointing this 
Committee. An hon, and learned gen- 
tleman (sir A. Piggolt) had asserted last 
night, that, prior to the present time, therCv 
was a great bar to the discus.sion of the 
Catholic claims, hut that that bar was now 
done aw^iiy, in conr.cqu«'nce of ilic inelan 
choly illnes.s wiih which hi** Majosty was 
afnicted. He (Mr. Sutton) could have 
wished that this stalemeiu had not been 
wade. The Catholic cause wanted no 
such argument; vimich must have been 
painful to him tim adduced it, but was 
jguch more painful to many who heard it. 
P[he hon. and learqed gciiticinan had fol- 
Jowrd up that statement by a declaration, 
that he had this consolation, under his 
Majesty's indisposition, that the interests 
of It eland would now be attended to. 


could not brook the idea, that the cala- 
mity of his Majesty should be held out as 
oileringn consolation, because the rights of 
the people of Irelanffl could now be inves* 
tigatei! with f.d vantage. R’p.yvas not pie- 
pared to go into the proposed; 

he would not support the motion, becan’^e 
tfho time was not prop' v : nor would he be 
! accessary to throwing a .sl nuler on the 
Irish government. He never had had an 
op*portm»iry of stating his sentiments on 
I Catholic Kmancipalion. And here he 
! would disclaim the feeling, wliich was 
generally imputed to those who opposed 
the measure, tl^al he (5i?lisidered the (.'a- 
tliolics as enemies to tiieir country. He 
gave them full credit fu* honour, biavery, 
loyalty, and every geneiou^ — he 

did not believe the liomaii (.’atliohci!, a.? 
men, were depraved or bad ; nor would 
he iiiqmtc to them, as had been done by 
an hon. gentleman who alh eted to advo- 
cate their cause, that if, i’rom ilie viiw 
parliament look of the subject, their chims 
were not now acceded to, they would re- 
sort to force. If he cheii'ihed an opinion, 
that,, under any circumstances, they would 
so conduct tl^' mselves, then, indeed, might 
the irnputatioj be justly ^asl on him. He 
did not consM^er this a qlSeslioii of right, 
but of expediency— of justice, if gentle- 
men would have il so; justice to the Roman 
Catholics on the one side, and to the Pro- 
testant establishments in church and state, 
on the other. If that were the case, as 
seemed to be admitted by gentlemen op- 
posite, be thought it was urilair that tlio.<* 
who expressed doubts on a question of 
such magnitude, shouhl be abused and 
vilified. DiAerent opinions iiad been en- 
tertained on the subject; some had said, 
that the Catholic clai.ms should^ be con- 
ceded, without any restrictions. If it were 
just and expcdic<nt to do so much for the 
Catholics, then itV as just and expedient 
to do that which hm not been done for the 
Protestants. Others were of opinion, that 
unqualified conce.ssion could not be grant- 
ed with safety; but that the Catholics 
would agree to* every safeguard necessary 
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for the well-being of the constitution. satiafi^i with that construction which 
When, however, they were asked, what lad been pat on the act in Ireland ; and 
those securities were ? their advice was, | ^ sincerely hoped, as well as tl^ hon, 
tliat they should be considered in a Com* ^gentleman yho spoke last, thalAne ques- 
niittee. He was aware lliat alJill could lion would come before the elcrnier resort 
be €ebated in a Committee, better than in for final adjudication. It bad been said, 
the whole House; hut it was proper that that no person should bw'ar rested, except 
the whole House should first know the in cases of treason, felon/, or actual breach 
principle of the measure. On that ground of the peace. Now, if fe hetf. and learned 
he could not consent to go into Com- gentleman who supported' that opinion^ 
niittee, unless the securities u%rc specified, would inquire, he would find that the uni* 
if he did, it w'ouid be trifling with the form practice m Ireland was, to commit for 
Catholics; f<ir he should enter the Com- misdtfhicanors lending to a breach of the 
mittee with a feeling^hat he never could peace. He would go farther, and say, if 
concede wha^was demandffJ. Without that hcq. and learned gentleman had 
pledging hiirSlSf one way or the other; looked in^^ie law books at home, he would 
without venturing to state a <lerided opi- h ive disr-dvered, liiat it had been done in 
iiion on the subject of the Catholic clannf, this country. Tfie point was argued in 
lie felt Iii&upeirtble objections to the mo- the King's-bouch, and the warrant wa.s 
lion. lie could not agree to the forma- field legal. That was in a case of libel, 
lion of this Committee, in the slender which made the decision still more strong 
hope, that, during the collision or debate, in favour of his argument.— -(Hcntlcmeu 
some security might, arise. Such a mode had argneci, that no lime more favourable 
would 1)0 degrading and insulting to the C.i- thj.n the present ct>uld be selected for the 
tholir body. — Wrtk respect to tiio*govern- consideration of tliis question. In his 
unut of Ireland, deeply slandered as it liHd o[.inion, there might; and he grounded 
tuM-a by several gontlemen, he was not otTi- himself on the conduct of the Catholics * 
cially connected fvith it, so as to stale the iheniscdves. He bowed to their autho* 
ca^'C with all that accuracy which the weight rity ; they best knew their own interests 
and importance of the?'' subject demanded, —yet they liad not pressed the question 
Ihit this he would say, that ii government forward — they had presented no petitions 
more moderate in its conduct, or more ac- to either House of Parliament. He con- 
ccpiable to the people of Ireland, although curred with them, and conceived the lime 
Nome < iii umr.t’iiices of irntation had occur- completely unfit. lie aUo thought it was 
red, was never .seen in that country. Much a most inopportune period to examine the 
had been said of that goveinmenf, both as conduct of the Irish government, when 
to its cuns»ruciion of ttie tonveiuion act, the proceedings were in a course of legal 
and the manner in iviiich it was c^ried investigation. jSuch an investigation 
into ( xc(Mition. At the heptl of the law could only tend to warp 4 hc fair, regular, 
authoriiies in tlflat country ' was placed a and constitutional course of the law. See- 
noblom.an, a near relation of bis, than ing no good reason to enter into the Ca* 
whom a more honourable or dignified tholic claims at present, and feeling that 
(‘fisTracter did not exist ; and he could not no charge had been substantiated •against 
help observing, witli Feelings which he the Irish government, he gave bis most 
hoped no person could blame, that that decided negative to the motion, 
iioidt* lord, and the law ollicers of the Mr. Pamdl rose and said : The hon. 
Clown, had not been commented on member who spoke last, has assumed to 
with justice or candour. Whatever might himself a superiority in argument over 
be the opinion of other persons, on my hoji. friend to which he is not entitled ; 
reading that act of parliament, he was for his pretensions rest upon a very sup.^r* 
%viliino to stand with the judgment of ficial conception of th^ motion before the 
the whole of the judges in the court of House. It is not, as he has argued, a mo* 
King^s bench of Ireland, against the »pc- lion made for the soleipurpose of inquiring 
culaiive ideas which had been promul- into the legality of thi conduct of go vern- 
galed. However he ^niight respect the ment, but a motion tuat has for its object 
opinion delivered by Ln hon, and learned an inquiry into the p; licy, as well as the 
gentleman (sir A. Pigoit) last night; legality, of that Oonuaci and also into " 
however unwilling^ be should be to ad- the condition of the Catholics of Ireland, 
vance an interpretation of his own, in con* The policy and the tj^gality of the conduct 
tradiction to it, still he would express hiip- are two distinct considerations ; or, other* 
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wise* tue crown lawyers woul Joe the efii' 
cienfc ministers of the country. 1 confess 


cienfc ministers of the country. I conte» I 
Sir> I Si^ard, with great surprize, the | 
sertionofVhe hon. member, th^t there had | 
existed no bar to the interests of Ireland. 
Surely, the hon. member must have for- 
gotten the reasolte which Mr. Pitt had as- 
signed for quitting his oHice in 18(11 : 
the cause otVlje^ dismissal of the last ad- 
oiinistraiion, ancTthe obstinacy with which 
their successors have resisted every mea- 
sure that has been proposed^ even of the 
most trifling importance to the interfests of 
Ireland. He must have forgotten, that 
from the time of the Union, wlien^so much 
was promised the Catholics, t(Ai^e present 
hour, no one statute has been nia\ie to give 
them any new concession, and that the 
prayer of their Petition has been uniformly 
refused. The hon. member has said there 
are great objections to the present motion, 
arising from the time of proposing it: 
that certain considerations, having refer- 
ence to the stafeof the executive govern- 
ment, and the ex.irnple of the Catholics in 
postponing their application to parliament, 
render this motion, at this time, particu* 
lariy unseasonable. With regard to the 
first objection, it seems to me, that when 
the House considers what the state of lie- 
land is, and that no niemion was made of 
its politic al condition in the Speech from 
the tlironc, it became the duty of pailia- 
ment to supply the defect, and give its 
whplo attention to it, for the amelioration 
of the slate of Irt land cannot bear post- 
ponement. Kven in the short period that 
has elapsed since the opening of the ses- 
sion. measures have occurreil, which have 
greatly contributed to heighten all its dis- 
orders. As to the assenion of the hon. 
member, that the Catholic.^ wished the 
discussion of their case to be delayed, 
there is the evidence of their own re- 
solution to prove, that if their proceed-, 
ings bad not been interrupted, their Peti- 
itODS would have now been upon the 
table. So far from viewing this motion as 
unfavourable to them, they most, ^ on all 
accounts, deem it of the greatest service to 
their cause ^ but, gaore particularly, from 
the assurance it holds out to them, that 
that great party ie this country, which 
compose what is vailed the opposition, 
'will not undertakef the administration of 
jg^ernmont, unlessl they have it in their 
•^^er to grant tne Svished-for conces- 
sions. 

The bon, member, and several other 
members, have assumed, that the Catholics 
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demand these concessions as a matter of 
right. It is said, tlie Catholics must 
abandon this menacing position, before 
even their*claini3 can deserve discussion. 

I do not know where thir. demand, in the 
sense here given to it, is to he found. It 
is not in the speeches of their friends in 
parliament, or in their own petitions. 1 
conceive, that whenever they make use of 
the word right, they use it in a qualified 
sense. I conceive that the Catholics do 
not deny the force of the general maxim, 
that ' salus populi .««iipreina lex but that 
the right which thejs assert is the unques- 
tionable righttjof every Ilrilildi subject, not 
to be restricted in any thing that is not 
adverse to the safely of the country, 
t- Having now examined the principal 
topics of the hon. tiiembei\; speech, 1 will 
proccM fl to make some ijb.servhi’’ons upon 
that of th.e Chief'Secreiary of Ireland. It 
appeals to me, that the recent conduct of 
the Catholics has been greatly misrepre- 
sented by him and many others ; and that 
it is a nialter of grcat^-importancc, that 
wnat their conduct has been should bo 
accurately known, inasmuch as it wilt be 
highly injurious, not only to them, but to 
the enqiire also, to suffer any obstacles to 
exi.st, in the. way of their emancipation, in 
addition to those which may fairly belong 
to it. I sliull, theipfore, endeavour to 
shew, what that conduct has been, and 
what the motives which liave guided it. 
With respect to the .speech of tlie light 
hon. gentleman, the most accmaie de- 
scription, I think lean give of it, is this — 
that*it wasa^ppeech most remarkable for 
the extravagVice of its prefatory accusa- 
tions, and tln/impotciicy bf its proofs and 
conclusions' There was nnciime which 
the right hon. genilemaii did not insinuate, 
or directly charge against the Catholics. 
Libelling, sedition, treason, rebellion, se- 
paration, revolution, each and every of 
them, he repeatedly attributed to them ; 
but when we examine the endeavours of 
the right hon. gentleman to support his 
case, what do we see ? That the whole of 
his anger and accusation, and also of his 
measures, are clearly to be attributed to 
the soreness which he feck, in consequence 
of the abuse that has been bestowed upon 
him through the ^medium of the public 
newspapeTs— -fronlfahc beginning to the 
end of his speech tlie burden of it was this 
news-paper abuse. Newspaper abuse in 
January, newspaper ^ abuse in February, 
newspaper abuse in July, newspaper abuse 
in December; andj because tbii greet 
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ifaiQ Catholic body; shcfuld bavo Md lerlingj that iT fhe Catholics bad proj)osed 
it ytiert^d, as it has been so ftequeiply a delegated conttnittee, to that- he woiald 
hsi&*ed before, that so far from its spefelS ha?enO sort of objection, 
ingth^niiiwcnteofthe Catholics, many 6i Another mode of proceeding that the 

them did Viot understand what eraancipar Catholks might liavc taken; was that of 
tion meant ; many of them did not desire haring cotifity meetings and separate peti- 
it; and the great mass of the lower orders tiens. But every one who knows any 
could del ire no benefit. from it. But, Sir, thing of the Cathoiie body, its size and iia 
it so happened^ lhat those gentlemen, whp Tarious opinlona Setpecting their oWii case, 
took upon themselves to advise the mea- will aUowl^hat petitions of thi^di^^scription 
sures of the Catholics on this head, had would have spoken any thing else but the 
some experiicnce and precedents to guide unanimous and combined opinion of that 
them, in 1790, a petition was presented great body. Besides; it might With re»- 
to the Irish parliament, from an Aggregate son be supposed, that a government that 
Meeting held in Dublin; but tjiis petition was so parti#ularly anxious to ptevent the 
was rejected, and for these reasons; it agitation of the. public niind^4o prevent 
was called, llie act of an hbscure fac- Catholic speech-making, would have great 
tion, coi^ned merely to the capital, die- jcobjections to this course. It was not over- 
avowed the great mass of the Catholics looked that, iii times whichsucK-a gdvern- 
ignorant of their sentiments, and i'ncofn- ment might think the best, I mean in the 
petent to speak on iheir behalf.'^ In reign of Chanes 2, they could have found 
1805, a similar petition was presented to a prece'dent for an admirable proclamation 
the united parliament. Let us see what a of that king, against tumultuous petitions 
learned doctor (Duigenan) said On that oc- having a tendency to sedition and rebels 
casion— From nineteen of the thirty-two lion. * ' % • 

counties in Ireland; there is not one sub- * There beln^, therefore, such reasonable 
scriber, and from the remaining thirteen objections to Induce the Catholics not to 
but one each, and not a single name from adopt either of these Hwo plane of pro- 
all the Catholic clergy. How, therefore,'* ceeding, there remained only one other 
(he exclaimed) can this petition be said plan, that which they did adopt, the plan 
to come from the Catholic communities of proceeding by a committee of dele- 
either of Great Britain or Ireland!" The gates. And, Sir, I confidently trust, that 
'Catholic leaders might have supposed it when the House dispassionately examines 
possible that Mr. Saurin could be capable the grounds upon which this decision can 
of the great inconsistency of advising such be supported, they will give their judg- 
a petition in one part of his speech, and in- ment in favour of them, and against the go- 
other parts speak thus of the Aggregate vernment. However absurd the opinion 
Meeting:—'^ An Aggregate Meeting, of lord Fingall* may appear to the right 
which assumed to itself to be d general hon. gentleiftan, that the plan of a corn- 
meeting of the Boman Catholics." ** Anas- mittee was n/ore fit to svyure the public 
sembly, assuming to itself the domination peace, than one great aggregate meeting, 
of a general aggregate meeting of the Ca- or several county meetings, 1 think that 
tholicB of Ireland."— With such proofs of that opinion was founded on the besi.'^r 
what objections would probably be urged reasons, inasmuch as in such a committee, 
against a petition of this kind, no candid there would be so much more information, 
person can say the Catholics had not good so miich more temper, so much interest in 
reason for having adopted the manner of the of the country, than there could 
proceeding. But the right hon. gentle* poRsmfy exist in an aggregate meeting or 
man says*, so far am 1 from objecting to in county meetings t^bat their proceed- 
the princmle of an aggregate meeting, I ings would necessarily be more wise, more 
would not naye interfered, if the whole Ca- moderatei and * more Consistent with the 
IhoUc population bad come up to Dublin, peace and tranquillity of the country, 
N6w, i toink, it is quite plain, from the than it is likely the" ptdceedingc would 
manner in whkh he had been alarmeit for, be of these other descriptions of meetings, 
the safety of the state, by the project of an It is. quite Undeniable, that the object 
e^tnbly, the right hpD. gentleman would of acquiring an accurate acquaintance 
pe equally forward ii^ obstructing it ; uud; with the real sentimento of the ^athd- 
Idare snywe should have heard Ik's/ could in no w^y be so well at- 

sQsnt nmb more on the. realdangeAof lained; and under tlie present circum^ 
it: and hafo found biaHrery ready In kea.| stances of the times, this is bo imail jusfrr 



^lk:ation of the plan. But. 'beroi let me 
one obsermion in respect to lord 
Fingall. It seems lo roe, that the; right 
7 bon. gentleman should have bt^athe hst 
person to make auch Wmadyersibns ms be 
ba^ade upon that most respect^le noble,* 
plan. The House Cannot forget the;^iMi^ 
and: indignation .with ^hicb be eapreissed 
him-selF, when .be coaipTf^ined oF Stacks 
whiub had been made, upon bir| in ano* 
Iher placei.and of the earnestness,. with 
which be urged the, injustice of such at* 

. tacks, upon a person, who was necessarily 
^ absent, and had no^ means of repelling 
, them. With what colour justice, then, 
can tlio right hon, gentleman support his 
conduct in attributing to lord Fingall those 
various offences, which he has attribute^ 
to him so profusely, in the course of his 
speech. Lord Fipgalli who is barred of 
bis right to defend himself in his proper 
place in parliament, by those la^s which 
the right bon. gentleman will not consent 
to repeal. 

But, Sir, besitl^ these rensons«w’hich I 
have given, to snow the Catholics were 
, warranted in appointing a corotnitlee />f 
delegates, there existed the authority of 
established usage and ackiiowjedged pre* 
cedents to direct theip. The right hun. 
gentleman has exclaimed, This com- 
mittee is not like any other committee,*' 
and he. has also arrogated to himself, but 
with what justice wc shall soon see, a 
knowledge of Irish history superior to 
that possessed by any other ^icmber. 
Why, Sir, this knowledge of the right 
boru gentleman cannot extend back as 
far as for the Ast twenty tyears, or be 
could never h^e hazarded so unfounded 
an assertion; for, in the year 1792, a 
committee of delegates wa.s convoked 
■and assembled, under circumstances and 
formi much more resembling the forms 
by which we are brought together, than 
those by which it was proposed . to elect 
the committee of ^$1 1. In respect .to the 
epmmittee of wish to draw the 

£ articular atteqtiun of the House to this 
istorical fact,; that iii the circular letter 
which was sent .throughout the Catholic 
body, calling upon them to elect dele- 
gates, ihere ianhls passage to. be,*found. 
We have the first authority tor astorting, 
that this . appli^tion” (a petitiop to the 
^111 have' great weight wHh our 
l^racious sovereign, and. with parliament, 
.rf oiir friends are qualified to declare, that 
it is the universal Wish of everV Catholic 
the nation.'* If the right non., 


y 4, iSi2. 

(Meman win enquire how this passage 
Iqund its way iuio ibis letter, he will lea^i 

t the authority alluded to is tlie^iiUh 
^overnment^oveT wfiich Mr; Pitgpfesided; 
Md> therelbre» 1. argue, that, she commit-, 
toe of 17 92 arose out of the recommenda- 
tion of the British government.— By luok* 
i»g further into this circular letter, it 
will appear^ that forpij of returns were 
aei]^ down to ibe country in the blanks, 
for the liases of^' tbe persons elected* 
.Tbat ..in tbe fir|tpla^, each parish chose 
a certain number of electors, and that 
these electors chose the delegates. That 
ike delegates met in Dublin in 179'^; 
sat from day to day, debated the who}(e of 
the Cathoric afiairs ; and not with less 
spirit, or in a manner less sparing of their 
opponents than the committee, of 1810. 
iiord Westmoreland wafS at this time lord, 
lieutenant, but at that day it was not the 
fashion to look at a Catholic convention 
with the same alarm with which such an 
assembly is now regarded. This conven* 
tioft sent their petition to the King by de- 
puties of their own body, and so far was 
Mr. Pitt from treating it in the way the 
present government have acted towards, 
the new committee, that he presented 
them to the King on the 3d of July, 1793| 
and on the lOib of January, lord West- 
moreland told the Irish parliament in a 
speech from the throne, that he bad the 
commands of the King to recommend it to 
them, to take the state of the Catholics 
into their consideration. .Soon after the 
act of 1793 passed, declaring the joyal 
demeanour of the Catholics, and giving ^ 
them considerable constitutional privi-‘ 
leges. • 

But besides this precedent of 1792> 
there existed precedents of a succession of 
Catholic delegated committees, from 1733, 
to lead the Catholics or their late ddcisiua. 
The Catholic Committee of 1.757,. which 
originated with Mr. Wye, was a commil* 
tee of delegates, and so were all thosa 
which at various periods, by their persew 
vering And. patriotic zeal, have obtained 
for thy Catholics every concession thak 
has been made to tfaeni. Tliese coron^fU 
^s have been recognised by a succetoicta 
of Irish administrations, in 1757# 

1777, 1732, 1790, 1792^ in J805 and 
1305, by lord Hardwicke, rccogmtod by 
him. in a ino$t unqualified ^manner; by 
the duke of Bedford, ,i|^ l$4>6 j ' and by 
the duke of Richmond; in i8<)8, ' 

and. L8 i 6, until someiilltoge hud ttAuB 
place in bis counaetei' - 
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But, Sir, the right hon. gentleman ha» electing, or acting as a delate. But 
<^scrgeci the Catholics with a wilful and if such a CattiMc should wish fet a 
prei^diflited violatmn of the law. bettor interpretation of the law than 

flays they must have known ^hat the law hi* own Mind^ could alS)rd him, ww 

ttras as the gftrernment declared it to be, and it riot posable for him to find ppr- 

that they have acted as bad subjects in re- nfons of lawyers, differing feom the 
flisting the lanr. The House will consider, niona of the crown lawyers, though oi as 
however, before they adopt the same opi- ^eai or even ^reSler authority ? Might 
iiion, whether (he Catholics had not as , he not have rested bis judgment on the 
* good reasons for not taking the c^nttruc- provision of^the act? Under all these 
tion which government have given to the circumstances, therefore, I maintain the 
law, as they had for selecting the plan of right h[on. gentleman is not home out in 
petitioning by a delegated committee, his Charge ^ that the Catholics wliftilly and 
The House will, in the first place, sec, that knowingly violated the law. 
if the Catholics examined the history of Having now. Sir, found that the Catho- 
de Convention act, that they would dii^co- lies bad good reasons for petitfoiltAg, that 
seer it never was intended by lihbse who they had good reasons for appointing it 
framed and made it a* law, to prevent delegated committee ^ and that they had 
delegation for a preconceived object. I good reasons to doubt the construction 
will not occupy the time of the House by given to the Convention act by the go** 
reading what has already been mentioned vernment, 1 would ask the House with 
so often, and never refuted, the declara- what authority could a great officer of 
lion of lord Kilwarden, that the Convention the crown, the Irish Attorney Genera), 
act was not intended to prevent conventions make use of the following language in 
assembling to carry into effect a precon- his speech, on the triaJ<rof JDr. Sheridan? 
ceived object But I beg leave to call trespass on 'your 4|me, in ardent ex- 
the attention of the House to the following pectation of allaying those discontents, 
explanation of it by major Hobart. It and abating that fever arid ferment, which 
rests on the authority of a most respectable treason arid seditions have excited. I am 
citizen of Dublin, Mr. O’Donnell. At sanguine in expecting that the result of 
the meeting of July the 51st, he made use the proceedings of this day wilt be to 
of these vrords, « On seeing this act pass, frustrate the designs of treason.^’ — ''Many 
many gentlemen who then took an active of them, by these arts and speeches, are 
part in Catholic affairs, applied to the Se- working the work of the United Irishmen, 
cretary to know whether this n^as levelled in the cause of separation and revolu-* 
against them?” I can state the words of ‘tion.” — *'This National Convention,”— 

. major. Hobart on the occasion. ‘You “This National Assembly.”— '* 1 cannot 
are/ saiefhe, ' unea.sy without cause ; the but conclude with the ^sition on which 
act has qo retrospect to your late conven- 1 originally fot out, th» this project is 
lion, for it is designed to prevent any gc> the plan of the design 6tf some, whose 
'jieral meeting of Irishmen, such as was object is separation of the two coun- 
held at Dungannon.* — Surely this autho- tries — a revolution.” This is the lan- 
'tity is sufficient to set at rest, for ever, all guage which we find in a correct repm^ 
<}oubt on the subject. But if the history of the speech of the Attorney General, 
of the law might lead the Catholics with 1 however appeal, with great confidence, 
re^on to .question the oonstruction given » to the House, for their judgment, that 
to it by goyernment. Will not the letter of such language is not borne out by the 
tt give them further reason to do so ? Let conduct of the Catholics, but conveys 
ns suppoto a Catholic really wishing to insinuations against them altogether on* 
forma fairjudgmentuponii, to read this founded. 

.aipt'; will any. mair. deny that he might The right hoh. gentleman has thought 
hate read it, and understood it according proper to impute great blame to the Ca* 
fo the just construction to be given to ihe thoiics' for what he finds written in a 
language contained in it, without thinking pamphlet,’ which he calls a Report of a 
it unlawful to be a delegate or elect, a Committee of Grievances. The evidence 
delegate; Every one must acknowledge, hy which hq proves it ta.he such are* 
fhat il^he gave to the Word •^pretence’ the port, is somewhat curious. He produces 
fleriie ..which it conveys in common pflr- two pamphlets, and says, here is ■ a 
' lance, he could not feel that he would pamphlet containing an accobnt of the 
^ <qnmiit the. crime created by the acL by laws which aggrierc the Cathoficsi pah* 



Itshed by H. Fits$patricl|^. Heref is mptb0r 
paBipl>l^t> called the State of the Catbo* 
He Cause, published also by H« Fitepa* 
trjck ; and in the preface of tigs patnw? 
let there is a note, as follows: <^Tbis 
Rq^t of the Sub-Gdmmiltee of Ct|ev* 
andesi is now published by ^cpalrtejc/^ 
Therefore^ the right bon* ganUentah lA* 
fers, that this is that report^ and! the 
whole of the Catholics are^tobi^ judged 
by it» 1 am sure> Sir, I may safely say, 
that the person who' wrote this note, had 
no . authority to call the first pamphlet 
a Report of the Sub-Committee of Griev- 
antes. No, such committees ever existed. 
The oemmitlee of 18)0 did certainly 
appoint a sub- committee to examine 
what laws there were in existence operat- 
ing against the Catholics'; and it is true 
that their enemies gave it the nick-name 
of a Committee of Grievances; but the 
object of the appointment of this com- 
mittee was merely to obtain information 
which was wanting for the preparing of 
the then intendeicl petition. As *far as 1 
am informed on ^he subject, the sub- 
committee never made any report on the 
laws ; Aiid the pamphlet which gives an 
account of them is, in pomtof fact, the 
work of a most respectable Catholic bar- 
rister, who alone is responsible for it. 
As to the se\eral paits of this work, on 
which the right hon. gentleman has made 
his animadversions, was it not for the 
lateness of the hour, 1 would follow him 
through them, and show the House that 
he is wrong, and the author right. The 
statement of the physical power of the 
Catholics is a true statemeift, and if it is 
alarming, thovC who resist their claims 
are alone to blame. It was icalled for by 
the statements of* those who have falsely 
"Wmder-rated the power of the Catholics. 
If it be a crime to tell the truth, then, 
indeed, may this pamphlet deserve the 
censure Which has been heaped upon it;i 
but those who can read it without pre- 
judice and passtoiii will approye, of it, 
and derive great advantage from their 
trouble, as they will thereby acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the real comtition 
of the Irish Catholics. Before 1 quit this 
part of the soSject, 1 must be allowed to 
say, that it gavh tee great pleasure to 
find the right bon; gentleman did i>ot 
allude to the attack which has been made 
fm this work by the Corpbi'auon of Dub- 
lin, and that he thus has contributed to 
expose its Tiudity and fojjy, 

.:»Thu right hon, genUenuin has teeted 


.\he. defence of gex^ernment upon the opi. 
iMOnS; of the jaw: officers. He seetes to 
‘sqppbse thtit.faW has completely ^Wared 

^imself> by, provteg that he un- 
^r.^ibeir adfifte. He says thie commktea 
Was, tePst dangerous, and that being the 
ease, he consulted the law officers,, and 
enforced the Convention act. But 1 in- 
[ sist upon it, that it wai- a false and impo- 
litic decision to consider* this committee 
so dangerous as to warrant the applica- 
tion Of this tikw. There was nothing 
in the proceedings of the Catholics to 
justify the slightest alarm for the pub- 
lic peace. The right hon. gentleman has 
made use of a most curious argument to 
justify what has. been done ; he says. 
No one in the last session denied the le- 
gality of enforcing this act. I have loofc> 
Id over the reports oT what then bap* 
pened, and so far from that being the 
case, 1 find that I and others who took 
a part in the debates, distinctly denied 
both the policy and legality of applying 
it.* But this wise government have failed 
in an equal degree in respect to the Ca- 
tholic cause, for instead of impeding its 
progress they have advanced it. Had I 
been asked twelve months ago, what mea- 
sures 1 would advise as a friend to Ca- 
tholic emancipation, 1 would have said, 
take those steps wtiich will rouse the Ca- 
tholics from their inactive .habits, which 
will dispel their absurd divisions, which 
will make them fully sensible of their 
own case, which will lead them to be 
loud and incessant in their applications 
to the legislature ; and, if possible^ some 
measure which will bring over their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen to their 
side. All this has tlie government done 
in a manner the most complete. Ac- 
tivity, union, and a determination to 
persevere in petitioning, prevaif every 
where; and as to the ^ Protestants, their 
sentiments have been so ' unequivocally 
expressed in favour of the Catholics, that 
1 may say, if tbe concession depended 
upon them, that almost four-fifths of thi^ 
body /.would be ready to- grant them; 
a fiict of no small importance, becaOM 
they are the very persons who best kilo^ 
the Catholics, and who are most ihtet^ 
esred in their question. 

But, Sir, tjie recent measures of govern- 
ment have not only brou|^t over the Pro- 
testants of Ireland; they have also pro- 
duced a very geiie^l alteration in, the 
sentiments of the people of Bngland^f s!o 
much so, as to have tetnovednearly aUlffie 
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th9 (Rificulty. on that .head w^Ich existecf pressing his opinion on the general ptin* 
in the way of emancipation. When, ciple of the CatKonc claims, and of ex- 
Sir, 4 compare the reason which the plaining every circumstance in which, ha 
tfove^^nt have adverted to in justrr was considered personally implicated . in 
^cation of ^their conduct, with the. actual the question, it would not be necessary io 
circumstances of the .case, and. see how detain the House long upon those po!^ta. 
exaggerated and unfounded tbei)* sUte- He had et dififerent times djistinctly stated, 
ments are, I' catinot avoid attributing that thejrhjiad be«% no '.promise given to 
to them objects di^erent to those ivhicn the Catholics; bof that be had always 
they profess to^have had in view. Ido considered, and had .never be/iitated to 
" believe that they were desirous of prevent- express the o'})inidn, that be thought, that in 
in^ the 'Catholics from petitioning with a statesman-Uke vievir of the question, the 
enect. If the Catholics had adopted the measure of the Union would be incomplete 
plan of a petition from a Dublin meeting, without some concei^ions, to the Cathofics, 
Whidb would, have been a petition of no and that theii^ claims were likely to meet 
sort'of el^cacy, to this the goVelrnmept with fewer obstacles i,fi a.^parhann^nt pf 
would not have objected : if '^they had the empire, than in a parliament such as 
adopted the plan of ..county petitions, ijfe Irish parliament was at that lime ; 
which would also have been without e(&» but he had ueyer supposed, that . such 
cacy, to this the government would no^ claims could be granted without bome ar- 
bave objected. But when they did adopt rangement being devised, which would be 
the only plan by which the common satisfactory to the feelings of the Protes- 
prayer of the whole body could . be laid tants as well as Catholics. Although he 
before the Prince Regent and parliament, agieed in the general principle laid down 
then the government, let the consequences by the noble lord, it appeared to him, that 
be ever so dangerous to the state, began he had not su0iciently weighed the diifi- 
their attack, and left no effort untried to culties which ivere in life way. Itappear** 
impede the success pf the Catholics. Nor ed to him, that there was nothing more 
C^n I avoid suspecting that a design .still likely lo injure the cause of the Catholics, 
imo, re culpable was at the bottom of all to run down their character, or lo give 
measures. For let it be understood, spirits to the common enemy from the hope 
that every thing that has passed since of internal disunion, than the vague and 
July has be^n with the sanction of the indistinct manner in which this question 
iSnglish cabinet; that tlie prime mi- had been brought before parliament year 
l>ister is most immediately re.sponsible. after year. He deprecated, also, those 
When therefore, we consider under what vague epjthetsand accusations, by which, 
circumstances' the Catholics stand in re- those who were.of one side were charged 
spect to his^. royal highness the Prince with intolerance, and those on the other 
liegent, and under wliat circumstances 6f imiiffcrencc about the security of the 
the minrsters stand with respect to both, constitution. He wished real difficiil- 
may it not be conjectured that be would ties of the c^se to be fairly sounded : and 
have lent his aid to eflace from the miiid< when the question should be divested of 
of his Royal Highness those impressions all the difficulties which did^ pot -prope^ 
^hiph have always been thought to be belong to it, be then wished jtb|iMhe prin- 
favourable to the Catholics ? When, Sir, ciple of the claim should have fair play, 
we recollect that we are now in that state, Jn ihat ^se it would be fpr the deliberate 
wkichJeavesus noothersecurity for our po- wisdom^bf parliament to ^determine, whe- 
Hticai existence but our internal resources ; ther concessions made Jo the Catholic# 
when we see ourselves on the eve of a might not be made perfbe^y reconcileablo 
war wrth.Apicrica, the policy does appear to the secur.i, of the cboslitution and ouf 
to be so obvious of accepting the eiithu- establishments. He. hoped that there 
slastic co-operation of this great and gene- would never be any indisposition in the 
Toiis people ; and the opposite policy so Catholic mind to submi^j their claima 
insane, of rejecting their oi&rs, and fly- fairly lo the dipliberaie wisdom of p^lia- 
ing to a system of unosuai violence against mem; and. whatever inight be the decision, 
thent# that I shall ' cordially support to unite theouelveabeartil;|r,wilhtherestbf 
the motion for going ipto a Committee tp,. theii; cooi^men in opposing ibe commem 
inquire into the State oMroland. . enemy. --!Iiie subject of .the Catholiq 
i^rd Cos/^reag^said, thatas heha4,ekl- cUtom had usoaKy been concidered in 
i^dy bad various opportuxiiUef of ex- different points of view. There was 







class who considered it as a question' 
of strict ri^ht* and as such, thought that it 
ought not to be coupled with any Other’ 
considerations. Dhere was a iiccond class 
(to which he belonged) that were favonra* 
to the granting those claims, bbt who 
thought that the concesstOA ihqofd be 
couf^ied with guard# to the coAstitdlion 
more elFectual than the present restrictions.* 
The third class, who appeared not to have 
looked so deeply into the question, pro- 
fessed a determined resistance to the | 
chums. He never, however, heard any 
class say, that the elaims ought never to 
be conceded under any tircumstances ; 
and Ml thought the right hon. and learned 
gentleman (sir John Nicholl) bad been 
misunderstood upon this point. He h&d 
not mentioned a final decision as extend- 
ing to all times, but only as applying to 
the indefinite grounds upon qfhich the 
motion rested. As to those who contend- 
ed lor the measure, as a measure of strii r 
right, he thought that it was unfoitunate 
for them that tile decision of parliament 
Wris not had on ih||| particuLar point. The 
feelings of the ( atholics now appeared to 
be, lo >jiii their backs upon every thing 
in the shape of regulation ; but if the bare 
claim ot light had be^n left ro the deci- 
sion of parliament, they would have 
found, from the very sinall number of 
supporters it would meet with, either in 
that assembly or in any other deliberative 
assembly, that it would be much more for 
their advantage to receive concessions in* 
the VI ay of an arrangemeht and a reguta-. 
lion. He could not conceive it to be 
proper policy for that Houi^, either upon 
the present or, tiny other occasion, to re- 
solve itsetf into a committee to enquire, 
when no individual member bad been 
to suggest to them a tolerable idea 
of wliat it was expected that sucH a com- 
mittee would be able to do. As fdr the 
Catholic mind, he could not suppose that* 
It was now viety materially altered from 
what it was when he had communications 
With them, and whkn he supposed such an 
arrangement was practicable. A right 
hon. gentleman, (Mr. Grattan,) Who had 
been the chief adyocate of their claims in 
that H^use, and who had certainly brought 
forward those claims^^t all times in a man- 
ner the most Jiilcely \o product concilia- 
tion, bad stahsd, oti a former occasion^ 

^ that he would not propose the meaaurq 
without conceiving that it might be 
coupled vidth such an arrangement as 
would protect the country from any 


tronage tXetcM by the Pope, who might 
be under the controui of the foreigi^ 
ipy. tie would it'ish to ask the r^glU hon. 
^gentleman •this day, whether# such . was 
now hU oflinion, hnd whettidf Ihd Caibo-. 
Hes coincided with that view? He had 
1^0 infermed, that the Cathdlic clergy 
would consent to no such arrangement; 
and that they had stated* that from 
deference which they owed to the Pop^'* 
they could not agi'ee to it without his mil 
consent. They represented, that they 
Would consider it a crime to take advan* 
tage of the present weakrtess and captivity 
of their sovereign pontiff. Here, then, a 
very serious difficulty occurred ; andst re- 
mained to be seen, whether there were 
not means of making such an arrangement* 
that the church ot Ireland might be an 
’independant of the Pope, as, by other ar- 
rangements, the church has become In 
many other Catholic countries. It would 
be necessary on this point to look to the 
CjithoJic mind and judgment in other Coun- 
tries. He conceived that it would he in- 
finitely more for the interest of the Catho- 
lic body that such an arrangement should 
be made, as the ecclesiastical as well as 
the lay part of their community could 
agree to. In the year 1801 he did feel 
that there was a difficulty almost insur- 
mountable in the state of tne public mind 
at that time upon the question.*— Thera 
was also another obstacle which he had 
then despaired of being able to overcome. 
A very strong impression prevailed in a 
very high quarter against those claims. 
It was^no transient opinion that thhre was 
hope of being able to phange; it was 
a fixed principle, proceeding from ,tho 
feeling of an obligation imposed under 
’^sanctiiy of an oath. With ^ch an im« 
pression'^n bis mind, this was^a'isas^ iiq 
which that high person could liot be 
pecCed to take the advice of ministers, 
if the two Houses of Parliament had 
passed the measure, there was every reason 
to suppose that he would have given the 
negative which the constitution allowed 
him to do. In such circumstancf^s, and 
to prevent the royal n'egative being given* 
if the two Houses had agreed to the praye^^* 
of^ the petition, he thought that it whamuob 
the best way not at that time to agitato 
a question^ which could not- then be soc- 
cessfuh For his part, he was not one of 
those who enterta^ed such an opinion of 
the effect of the coronal! on- oath. H# 

nOVer thought that the oath could h<tve 
validity (0 mterfofo with the deqiaion'bf 
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the iegisletQre on any aoehtion relating to 
the pubtic good ; but suU the obstacle was 
of a ifat^e which could not be surmounte^. 
~With Tti^spect to the transactions which 
. had recently taken place in Ireland, be 
wished to put the most favourable con- 
atruction on the conduct of all the parties. 
He thought that the Catholics were en*^ 
titled to a considerable degree of forbear- 
rtftace. As to thm parts of their proceed 
ings which appeared most deserving of 
blame, he must 'say, that hf believed that 
there was no member of that House who 
had ever attended popular meetings, who 
did not know that often the speeches of 
one jor two men, .gave a colour to the 
whole proceedings of the meeting ; al« 
though often the real sentiments of the 
majority of persona present were Very 
different. He hoped that this was the 
case with the majority of Catholics present 
at those meetings, but he must say, that 
nothing could be more impolitic than the 
course which they pursued. If the Con* 
Tention act did not apply to such a cdli- 
vention as theirs, he was at a loss to know 
to what case it could possibly apply. If 
the law was doubtful, it might become tbe 
duty of the legislature to explain it ; but 
he could not conceive there was the least 
rational doubt with regard to its meaning. 
Was It possible that any government 
^Couid exist among conventions of this na* 
fure? If the Catholics might thus sit in 
convention, notwithstanding the law, there 
was nothing to prevent the worst classes 
of the community, the Thrashers for ex* 
ample, from being also represented in a 
convention of il^eir own. The Conven- 
tion act was certainly first introduced by 
lord Clare, to oppose the influence of 
J^rench principles, and the efforts of the**] 
United Irishmen, who openly avowed that 
their object was to connect the great mass 
of the population of the country, ^ith a 
oon^eniion which would be thus able to 
overawe the legislature* He was free to 
admits that be did not believe that the 
CaiboUca'had assembled with any mis- 
chievous inienliom (Hear, hear!)^ but 
be believed they btd imagined, that as- 
sembling ittch » body in the city of Dub- 
lin would give an extraordinary weight 
and authority to their petition. If thu 
Catboli^had, hoWUver, been permitted 
to boldfiheir coaventionsi. an example 
would :bave been set to^ any .body of med^ 
whosoiltllentioQa' really weru misebievoua, 
to form .conventions, and endeavour by. this 
ttvana to wioM the physical foroo jdf the 


country. He thought that the Catholics 
had lately engaged in a mott unwise con* 
^flict with the legal authority of the Coun* 
try; but ^/vbatever intemperance there 
might have been in their proceed) ngl« 
that would never alter his general opiniohof 
the merits of their case. He thought that 
they impoeed opon j;he judges of the land 
^difficulties, wht^> in point of feeling, they 
ought nqt. to have imposed u|mji them. 
He thought t&at they threw a difficulty, 
which they ought no.t to have done, upon 
the Attorhey-General, in farcing him to 
bring such a man as jdrd Fingall before a 
jury. How gi^at must be the di6|culty of 
persuading any jury that such a man as 
lord Fingall, so peaceable and exemplary 
inhis conduct, could have any criminal or 
improper motives ! He thought that the 
Catholics had also acted very hastily and 
wrong, in the great irritation which they 
expressed latterly at the conduct of the 
duke of Richmond, whose government they 
had before confessed to be founded not only 
oh the principles of forb^rance, but on the 
greatest benevolence and impartiality to 
ail parties. Every one who knew the 
character and the principles of that noble 
duke, must be convinced, that their anger 
against him was without just cause. The 
Catholic body, in fact, never appeared to 
1ms advantage, than when they were de- 
bating in conclave. As to the right of 
petitioning, what was thece to prevent 
them from the old British constitutional 
•mode of petitioning by counties and by 
districts?, He hoped that the Catholics 
would now for ever close their book of 
conventions, and proceed in the old regu- 
lar way of petitioning. He would allow, 
that it was higlily natural for thwCatholics 
to feel severely tliose restrictions which 
placed them on an iuferior footing to tht 
rest of their fellow subjects.. He really 
thought that many, gentlemen were com- 
pletely *mistaken in supposing that the 
Catholics would gaiumuch political power 
by this measure, as it appeared to him 
that they now engoyed^t Certain share of 
it, through tbo..e Protestant repcesentatives 
chosen by their iaflueoce ; and he would 
just as soon see Catholic gentleuien repre* 
seating the Catholic InfloeoTce ; as see Pro* 
testants in that sitoa^pn. Tha noble lord 
concluded 'by declaring it as ;fiii opioiop^ 
that it did iofoite mischief to thevCatholic 
cause to have die subject agitat^ to frer^ 
^tmntly in Parliament, without one pra<> 
Heal measure, being proposed Svhich had 
the least chance of meeting the views of 




paiti^s tii reconciling the concesstona^ tHe noble loid bad concluded*by 
to be made with the securities to be pro- j mtiting {with whftt consistency be would 
vided for the constituliop* On tlie gene-** not pretend to determine) that one •of ib« 
ral principle, his opiiiiottv remained ulial- best of thqse secuuties cieated 

Mred; and he only wished to see soma by n*|owiiig Catholics to sit in pailiainem* 
prSciicnl^pian pioposed which was hkdy Notwiths$ai|ding this admission, the noble 
to be acceded to. Until that watdoae, lord arraigned, with greet vehemence, the 
he thought those endless diic«tC«toris on noble lord who originated the present dis- 
tbe subject did great iiyury to, the cai^^ cossion-^bis right bon. friend near him 
by committing members in a n^anner in (IVjr. Oiratl!ari)«^nd etth that great maa 
tonse<|uence of the votes tfa/y had already who first brov^he the Catholic question 
given. under the cO)|^deration of the united par- 

Mr. WAUhread rose at the same time liamenU (Mr. Fox,) for the indehnite 
with another hon. m^mberj but the House lure of their respective propositions. But 
expreSsjjng a general wish tg hear Mr. W. surely if the House had a right to apply 
he began by declaring his regret, uncon- to any one to take the question out qf this 
nected as he was with Iieland, except by undefinaMe state# it was to the noble lord 
being a member of the united parliament, himself ; who, for the first time, had that 
to prevent other hqn. gentlemen from de- night introduced into the debate the King 
liveiing their opinion on the subject; but, In person (Hear, bearl) The noble lord, 
protracted as the debate had beej|, the not thinking that the King was bound by 
speech which had just been ma*de^ the the coronation oath to resist the Catholic 
noble lord rendered him extremely anxi- claims, had nevertheless confessed that he 
ous to assign his reasons for the vote he had placed himself between the Catholics 
should give. Thg noble lord Kad com- and tho crown. The noble lord^professcd 
plained of the indistinA and indefinite himself to have been the champion of the 
nature of the motion before the House ; he crown in this affair. Yet, what had be 
had termed the discussion an unintelligible done f He had shrunk from the ;8ide of 
one, and yet, to do the noble lord ample the crown, and with his colleagues had 
justice, he had contributed his full share retired from office. Why ? Because they 
to that unintelligibility, (A laugh.) He could not carry the question of the Catho** 
(Mr. W.) was now, as be always had been, lie claims. Not because the people ob- 
a warm friend lo the consideration of the jected to them»-*flot because parliament 
Catholic claims. Agreeing with the noble objected lo them,— but because the King 
lord in some of his general propositions objected to them, the noble lord and hie 
(as well as he could understand •them) be- colleagues left the cabinet, and bis Ma- 
entirely differed from Mm in thinking jesty called to his .counsels men who were 
that the attainment of those claims had willing to take on themselves the respon- 
been retarded by the discussions to- which sibihty of resistance lo the Catholicss. At 
the various ni^ioos on the subject had the time of the Urtion, Ine nolile lord (to 
given rise. On the contrary, he main- j^use his own words) formed •• an important 
tained that discussion alone had raised the Teature^' of that compact; but he now dtr 
■•^tholics from that state of abject slavery nied that at that period there lyas arty 
in which they were once plunged— that specific promise that the Catholic tlainw 
to discussion alone were the Catholics in- should be granted. True. But there was a. 
debted for all that light and life” which* distinct understanding, not merely that 
they already possessed— and that to dis- the subject should be discussed in the 
russion alone wtSUM they owe the acquisi- united parliament, but that the claims of 
lion of those rights and privileges which the Catholics should be backed by ail 
were yet withheld fiom them* Instead, the talents of Mr, Pitt, all the weight oi 
therefore, of advising them to remain in the noble" lord (then* chief secretary w 
the state of towor recommended by the Ireland) afnd all the influenc|^ of lera 
noble ftrd, hrs strenuous advice to them Cornwallis, Well did the noble lord know 
would he to" reiterate their claims uhtil that wjthiHit such a tacit agreem^t tbn 
they obtained the acpoiiiplishftieninf their Unioft could never have bedn effected* 
just wishes. The noble fofd had balanced With ail the money, witItaU the promises, 
the difficulties and dangers which that had been lajrished— and ** all 
tended the question on both sides. He Means apd appliances to boot, * the Union 
had enlarged on the necessity of securities vfoald net^ naVe be^ effected hag not 
for the constitutional establishments, and tl^s CathoMc body been won* om bjr* » 
(VOL. XXI.) (2T) 
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uhderstanfling that their claims 
would be conceded. Jt was much too 
late, therefore, for the noble lord to talk 
of tVe luffdDerable di^culties arising from 
]t||\^atate ol tiie Catholic clergy and laity, 
iibdL,the necessity of securities for the esta- 
blished church.. Haying agreed at the 
period of the Uoiort.^to bring forward and 
support the Catholic claims, unless the 
.poblejord h^ti at that period arranged in 
lu's own mmd a definite plan by which 
fuph iui important ol>jectniigJit he attained, 
he had been guilty of little Jess* than 
Ue^cbery in holding out expectations of 
success to the unfortunate and suffering 
Catholics. Dut how was the question 
iespecting these difiiculties to be* decided? 
The noblejord talked of*the impossibility 
of parliament’s legislating without any 
communication from the Catholics as to'> 
their assent to or dissent from the mea- 
sures that might be proposed. But what 
arrangement had the Catholics in their 
power to suggest, prevented as they were 
from assepibling for that purpose ? Their 
meetings might be pronounced' legal by 
one jury, and illegal by the next. And 
yet| without being warranted in the as- 
sertion by any in^mation received from 
the general, body, the noble. lord declared 
that the diSiculty regarding the King’s 
Veto on the appointment of Catholic 
bishops could not be overcome. The 
claimants, it was contended, would not 
now give up that point; and the noble 
lord had told the House, that the Catholic 
mind was not prepared for receiving the 
concessions, which it , was proposed to 
grapt. Strange assertion ! That four mil- 
lions of petitioners, who'came respectfully 
presenting their prayers to parliament, 
were not prepared .properly to receive 
lhat for which they asked ! But it the state 
or thU Catholic mind was not perfectly sa- 
ti^fjictory at present — would the noble 
lord venture to assert' that at the period of 
the tJpion the Catholics were not disposed 
to concede fhe Veto ? If so, all the change 
that bad taken place, all the irritation that 
had been produced, was attributable to the 
delay which: the .Catholics had expe.* 
.jicnced in . thft. attainment, of their just 
claims. To t ne noblejord and to his cqI-. 
Jeagues mu^i :bc gserjbed their presqpt 

S srati'on ahdVtliw of discofi(^i|t,, 
Jnf pray^^ td. God^ ip* 

crea^ ^ a much ^dre -alarm exten^J 
The r%jljt hon. secretary IreUihd 

(|tfr^ Pq!©) in speech mt hight^ se^m^ 

^pliink tnai the whole of the delintii r©* 


latcd to himself and to his own little, ac- 
tions, and was extremely displeased at the 
oorder in which the vajious speakers had 
risen ; wishing^^isno doubt, to have mar- 
shalled them titccordins to his own fashion. 
The House had certainly to complain tnat 
the person with whom the Irish govern- 
ment con^jinicated >^(tbe Secretary of 
State for the Home ^Department) had not 
*hith.erto thought propcLr to favp,nr them 
with bis opinions on the subject f.ihut per- 
haps the. time of that right bon. gentleman 
was too much engrossed by the considera- 
tion of the Police of^the metropolis and 
the state of th^NigbtV^^^^cb ( A laugh.) 
With that exception, be reaU 3 ’saw no rea- 
son to complain of the order, in which the 
speakers on the present question had suc- 
ceeded to each other. There had been — 
first the noble lord who began the debate, 
then learned civilian opposite to him, 
iheQtjg^ght hon. privy counsellor, then a 
learned' lawyer on the other side, and so 
on. 111 very fair and regular alternation, 
until they concluded wjth the noble lord 
who combined in himself all these various 
characters. The right hon. and learned 
civilian (sir J.* Nicholl)«> who was con- 
nected with the Church Establishment, and 
who seemed to stand in the place of ano- 
ther learned doctor and privy counsellor 
(Br. Duigenan,) had made a long address 
to the House in a style very similar to 
that of his able predecessor (a laugh.) 
According to him, all the rescinded sta- 
tutes of the penal code to which the Ca- 
tholics had tbritterly been subject, ought 
to be. re-enacted -for the purpose' of pro- 
ducing tranquHlity in Ireland ; but at the 
same time heproies8ed]ii|»seif (with what 
sincerity it was for the. House to deter- 
mine) extremely averse to shutting the 
door , against any future consideration 
the Catholic claims ; atid the noble lord 
had further .explained for the right hon. 
«and learned gentleman, that he meant no- 
thing more than to object to indefinite, 
measure^ Such had ibe effect of 
repeated discussions on. this most impor- 
tant subject, that all concurred in the opi- 
nion, that some day or other the claims of 
the Catholics ought to be ^conceded^ but 
it. so happened, that every hon. dlember 
who spoke from thy other side of the 
House,, .afiter, admiiting tbia propriety of 
concession, terminated hja address by 
^claimiM *• Oh, but the time is not 
i*qrDe !” They were all emancipators ;^ but 
none of them would go into thb Commit- 
teo ,to^ consider the best mod© of eman- 
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ripation. The Catholic qfuefrtion seemed 
to be much in the bame state as the ques- 
tion for the abolition of the Slave trade 
had once been ; and in vtrhioJi it would 
siSn have been, had the aiguments of the 
gradual abolitianists been listened to.--* 
All were abolitionists; but none ivould 
abolish It, for '' the time was 'ntoi come/^ 
The light honourable and learned of^, 
viliin had maintained, thft the great 
body of the Catholics were not at all 
aftected by the exclusions under which 
they laboured, the operation of which 
was conbned to tfae gentlemen of the 
country,,^ This assertion had been ad- 
mirably lefuted by the right hon gentle- 
man who followed, (Mr Canning) in a 
speech, one of the most distinguished fbr 
eloquence which had ever been heard m 
that House One part of that speech, 
however, he could by no nfiC'ins, approve. 
It was a passage which savoured strongly 
of the doctripes of that administrationr to 
which in its commencement the right hon 
gentleman had belonged^ comprehending 
as It did a sort of jogging to the coiinfiy 
to be ready to renew the cry of “ No Po. 
pery.^'* Of the* other parts of the bril- 
liant effusion to which he had alluded, it 
was impossible to spedk loo highly. ** Ob, 
profound ignoiance of human nature 
had that right hon gentleman eloquently 
and justly exclaimed, when he adverted 
to the argument that the exclusion of the 
higher oiders from oiTices of dignity and 
state would not opeiate to the discourage- 
ment and depre«*sion ot eVery chss of the 
community Was it not most exhila- 
rating to witness, aa the ifou^e had done 
last night, a gaflant soldier, a native of the 
SiSter island (genei al Cole,* see p. 402 ) 
take his seat after a long absence spent iii 
"Hfilitary service, 'and receive the highest 
gratification which a military man could 
experience*— the thanks of the representa. 
tives of a free people ? It was a circum-* 
stance wnich the posteiuy of that gallant 
general would tdkea piide in recollecting, 
while the eloqueht and impressive terms 
in which the thanks oi the House were 
conveyed, would be reftd with sensibility 
by the successors and descendants of him 
who d^iverecl tfiem. (Hear, hear f) But 
what would have beeh the feelings of a 
Catholic nobleman, blessed With VfrMious, 
brave, aneV well educated sons, whp by any 
accident might have been a spectator ot 
this sCene / Wodld he not, m the bittei^ 
ness of his heart, have exclaimed, My 
eons may bleed and die in the defence of 
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their country as ensigns and caplainSiNa 
they may tiead the pa^hs of glotv. md 
dpserve the honours wjiich geujiirCole 

r has received, but reap thcin^las' they 
never can*^^ (Heat, hear *) ^Was it sur- 
ptAing that the Catholus should show re- 
peated symptoms of indignation at dis- 
tinctions so utterly unreasonable t It was 
a natarsrl feelmg ; and consequence of 
It had been, that many liishmf n, jardent^ 
brave, and enthusiastic, full of honour, 
eager fof distinction, and unable to sub^ 
mit ib those restrictions which limited 
their views of promotion in the British 
service, nought in foreign nations for that 
glory' which they were denied at home. 
To this cause was it owing that a Lacy, a 
Lally, a Sheldon/ ah 0*Farrel had devoted 
their military talents tq the service of ho8*» 
\ite countries To this cause was it owing 
that in almost every great battle which 
had been fought on the contnient-*in the 
fields of Blenheim, of Uimdies, of Mai- 
p^iquet, of I*ontenoy, Irishmen had been 
biigadcd against us. Such had hitheito 
been the case, and such must continue to 
be so. If the same ban le r Were interposed, 
the same effects would follUw. Step by 
step the lush Catholics had atnuued the 
privileges which they possewd. Their 
spirit and intellect had burst forth with ad- 
ditional ardour since the leihoval of the 
restrictions in 1793. This aidour must 
have vent If vve were not prepared to 
engage them on otir side in the great bat- 
tle which we had to fi;fht with our invete- 
lale enemy, we should find both the phy*^ 
S 1 C 4 I fqrce and the intellect — both the men 
and the minds leagued agaiii«t us (Hear, 
hcai >) He veiling to the speech of the 
right hon gentleman opposite (Mr Can- 
ning) he repeated hta iesthnony to the 
singulu eloquence by which it was dis* 
tifigui<>hed An bon. member had charac- 
terised that speech as * satis ckqiientim, 

* sapientiae pai urn ' in this description of 
It he could not concur- He would r uher 
say * satis eloquentiae, sapiciiiitfi satis/ 
Yet lie felt no surprise that the argumenta 
of thfe right hon. gentleman had fallen 
to produce conviction in the mind 6f 
the hon. gentleman,* for they had tlc»* 
tually failed to produce conviction in 
the mtud of the fight hon. gentleman 
liimMf. (Alpugb.) Nevorthllqss the right ^ 
bon. geotleiban was latUt Jitighi m a situa- 
tion in which sometMug difthreut might 
have been expected from hqpa. Last mght 
be was himself emimcipated. He had 
sbahtn off* the trammeli cf cfflcgMid Jmd 
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escaped from the influenrc of Ins late coU 
Ieague9«»hi^ genius with its plumage all 
bright and reaph nderit, had taken a full 
and unrestrained flight into the regions ol^ 
Irqth and ^oquence<^but what was the 
result ? L ibounng to convince every body 
else, the right hon. gentleman could not 
at last obtain hit own vote. (A laugh ) As 
be listened to the*nght hon. gentleman^a 

t olished periods/ he 'could not help asking 
imseir, ** Is this really the inati who has 
hitherto been the enemy of the Catholic 
claimsF-v-who when m office distinguished 
hinisfilf as the strenuous opposer of Ca- 
iboltc concession who concurred in the 
vote which went to disqualify a Catholic 
from being a Bank Director in'lreland— 
wiio was of opinion with tiis late colleagues 
that It was dangerous for a Catholic to be- 
come an admiral or a general*— who joinedf 
in recommending the prototype of the 
right hon. and learned civilian opposite, 
as a fit person to be made a privy coun- 
sellor to the crown f'* Alas ! such was the 
inconsisie/icy of human nature, this w*as 
the very man ! This was he who could 
now concede the Catholic claims, pro- 
vided certain animosities were allayed, 
certain prejudices done away, and tran- 
quillity lebtored. These conditions were 
as unreasonable as those of the right 
honourable and learned civilian. There 
were no grounds whatever lur supposhig 
that tianquilJity could be restored till 
the concessions were granted. The tight 
lion, gentleman stated as a prelimi- 
nary. that certain prejudices should be 
removed, and certain animosities allayed. 
Who had done so much to excite the one 
and to mil ime the other, as the right lion, 
entletnan and tbegovernment with which 
e bad acted? In 1807, those preju- 
dices aod animosities did not exist. Iti 
1807, tne whole of Ireland was tianquil. 
The member lor Nnribampton, however, 
thought proper to raise the cry of No 
Popery/' On the wings of that cry he 
flew into |iK)wer, and was accompanied by 
the right hon. gentleoian who n«w pro- 
fessed himself to be so anxious that the 
minds of the Catholic population should 
be tiaitquilHxed. Might be (Mr. W ) not 
exclaim as he coiUempiated these occur- 
rences. “ Oh ! inexplicable iuconsisienry 
human nature (Hear! liear!)-ii*-Bui 
when the right hoo. gunitleman talked ol 
eroding to the present motion^ on ac- 
ccmni ol the notice which hud been gtren 
by an lionit fnemi of bis (Mr. iluti luusnn) 
of an intended motion for the repeal df the 


legislative Union between Cireat Britain 
ami Ireland, he really could hardly help 
^ supposing that the right hon. geutleniaii 
was lauding at the House. The right 
hon. gentleman declaied that that intended 
motion was of such a nature, that in^ his 
opinion no man would be found to vote 
for it— thfit^ tt would be as reasonable a 
proposition to recommend the restoiaiion 
of the Ijoptarchy — hnd yet it was to ope- 
rate as a bar to the consideration ul the 
Catholic claims ! For himself, be was ready 
to admit that the intended motion of bis 
hon. fjiend would pot have his concur- 
rence. He vaUhed the Union between the 
two countries to be consolidated— not an- 
nulled. But how was It to be consoli- 
dated ? By the adopLion of those very 
means which Mr. Piu and tli«^ noble lord 
opposite, and the right hon. gtnileman 
himself, once declared themselves disposed 
to adopt *(in which declaration the Catho- 
lics had placed implicit faith) not, indeed, 
by expicss stipulation, but by the lenour, 
the understood conditiisxfis of the Union. 
If* those means were now rejected, it 
was not a dissolution of the Union alone 
that might be apprehended, but a^dissolu- 
tion of the empire.— The right hon. gen- 
tleman had talked much of the menacing 
attitude which li eland had assuiiied, amt 
of the impolicy as well as the degradation 
of submitting to this threatening aspect. 
To him (Mr, W.) it appeared, that we fir^t 
drove Ireland to the necessity of assuming 
‘that attitude by our repulsive tone, and by 
our refusal to adeede to the claims ot that 
country. But did not all hisioilcal evi- 
dence contraeflet the right huu. gemleinan 
in his declaration of the flupolicy oi con- 
ceding to nlenacing altitudes ? In the 
reign of Elizabeth, considHi able conces- 
sions had been made Co the Irish, affu 
surely their altitude was as inetneing then 
as now. Queen Elizabeth aisii exhibited 
her knowledge of w bat was necessary for 
the security of the state in the coiicv-ssious 
she made lo the Low Countries. But she 
w'as a grear princess, and kiu w how to 
give. Slie knew how^ to bestow as the 
boon of her free grace, what, when nhe 
gave it. was received wiik gratituc(e» and 
lepaid with attachment. Other sovereigns 
knew only how lo witlih'dd ; and at last 
they had oeen compelled yield to me- 
nacing attirude^. Had ihta nut < een the 
case HI the disputes wnh Araerica ^ And 
yet at that period there weie qerstms who 
talked as big about nienating ait nudes as 
they did now. Bat to the menaomg atti^- 
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tude of Aiheiica, they bad baon forced | 
to yield —-America bag since grown to be 
a state of importance^ and with America 
there heemed to be at present [ittle pios- 
pect ot avoiding a war— a war, not with 
<< rfbels'^ as they bad once been termed, 
but with an independent people, rendered 
fio by the same conduct on ibe part o| the 
Biitisb govcinment, as th«t^ which had 
been pursued towaids li eland (Hear* 
hear ' ) The right faon gdhileinan said, 
that a new eia had dawned upon the Irish 
—that the day star ot their liberty bad 
appeared. And was^tnotto be supposed 
that ibe pj^ ple of Ireland, ^lotwithstand- 
ing ihe^^ong respect and atfachment 
which they had always manifested for his 
Majesty, bad watched for this new era 
with all the londness of devotion— had 
hailed its arrival with all the ardour of 
giatitude ^ They supposed it to be com* 
inenced, and they asked Can you now 
take our claims into consideration — can 
you now listen to oui grievances »■*’ '‘No,” 
replied the ri^hbjion geiuleuiah, “ you 
must first remove your *prt )ud ices, ybu 
must first allay youi animosities, and then 
we wili^dk to veu/^ What must be the 
dis ip|uiiiituient of the people of Irel ind, 
at healing this lan^ingt * Could theargu- 
nunis ol the Pght hoti gentleman fitmi* 
nish us poignant V, even il they would 
n to them 1* Weie th< y to wait foi 
the (rximction of ith^iuus pitjijdict:^, 
tint plieiionu non, whiih had appeared 
only in b^ii aLrlaiiJ ? in the bwiss Can 
tons fot above *2CH} yearf, and until the 
aciiiised ptriod of the French invasion, 
such an auiicahlt fellow'tdip was pre- 
bcrvtd 111 matCf rs of rt ligion, that in 
many places the Protestants* and the Ca- 
tholics uatd ihn sa ne church, the one sec t 
*Tb the morning, the other in the aUeinooii 
Yet the bwiss, too, had in the bt ginning 
quarrelled and fought about religious opi- 
nions ; theur natural good sense made' 
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f cession To ibis he would answer, that 
thFy had notbiiig to give but all ihtir af. 
fection, all their energy, an united edipire, 
mtid security against every foe^ Wan this 
nothing? Were not these^advantages 
worth obftaiiiiog? (Hear* hear!) I he right 
hon, gegt. had endeavoured to illuHtrate his 
argument by an allusion to what took 
place m the reign of Henry the 4th of 
rrance> that great prince', who, \f any mq* 
narch ever deserved the appellation, nought 
justly bC'callqiil the debgnt of his people, 
Whaifdid Henry the fourth do ? lU con« 
ceded the claims of the Hugonots, and all 
dissatisfaction ceased. The Hugonots were 
not, as had been represented that night, a 
small and unimportant body. They were 
numerous and peweiful; and Sully, that 
admirable minister, that pattern foi all 
Statesmen, that upright,*wi8e, and cotiscten* 
tious adviser of his sovereign, declared m 
the ve»y same page, in which he recorded 
the Edict of Nanu, that the boldness of 
the Protestants had never itsen to such in- 
solence as at the very momentijivlien the 
Edici was issued. Henry, howeiei, was. 
not to be deterred b} that circuinslance 
from complying with their just and rea- 
sonable claiiiis But, supposing the right 
hon gentleman had been Henry thn 
iouith’s minisui, wbit would havi been 
Ins counsel ? “ True it is,^’ he would have 
said, that youi imjesty is well disposed 
tow aids your Pi otcsiant Subjects, true it 
IS that all vour majesty^ subjects, and 
y4»ur Pi ott Slant subjects in particular, 
think the time is come foi disc ussing their 
claims^anri listening to their grievances; 
but certain petty objections exist, ceiuin 
little prejudices must be removed, ceitain 
paltry animusiiies must be allayed, and I 
ads ise your majesty therefore not to suffer 
tbe subject to be now even taken into con- 
sideration/^ Such would have been the 
right hon gentleman’s advice. But Henry 
the fourth would have spurned such a 


them soon bury those dissensions m mutual 
forgiveness; but had the light hon geti 
tieman been their adviser, their difle rentes 
would probably have lasted to the present 
day. The proposition contamed in the 
light hemk gentlemen’s speech, seemed to 
be the^most unphrloauphicai one; that 
efiects Ought to be made to precede causes 
The cause ^hat would remove prejudices, 
the cause that would restore irimqoillity, 
was concession. Let that be gi anted, and 
thecfiectwpuld necessarily follow. “ But,” 
It had been asked, “ wbat have the Irish 
Catholics to give in return lor this con* 
1 


minister fiom his piestnce. He was a 
model for sovereigns. His plumes, whe- 
ther in the civil or the military career^ 
always pomiid to the path of honour. 
He (Ml. W.) trusted that the plumes 
under the shadow of which this eoufury 
now reposed, would acquire as truly glori- 
ous a direction ; and that Catboitc eman- 
cipt'ion would give to this eicpeciratiou the 
fondest presagH of reality. 

He would iiowipioceyd to consider tbo 
conduct of^ tbe In^sfa gotetnmeni with re- 
spect to tbe ConvenHotKtet. While he com* 
phmented the activiiyi and be jreaHy bo* 
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lieved the purity of motive of the Chief* 
Secretary for Ireland, he must say, that 
that Hght boil, gentleman had shown sonie- 
tbmg lilte^n anxiety to see the Catholic^' 
i^^tsdrt to s^ng resolutions and measures, 
that he might have an o|^portunity of re- 
taliating upon Ibem'. . l^othing, however, 
could “be more impolitic or mora mis- 
chievous on the part of any goveniment, 
4ithan to goad on a people to illegal acts 
. and deeds of desperation. As to the Ca- 
tholic Committee, although he could not 
prosjume to discuss the question as a ques- 
tion of law, yet he would observe as an 
« Volearncd man, that d priori he could ^ot 
Con(;eive that the Convention act could 
have been framed to prevent* delegates 
from beiMg appointed in a lawful cause. 
If the wishes of the Catholic population 
were to be collected, how was it to 
done but by delegation? Tlie primary 
matter for consideration was, if they could 
meet by law ? lie thought they* could. 
But he would go further ; and maintain 
that, if inconvenience resulted from 
their asembiing, the Jaw ought not to be 
allowed to touch them even if by possi- 
bility it could be strained so as to reach 
their proceedings. Subsequently to the 
passing of this (invention act, in the year 
1793, he had seen apd dined with a Ca- 
tholic delegation in England. They were 
acknowledged and received as such by 
Mr. Uundas, who was the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. When 
the Secretary however professed his readi- 
ness to lay before his Majesty any com- 
munication which they might wish to 
make, they replied, " No; we will either 
see the king of Ireland ourselves, or go 
back to our own country.''. , They were 
as good as their word ; they did see the 
king of Ireland ; and the cdhsequeiice was 
a recommendation from the crown to par- 
i liament to grant the Cathojics the conces- 
sions which they then oblaincd. In this 
country .ttherc were committees and dele- 
gations, who acted for bodies of individuals 
in matters both of commerce and of re- 
ligion. V Of this latter description wus the 
committee of dissenters, whose meetings 
were last y enr occasroned by the ill-ad vised 
bill of a certain noble viscount, (lord Sid- 
mouth.) There eonimittecs acted by de- 
legation ; and . why shon^ Catholics 
of Ireland be debarreck&(|^ availing them- 
selves of the means oCrexpressing t^ir 
sentiments which ware enjoyed by their 
.^fellow-subjects ill Great Britain ? When 
^ Irish CatKoUcs were in possession of 
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these facts; when they knew ISkat other 
societies of men had been allowed without 
objection to appoint delegates to carry 
their purposes into effect, was it not na- 
tural for them to ask why they might 
not be permitted, to exercise the same'pri- 
vileges ? saw nothing in the Kesoiu- 
tioas ^Delegates which militated 

against tben^ But then," it had been 
said, iptensperate speeches were deliver- 
ed there.^' Suppose they had, was that a 
sufficient reason for such rash proceedings 
as had ensued on the part df the Irish go- 
vernment ? If the Cvtholic Committee had 
met unfairly-«-if it had assemblpjj for pur- 
poses not such as were ostensibly held out, 
it might then with propriety have been dis- 
solved: the Chief Secretary had the power 
so to dissolve it. But when the persons 
w'ho were officially detached on tLs affair 
reached the place of meeting, the busincvss 
W'as over; lord Fingall had left the chair; 
and those persons were under the neces- 
sity of asking that nobleman who he was, 
and whalb had been thon object of the as- 
sefmbly ? Proudly, indeed, might he have 
replied to the first of these enquiries, I 
am the earl of Fingall.*" The man who 
could answer to that name , might justly 
feel a sense of conscious dignity^ To the 
latter question lord Fingall replied, that it 
had been a meeting for the purpose of 
petitioning parliament. Was it to be sup- 
posed that lord Fingall could deviate 
from the truth— he, whom even the noble 
*YJscount 'opposite (lord Castlereagh} had 
described as having been firm, tempe- 
rate, loyal and patriotic in the worst of 
times? TheVight hon. the Secretary for 
Ireland, while he travelled to Dublin in 
his post-chai.te^ appeared to have been em- 
ployed ill reading the jiev^s- papers, and 
in tak4ng for granted all that those pubtP 
cations asserted to have been done and 
said by tire Catholics. , The right hon. 
gentlemnn had, indeed, attacked members 
of that House for expressions and senti- 
ments which they neyer uttered, but 
which the Morning Peat had put into theitr 
mouths for iheiD;— Happy was it for Eng- 
land and Ireland that the carl of Fingall 
bad been placed at the heed of the Catho- 
lics ill the latter, country : he was a man 
who to high' rank and . large fortuTie added 
such ^ sound' judgment, such suavity of 
as mann)ers,“ and yCt such spirited conduct, 
enabled him to unite Catholics and Pro- 
testants in. one common intfrest/^- He 
thankecj God .that the man who' repre- 
sented the Catholics of Ireland was the 
earl of Fingall.' 
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The nftble lord who Jiad just sat down' their claims to his Royal IliGrhness, and 
had told the House^ that if they conceded f praying his inteifferenco in their behalf 

to the claiois made by the Catholicspf^b;^ recommending their case to the consU 

Ireland, they must do the sanys by the tleration of parliament. That such a re« 
Catholics of Great Britain. Ceitainly, it commendation would be succdSsiid no one 
ougfit to be sa Nay more, the Test Act could doubt, fttost dangerous was the 
must be repealed ; and the dissenters must advice of right hon. gentleman oppo- 
be allowed to come' in for^their share of site (Mr. Canning) to delay the conces* 
reiief from civil incapacities! And Where . sidna until the Catholics ^had sunk into n 
was the danger to the Establj^hetl^Church state of despair. Good God!'** 
from all this ? These fears about the concluded Mr. Whitbread, « may I not 


E!>tablished Church were sounded in the 
ears of the country as often as the present 
question was agitated^ Were the Catho- 
lic clatnjjjto be granted?! the Church 
would be 6?brturned ! Were the Dissen- 
ters to be relieved from tests which were 
virtually abrogated every year ? thb 
Church would be overturned 1 lie was him- 
(»elf ii member of the Established Church ; 
and It was his anxious desire to fortify that 
establishment by divesting it of some of 
those prerogatives vihich were at present 
an incumbrance to it, and the removal of 
which could not fr*! of producini; the most 
beneficial resulta. No man who knew 
any thing of the purity of the principles 
of the Church establishment, and consi- 
dered the deep root which it had taken in 
the minds of all Protestants who had any 
regard to religion, together with the many 
guards and fences by which it was sur- 
rounded, could entertain any reasonable ap- 
prehension of its destruction, except by its 
own corruptions and by the culpable in- 
dolence of Its professors. The alarm 
about the church of England, however, 
was by no means* peculiar to the present 
period or to the present circumstances. 
A grave auiT l«!arned divine had lately 
attempted to prove, in a boo'k written on 
purpose* that the Church was threatened 
■^ih k^inent danger by the dissemina- 
tion oT copies of the Bible, divested of 
any gloss or comment. Nay. he had him- 
self been accused in a publication by a 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, of 
seeking to overturn the Church, in conse- 
quence of a ^eech which he had made 
at a meeting of one of the Bible societies 
in the country! Such apprehensions he 
could not otherwise denominate than as 
the 

•* Fean of the brave, and follies of the wise.” 

The right bon. Secretary had expressed 
a hope that the Catholics would petition 
the Prince R^ent rather than petition 
arlia^ieot.^ From what he liad heard* 
e understood it to be their actual inten- 
tion to petition the Prince Regent* stating 


here again exclaim, Oh ! wonderful igi» 
noranefe of human nature!— Can it be 
supposed that men, exasperated by disap- 
pointment, furious from oppression and 
intemperate from necessity, will content 
themselves with the whining accents of 
petitioning } 1 fehr not. I fear they will 
adopt a lar different l^guage ; and lest 
therefore they should be driven to the ex- 
tremity which I dread, 1 trust that par- 
liament will gratuitously concede their 
claims." 

^r. totally disclaimed the ver- 

sion which the hon. gentleman*ted been 
pleased to give of his speech. 

Mr. Secretary Ri/der considered that it 
would have amounted to a criminal viola- 
tion of the trust reposed in the government 
if they had neglected to take measures 
for preventing the meetings, and to en- 
force the provisions of the Convention act. 
The right hon. Secretary briefly recapitu- 
lated the statement made by the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland with respect to 
the measures pursued on that occasion. 
Did the hon. gentlemen opposite mean to 
contend that government ought to have 
waited until the object# of the meeting 
was complete, before they decided on 
putting the statute in force? The con- 
struction which had been put on the act 
was the legaf one. T^e claims* of the 
Catholics were not recognized by the 
country at large : there was a general and 
prevalent disposition against them, which 
bad increased in consequence of tlirir late 
proceedings, and he was not prepared to 
admit that mischief would not arise front, 
these frequent discussions. 

The Attorney General said that upon a 
subject of this nature. Involving in it mat- 
ter of such importance, and more especi^ 
ally questions of law, he trusted'^be might 
be allowed tp trouble the H^se with a 
few words. With respeevto the Conven- 
tion act> he must say* that if it was nol^ 
the intention of the le^isfature in passing 
that act to provide against such meeting 
as the Catholics were lately holding ip 
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Ireland, he felt himself wholly at a loss that it came within the general, authority 
to eay what their intentions could pos* of the cases he^ had« cited. He passed a 
aibly have been. He complained of the compliment upon the calm,, paciHc, ami 
indiscreet .and light iiianner.in which e conciliati^j^ymode in which the lawofficers 
VOlemn deasion of a court of law m Ire* of the crown in Irplaiid h^d conducted ihe 
land bad been treated in that House and late prosecutions, and read iroVn a palUph* 
elsewhere. He agreed with fits hon. and let he held in his hand, an extract from the 
learned friend^ in thinking that where a speech of Jtfr. Saurin, on the trial of Dr. 
judge of the land bad misconducted him- Sheridan^ to shew in contradiction to what 
•«self jn the dischsu'ge of his sacred trust, it had bee^ asset ted m that House, that the 
was for that House to interpose and ad* Attorney (general of Ireland had not 
dress the crown to remove* him from the charged the Catholics of Ireland with dis- 
judgment seat he had prostituted ; "hut he loyalty ; so far from it, he had distinctly es* 
comd not agne with him in ihtnking that pressed his persuasiQji that they were most 
because any member of that House loyally disposed; and therefor ^ e thought 
liiought the solemn decision of a law court it but fair in those who had' complained 
ft wrong decision, he ought to look for re- that Mr. Saurin had charged the Irish 
dress by complaining*^ to that House. Catholics with ' treason and sedition, W 
Whenever such f wrong occurred, and admit that they were wrong, 
there was no wrong without its remedy, the Mr. began by declai ing that 

law and the constitution had placed the he did not know that he was ever in his 
remedy in another place, and to that der- life so much alTerted by vanity, as at 
Slier court and no other should the com- that moment, finding as he did, fioin the 
plainant resort for redress. He contended speech of the right hnn« Secretary for 
that th6«*Judgmcnt of a court of law, as Ireland,* that a speech i^f his in that House 
such, was not impeachable in that House, w^s the cause of the late proceedings of 
and if it was not, he thought his hon. and the government in Ireland. The right 
learned friends, who had so impeached it, bon. Secretary bad said, that be, in a 
had travelled not a little out of the record, motion made by him last session, strongly 
But this had not been a mere impeach- recommended a proclamation. That as- 
ment of the judgment of the court. Per- sertion he roust deny ; it was true, he 
sonal reflections upon the conduct of the had asked if a proclamation bud on that 
chief justice of the King's bench had been occasion been issued, but he had not 
introduced, and he must say, not in the recommended one. The right hon. Se- 
most prudent, he had almost said, not in cretary had said, that he did not wish to 
the most decent manner. It was mon- be rnader the subject of witticisms. (lud 
strous to suppose that a person filling that forbid that the right hon. Secretary 
high station, could be brought tp be a should be the subject of wiitirisms ! But 
mere tool in the hands of any government, if he had suffered in this way, it certainly 
in any mean* job or contrivance against was from the gravest of Hi is own fi lends, 
the rights or liberties of the subject. It He thought' he bad reason to complain 
was ^tiling that could not be presumed, it that it sTiould have been attributed to 
ought not to be bpheved, but on the most him to have said that a letter iiiiied Shi 
uiK|ue8t]onable evidence; and what other the deliberate act of the Irish govern- 
evidence was before the House but that of ment, was a slovenly letter. The right 
the heated assertions of men ill the warmth hon. gentleman himself had called it a 
of conipoversy ?-^The hon* and learned grave and solemn proceeding, and he 
gentfeman then proceedeil to vindicate agreed with him that it was* If the Irish 
the conduct of the Irish chief justice on governme.it had acted wrong, or in a 
the ground of law, contending, that in slovenly manner, it could not be attri- 
war/ants against delegates, and buted to the short period they had ai- 
holdiiig >them to b*ail, he had done no- lowed for consideration and deliberation, 
thing more than^'had been often done in The right hon. Secretary, however, »iiad 
Ireland. He then entered into a citation of talked as if this debate were calculated 
ittAdry authorities, to prove that the lega- for no other pqrpose than to giVe him 
lity of arresting pa/tiet^^torevious to their an opportunity of exculpating himself, 
indictment, had ^en fer a long lime The right hon* Secretary reminded him 
maintained. lie next examined the word- of a work which lie had seen wm this 
^ing of the warrant under which the dele- title, Memoirs of P. B. clerk of this 
gates had been arrested, and contended parish, shewing the tmportanpe of a man 
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to hinai<sifc” • The ri]^ hon^ Secireiary 
had said that the ^Verament" coiild 
be wrong, because the necessity of tfie 
measure resbrted to was she^n in the 
coquet and sjpeechea df thbee meti Who 
had formerly assembled/ l^so; he ^outd 
ask the right bon. where 'was 

hts attention to 'bis duty, wlm 'fallow* 
ed those men to go without pUj^hbieot ? 
Why did he not then resorb to' She ; laws 
of the land ? And why did he make his 
own neglect as to them, the cause of 
ealuhinie's against the whole Catholic 
body ? The fight dion. Secretary was 
bound jmI^ow in that Hoflse, if :£e had 
any evidence to prove, that this i was the 
operation of their meetings and acting}.* 
he had hitherto proved nothing but in- 
tentions towards those men. But he (Mr. 
Ponsouby) had a stronger reason for en 
tertaining this opinion, and ahat was 
founded on vyhat passed upon the trial, 
where one of the witnesses who had been 
a person in the confidence and demploy- 
frient of those Very persons, and lyid 
been in all their secrets, was afterwards 
brought forward by government as a wit- 
ness a^ins^ thefn, and even he coukl 
not attribute to them any thing like bad 
intentions. The right* hon. Secretary had 
said, that government could not exist if 
such assemblies were sufl'ered to meet. 
If they really were about \o meet Ibr an 
unlawful purpose, he agreed with the 
right hon. ^Secretary that they ought to 
be prevented ; but if their object’ in meet-' 
ing was to petition,' what danger could 
possibly result from it ? TJfie right hon. 
gentleman had said, that there might 
have been danger. If this was all, then 
were be and the government ton pro- 
vident in the hasty steps they had taken, 
and for which they were not justihed on 
any^ principles of sound policy. The 
righlbon. Secretary had said, that it was 
impossible these persons could have met 
merely for the purpose of petitioning ; 
and this seemed to btve had considerable 
influence on many of his friends and on 
the House.— Now>. he, on the co/htraiy, 
declared'iie was convinced that they did 
meet fgjt tl^t purpose/ and for that pur- 
pose only : and ^ was also convinced 
that hevev wiksany ^irt^ngbeld in whlcfi 
there were strongest feelings nf grijitude 
and good-will to those wnem they meant 
to a^ress.— He appealed to the recdt- 
lectidhof'the Chair, whether on 'all. oc* 
casiouf some objection or apother,' was j 
not found against these petitibias of the 
(VOL.3ai.) 


Caiholicat 'it one time the no]bility/ai 
another .time (he, and on a^iiird 

oecasiofli the cbitimonalty Were noi.se- 
^poit in thO eppHcatien. petitions 
were c%lared m 6e the growth of a 
tlob, and' did wi come as the genuine 
prayer of tbf?' whole people. But /how, 
when persons froth all and* each of iliose 
class^ had assembled, then they w«re 
declared 30“ unlawfut meeting. Ifanevc|l^ 
knew a set of men so hardly dealt with ; 
it beipg impc^ible for them to do any 
thing to please those' whom they wOre 
anxious to ' prOpitiate.^The right : hon. 
gentleman proceeded to take a view of 
the law of. the case, which he ^till 'con- 
ceived to be different from that laid down 
by the judges olf the King’s-becich of 
Ireland. He presumed* to think there 
nothing unbecoming in supposing those 
judges fallible. How else could a coun- 
sel ever advise his. client to proceed by ^ 
writ of error ? ft had been said, how- 
ever, that this was not a proper time, or 
rather, that if was' a most mipTbpitious 
time for the Catholic claims. Then was • 
he deeply responsible, for he had recom- 
mended to them that notice to the ef- 
fect now moved for should be given 
on the very first day of the sessiem; 
and this was the ground on which 
he wished it to be given, because he 
was resolved not to temporise, will 
not,*' said the right hon. gentleman, 
make my countrymen a footstool for 
my ambition. 1 will not mount into 
office upon their discontents j nor woul'd 
J, if in power, turn my back upon 
their claims. 1 would not make speeches 
that would pledge me to conditions incom- 
patible with my being a member of any 
administration^ and hold out hopes tb the 
Catholics, of which I wai determined they 
never should enjoy the finite/' No person/ 

I admit, ought to be so amply provided 
with conditions as the n^ble lord (Castle-.^ 
reagb] ; but the soH of conditions with- ' 
which he woblid clog bis proffered granVi 
The noble lord will do nothing for tbu^^ 
Irish Catholics, until the Pope is free; and 
completely .his own master; butthuRjfpn 
is allowed to be in a stale of captivity/ dnd,* 
donbtlesalt is the intention. oP^yaned tn 
keep him im. Now, < ifc the ' aru 

m have no relidS until thr is 
ffqm the power Ji^flraiieeillie noble lout 
need not be afrtid called on for 

the perfo^lnalme of and the 

realmation of theheq^M of the CathoUptW^ 
Nor is this ali It sejfinithat we or# a more 
(2 U) . . 
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potent body txh this side of the House 
than were aware of A single notice 
gWettby a iriend near me (Mr C. 
elttiiion’s fiotice for a repeal of the 
Union) II, It seems, siilircieiit to deter a 
right hon gentleman oppbsi^ (Mr. Can- 
ning) from, his intendM course ; and to 
indulge him to f#(use to the Catholics those 
rights to which Considers them entitled 
‘ile IS anxious in grant the boon, but thd 
notice dnfortonately ties him up, anests 
the course of justice, and* prevents the 
grant. My hon fiiend has, theretore, 
only to defei bis motion from session to 
session, which he no doubt may do, and 
then 'the right hon gentleman will find 
the time of hi^ promised giant as far re- 
moved as that of the noble lord, who ad- 
journs his grant until Uie Pope is free frocq 
the power of France— >aQd the justice and 
liberality of both will commence toge- 
thei . But It in said we have nothing to 
tear f^om refusal, as, ifi that event, the 
Catholics will stfil remain peaceable and 
content they will acitjuiesce in the 

* decision of parliament, although unfa- 
vourable to thou claims, 1 admit; but 
that they mil be content, 1 deny. I do 
not think any decision, however unfa- 
Tourable, will drive them to desperation , 
but 1 Wish the House to consult human 
nature, and learn from thence the conse- 
quence ol hopes long deferred and never 
realised, of repeated disappointments and 
exhausted patience I know the language 
which It IS the custom of certain gentle- 
men, confident in their own strength, to 
use in this House. 1 know they rre ac- 
customed to say,''*^ You must obey, oi we 
l^ill compel you.'^ But see the danger of 
acting up to this doctrine. Not many 
sessions ago the far-famed Ordeis in Coun- 
cil were introduced, and we, on this side 
of the House, pronounced that they would 
cnnimence m commercial disaster, and 
lead to absolute postiiity. For holding 
tjiis language we were «coffisd at, as de- 
grading and undervaluing the country; 
and yet, vrhat is the case now ^ We ore 
cofne to this^ point, that we mittt repeal 
those Onkscs in Council, or meet despised 
America, that America which they held 
SO lightly, m arafiii. Eut some say it is 
unnecessary to grant the Catholics any 
thing, saws have all tba benefit that cyi 
be i^ved from tbemi HWiady. How oft* 
geidKOus' berauce ydu have their ser- 
ies, you feward them by disappointing 
^3*^1 hopes. 1 am happy, howcirtii* that 
lite prejudices which would thni ond^^ 


value Ii eland are uveanng away ; for, 
^UPthout any pariialtty to my country, I 
must in truth say, that the safety of Engt 
land depeeds smon the warm aod cordial 
aitaclioicyit of uehnd, and that Fraoeq is 
only to be combated vetth success by ibo 
milted force o( both. And will any man 
say thdl can afford her full re* 

»sourcee;iffi|filio can poor out her whole 
strengifxaodfisnergtes, while four- fifths of 
her populatiDJi remain deprived of their 
j6st ri^ts? This IS assuming a case of 
war, but it will apply also to peace. In 
case of a negociatioL for peace, how can 
you e»ect fjfirouiable terms fix^ France, 
when%e thinks she has an ally and a 
fi lend m the discontents of Iroiaiid ^ The 
discoiUents of the nations whom he has 
attacked, have proved to Buonaparte his^ 
most powerful weapons, and he will not* 
view the*disconteats of Ireland m a difle- 
retft light. Whether, then, it be war, or 
whether it he peace, tbe state of that 
country js of the hi^t impoctancc, and you 
cannot depend upon itiiVarui and cordial 
attachment until }ou have conciliated the 
great body of its population. Ob* but 
say the gtnilemen on Ibe otbef side of 
the House, ‘we are all for cpnciLiation* 
Yes, but they wilt have it only at their 
own time ; and it remains, they contr nd, 
for the advocates of the Catholics to name 
the securities on which the conciUatory 
boon IS to be gi anted. Now, 1 deny that 
It u for us to shew upon what terms the 
Catholics ought to enjoy the full benefit 
of the constitution ; on the contrary, I 
contend it is for them to shew why the 
Catholics are excluded. It is no argu* 
ment to say the Church is In danger. How 
are the Catholics to endanger it ? JOo they 
mean to overthrow it by rorce? Why^ if 
so, they are as able to accomplish their 
purpose now as they can be nereafttr: 
but if not by force, how else can^tbey 
efiect their purpose ^ It will be said, by 
the assistance of others, by the assistance 
of the ProtestaiUik, hut they have that as- 
sistance a I eady. I beg, tbeiefore, that 
when gentlemen talk of the overthrow ef 
the Church, as the consequence sfibe grant 
of the Catholic claims, tb*y vilH state the 
means which the Cs^bohesh will ^ence 
derive for the peruse, and how thev 
miMili to carry it into eseecution.— -But al- 
luding to what paeiid on h fotmer occa- 
sion, It has been said, the advocates <of the 
Catholics wilt not be forwaid to make 
profmsals, renumbering that thosq which 
they did make were disavowed, 1, Sir, 
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was one of those w,U6 , made > such pre^ ttoe^ ; Altd .l^he.true l^iends.of the Catbo^ 
poaals, namely, the Veto, and the wh^J ite cause, bad reason to ecMoplaio that they 
of my conduct on that occasion; 1 explaf^^ v|cre thot atleotpted to< he by 

ed, ^ I' believe i^n^emen «dmiued I \ntmg for o«Me object, into an admijtaion 
di^ so mote sati^aetorily ; t^boS j never the truth the^nlleg^ nitsconduct of 
slated that as a measare msteted updir by. tiieirte{r|[!PVCtiMlieat. Wb v. ^id not 
tali.' 1 did hot #Ub lieman hrfoS h fpacifib 

tioD on my oten accouavl^^jw that govef^en^i^ tryi^^ (airiy.^n Us 

for the sake of conciiraiimf^ " far«j own This wou|d have been an 

more powerful than lityselfil without bonouiuble^ 4 .candid, and a manly canim* 
whose coneurrence my e&rts coiiid be of of procedure^ , Sui no> at a tiane when^ 
little avail. I wished to conciliate this according to tba representations «f an. ho- 
House, for I arn not vain and fantateical nourable ihemberrtbe e^iistence of the 
enough to expect that it would adopt my present administration wae drawing to a 
opiniooarM^iJi lay ^tle stfess upim tm ciose^i it was deemed necessary to make a 
Veto. I look uporA.!! securiti^ of this display of the strer^th of those who avow- 
kind in a very inferior point of vim.^ I ed tbemseives competitors for tbc.succes* 
think the Catholics, like other men, must , sion. The hon.* gentleman to whom he 

be governed by their interests aiid ahbc- had attributed the expression, was now 

tions.-^^Tha debl^.|SV, having been so his place, and could answer for himse}f..i ,I 
long protracted, J^itast thank the House [Mr. Parnell disclatmed the words imf 
for the patience with which 1 have been puted to him.] • ^ ^ 

listened to, and shall conclude by repeat- The Chancellor'' qf the Exchequer resomed^ 
ing tny firm conviction; that Mriihout con- aigl assured the tlbuse that he was not the 
ciliation to the €ktholicj| of Ireland, we only person who had been decemd. The 
can neither be strong in war, nor entitled right hon. gentleman then entered into a • 
to hope for an advantageous peace. vindication of the measures of the Irish go* 

The.(?Aaucrifor V the Exchetjuer s^id. that vernment, and soleihnly professed . it to be 
he gave the noble lord who brought for- his opinion, that looking at the coiistUo? 
wara the present molion, credit both for tion of the Catholic Convention and its 


his motives in so doing, and for the ability recent proceedings, if no such law as the 
which he had displayed in its support. Convention act had been in existence,, il 
He was sure he was not paying an ill com- would have been the indispeosible doty of 
pliment to that noble lord to say, that he his Majesty's ministers t6< have proposed 
deplored, however, in common with other to the legislature the immediate adoption 
members, the calamity which bad taken* of some similar provision. But, whatever 
it out of those hands wliich were fully difference of opinion' might prevail on 
competent to do it justice^ But at the this subject, it would at least havebieieii 
same time he could not withhold his the most open and manly way of . pron 
strong ditajppr^ation, both of the mode ceeding to have tried the quetefon >bf the 
adopt^ on the present occasion by the Irish government separately, and not to 
other side of thfe House, and of the object have mingled it with the q^tion 
which that mode was intended to acconi- tholic concession, for tito oo^ioos pul^^e 
plisb. iiodid not in the first place, think of colleckifis every stray vote whfob con- 
it a> wise or [woper thing to bring the coo^ ^ viction, on ime point, joined to uncertainly 
duet of the eports of law in Ireland under on another, might be l^paeans of furnish* 
the review of the House of Coomiofiei he- ing. He wmM the sdfke time folly pe|$ 
eausw it might load.^to e decision irr that suaded that in jendiog dil the weighi^# 
ifouae, which pmtoWiM no appeliam jurtet thi^ir tohcttdn to' the meetings of a Goii<« 
di€iioii,^jgejudlcieI to tho judgment, of the vlmidnrsiuiiig permanently, equalling afi 
^esifow^. the eppropriete tribunal. ITie mofil mnumher the ooUed,,piwHetoehlS 
ooblo eted, nor did4ie boMeve teid topreHenttng every order 

thot be iniMed to^y, tbad ho had any soeiosy* the gentle(4an^posiito,:Whuiher 
charge tobi^agam^heeouie.ofltiegV dtoy sifted torerfain^wheN^tbey- w 
bench rto iretand ; bto m ettiaa ''W a most 

fNotion, if durriedi ' mu^ be to 'impolitfo mid 

fhatN^Voou»t> bdbaule tlto ':M ever litoi the feeiiiw 

fihmiedasto talto totoito^^^^ toch th^v desire 

bfo of theeMmo^ tbolCf^mics ntoirt>‘lli»t jtbei^ had' r 

told tbe'ooh^Qtoef tho-l^^tdjj^teh'a^^ il|i1ud# to>^ w 
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consequences of thrir own counsels. 

Ufion ihe general subject of tbe^Catholic 
iplalm/' said the hglit hon. getitlemanj 
Day opinions aie well knwn, I have 
seen no lea^on to alter those opinions* 1 
bare before said that X could not conceive 
a time, or any change of circumstances, 
which could render further concessions to 
the Carbolics consistent with the safety of 
«’the state, and to those opinions I continue 
to adhere*’* The Catholics were per^ 
fectly prepared to rcceircF, but not to 
make^ any concessions. The two great 

S oinls were^ security from foreign in* 
uence, and from danger to our own es- 
tabliebments. The right hon. gentleman 
then proceeded to read some passages 
from lord Grenville's Letlter to lord Fingall, 
from which he shewed that though th^ 
noble lord was not pledged to the Veto, 
yet he demanded some equivalent to it for 
securing an establishment m church and 
state, which fie considered necessary in the 
views, not of bigots, but of enlightenj^d 
men. The noble lord had even added, 
that if nothing of that soit could be done, 
be should despair; alluding to arrange- 
ments respecting the nomination of bishops. 
And unless the House knew of some se- 
curity, the right hon. gentleman conroiid- 
ed, they would only be deluding the Ca- 
tholics by going into a committee. But 
had any body heaid ol any piopositioii of 
the kind that the Catholics would accept? 
Those who had been engaged in thi» cause 
for years, could not ventuie to propose 
any specific measure ; he could not there- 
fore see the probability of anyu event 
which would render ihe concessions safe, 
or a security acceptable. 7 he noble lord 
(Grenvi)le) had said, that he had deliberat- 
ed the Subject with the late Mr, Pitt, 
and* had been long revolving it in his 
mind; the result of all which was ihe 
Veto. Conciliation was the object of all ; 
hot \i had been^said, pass a legislative 
eoactipgint^and lei the Catholics take it or 
leave it.” That, however, would not con- 
ciliate, if they objected to it*. With res- 
pect to ihe hard names of bigotry *ahd fn- 
tolerance thgjt bad been applied to him, 
dtd*not lord Granville’s letter equally de- 
mand guaids andisecQ^i€;s against foreign 
and rlolne^uc dangeraf l^ure he was, that 
the CadMdics oughf4fli^rane to parliamvQt 
to^ask'&r concessiooSirA a diflerent tone , 
andsiKifitQde from those v^hich they had j 
lately manifested. As to, the notica of 
' a motion for a repe^ti of the legislative 
\thaioD, alluded to Iasi night by his jright 


hqn, triend (Mr. Canning), he could not 
in that a gieat additional objection to 
the measure. The repeal of the Union 
could only tend to produce a separation of 
die two countries. No enlightened u^ind 
could contemplate it id ihiy other point of 
view* He w(es glad to find that the argiw 
ment, a claim^of eight, had not 

been supported by any geotlemau in that 
House.-«-After various arguments against 
the prppiiety of adopting the motion for 
a committee, the right bon. gentle* 
man trusted that many members would 
feel foicibly the mcainer in which it was 
attempted lo Hintrap^am intp^o vote for 
the motion ; connectmg the conduct of the 
gjovernment respecting the |aw of the 
land, with a question ot claims*, without 
consideration ot the fitness of the time, or 
the suggestion of the itopssary conditions 
on whicUalone those emms could be con- 
ceded. 

Ml. Grattan did not rise to address the 
House until four in the morning. He de<^ 
clprd, that in voting fdl^the motion of the 
noble lord he did not wish lo be thought 
to h \\ e voted an v c ensure on ihe judges 
of Ireland.* Foi ol those judges tie had a 
xeiy high bpiiiion, and tor one of them 
in paitiruJar he ha'd a very warm affec- 
tion ; hut while he did not wish to vote 
any censure on their coiuluct* he would 
vindicate the right of inquiry. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that the point of 
law was in favour of the ministers of the 
crown.— ^But. allowing that the point of 
law jwas against! them, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had qpnteiided, that if they were 
advised to act, as they did, by the legal 
advisers o( the crown, they would still be 
morally right. He wishea the right hon. 
gentleman to recollect, however^ that if 
in (his way they were legally wrong and 
morally right, he had been making the 
very best apology for the Roman Catholics. 
They were men, and liable to err as well 
as ministers; they bad acted under the 
advice of eminent lawyers, as well as mi- 
nisteis; and if they had transgressed the 
law they weld not to be considered guilty, 
but only in eiror. With resp^ to the 
Convention bill, he remem^itepVery Well 
the period when it^h^ pas^. At that 
time be not otlly^ vhled agkinst it, but 
spolto against it ; for in bis opinion it was 
liable to one great objection, namely, that 
of declaring that all representative 4ele- 
g^iopd, for the purpose of procuring al- 
teraiions in Cbprcb and State, were illegal. 
Hr then remembered that Ireland owed 




fiome of her greatest if^yadattgee to repre^ aopther $ect, hut off boA agabit common 
sOntative delegates; be refheniberecl tbb prejudtcei; add the result' of this manual 
delegates at Dungahhon ; he remembered iwtoty be the establishment offfhb* 
the Cbnyention which precede'cf the grants jtc itunqmllity. The conduct ojlparliameht 
toM^ie Catholics, in 17Q3 ; he remember^ towards the^ Catbolles was injurious to the 
thaft these delegations had been, in some beUt interests- of the nation.^- ^ it taught 
degree, acknowledged by them to consider tl^at the prini^al ergo* 

for the petition which was ment against their cause, however ihvin« 

the Catholic delegates, ann iliifisi^tted to cible, was' noi to be defined ; but, if the 
both Houses of Parliament, ^^^ed the people Were to^be familiarized to repeated ' 
countenance of a majority of both those defeats, they would destroy that spirit by 
Houses. This act casted reflections on some which^the libetties of a people were to be 
of the greatest alid'proudest periods of our protected. The refusal of the Catholics 
history ; it casted reflections on the Con- to take the oath wished to be imposed upon 
ventioai*ifeq{ which ^nglanS bad derived them, was the strongest argument in their 
one of the greatest blessings which she had favour : far a Deists an Atheist, nay tjven' 
ever enjoyed-i^the Convention of 1 6is ; jt Lucifer himself mjght take that oath which 
was saying that' the title te the crown of the Cathblics would net take. He did not 
bis present Majesty was unlawful ; it was ironsidbr the Catholic oath intended as an 
saying that the Rew>lttiion was unlawful, evidence of the Catholic convictiou, but 
If it had been wished to pass an net of at- as an evidence of their political dissaf- 
tainder on all those who had been instru- feclion ; and whenever this disaflec- 
mental in* placing king William on the tion ceased, the principle on which the 

throne of these ' realms, the preamble oath was justifiable, ceased also* It had 

would have been^lnateriilly the same^^ been said, that concession to the'^Catholic^ 
that of the Convention act. He could not of part of their claims formeily produced ■ 
conceive how it was possible to declare no good, and that they were dissatisfied 
the principle of Conventions on all occa>' at that government under which they were 
sions, and for ail purposes, unlawful, granted. This had been so well refuted 

though he could conceive a time when by a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning,) 

Conventions ibv some purposes might be that it was unnecessary for him to enlarge' 
dangerous. ''We owed our privileges to upon it. He would only add, that the 
the existenceof Conventions, and we owed minister who then presided in Ireland 
the preservation of them to the infre- was unpopular, and a declared enemy to 
quenty of Conventions ; therefore, though the Catholic religion; and it was well, 
he would defend tb« principle of Conven- known that a hostile ministry always made 
tion, he would not defend their frequency* a discontented people under whatever 
The Catholics had had e^Kamples set them constitution. But, did the . concessions 
by their Catholic' brethren ; and, admit- produce no good effect ?• What ! the aol<« 
ting the illeg^ity, the censure against diers and sailors, who after the repeal shed 
their conduct was not the less unfounded ; their blood with pleasure at your command; 
aiyl supposing the Catholics had assembled no good effect? Although the ministry 
without the sanction of the law as to the who granted the concessions derived no 
manner in which they were to claim their advantage, theeaseand facility with which 
privileges, that was but a poor argument the army and navy afterwards were filled, 
against the privileges themselves. If the* was an advantage to country of iho 
cokidpct of the Catholic body had been highest nature;^,.^ A rt|^han. andleamed 
more vehement than men in the full en- gentleman (sir John Nicholl) thought it 
joyment of their rights would have ex- v^tild vbe advisable to wait till the Irhli . 
hibltodi .^Kit was not altogether constitu- were ^better informed, and less disorderly^ 
iioiiafhtl^erypoint, parliament themselves and barbarous. But this was a reflet^qji. 
were they had deprived fbur oh the English government. Howover htiril 

millions of ^^ple of their rights, apd they laws under tiliich they sufiered, still 

were, hot lo^e asioAlshod -that these four affectionate peasantry filled tbe armies 
millions of ipeople. had spirit to ^ of their, country* {\JBut Uie qneidSon was; 

feel the "injury*. The Catholics'' Were not Whether the lisisantry qrere Jto be en- 
call^d ophh to triumph over tl^tirpreja^ trosW with power; ' biit>Wbethe^ the hp- 
dtcel^a8 iCthe prejudice were a1togh|h«fr ^‘*^7 and gentry. wofh^/ to. be entriihff^i 
on the. side of the Catht^. It should wiili ilM With reapiiot to the dangei^of ' 
not, hovris ver, be a victory ot ane shut over Ihc church-^bh dhuiteb eitabli Ament WM 
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Mt made for the ifiinkKry nor the .king; 
Ij^Ut for the people. It had been though! 
proper to give the religious establishmeni 
nf ]Baglan^to the people of 'Ireland ; itf 
which perhaps they were right ; but they 
W^ro wrong if they imposed upon the pee* 
pie of Ireland' the Englirh church, and 
then made thal^ a reason for disqualifying, 
them from the ar^oyment of their rights. 
^Was it to be , said that the establishment of 
the English churchwas not cornpatible with 
the liber^jks of the people had never 
seen any alteration proposed in church or 
state, without going intoa committee ; and 
he lameliteJ to see' the manner in which 
ministry were raising up .imaginary 
difTiculties, for they seemed to embrace 
the diniculty merely because they were 
in opposition to the principle. Any thing 
might be food for opposition to an unwill- 
ing ministry. He remembered when the 
Irish reform was proposed, no plan could 
be found practicable; but when the Onion 
came, it was all done in less than a week. 
Upwards of twenty-five law-suits existed 
' at present in Ireland, lliey had gone to 
law with the whole people of Ireland ; 
and they had gone to law with indivi- 
duals; and no less than five actions had 
been brought against the lord chief jus- 
tice ; there were suits on all sides, and 
able kiwyers on all sides ; lawyer against 
lawyer; evil against ' evil ; loiigrobe 
agmnst iongrobe; but would the fire 
wntch raged at present in Ireland be ex- 
tinguished by all the tweniy-five lawsuits, 
or by all the sufiefings of the nn;nibers of 
the Irish Gommiuee i The evil ek'd not 
exist in thie or that chief justice, or in this 
or that Secretory; but in the law itself; 
and in order to produce satisfaction it was 
necessary to* ropeai the law. When an 
artery in the political body was tied up, 
thik body naturally fell into convulsions. 
The bish Catbolics exhausted their trea-. 
we and Iheir hl4^ in the defence of the 
empire^;'' the peoplo^of England were not 
insensible to their menu, nor unwilling to 
.ackitowledge their merits ; and soppnsiag 
the, miftijiter ^lonld procure a tempbrary 
tciumph, he would tell him that tl\a honest 
feeling, that the honour and honesty of 
the peopla of |k)glahd would not ton 
aupport h|lm in' that triumph. Whetht 
thta country should stood* or fall in h«^ 
strugipa wtth/the enem. of Europoi^ha 
wisl^it rnighi stand bt fall with Ireland' 
wkb Ireland in .the ^sseMion bf 
"imal privil^ps and.aqual rights, ^ 

Ir. Croker ohadrvbd; that mnghi hoi« 

, 2 


gentleman whe'spbM last, bad swept away 
all the arguments of hts friends with re* 
spect to tlw coniBtruettonof th^ Convention 
act, for hb feirly admitted that, to the 
time ft passed', iie was aware that it^ae 
direeted againtt delegation. After this 
admission^^ had a right to ball upon 
(hose wttb upon a misconception of 
the ieneto^b^ act, spoken for the 

metibn, Slow ito vote against it The late 
right bon. ChancelloF of lfblaiid, and the 
right hoo. gentleman who spoke last, were 
quite at variance with regard to (he mean- 
ing of the act, and he should leave it to 
themselves reconcile their^^jarauig opi- 
nions. 

Mr. Tierney said, that tho r^bt hon.' the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had called 
upon his noble friend who had brought 
forward the present, question; to vote 
against his own proposition, because it 
had been supported on grounds diffi^rent 
from those bn which he Imd originally 
moved it, Mr. T. stated, that be felt it 
dqe to himself,, as wt^l as to his noble 
friend, to declare distinctly the view he 
took of the subject. On' a motion tor a 
committee to take iiito'cbnsiderktion the 
State of Ireland, it was not extraordinary 
that difierciit geritremcn should recoiii- 
riiend such a proceeding on different 
grounds. For my own part^ .said the right 
hon.' gentleman, 1 swear by my vote to ex- 
press no censure on what has recently 
passed in the courts of law in Ireland, 
either with respect la the judges. or the 
juries. As to the ministers here, or in 
Ireland, it is pew to me to ho told, that a 
motion ought to be resisted beeanse it hao 
a tendency to crimiWe them. Stich an 
argument, if admitted, would put a stop to 
all inquiries. Whether the motion nowr 
proposed would lead to a censure on the 
government for their conduct, can only be 
ascertained by a full examinatioii into all 
the circumstances which have taken place. 
At present it is enough to say, that the 
state of Ireland, upon the shewing of mi- 
nisters themvwlves, ie^ sueh as to demand 
the immediate, told attohttnti of 

this Houm. We are hound, .fbi<thiirk; 
to take it into cQAtideratiai^; 8^ 

4iiUi a cpinndUee, my own ei^r^st advice 
to my kiebklHbhd vtould bes‘fe> postpone 
all other to that most impottant 

one, the repeito of thbse harthatgl impolitic 
laws whi^ ROW - oppress the Ctol^cs* 
Tbair ie tb& 'grefdlf and most urgent ‘.|ioink 
for deUberatipp^^kod to that, in my judg^ 
meat, kUotiiifmtewtltotodgiv 



am 




I wUh to a}k|y the animositUt 

by wMcb. .Kelaod » distmted. The 
ttourse pp|i08ed by doy noble friend irpuid 
aonounce to her, that pariiamant felt for 
and^as occupied in the po^si^eratioii ef 
her situation. . Stfcfi a brocee^hig'^outd 
1 am persuaded;, in itself., be 
as conciliatory; and be the||^pp^^ 
curing at least a pause and ffitil^l^tiuring 
wliicli, I entertain a conhiiyaotial h<me, 
that such fueaini^es would be adopted as 
would bury inofelifion all that hai pasf^d. 
1 keep roy w6rd,with the Bouse, and, 
stain from ail ai^ument on the question 
before dsi.>.. If the motion eif my: noble 
friend iT to "be rejected, we must^^ubmit; 
but my noblu friend, and those^ who Vote 
with him, will hereafrer stand ahsol^d ib 
tlieeyeaof the world from all responsibility 
with respect to the fatal consequences 
w'luch may arise from the contii\uance of 
the discontents and distractions by which 
Ireland is at this day so unhappily di 
vided. \ 

Mr. ElHotit in s^ing fox the motion, de- 
clared he. had no intention to crimina\e 
ministers, but to. consider the claims of the 
CatholicHT which Were essentially connect- 
ed with the safety of the empire. 

Sir Gn Wmrtndtr founded his vote on 
similar grounds. 

J-ord made a brief reply ; in 

the course which he observe^, that it 
had been alleged, that the motion he bad 
submitted to the House had been brought 
forward ip' serve some political* purpose 
or party view.. He knev^ not what was 
meant by this insinuation, Ijut, if an ar- 
dent wish to promote Conciliation, and 
to uitite the beaS'ts of all descriptions of 
persons in a general alTection to the state^ 
was apolitical view, was a party purpose, 
he was proud to admit the charge. 

The House then divided, when the nuip- 
berswere: . 

Fpr lord Morpeth's motion.... 1S5 

Amnst U..... 229 

. Majority against the motion 94 

Adjourped h»jf;-pasV,%e o’clock on 
W ednoii^, Btoraihg. 


■ 
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,f7l| HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Ion presented a Petition from the Mer- 
chants, Traders, and Manufacturers of the^ 
towfi of Greenock, setting fortii^ ^ 
'^That, while the petitiorv^rs have JK> 
desire to trench on the substantial rights, 
d^f the East India Company, they beg to 
aubmit to the House, that there appears a 
field, worthy of the national exertion and 
industry, to the eastward of the Cape of, 
Good Hope,, and westward of Cape Horn, 
in the exclusive privilege of that company, 
which might be^ rendered productive of 
advantages that have not hitherto' arisen 
out of it ; and that, to enable the British 
merchant to meet iu fair competition neu- 
‘ trail ^tid foreigners in their own, and other 
"markets, to which they carry the products 
of the countries to eastward ot* the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the westward of 
Cape Horn, and to allow these productii, 
without being first landed in the United 
Kingdom, to be tran^iofted to the British 
West Indies, the colonies of America, and 
all other countries whatever in America, 
Africa, and Asia, and in Europe, south of 
Cape Finisterre, and within the Mediter- 
ranean, the House must perceive that the 
navigation laws will require to he revised 
and amekfded; and that the exclusive com- 
mercial privileges granted to the South Sea 
company, which may operate to the inter- 
rnptibh of the trade proposed, should be 
distinctly removed ; and praying the 
House to take the same into their conside- 
ration, aud to grant such relief therein as 
to them may seem nieet/^— Ordered to lie 
on the Cable. 


Sekql Cppmiitee i^foinud on the , 

he should not himj^lf now giye.any imiice 
on the subject ; but be musioialr, was not 
the existence of the late disgraceful tiots at 
Nottingham^ a prtvid charge against 
the. home s^ministration, 

. Mr./iOfii^csabiiJtbat the riotsat NoUiog- 
ham subsided, but were 

increabai^itni} loudly called for enquiry* 

received 

letters t);iat sgoruiffg iili^hiGh..exprwed that 
a greater degree, of tranquillity prevailed 
in the country than had been for some 
months past* 

* 

Select^^ Committed the 

East. India Compah1c?s Ari^s.] Mr. 
Waltace, after shortly adverting to tbu im- 
portance of the subject, especially as the 
great question of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter would soon come before 
the Ho^use, observed, that the Committee 
had already made two large reports, which 
contained a full account of the foreign 
transactions of the company, and that it 
only remained n^w to tsike into considefa- 
tibn the home department of the business, 
that the House might have before them a 
complete history of Uie financi^s of the 
East India Company. He apologised for 
the delay which had occurred, on the 
ground of the length of time requisite to 
prepare, arrange, and render, intelligible 
tedious and complicated accounts. He 
wished to make only two slight altera- 
tions, which were, the substitution of 
Mr. Howarth and Mr. Lushington, iu the 
room of lord Melville and 'sir John An- 


struther. He then moved, That a Select 
Riots at Nottingham.] Mr* Whit^ Committee appointed to enquire into 
bread wished Xp ask the right lion, the Se- the present jitate of the affairs of the East 
cretary of State, whether it was the inteii- India Company, and to. report the same, 
tion of the government to lay any infor- as it shall appear to them, to the House, 
maiion before the House with respect to with their observations thereupon.’^ 
the disturbances which had for three Mr. objected to the motion alto- 

months scandalized the country, and still gather. For th«^ purpose of shewing the 
continued to do, jo, or whether any in- importance of the subject, he begged that 
quiry was to be |i|^t on foot with respect to that part of the Prince Regent’s. speech at 
titem 7 opening of the session, which recom- 


Mr. Secretary. Ryder agreed that the pvo- 
. ceedings alluded to by the honi gent, were 
such as.scand^ized the country i he had 
reason to believe, however, that they had, 
within these few days, much subsided. 
/Whethei^ this Wsiii or was not the case,' the 
House .|||imld soon, possess the opjxrrtuititv; 
of inauiring into the ^ject, when a Bill, 
wh|v now in preparation,, sbaqltf be 
inteddiiiced. * ,, 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that, what 
ad fallen front the right bon«>Soaretary, 


mended attention to the afiairs of the 
British possessKMis in ][ndia, should be read. 
[It being accoi^itigly read by tbqelerk, the 
hoxi. gentleman proceeded ] ,T£e charter 
of the Company was near i1NlKpi|iion : it 
was therefore highly important, that every 
son of information should be vObtained. be- 
fore the discuihlon of its renewal. It was 
on this ground he objected to the select 
committee, as utterly mcompe^tent shid in- 
aoequate to Xumi&h (hat information^ It 
was now the ififth since that Coin- 
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nfttee htd lieen appofnied, tnil yet tlrtir 
accouKktflf so utti^rly umoleiligibtep I 
that he whi cimvinced that net ojdQ person" 
in ttmt Boiise» nor out of it, undereiood a 
titf^e of the matter. He pHropOsed, ihe^* 
£ore> a committee Of the whole H 9 a 0 «> 
that the cOontry might h«vj^ to see 
what was goipg Mwer4 « '^fnere were 
documeaw enough idieedy ww *'wt!eh an* 
enquiry might be grounded. {The drst 
object of coiwidemtiou s^ld be the 
agreement of 1793, by which tt was 
guaranteed^ that in consideration of an 
exclusive monopoly ^the sutnj^f 500,000^. 
sbouk^ he aimaany paid tePtha public. 
Yet, m th^ course of 1 9 years this pay- 
ment bad been only once made; and in 
another instance, the public had be^n 
called upon to advance a loan of 
l,^00,0(y^— The next ub|ect for their 
consideration was, that the exterp|il ot In- 
dian debt of the Company, instead of 
being reduced fiom 8 to Cl mill tons as was 
gtipulated in the act of 1793, was jncreased 
to 30 millions ; bonc^-debt from 2 to 7 
millions ; although not one farthing (ex- 
cept in one solitary instance) had been 
contribmed in cdmpciisatiuu, according to 
the terms of the guarantee As for the 
sum of 12,000,000/. vfhich, by the act of 
17pi, was to have accumulated from the 
proBis of the company as i guarantee 
fund for their capital sto< k« to this mo- 
ment not a single farthing had been Cf n- 
tributcd to it, <lii the time of king Wii- 
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no longer merchants, but the great land- 
holdbra of lodia : that they fined outi vast 
fitpets, for the conveyance i f mef,. 
thamiise, but to carry out sioies and to 
Wng hafifc inbute. ’No wonder, there- 
fore, that where there yras no trade there 
could be no proceeds to fulfil the articles 
of their agreement. If the House would 
fife the deter d attentipd to that lumi* 
nous report, «<.d to the exaniination of* 
Mr. Hastings, ^hey might, instead of the 
monstrous faroe of a pi i vale committee, be 
able to tsdre a proper View of the subject. 
There were additional reasons why the 
discussion should be public : one was, the 
present actual decline of trade in^ this 
country. As a proof of it, gentlemen 
would see from* the returns of the pro* 
hperfcy-tar, in 1811, that they were less 
than the returns of 1810, by l,t00,000& 
vhich did not ai ise frpm any defic it in the 
rents of land, nor from any depreciation 
of stock, but fvotti a failure in trade 
atyl manufactures, tf this decline m 
the tax were '^,100,000/. it would be 
seen that the total loss was ten times, 
more; that was U iuillionsi-*^He then 
stated fiom his own knowledge the 
great i evolution of trade and commerce 
in Liverpool, in whose docks there 
now appeared nothing but a dismantled 
coUlmetcial tiaVy He had then in his 
hands a document from the town of livei- 
pool, which declared the numtious dis- 
tresses which had occurred in the last 


ham, the East India Company Ifad paid a t yeir. From this it apfiesred, that so great 


valuable consideration fdr their exclusive 
trade; and also in the leign of queen 
Anne, on the mere renewal ot then chaitcr, 
and so on diUetept occasions of lenewaL 
of their chirtei, this principle of valuable 
considei ation being givtn foi their ex- 
clusive trade was observed till the period 
of 1707. From 17(55, however— the > ear 
of the great military achievtmenis of lord 
Clive tn India, the East India Company* 
had altogeihei changed tiuir chaiactei ot 
merchants for sovereigns ; from ttii« period 
to the present the Company bad not only 
paid no coniideraiton to the state tor their 
exclualycfirade, but wnh the great teinio- 
rial pro wtg ea ikey had become possessed 


of, they 


had been tlu irciiniulation of distrecs, that 

111 tlie^(ii'>t \veek of last moiuh, relief had 

been given to h,CK)0 poos pci sons; m the 

second, to 11,000, in the^ third week, to 

13 000 , in the Ubl, to 15,000, He men- 

tionfd these important and melancholy 

farts, foi the purpose of impresNUig upon 

the House the urgent necessity the le was» 

for ihcir giving all their attention lo any 

subject that held out a prospect of new 

commeicial advantages to the suti.sufh 

as a free tiade to the Eastern world.*-* 

To fchewthe advan^ege of i free tiade to 

the Fhst Inch* s, the lion me nber then ro* 

ferred to the first years of the Proteytowitei, 

in which period the frade was open, tiid 
^ . .. 


!Com& a constant burden | flourished ; and to the example of America# 


and grievaiHee to the nation, and ^ven to 
theraseivos.* For asolultoil of this 
cnlty, he begged to refer tim Boose, to the 
9th Ctepori ^ the year 17^0, is^hich was 
drae/b up. by Mr, Bui ke with great per- 


which derived the most beaeficia! results 
from a free trade^ „ He badi h4 ddubt that 
if the people w«fe adhil^M^ to a Bee 
trade# an event ^hicdi. In eaUefif peace# 
would certamj^ take aM the ether 


Bpicuuy and expensive leaning. 'neBce > kingdoms of J^rope^ ihja|||ft most advan^ 
it woukl appear, that the vompany^ were tageous residts weald acei|K> the cooutry 
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Aid i<» indi^ktf)i}j 9 : Atnb« Atne be TMk ^as hU mm vfcw of tlu|Hpjbject» mi 
mt^xioUi lbat thtfterAu^rlal raretfoeof be hoped and ebpeeCe^; 
tK^Sc^iiipanj^ ehould be^ltoened ii tln^ theirlgbtt^, ibeCbanceHoipef'the Ex* 
ftr another leritt of ^ydare V for ibougb 5 cbeqw lK>»e expjaaationaet^ ihw meuer : 

was in anomaly ionslfbition .a^^inaater^'t^ bad-doiib^^ ecnpl^ved 

tii^ttty-four pr{l?a^ mertfajaits thould pos* nitseMf (fail attention, aa the 

an immelisb tertitoiry/and bare nnder recommended 

thelir control a mighty army, yet he in the 

thought it better^ in their hands, than tbit f iasaad nol bif in* 

" it should be Urtn^erred tor^he increase of teniioii tp haVe troubled tht^|loQ8e on the 
the inflaenn# bftlie crown. He believed present occasion, had it neraweii for the 
that hit proposed separation of the com* allntioti made by the hoh> ^Uemiti who 
m%rcdfmm the terrilorial revenue of the had jest 'sat' down, to tbeeijste of the tow^ 
eomimiiy would be as beneficial to them, which he imd the ha^pipdf to represent, 
•a he was sure it would ^be serviceable to He, waa.eoffidbnt tbatlw mprohj|nts of 
.the country. Every part of tlie original Livernopl expected a> 'grerS alteratiOa 
stock was entirely gone ; there had been woula be made^ ;in.the areangementbf the 
subscribed altogether fro^m the act of king cau-rying trade to and from ntdia. It had 
William to the presepitimei 7,7 80^000/. as been suggested to him that a Committee 
the capital stock of the company. That pari should be appointed on that subject; but 
of this stock which had been advanced that, hojthought, was premature, bud so 
and lent to the state, had become converted he bad told those that mantioned it to 
into annuities 'p^able bo the company him. It however, very clear that all 
from the state. These annuities tthey had the outporK were violently agitated p| 
acquired the' power bf^llelling or mort- this point; and t|iere ccmid be little doulA 
gaging: they had exercised such powers^ but all of them would make applkations, 
and had sold them according. The remain* either to government or to parliameht; 
ing part ,qf this sum of 7,760,0001, had and he hoped they would not be^reciud** 
been raised or subscribed within these ed by agreements made between this mi- 
last thirty years, for the purpose only of nister or that, and *‘thc East India Corn- 
meeting some great pending calamity pany. The matter was of the utn^t Un- 
to their afiairs, and had accordingly fallen portance to the outports, and fbe 4oped 
spent as soon as raised. Thus then it was they would have justice dona^heim'^ ^ 
of the most vital imfmrtance to the Indian Mr. Grant said, that the pohimitteo on 
stockholder as well as to the state, to India Afl&irs had really brought forward a 
devise some means of realising from the *grcat deal of information; though 
Company's means a sum equal toHheir sibly niight haVe brought forward 
capital stock ; the only interest wlych re- more. Besides the account between the 
mainCd to the stockholder was the term East IndiaCompanyandgovernment, they 
of the territorial revenue: and even utter bad produce^'tWo very elaborate Reports^ 
ruin might ensue, should there arise in and be would take updn him toeay, that 
India any daring military adventurer, any gentleman who would look into those 
One other reason why . the agreement of reports, could not fail to get much inform 
the Company and the government Aould matfon\with respect to* tlie propriety of ,e 
be publscly discussed, was, that in private renewal of the qmpany's charter. . With 
committees the’ public voice was entirely respect to the Ninth' tteporty'Ayhieh had 
eicdudfld» and ipinterest completely sa- been alluded to by an hoQ.‘^gentteinan, 
criiice^. ' Thb act of 1793 was a perfect however pohskd it might have been to the 
nlu8ti|dtibn df*this[K>sUion; the true elm- subject ir |780, it ^as by no means so 
^ter of tbat agreement was, that h^wai a now ; circuih^eea ^bad < varied^ ^ most 
compact td tlH» two contracting materially rin^ihat period ; tAft if the 

parties Xo *the 'perfect exclusion* of the House, should liow prbo^ d on :they 
public.gbod^ i Tm MvdmiaenC undertook would be very' mucIwmfsIeXIS^t. The 
to raise The divtdenii, df the company, Cdijupeny wefe no /jiafty to /thia^proposi* 
and the pompany nMm migtged to pay iioHit then btosq^jiforwardi Suit; th^. had 
for (bur memberf of- j|i^ifteiit> vim^^ more^Oian^ popl# dbO,OCK)/v to be paid 

Presfdeti^f the A>8]rdorOaatrpju), tl annudiyr ^sbursements 

Comtipk^ersj^^abdi tbd thejfSlieuI otf .behalf of gpwtrmhonik 

for tbo ahttwl^ to At- to of the meroh|MM of 

H Tvu a menilPIliire of tito •Baglmidi be tmiieyed they were veiy^sad* 






guuie, liuty would 

poiDt^; fof -^ihe time of the ProiectordU. 
tb(wewh«rfilii8 Qtti'il^oa(ibips>^ 
by the. pfi?ato4rade 11019 ^ 

aHiypod^ ior iMi^vainject, oti had: 
werebouM oC tfc# Cia^o; 
tkin^ ware .ttosaleabl|^<^^<^" * 

why the Arn^ri^ni^ilm ^ 

that, ba«ii^4^eti(i^ 

while welH^baen io a iftate pf War* They 
bad had % anjirkei in Franca, > an<r through 
her wtifa ifae whole continent:: 4>f £iko|:»> 
A»/toifae: Company paying Mcmberein 
that House, he^yfrJseard oCsucbatbtng 
before^ (Mr. Whitbread slid forhss' the 
^blev they the Board.) tQlfi said 
Mr. Grants k^iliat what is .isieant? With 
respect to prirate trade^ he was 'Certam 
the country could be no gainers; for 
whatevar might be gotten by the cheap- 
ness of many ai'ticles, would be ipprethan 
over-balanced by the ruin of the merchants 
who embarked in it. ' 

General TarieUm said, the non^ gentle- 
man who spoke lost, had predicted that 
the merchants who embarked in the pH- 
vate trade to India would be ruiffed ; he 
begged only to Iky in his claim that they 
might be Indulged, and he 'would trust 
to their enterprise to <farry them through. 
His friend who began the debate, 
hadaet<dutby alluding to the speech of 
the Printe Imgent at the opening of the 
ses^on, and he coold.oot avoid observing, 
thdt iha |Iov(|6 had now sat a month, and 
madelho progress whatever towards taking 
tha^ part of the speech into consideration. 
He^was sorry he was com pel ltd to agree 
with his hon. friend in all had stated 
with regard toH^verpooi. He was sorry 
to say, that that lately opulent town had 
been shorn of its brightest b^ams ; for 
now, whoever went along the quays, not 
long sjnpo crowded with every species of 
iDerUba^ise,woald>beh6ldthe melancholy 


teMidcrabltt 

'WWMIWt-wiAont infriogi^^^ 

chactnrr or with* 
out of; our East 

pomii4»aa«v On dpi, subject he 
Mgcefved. thU bon..£entleni«n, who iba4 
^oken last JhPi one, .bad given a very ear 
twfactory the noq. gentfemOn « 

who had eommoh^^ Me lie 

roee at.presenlr eapresiuoa 

to .the^sujwrise wt|tcb at the state* 
meat made by -that Jion.^ gentieman re- 
specting the prodoco of the property, tax 
at tbeMh of January 7}^r>^QtOpared /l^^^^^ 
the produce of the property tag .ibr the 
year ending the <ih of January proqed^ 
ing. Hegpprehond^^ that instead of . 
deficiency of 1,100,000/. of - he one. year^ 
compared with the other,. th%' rear .4a%' 
ciency would be only But 

though the produce of the y eaii ending kt 
was leas , then that of ^the year, 
enoing in 18i0, by the wn of ;il80,OOO/. it 
was at the same time, to be remarked, tboi^ , 
it was greater by 7OO,O0||^ Ijhan that of 
the year preceding the former of theap 
periods. Certainly, a deiiil^OCy 
289,000/. would not warrant the $ipp* gen* 
tleman in the detpOnding views whichho 
hadktaken. But u was noj^fair to draw 
such a conclusion at any rate, on a ciani* , 
parison of two years only# apd especially 
a comparison of the present year with thq 
most productive year which She country 
had ever known. It was also to be ^nsi* 
dered that the produce was only dim|pisn« 
ed in comparison with l\^s. most^ pr^ucr 
live and greatest ol .ail }ea|U,.pnd that it . 
was greater for the present year tbon for 
all former years, withi^tbi^ ^ceptmu of the 
year ending the 5th or,January| 181 K 
The iticrcase at the 5>b of Janoary, lull, 
was also in a goed meusure owing to those 


end mortify ing signul^of a broom at the *1 measures wbiefi, bad bggn.adopted in c<gi- 
‘ “ liostefery other ship, to ^quenceofelbe recohj^^ 


maai)>heed; of uknott ef ery 
notify^ j^las ! that it uras to be sold. Last 
year,; not f^resoeing flu|||dden and severe 
reverse had (be mer- 

chants ^^.as once fluuBwng town came 
forward^^ilh ^bill for providing new 
docks ; Bwnsi^ it was one tinivafsal scene 
of pov/(^jif.^.,aiid dfst^ss. The people of 
liverp^^il!^ >pbe ^0 (bbsSjielyel to 
be an active add enti^rii^ yei oC men, 
and.^e thought they were atieapl eusM^ 
to sik mmq adyantagei from theif*otill(:go* 
Oernment as had betn gteted by^ iilo 
the Amaricans, 


House to bring in the^^art and to levy 
tbe tox more effectually., all which ^ 

fOOes i#gaii to uper|kt^ iast year, ar4 nod , * 
the^efiect of awellihg it.io 

tlia presiintr (be same iiicieas^;mP 

not W enp^l«d from 

they bM. been soeife‘(?n^^b^^ 

Qoihpenpg.ihe .srhote;re^^m||i^ the tas 

‘daMn]^ for , 

,adto»iniitUo|M':fS,»..^fWft yotfr^^that- 
fthaiuMJhifty twfiolEllNMieiwp ypari Ww# 
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compared together, indeptodent ofdte ar* 
risari recovered in each year, it wouU ba 
found that the increase was rather the e;^* 
cess of arreOr recovered in the one yed^ 
over that in the other. Instead of a defi* 
dency then of l,100,000i|. it was only 
289,0007. and comparinj^ the total receipts, 
there was 700,0007. more for the present 

J irear, than ibr fl)d third year hack. He* be* 
ieved tbis statement was not far from cor- 
rect, although hi^shight be mistaken in a 
sniall degree. As to what had been stated 
respecting Liverpool by tbe bo^n: gentle- 
man, if he meant that such was the ge- 
juerai state of trade tb^ghout* the coun- 
lry,^he could inform him, that though the 
trade of tbe present year was Less than that 
of the preceding, it wai^ greater than that 
. of any other yeae, arfid that the preceding 
yearwas, greater than any year ever known. 

Sir Kofnilly said, the single question 
now before them was, whether a com- 
mittee should be 'appointed or not; hut 
tbe grand point to' be considered, w^s, 
whether; tbe information brought before 
that committee could be brought before 
the House iisel|^n due time to be of any 
avail. Th^ut committee, as he understomi, 
had now. sat four sessions; but as yet 
not much luformation had been derived 
from it, iThe appointment of it had now 
been delayed near. a month; and what- 
ever might be the opinion of the right 
hoij.. the. Chancellor of tbe Exchequer 
as to the trad Q of the country, clear it 
was to hinl^ that it had greatly decreas- 
ed, He hoped, therefore, his hon. friend 
would persist in his motion for ;i com- 
mittee of ih^ wh^)le House. 

Mr. Brougham thought the publio had 
a right to be informed of tbe real situa- 
tion of Indian atlairs. it was well known 
that a pegoMation was at present going 
on between tbe government and Ui'U East 
In^ia 'Company, and that the matter was 
1 ^ nearly settled between them as it could 
be, without a statute. All this was carri- 
ed, on in inJence ; and if it was not as good 
as concluded, it tiva.s in a train to be con- 
cluded, and parKaugeut . was only'^to be 
brought a "matter of form to 
put the seal to , ebotract. Now, there 
were so n^iy .fgoM netressary to be known 
before jit #as po9S||j^ to entertain any 
correct bpinton od tiid: state of 
I^an affairs, (bat faoM^ght the 
cThciliNi. of documents •aloto wou " 
he^.'W||ij|wllory, dfid that vritnOssei 
fUo examined, th tbe pretjenl 
Bihte of the .Question, it was 


Seba Commtiee ^^ijpokud m the ( 11 !^ 

for any enlightened man te any 

conclusion, either saiisfacto^^Jlb himself, 
or safo to the cumitry. . wef mah one 
day would give you anvmiftoun^^ which 
ahnuld hb negatived by the next inan^ou 
happened (o mybh .; '|le s^ wha* 

bad bappenedV'^^tAnself; and would 
allude aim i^bficb he had 

receifed the moll informa- 
tion. extension 

of aa inlercouFse with Indiijl^lo allow of 
•emigration to that coupuy ?'. One set of 
men said that noihiog wouht be dan- 
gerous as this ineaaa1^, ,and that toiOhi-^ 
aation and ibsurreeddn, and finally se- 
paration, were synonymous.*^ Anotlier sets 
told ytm that fhlse ideas were chimerical, 
scoute<l the idea of danger, end appealed 
to the case of the American »'^Ulsineoi8. 
Those persons who were averse to coloni- 
zation tpld you, that this would be 
thwarting the religious prejudices of the 
natives. Another set said, look to the 
Mahom^taif^ in India, far more riUmpious 
than tbe Europeans wtll be, who were 
even abltoired by the natives. Ibe Ma- 
hometans not only iiiadp proselytes of 
the natives, but endeavoured toiSXtirpate 
them, and yet no insurrection took place. 
Ail these things wei*^ set in array against 
one another, so that it was impiMsihle 
to come to any satisfactory opinSonV' with- 
out the exaroinaiion of wUneMs. On 
one point he would . caution the llogse, 
and iliat was, against forraiog too great 
•an expectation of tbe advantages an 
extended Indiah trade, as he was afraid 
this expectation would only end in dis- 
appointment. * He wished the exporta- 
tions to Soatb America fo be borne in 
mind. Those ex|K>rtation8 had prevented 
the measures of governthent, doling the 
last four years, from being so clearly felt 
here as they were throughout coun- 
try. With respbet to the property lax, 
^measures had been taken by government, 
not otily to collect the' arrears, but to 
raise tbe amotini of the tax* It was well 
known tiat thai^rwak no part of the 
country whei^jH^exertiotW of the in- 
spectors 

Mr. shortes t delive red hia 

opjrnion, ihht t)tis^ like every mtitr sub- 
ject which turned/^principaily {Upom ac- 
counts, wnhkl,^be ^|>euer exasnibed in a 
select commiMii than in a cpnimittee of 
tfaos ^faole House; 

."tW^JVkitbrnud felt it necess,ary to pitt 
several qheitiaps to the hon. i^beir 
over the way, who had moved for tbe . 




re*a|>p6ii)tfQp«iit of the Committee. In 
the first he would ask, why, afier 

the recomtnendation contained in the Re- 
gent>bpeeib» that this subjecbsfaouid he 
uk^e<irly into oonwde rati on, ifthecom*- 
mittee were in truth necessary, its reviral 
had not been propos^fd hefoire four weeks 
of the session had elapsed f Neat> he 
wished to be intormed, whether it wks at 
all probable that the Repots, atysposing 
the committee again to be nominated, 
could be in the hands oi members be- 
fore the general concerns of the East 
India company weievinvc stigated on the 
tf]uesti<>p ot the IneOewal St the Char- 
tei ? fii the^ third place, he begged to 
know whether the hon. member believed 
that It was possible tor the committee to 
embrace all the ntrtssiry objects of pre- 
vious inquiry, so tint lull and coinplfte 
explanation upon them niiL;ht be.allordid 
to the House I It appeaud to him, thit 
unless the Report was in trujh already 
prepared and only waited the sanction 
ol a conuiiittee, ill*coul<i^ot be laid upyii 
ihe t ihie in snOKU at time to he of the 
f^Iighlest U'^t in tlu dt hbt i alien of the 
gitat ulitrndf qbestinn Ihi < hancil 
Inr of the Exchequer, as was usual with 
him wlunevfr the slfghtest oc< ision of- 
fered, had indulged in i strain of evulfa- 
tion upon the present prosperous! state of 
the country, which was calculated great- 
ly to deceive the public in reality he 
could not avoid doing the right hon geii- 
tkrrian the justice to think, that 'through- 
out the whole of his unfortunate adnii- 
nistntion he had himself ^been gwsly 
imposed upon, or he never would will- 
ingly have redubed the nition to its pre- 
sent condition of distress and wretched- 
ness An hon. gentleman, (Mr (irant), 
had asserte^l, that during tlie Piotectorate 
the mercantile interest had betn reduced 


I rit)r-«%o much the boast of ministers, lo 
bft attrfhutfid to thus cause ? Was not|iho 
uc^j^nded^ spifJl of speculation winch 
Ilia raised lhaipartof tbe revenue to % 
height It had never before attained, creaU 
ed by admifiiktration and the board of 
trade, who bud h Id tmt a fitllacions idea, 
that successfttl commeice cooid be carried 
,on to various situations,^ when nothing 
but almost mdisonniinate rum could en* 
sue? And by their means had not the 
Gaxette been crowded bankrupts^^ 
thus reducing whole families to itiemedi* 
able and nninerited distress^ If these 
pleasing but delusive hopes had not been 
held out, the right hon« s^iitleman would 
neither before have hatf to congratulate 
the countiy on the flourishing stale of 
our finances, nor would |;ie now have 
^ad to lament the rapid decline of our 
national pi o^penty His hon friend (Mu 
Crteve} ) md the two members for Livers 
pool, had depicted m colours that could 
no^bc too stiong, the melancholy con- 
dition of that once piosperoua town* 
fhty hid shewn that many thousands 
of its iiiliabitauts, formerly gaining by 
then indusliy an easy competence, weie 
now reduced to becrgaiy, and #ere com-t 
pelled to seek rebel with the parish poor, 
Ihesi assertions the light hon the Chan* 
telloi of the Exchequei had not attempt- 
ed to deny, and it remained a miserable 
sample of the fruits of that mistaken 
policy, which he and his supporters had 
from thi beginning maintained The 
fict spoke for list If, and could not be 
controverted by the statement of figures 
to which the light hon • gentleman had 
usorted — Ihe last question he had to 
put, and to which he thought the House 
lequired an answer, was, whether it were 
the intention of government to propose 
the renewal of the Charter of the East 


almost to rum, by a free ti ide lo the India compaiay, during the present ees- 
sett leiaents III the TndHnstas, and ]oin- sion ^ If satisfactory raphes were not 
ed in a petition to have a monopoly cs- given to these intcrrOgalmies, he should 
tablished. This statement was perfectly fe«l himself bound to vote against the 
coricet, but did it not always happen, motion propostd 

that when a new channel of tximmereial Lord hoikestone was of opinion, tliat^ if 

S ioht was opened, it was cboaked at first the report of the committee now {vropds^ 
y gi eodjr^epyerflStors, who suffered in were not Very d iff trcni from th#Hr whiw 
the attempt ; but that future adventurers, stateraenis laid before parhaitikttlif little 
availing tfiemsej^es of former example or no useful infoimdtion 'to tbe 

derived diost important benefits from questioii of tbe renewal^ of kba *Cnarter 
that which had prov^ the rout of their wobld be obtained Iroa^ li was true, 

piedecessors ? Was not this opimon yen- aelwsd been said, that tboissiiports fend pro- 
fied by experience of our own day, docfcdwii)o4>dnefibmla^Bw*»buioii|q^ 
and were not the years, or rather monttis, UBMt Indta Cdtopaity, nfme epom imfin two 
(for It had not lasted a yeai) of prospe- [TuAns fotbtt Comping of l,d00,l>0(i/# had 
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bec^n founded ; but they comprued no 
opiivons regarding the ^reat questton of 
policy, and no exammaqKina of persopii, 
who, Irom local knowledge^ eouid throi^ 
the iaintekt light upon the subject. On# 
i,hon. gentleman on the other &ide oi the 
Hou^e had stated, thattheRepori was pro- 
parcdi and that it only waited the ap- 
poiiiimeat of ^ committee, before it 
* should be Uid upon the table. If such 
were the fact, it would be a mere farce to 
accede to the motion proposed, since a 
committee of the liouse was not to‘be de« 
graded to an oflico that a messenger could 
perforhii that of bringing the Report into 
the House. With regard to the receipt 
ot the pi operty tax, it might be very well 
to compare figures with figures, the ac- 
count of one quasier with the account of 
another ; but, as statesmen, it was mosl 
fit that other matters connected with them 


^uch a committee. As to tbg last ques- 
tion, whether th# dtscussiQj^von ^e re- 
newal of tne Ciu^Her would coqie on in 
the present session, fi# OQUld not epeal; 
pcsitivaly; but tlmngbt it probable, 
and ha hoped tb^at U would. An lion, 
gentleman M4 lo what he called 

a iiegociation b^pfen gOfernment and 
tlie Company dn^he subject; but for 
his part, he ^ould not see the subject 
could, according to the practice of the 
House, be brought forv^rd without such 
negociation. 11 ministers preTiousiy ex- 
ercised th^ir judgment and discretion m 
the measnieHhey brought forward, the 
House would have afterwards to eiei else 
their judgment and discretion when the 
subject was submitted to them. He could 
could not sec that there was *my thing m 
this course ol proceeding which deserved 
to be cqlled a farce, or to be treated as 


should be taken intd view ; such as the 
misery occasioned by it, the calamities ac- 
tually exi,HUDg, the surcharges after spr- 
chargea, witliout cause, and the appeals 
after appeals, without redress ; all creat- 
ing distresses, the picture of which, how- 
ever meltuicholy, could not be exagger- 
ated, 

Mr. /Jittchinson hoped, if there should 
be any ititeniion of opening the trade 
to Indiai that a more liberal arrangement 
would be made in Uvour of Ireland upon 
this head, than the one which now existed. 

Mr. Wallace said in answer to the first 
question that had been put to him, that he 
had every reason to believe that a report 
would be soon ready to be presented, and 
Was already in consideiable forwaidness. 
The noble lord appealed to think it ex- 
traordinary, that such a repoit could have 
been preoared before the committee was 
appointed. This was, however, the prac- 
tice III aii other committees. Some per- 
sons Who possessed the best information on 
the subject always drew up a report first, 
which they siibfhitted to the judgment 
and consideration ot the committee to 
adopt or alter at their discretion. On this 
subject the necessary information had 
been previously collected, and the report 
would soon be Dissented to ihe committee 
for their consiaeratieii. He certainly was 
not able, in answer^ to the third question^ 
of the gentleman, to say that tbe 
report would embraife every thing 
wouliMip necessary tv be con$idertf|iitt 
of the renewal of ihe 

It Oj^eared to him indeed that many oy 
||i|se poiatrwOttld not come prcqperly froni' 


mockery and delusion. As to the ar- 
rangement of 1792, by which the Com- 
pany w^re to pAv 500,000/. per annum to 
the nation, that y i angement went entirely 
on the supposition ot the continuance of 
peace. 

The Speaker was putting the^uestion, 
when 

Mr. Creevey rose} and said that he had 
intended to move, as an amendment to the 
motion, that it should be lefeited to a 
Committee of the whole Ilopse.'^ He had 
concluded his speech, however, without 
making a motion, and he wished to know 
whether^he was now m time. 

The Speaker informed him, that it would 
be quite irregular now to move this amend- 
ment, l^^d already spoken, and 

the discussion which had^aken place. 

The motion was then agreed to, and a 
Seket Committee of 21 wfts appointed^ 
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Insolvsnt Dcbtors ] Lord Be^sdale, 
after presenting two petitions Irom impri- 
soned debtors, observed^ that notwith- 
standing parliament had so recently passed 
an insolvent acL understood that the 
piisons were again alamt a s f g it as be- 
ibic<. With the view,tbe4^ire^ ol obtain- 
ing information upon this * subject, he 
moved for Accounts of the numbei ol per- 
sons confined for debt on the Ist of May 
181L the day on which the last act took 
efieet : the number discharged under that 
act, and the number in con^nemsnt on 
the5tb of February 181ft ^ 
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The ^Tlofflfoira «»xprcs:jed his satisfac* 
tion thal whject had been again uken 
up by the fMibte and learned lor(J» Viewing 
the nibtions now made as an ailticipaitoii 
of tlyif noble lord’s intention to renew tbiif> 
bill which he brought fomard last session. 
The pledge he had givew up<m thc^ sob- 
ject^ wae a heayy bdr^wupeti^ bis sbouU 
d«frs; and he shotikl most sincerely re- 
joice to see itagain takeirup by tfap noble 
and learned lord«'who« from his profes- 
sional knowledgnib was so. much better, 
qualified to do it jusitce. Something ha 
was convinced /must tbe done, and that 
very sg^edifVi to ameliorate the condition 
of a numerous class of persons who were 
daily .suffering oppression ' through th^ 
neglect and inattention of the legislature. 
—The Accounts were ordered. 

Orders in Council,] The Marquis of 
Lansdov^nc rose to give notice of his inten- 
tion« in the course of a short timej to bring 
forward a motion relative to the 0/ders in 
Council. Withoai*y;nteriBg into any de- 
tail, he thought it necessary to state that 
there were two views in which the subject 
might be tonsiderhd. The one was, the 
fflect produced by the Orders' in Council 
upon dur negociation^ with the United 
Slates of America : and the other^ the 
efiect produced by them upon the com- 
merce and prosperity of the country. 
Without giving up for himself^ or any 
other noble lord, the right of interfering 
with ' respect to our ncgociatiohs with 
Amefica, if it should be thohght necessary 
he would merely mention th|t his motion 
would be confined to the latter view of the 
subject, namely, Ihe effect of the Orders 
in Council [.upon the commerce, the ma- 
nufactures, and the resources of the coun- 
try. He wished to name rather a distant 
day, and would therefore move that the 
House be summoned for Monday fort- 
uight. 

l<]arl Btuhum wished to know which of 
ibe Orders in Council the motion of the 
noble marquis would refer to? 

The Marquis of LansdowiH said he would 
stai'^ that at /a futim opfmtunity ; and 
also appri^ejhe n.jtf^arl,Jf he wished it, 
of the terms of )iis motion. ’ 

Lord GrewoUle expressed his concur, 
retfce with the aeotrmeivts entertained by 
the noble marquis. At to the very inju- 
rious tendency of the p^tbatures altoded,.to, 
independent^of the efifect they might have 
on any .pending negociation with the 
United States, he'^as decidedly of opinion 


they '^ould be revoked on the ground 
of inCemat poitcy ; and in this vtewy he 
wo^d ^k'^ wtiemer or not petitions had 
bleu priraeiAei^ to the Prince Regent 
^miying th'cif iTevpeatibn ? On this subject 
tie thought some particular information 
should be taid^beme the House. The 
people of this country were, in former 
Himes, disposed to look to parliament on 
such occasions ; but latterly they werw 
more accustomed to make application to 
the executive |^overnmehl alone. In the 
present instance, he would admit they 
might with less impropriety depart from 
that principle, beefause the Prince Regent 
ii) council .was invesfed by parliaitient 
with the power of revoking them; 

The Earl of Liderpooi agreed with the 
zu>b1e baron, that it was certakity true, 
tne subject had the option of petitioning 
on such an occasion, either the executiye 
or the legislature. It was one, however, 
on which he did not mean to day down 
eklier course as a generai^rule; perhaps in 
the case before them, thO petitiouers had 
taken the most correct course. He should 
entertain a considerable objection to a 
motion such as the noble baron seemed to 
have in contemplation ; but jtvhfy infor-' 
mation on the subject which -lie thought 
could be cohsistently cohimanit»ted, he' 
had no objection to afford. 

Lord Grenville said, that in consequence 
of what had fallen from the noble earl, he 
was not desirous of pressing such a motion; 
'but a great deal upon the subject was. 
already unfortunately known to the pub^ 
lie. . 

Finances OF the Country,] Lord Grou- 
viUe adverted to the observation he ttad 
made on a former evening relative to a 
statement which had gone forth *10 the 
public/ of the comparative state of the 
pi'oduce of the consolidated fund in the 
*years ending the 5th of January 1811 and 
1812, namely, that the deficiency in the 
latter year, as compared with the former, • 
amounted to only 2,000,000/. fie faatL 
in consequence moved for the accotmhf’^ 
which were ndw on Hie table, for the pur^jf 
pose of clearly shewing what the aetuaF' 
stale of the revenue was, and. it Was" 
merely to draw the attention of the House 
to. the, aritfameticar result of these docu- 
meW, th^ait; he now rose.-^ Iii#urely rq- . 
qdiNM very little kno^ii^ge of )hc so#? 
jeefihot to be aware tbai it was a ih|pst fal- 
lacious mode of hqhiidieriug iw 'oi^ .Of 
stating it, to drtw.a btfence from the mere 
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consolidated food account, without refe 
reDoe to the items of which the income 
was made up, or the manner in wlych 
they were applied to defray the char^. 
The real question as to the comparatim 
, . deficiency was the amount of taxes appli- 
cable to the service of the country ; and 
it would be found upon examining the 
accounts, that the real dehciency in tho» 
^ amount of taxes applicable to the service 
of the country in the year ending the 5th 
of Jan. 1812, compared *with l^e year 
ending the 5ih Jan. 1811, was not 
2,000,000/. but S,5(X), 000/.— Such were 
the diminishing resources of the country 
to cfarry on the wild and extravagant pro- 
jects in which we were embarked. There 
were, besides, several observations, which 
arose oUt of the manner of making up 
the account of the consolidated fund : 
2,752,000/. for instance, was taken credit 
for on account of interest for Ireland. 
Had Ireland been in a situation not only 
to pay her own e;cpences, but also to leave 
a surplus of revenue, it might have been 
fair, as a mere consolidated fund account, 
to place the item in that way ; but when 
it was known that Ireland had unfortu- 
nately been unable to pay her own ex- 
pences, and that this part of the empire 
had. been called' upon to defray a propor- 
tion of them, it surely was most erroneous 
so to place this item, when it ought un- 
doubtedly to have been placed on the 
contrary side. It was in truth of most 
essential importance, that the real state 
of the finances of the country should be 
taken into most serious consideration. 
Not only the great increase of our Funded 
Debt, but still more of the Unfunded^Debt, 
combined with the diminishing resources 
of the country, formed the strongest 
grounds for apprehension. If the state of 
our finances was examined with that at> 
tention and consideration which the sub- 
ject most seriously demanded, he feared it 
would be found that we were little able 
even to fulfil those obligations which the 
true interests of the country imposed, 
much less to carry ‘on those desperate and 
^extravagant,! projects in which we were so 
unhappily embarlired. 

The £arl of JHafroto/ry contended that 
hb noble friend bad taken an erroneous 
view of the sub|6ct. The produce of the 
year ending^ the 5tb of January, *4^12, 
was a pDere trifle sliort of that of th||,^ear 
ending the 5th of January, 1810, btet be- 
« cause it was not so great as that of ibe 
%ear ending the 5th of January, 1811 / the 
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produce of which was the most enormous 
of any year known before, hie noble 
friend haa contended that the resources 
of the country were diminishing, aitd that 
there was ground for alarm. on 

the cantrary^. was decidedly of opinion, 
not only that there was no ground for 
alarm, but that Ihe finances of the coun- 
try were in a flourishing and prosperous 
state. ^That the deficiency in the year 
ending the 5th of January, 1812, as com- 
pared with that ending^fhe 5 th of January, 
1811, amounted to so much, was easily 
accounted for. Ib preceding years ibe 
interest of tVie loans had been j^rovided 
for, by appropriatingtaxes dUfready in their 
full collection ; but last year new . taxes 
nad been imposed to defray the interest of 
the loan, which could not be brought 
into a Slate of full collection by the 5Lh of 
January, in the preseot year,, and which 
would thus account for several hundred 
thousand pounds of the comparative defi- 
ciency, There was, however, no falling 
off in the revepue, n8th the exception of 
tile customs, a deficiency in which was of 
course to be expected ; but the increased 
produce of the taxes orl gencr^'consump- 
tion, proved the general affluence. As to 
the interest from* Ireland, it was taken 
credit for to meet the charge on the other 
side. With respect to the debt, he con- 
tended that no war could be adduced, in 
which so little unredeemed debt had been 
incurred. From 1 805 to 1 8 1 2, the amount 
of the finredeemed debt incurred did not 
exceed seventy millions, whilst the sink- 
ing fund ha^ increased six millions, being 
now more than double its amount in 
1803. From all these *circumstance.s, he 
contended not only that thete was no 
ground whatever for alarm, but that the 
finances of the country were in a prospe- * 
rous and flourishing state. 

The Earl oi Lauderdale denied the infe- 
rence drawn by the no^le earl; and 
maintained, that if the finances of the 
country were thoroughly examined, it 
would be found— he did not mean to say 
that we should be unable to resist a fo- 
reign foe, but — that it would be iti^pr^ti- 
cable to carry on tlteSB wijid prdjecff in 
we were engaged. WouTd The noble earl 
affirm, that if the Bank were to wdth^raw 
5,000,000/. from circulation, that we c^uld 
go on ? Would not, in that case, the Kx- 
chequer bills fall to 5 or 6 per cent, dis- 
count and be returned upon, the govern- 
ment, who would thus receive only their 
own guper in payment ^ taxes, instead of 
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morKy ? ivhat had Iwn by 

tbe noble dirl, that oidy 70 niiUtoj^s <tt‘ nn- 
redeetnexl debt had . been iticiirredy it 
wouli^ be.loutid, probably, thM that was 
owirig to ibe provident cares of. oihers,ittr 
some of the years of the war ; and that if 
the latter years of the^^prar werb JookecI 
into, the expenditure woo hi not redound 
mnehp to the credit of nubie lords op- 
posite. He was satisBed that ily whole 
system of the finances of the country must 
very soon under^ a minute revision, anil 
become the subject of most serious consi- 
deration. a 

' m ' ^ 

‘ King's IlolfSEHoto Bii.l.} The Earl of 
Liverpool moved the. order of the diyr 
for the third reading of the King's 
Household Bill, and observed, that he 
would now take the opportunity of ex- 
plaining the subject with reference to the 
throe Bills on the table, all forming part 
of the same arrangement, namely, the 
King's Household Bill, the Household 
Officers' Bill, ancflhe B,<ftgciicy Expen<;e8 
Bill. His lordship then adverted to what 
bad passed in the last session of parliament 
when tbe^Hegeiicy was under considera- 
tion, and observed, that whatever opinions 
might be entertained of the improbability 
of the King's lecovery, they must never- 
theless legislate upon the po.s.sii>iiity of 
his recovering, so as to resume the exerci.se 
of the royal authority. iordship then 
explained the object of the Bdls, to appro- 
priate tOOiOOOl. for a Househofd for the 
King, and to the support of his dignity and 
personal comfort; togtoheiiwith 
the amount of the King's Privy Purse, and 
]0,00Uf. to the Uueeri, to meet incidental 
expencet/ making logetlif^r 170,000/. To 
meet this charge, the Prince of Wales had 
consented to give up to the civil list from 
his Exchequer income 30,000/. and 
70,0t)0/. was proposed to be voted by par-^ 
liarnent, making, ! 20,000/. leaving a de- 
ficiency in the civil list, as transferred to 
the Prince Regent, of 50,000/. with, how- 
ever, a con.siderabledifterenc<: of exponce, 
as his Maje.sty's expenditure had of course 
been considerabluss^eased by the large- 
ness of. hi^famityT The noble earl con- 
cluded, by expressing his regret that the 
question respecting the increase of the 
expenditure of tbe civil list .had oo 
former occasions been fairly mot, instead 
of resorting to the mode of making'good 
the dvfici«icy out of other funds, con* 
v4nced as he w||s, that if the question Had 
been brought forward, it must* have been 
(VOL. XXI.) ^ 
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evident that the mcn^ase of the mtpenditure 
war unavoidable, and that it was no more 
tl^m mu.st have feU by every person 
Rom his own private fxpenditure, and 
could not bt^evoided. 

Lord Grenville observed/ that the BilL 
was sut'h that he could nut entirely ap- 
prove of, although he was perfectly aware 
of the difficulty attending; a task in making 
a provi.sion for a case so new and distinct ' 
from any former, situation of. things. £(e 
agreed with the noble> Secretary of State, 
that it was an essential object for their 
lordships to have in view, that the ar- 
rangement to be formed Was not iniMts na- 
ture nece.isarily permanent, and thut as 
their hopes had been hitherto unhappily 
disappointed, sd their fears might be 
jigreeably undeceived. •His firsliob) action 
to the plan now submitted was, that jt 
was intricate, involved, and obscure, 
whereas in his opinion, on aupb an oeca* 
sion, it ought not merely ib be clear 
aial intelligible, but ifo clear and in- 
telligible, that every 'man in the king- 
dom could uiHierstand it. He Was not* 
prepared to argue tbe question of the Bill 
on the principle of the sufficiency or ex- 
cess ot the particular sums .appropriated 
to diiferent purposes. AH their lordships 
undoubtedly felt the necessity of sup- 
porting now as well as at any former time, 
the dignity and state belonging to the ex- 
orcise of the functions of royalty ,^^n(J to 
the person in whatever situation, or«fabour- 
ing under whatever calamity, who con- 
tinue<l to wear the crown. They all felt 
that it»was not merely for a sick person, 
but a sick king, for whom provision was 
to be made. He had often lamented that 
ill all the arrangements of the civil list, 
two objects should have been combined 
so obviously dissimilar as the provision 
for the civil government of the country, 
and the expenditure for the royal house- 
hold. This was not the proper oppor- 
tunity for entering into such a considera- 
tion, but he did think it, in due time# a 
subject highly ivorlby of their lordships' 
attention. An extreme rase might,v In- 
deed, occur, which would render it expo-^ 
dient to make some ^alteration with, re- 
ference to this arrangement, ekcopt in 

such an extreme case, it wasiitoquestron- 
ably the duty of the legialaUwe tio re.spect 
thp contract which had^eeh entered into 
l^lweeh tbe coAntry-fthd hw Majesty, 
when he was competent to gitro or to 
withhold bis anent« . Upon tlie suUjinit of 
the exo««sea litnidfliital to t)lo eivll list, 
V2Y) 
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the noble lord seated, thtit’When in ofTice, 
he ha!i conceived it to be ’the most regu* 
lar and expedient course to meet these 
excesses wiili afy available 'fund in life 
"Uncontrouled possession of the crown, ra 
ther than to apply for parliamentary aid. 

A conversation then took place between 
lords Grenville and Liverpool as to the 
legal accountahyity of the King's Lords 
^Steward and Chamberlain to the Lord 
Treasurer, after which the Bill was read a 
third time/ * 

HOUkSB of commons, 

. Friday, Febmaryl, ^ 

Offices in Keversion Bill.] Mr. 
'Hankes moved the second reading of the 
,BilI to prohibit the granting of ( liTiccs irv 
Reversion, or for joint lives, with benefit 
of survivorship, 

Mr. JF. Dtmdus said, he understood that 
the lion, gentleman who brouglit this sub- 
ject forward, had on a former evening 
staled Irimself not to be aware that any 
^opposition might be expected. Now, if 
tlierc had been any understanding to that 
etlecl, he begged leave to say that he was 
.^0 party to it. Tie should expect more 
'^ubdtantiat reasons than any he had yet 
lleard from the hon. gentleman, before 
he could give his vole for making that 
jaermanent which had hitherto only been 
adopt^ as a temporary measure. He un- 
derstood the measure which had been 
adopted, to have originated in a wish of 
the Finance Committee, that those sine- 
cure jfflaces might not be granted*in re- 
version, which subsecjuently they might 
think it expedient to abolish; and there- 
fore a suspension of the power of the 
crown in this respect had been requested ; 
now, be 'would ask, could it be loo much 
to desire that this branch of the preroga- 
tive of the crowm might not be destroyed 
at least till the embryo plans of the hon. 
gentlemen, who thought proper to recom- 
mend such a measure, were known ? It 
might so happen, that when their plans 
were brookht forward, the Flouse might 
be of opinion they were such as ought not 
to be adopted, and then they would stand 
in the predicament of having lopped off a 
part of the .prerogative of the crown, with- 
out auppl^ing in any other way the means 
of Vewarduig long and meritorious services. 
The prerogative of the crown he odh- 
ceiyed to be a part of the rights of the so- 
vereign, and he thought the House ought 
not to touch this hraftch of h untiF the 
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plan of what Was to be subiHituted for ft 
was Ifnown. ' It was useless, moreover, to 
pass it there, as be had no doubt it would 
be thrown^^oui in another place. When 
the Bill left that House they might bid 
farewell to it. 

' Mr. Bankes moved, That the entry in 
the Journal of the House, of the 24>th 'Of 
Marrh 1807, of the Resolution of the 
House iiespe(?ting Ofiicrs in Reversion, 
might be read ; and the same was read, 
as follows: "Resolved, That no' oflice, 
place, employment or salary, in any part 
of his Majestv's dotoiiiions, ought here- 
after to be granted in Reversion*.^' The 
hon. gentleman said that thd’ introduction 
oDhis Bill was not in the least connected 
with any pending inquiry. He then pro- 
ceeded to state the origin and progress of 
the Bill, which was brought in first during 
the last parliament, and afterwards in li>07, 
hut which was thrown out in the House of 
Lords. It was a favourite of the House, 
but they were obliged to submit to cir- 
cumstances, and «ot bcBfg able to carry it 
through as a perpetual measure, they 
were under the necessity of making it a 
temporary one, fn this, however, they 
had by no means abandoned the intention 
of making it permanent. Why was it to 
be assumed, because their views were 
once or twice opposed by another branch 
of the legislature, that that opposition was 
still to continue ? Why was it to be sup- 
posed, that that branch was incapable of 
changing* their opinion any more than the 
liouse of Commons ? Probably they might 
at last come tc think that their opposition 
to the Bill was founded in prejudice. Bur 
supposing the other House to be still hos- 
tile to the measure, where was the incon- 
venience, he would ask, of passing it in its 
present form at this lime? It ivas yet 
early in the session, and they had time 
to resort to the temporary measure, if the 
perpetual one should fail. There was no 
doubt, that as the evil proposed to be re- 
medied by this Bill was of a perpetual na- 
ture, and iiot like any thing connected 
with the fluctuation of manners or habits, 
the law ought to be^^m^tual also. Tbe 
granting of oflices in RSversioA> had the 
effect of frequently vesting those offices 
in the hands of incompetent persons, 
in the hands of children, and in per- 
sons, who though competent to discharge 
the duties at the period of the grant, 
might be incompetent when they should 

See Voh 0, p. I78. 
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succeed to ihjein. The consequence was. 
that tliese offices would at last cpine to be 
considered as mere sinecures, ^ ith re- 
speqa to the present measure^ m being one 
of fconomy, he bad never held it out, as 
one that would materially effect so desira- 
ble an object. It howover bad been dwelt 
on by the committee, as a measure that 
would have such a tendency. On the sub-» 
ject of the prerogative ofjthe ^rown, a 
point that had been noticed by the hon. 
member, he was of opinion that the Bill 
would leave it in precisely the same state 
in which it was found 11 the Bill alFecied 
the p/erogative at all, it tended rather to 
increase thaa to diminish it; if one right 
of the crown were taken away by the 
measure, another of more consequence 
would be substituted in its stead. The 
offices would still remain, and the influ- 
ence gainyed by the crown, in consequence 
of their not being granted in i eversion, 
would increase in strength and activity. 
The Bill was also necessary for the re- 
medy of a gro\Wng call. "M iny of the 
places recently granted in reversion were 
not so disposed of formerly ; and if the 
practice ^ere permitted, what was there 
to prevent the crown from 'disposing of 
places in reversion * hereafter that had 
never before been so granted ? This prac- 
tice, he regretted to state, was creeping 
into extensive adoption ; indeed, the prin 
ciple of such practice had extended itself 
to the granting of pensions. Pensions 
were now granted in reversion. * Was nolf 
this a mode of proceeding that ought to be 
put an end to ? Ami it cou^i only be put 
an end to by both Houses of Parliament 
showing their reprobation of the principle. 
They must evince their reprobation of the 
piinciple, by attacking the evil. With 
respect to sinecure places, he had said 
that he should recommend the empower- 
ing the crown to grant pensions to meri- 
torious individuals, instead of their being* 
rewarded with such offices. Though he 
did not press his Bill, on the ground of its 
being an economical measure, still be 
thought it would be right in that House, 
in tunes like the to show that the 

principle *of economy was not only ap- 
proved, but acted on in every possible in- 
stance. He trusted the Bill would be al- 
lowed to be read a second time/ and that 
it would not be obstructed in its future 
progress on suqh slender grounds as those 
to which he had replied. 

The Chancellor qf the Ercheguer wished 
lihe House to remarJt, .that the hon. mover 


of this Bill bad . at length admitted * that it 
would not have any elTVci in reducing the 
public expendituie; and that whSiiever 
might be sts policy, ii|svas hut cm the 
ground of being, in tnPsligbfeit decree, 
calculated to save the public money, or to 
relieve the people from their burdens, 
that he recommended it to the House. 
Both parties now understood one another. 
The object that the Billliad in view was* 
comparatively of little magnitude; when* 
ever, on former occasions, it b^n 
pressed forward by members with a strong 
feeling of its importance, he had never felt 
any disposition to oppose its progress; but 
although he had not deemed it .worth 
while on former occasions to resist 
cumstances, it would be admitted, might 
since have occurred, which might render 
it necessary for him to express his dissent 
from the measure. If, in the first place* 
the Resolution of the House had been to 
abolish nearly all offices that could be 
g);anted in reversion, the maintenance of 
the few that it might be though} right to 
continue, would scarcely be deemed a mat- 
ter of sufficient consequence to induce any 
opposition to the general plan ; but if, in 
the second place, the House and the coun* 
try should be of opinion, that the great 
mass should remain fot the reward of me- 
ritorious services, and only a few be abq* 
lished, then it would not be considered 
advisable to support a measure so ex- 
tremely limited in its operation. He cer- 
tainly, on the general piiuciple, felt no 
greater disposition now to oppose the Bill 
than he hud done upon former occasions, 
but finding by the experience pf the last 
and preceding years, that it was likely to 
meet with serious resistance elsewhere, 
and deeming the provisions themselves of 
little moment, he did not think that there 
was any necessity for raising a topic of 
disagreement which might be attended 
with greater evils than those which the 
Bill proposed to remedy. Jf^ indeed, it 
could be shewn that great constitution J 
injury .would result from the rejection*, it 
doubtless would be expedient to carry it 
through the House. His hon. friend had 
observed* that any proceedings which had 
occurred, or any pertinacity which had 
been shewn formerly to this measure in 
another place, ought not to be adverted to 
by that House in contemplating the sub- 
but surely *be would admit that it 
would be right in the first instance to exa- 
mine on which side that pertinacity had 
becQ'shewOi wbetbti by the sqpportersnr 
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by the opponents of the ])iU, aiiJ *hen, 
another question wou.ld arise, from whose 
pertinacity. iiio»t injury was likely to arise, 
lie conceived thjjMjjAhi.s measure, from er* 
roneoiis opiriions^iijiii, and popular cla- 
mour w'itlioot that House, had been swell- 
ed to a magnitude which l»y no means be 
longed to it. No such imporrant results 
cooliJ be derived Jrom it, as many seemed 
-■aiixious to Hupymse. Separated as it now 
was friiin snch ideas, by the cmidid admis- 
sion of his hon. frienfl, who acknowledged 
that the efFeot would be rather to increase 
than to diminish ilie influence of the 
crown, and that as a measure of economy 
it would operaie nothing, at least some of 
the main giounds on which this erroneous 
opinion and popular clambur rested, were 
removed : — stripp&.1 of llwse tw'o principal^ 
advantages, the naked Bill must be ac- 
knowledged to be so insignificant in every 
point of view, that it was in reality not 
woith supporting. He trusted, notwith- 
standing he had fallen in with the strong 
seiuirneni exprmied in favour of the Bill 
m former ot< asioiis, that the House woulil 
do him the justice to believe that he now 
resisted it fr<»m a sinceie wish lo preserve 
corduli y between iho two branches of 
the legislature. He therefore opposed the 
aecond reading of the Bill. 

Mr. banker explained, that inasmuch 
as the Bill h coiiiniciided thu abolition of 
certain offices, it was to be comidcred in 
some degree as a niensurc. of economy. 

Tile Char^'cllor vf the Exvlmjuer added, 
that pending any measures lespecting the 
abolition or retorni of existing otficos, he 
had luver oflerevi any opposition, nor 
would he, while he ha<l the tionour to hold 
the oflicc lie now tilled, give any inter- 
ruption to such a proceeding. 

Lord A. Ilamflton pointed out certain 
ofRccs, the aboliiion of which was pro- 
posed, and which made the present a mea- 
sure of public tcoiiomy. The situation 
of the country reiideird il necessary that 
lint a farthing should he ustdcssly expand- 
ed, iurd therefore the Bill should have his 
cordial 'support. 

Sir S. -Homi fy was much surprized at lb«? 
conclusion to which the right hon. the 
Chancellor *of the Exchequer had come, 
since froni„ every thing lie had said he had 
*a very different deieiminaiion.. 
He that the present Bill, which had 

severiK limes received the sanction of 
House, wasbf shght importance ; nor was 
it moK* correct to state, that it had been 
previously carried by popular cladiour. 
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Jt was true that the public bad formed a 
very strong opinion of the iiecessity.of the 
bill ; and the country would learn with 
surprise and disappointment, thal^ the 
Ciiancedor of the Exchequer bad 
night ihiown out w hat he had before sup- 
pot ted; for Uie Heverbion Bill was sug- 
gested by the Imh uioc Cominiitee, whose 
^appointment h.ul bec'ii recoiniueiuied at 
the bt'giij^niiig of the session of 1807, and 
whose labours had been approved at its 
termination, in a Speech from the throne, 
written by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer liiie^elf. Ir was wholly 
erroneous lo iss^n-l that the measure in- 
fiiiigctl 1)11 the prerogatives t/’ the crown, 
sii^ce its very o‘'ject was to preserve its in- 
terests, and to prevent a lavisii and un- 
necebsary expciuliiure. t,r its revenue* 
The granting of pl ices in rever-* on was a 
most improvident mode of rewarding even 
mentorious services, becaii^e the imme- 
diate advantage was exnemely vmall ; and 
the ultimate prospect of a larger profit 
ext/eiiicly uncerioin. “it was doing in- 
ju'sticc both to the king and to the people, 
lo permit the praciice loimer to continue. 
He concluded by exprowMiig hi^astoiiidi- 
ment that the (’bam clloi of the fclx ’he- 
qufr, alter maintaining that the provisions 
were of little impoitance, and censunng 
ail pertinacity in opposition, shouhl sit 
down by expressing his (l(iterniinalion to 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that the only 
hvo members who had spoken against the 
Bill were two vi ly principal reversionists. 
'I'hc measuie ^uovv proposed had always 
been a favourite jiv it h the House and with 
the people, and when their voices were 
united for any constituiionjl object like 
the present, it v\ds undoubtedly the most 
sound policy to ailain the object so much 
desiied. 'I'he right hon. the (hiaticelKir of 
the Exchequer however, thought other- 
wise, and maintained that the measure 
was of little or no importance, although 
populai chmtour had swelled it into mag- 
iiiiuue, ard his only reason for now re- 
sisting it was, his opinion, as opposed to 
that of the whoie that it was loo 

in^ginfii ant to deserve^l tent ion. Had 
the right hon. gentleman, however, or his 
colleagues, consulted their interests or 
theii duty, they would never have thrown 
cold water upon it. It was assumed, too^ 
that it was not a measure of economy* 
But it was rather singuHr tiiat*tlvt& doc- 
trine should be supported by a person who 
hekl the reversion of one of the greatesl 
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places in the gift of the crown. If it 
wanted regalaiion, an answer was imme- 
diately returned, that it could not be al- 
io ■ Why? Because the*Chancellor 
of tile Exchequer possessed the reversion, 
and if it were regulated, economy being 
^ the object, it would doubtless be abolished. 
Did the right hon. geinleman mean to 
aay, that he, silting in his place in that* 
House, was not a practicaUconflfadictiofi 
ot his own assertion ? Another proof might 
be found in the odious appointment of 
colonel M' Mahon to the olfice of Pay- 
master of Widows* Pensions, the abolition 
ol wl^ich had been recommended thirty 
years ago, aild yet there, too, no regula- 
tion was to be allowed; because it 
granted in rever-u>n. If the Chancellor 
of the iOxchequer bad not the expectancy 
of lord AhI»mi* 8 place, it might be inves- 
tigated, ai|d that was a ronjplete.exenipli- 
ficaimii nf what the Chancellor of the 
Exciiequi-r had dtiiied. it w'as admitted 
on ail hands, that these grants inveversion 
were a son ot fm entailing of the prero- 
gative of the crown, and no man who 
wished them to pe aholislied, had any dc- j 
hirt' to diniTnisli thc' prerogative ; the obj**rt j 
\vn> to prevent. de''igping tniiiisieis Iroin i 
gianimg lav<turs to their own in'aiils. He ^ 
Uu-tfed, not wilhstamling ihe speciou'* ar- j 
gmiients euip)o\c‘d, tliai the House of j 
Coiiimous, as the lepre^entatives of the j 
people, would p.i.ssa JJilJ, from which iheir | 
con'iiinenis expected, and w'ould derive 
feiun nnportant benefits, ^ He could anti- 
cipate no di^agieernent between the two 
brafu hi>> ot ihe legislature ufion a subject 
where the re d dyiy o| bcibwu.s -o obvious: 
and under the-e ciicitmstance.s he felt con 
lideni that ihe Lords would cordially join 
in a measure, whicti it was true the Chan- 
cellor of the Ex( iieipii r said was not ini- 
porunt to be done, which the country 
exclaimed vva.s important to he Jnuc, andJ 
which the House declared it was important" 
to do. 

Mr. Giddy thought, that too much had 
been conceded by admitting that this wa.s 
not a measure of economy. He did not 
give his siijiport ta>l»r!^Tiieasure, from any 
idea that it-Wouhi at all contribute to di- 
ininisb the inftuencc of the crown. To 
him it was quite clear, that the plan of 
granting places in reversion biought a 
burden upon thepublic at least three times 
greater than could arise from such places, 
it not giveif in this manner. The circum- 
stance of bestowing these places sometimes 
upon persons even in their infancy, could 
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not, in his opinion, when mentioned out 
ot doors, produce any thing but disgust. 
1| was giving rewards where no feebng of. 
{gratitude, tir sense of ^iaty could exist. 
He thought such places were a blot upon 
the policy of the country ; and, upon 
these grounds, could not refuse Ins assent 
to the measuie. 

Mr. Bastard thought, there wei^ two 
sorts of economy to winch the House* 
should atieod, economy of public expen- 
diture^ and economy of public opinion. 
The public, he bad no doubt, would pay 
I their taxes with much more pleasure, and 
: feel their burdens far lighter, if they were 
{ convinced that the public money was 
j honestly and econoniiCHlIy disposed of. 
j Pailiainciit was** the best judge of what 
l^sliould be in the hands of the crown, and ho 
would protest against any other doctrine. 

Mir John Sebright thought that this sub- 
ject did not draw all its importance from 
the circumstance of its being a favourite 
nwasure with the public. If it vvere re- 
jected now, it would give a proof of in- 
coiisi.sti fu V on the part of that House/ 
which W'ouid not he very creditable to its 
wisdom. I he right bon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer bad said, lb \t it was an 
object of no great importance, and he 
ceitiiinly was not inclined to di.ssenl, with- 
out much hesitation, fi^m any opinion 
which that right hon. genileman might 
express; but he did not think that the 
House ought now to rej« ct tlie measure 
inertdy upon the ground that that right 
lion, gentleman had represented it as a 
martei* of liitle importance. 

Mr. Elifot thought the pinver which 
was giviMi to the crow n, of granting offices 
in reversion, vvas di.sadvaniageoiis to the 
crown Itself, because it aHonled an oppor- 
tunity to inorigAge the ngnl of the suc- 
cessor. He did not mean to contend that 
if would be desirous to aboli.sb the power 
f conferring rewaids for meritt^rious ser- 
vices in reversion, but that tlio.se rew ards 
would be best vested in parliament. He 
agief;d, however, witli the right hoii, gen- 
tleman, that the .subject was not rd'riiuch * 
iTiomejit, under the present state ot things. 

Mr. Ponsonly rose and said ; Sir, 
although 1 have often expressed my sCiitL- 
inents upon this question, 1 cannot refrain 
from troubling the House with a very few 
words. I cannot.at all agree that this is a 
inatier of little importance, on the con- 
trary, it appears to me to be of very consi- 
derable magnitude^ even in an economical 
point of view; because nothing can be 
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more unfit than thatit»houl(l be in the 
ppwar of any minister, when it is corive* 
nientio him to call to his owm aid, that 
money, which ought only tobe'the resourde 
of the crown, and to apply ii to his own 
purposes, so as to carry, by force of influ- 
ence, a measure perhaps highly disagree- 
able, or even injurious, to the nation. The 
conduct pursued by the right hon. the 
^ Chancellor of the Exche«]ueron the present 
occasion, strikes me as somewhat extraor- 
dinary s fortnerly he voted for the Bill, 
because he said it was of little importance : 
now he votes against the Bill, because, he 
Bays, it is of little importance. The same 
reasoh of its being of little importance 
serves his purpose equally well for or 
against the measure, as occasion may re- 
quire. It is not,* however, of such light 
consequence as it relates to the proceed- 
ings of the House, in which it has been so 
repeatedly and unanimously adopted too, 
in conformity to the opinion of the country, 
scarcely Jess unanimous; now, however, for 
the firstr time, it is contended that the Bill 
‘ should be rejected, and llie very reason 
assigned for its rejection, is the very reason 
why it ought to be countenanced. Un- 
doubtedly if this opposition should be 
successful, it will neither be very flattering 
to the consistency or sagacity of the House, 
lyhich has shewn a strong partiality to the 
measure, and lias persevered in it session 
after session, and at the lime when it ima- 
gined its labours would be crowned with 
success, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
steps forward, and, without even any plau- 
sible cause being urged, says that Ite does 
not approve of the Bill, that it is of little 
consequence whether it pa'^scs or not ; 
but that it shall not pass, because it does 
not suit his wishes. If members suffer 
themselves to be so tiifled with, it will cer- 
tainly do little credit to their comisteiicy. 
Of.this 1 am certain, that if the House con- 
sents to it, the public will be by no means 
satisfied with the abandonment of u niea- 
wsure to which they have directed their 
anxious eyes ; they are persuaded th^t the 
measure is a good one, and if it be now 
rejected, they will not fail to attribute it to 
the right cause-^the undue influence which 
the continuance of the practice places in 
the power of the minister^ if the Bill be 
negatived, it umloubtedly will not have the 
eiiedl^f raising the character of the House 
in public estimation. , 

' The Chancellor qf the Exchequer ex- 
plained, that he opposed the Bill ^ the 
ground that the objects to be attained by it 
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were of so little importance, that more in- 
jury might be expected* to result from a 
discordance in the legislature, than from 
its adoption. With regard to what bad 
been said on the economy of the measure, 
his argument was, that at the present mo- 
ment it would produce no saving of the 
public money.^ 

Mr. Elliot likewise explained, that he 
did not hirnsrlf believe the provisions to be 
of much magnitude, but the precedent 
was of much importance. 

A division then took place upon the 
question, That the«Bill be now read a se- 
cond time,**\Vlien the numbers wer^: 


Ayes 5if 

Noes 

Majority agaiir’t the Bill —2 


The House again divided on a Motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, “That 
the Bill be read a second lime upon this 
day six monilis 

Ayes 55 

No^s 52 

Majority V .V. — 3 

It was then moved, “ That this House 
do now adjourn,'' upon nhich vhird divi- 
sion took place : 

Ayes 45 

Noes 5D 

Majority against the Motion — Ii 


List of the Mujovity and also of the Mino^ 
rity, on the Motion for the Heoond Read'- 
in^ of the liitl. 

Majority. 

Ashbiirnham, Hon. G, Morgan, 8ir C. 

Apsley, Lord. Palmerston, IjOrd. 


Beaumont, Col. ^ 
Barne, S. 

Bickerton, Sir II 
Browne, H. 

Carew, P. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Croker, J. W. 
Disbrowe, Col. 
Desart, Lord. 

Fane, Gen. 
Fil/.harris, Lord. 
Fitzgeral'l, W. 
Goiirhoiirn, H. 
Gilibs, Sir V. 
Hamilton, Hans. 
Hill, Sir G. 

Moliurd, G. 
Kenrick, J. 
Lov^tlier, Lord. 
Lushingtoii, S. R. 
Lockhart, L. J. 
Leslie, €. P. 

Long, C. 

Lygon, Hon. W. B. 
Montagu, M. 


Perceval, Ut. Hon. S. 
Peei, Sir R, 

Peel, R. 

Pole, Wellesley. 
Hochfort, G. ^ 
Robinson, M. 
Robinson, J. 

Robinson, Hon. F. 
Roise, G. 

Ryder, Rt-IlomR. 
Strahan, A. 

Sint;leton, 31. 

Siiitoii, M. ' 

Stilling, Sir W. 
SiinitLJ.H. 

Swann, H. 

Somerset, Lord C. 
Thom |i8ou, Sir T. 
Tiiynne, LonI J. 
Vefiker.R. H.a - 
Ward. R. 

WharfonI R.' 
Wellesley, R. 
Yarmouth, Lord. 
Yorke, Rt. Hon. C-'* ^ * 
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Mmority, 


Abercromby, Hon. J. 

T.Amb, Hon, W. 

Adanp^ C. 

Lemon, Sir W. 

Babiggton, H. 

Bankes, H. 

Lefevre, S. 

Martin, 11. 

Bankes, W. 

Macdonald, J. 

Bastard, J. P. • 

Moore, P. 

Bourne, 1^. 

Montgomery, Sir H. 

Itenyon, H. 

Myers, T 4 

Biddulph, H. 

Piggotf? Sir A. 

Brougham, If. 

Pochin, C. 

Burrell, Sir 0. 

Ponthicu, J. 

Colborne, R. 

Ponsonby, G. 

Combo, H. C. 

JPonsonby , Rt. Hon.G. 

Elliott, Rt. Hod. W. 

PowerfR. 

Fane, ,f. 

Rumilly, Sir S. 

Fellowes, \. 

Savage, F. 

Frankland, Col. 

Sharp, JL • 

Folkestone, Vise. 

Sinclair, G. 

Giddy, H. 

Scott, C. 

Grenfelh P. 

Sumner, G, 

Oilcs, H. 

Trcmayne, G. H. 

Cower, Earl. 

Tierney, lit. Hon. G. 
Thornton, H. 

Haniiitoti, Lord A. 

Horner, F. 

Vernon, J. G* 

Hume, W. 11. — 

Whitbread, S. 

Hutchinson, C. 

W/nn, C. W. 

Johnstone, G. 

Kemp, 

Wrottesley, II, 


Bill to repeal Ar^ 39 tit Em/abeth 
AGAINST Lewd and Wandering Persons 
PRETENDING TO BE SoLDlEUS Oft MARI- 
NERS.] Sir S, Romillif rose to move for 
jeave to bring in a Bill to repeal the Act 
of the 39th of Elizabeth, which constituted 
it a capital offence, punishable wi^h death, 
in soldiers and sailors foiyid begging in 
the streets. The hon. and learned gcn> 
tlenian conceived there could^lje no objec- 
tion to remove (]rom the statute book an 
act of this nature, which went to inflict a 
capital punishment pn persons of this de- 
scription, who were wandering or begging 
about the streets, without a pass from 
their commanding officers. The law had 
not, to be sure, been acted upon since the 
l 6 tb of Charles, which lust statute con- 
tinued it, nor would the House deem it ex- 
pedient to continue acts which, in the pre- 
sent times, never could be acted upon. 
Mr. Justice Blue kstone,ijp lets woik refer- 
ring to this statut^o^fJi^ll^aid, it was '' a 
disgrace to the legislature.” Being on 
the subject of the penal laws, he would 
take this opportunity of stating, that it 
was not his intention at this moment to 
bring forward any of the bills which he 
had formerly done. In so refraining, he 
had not in the least altered bis opinion as 
to the necessity of amending criminal ^ 
cod Cl Borwti bis perseverance or patience | 
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exhausted. ‘He wished not to weary the 
House by ^ bills which, from what* had 
transpired; itere was no chance or proba* 
inlity of pSssing tlie other House. He 
trusted, however, that the prejudices 
which now operated would subside, and in 
a little time be so removed as to a^onl 
him the opportunity of persevering with 
effect. Perhaps in the mext ses^roW he , 
should bring the subject again under the 
consideration of the House. He then 
moved* for leave to bring in a Bill to repeat 
the Act of the 39th of Elizabeth, agaih^ 
lewd and wandering persons pretending to 
be Soldiers or Mariners. 

Mr. Frankland rose to second the mo- 
tion, and went injo some detailed observa- 
tions upon the act which it was intended 
V> repeaf. Me maintaineil that Mr. Justice 
Blackstonc had not asserted that the law 
in question was a disgrace to the legisla- 
ture, but that it was a disgrace to the sta- 
tute book, and the distinction, he contend- 
ed/was an important one. Since the time 
of Blackstonc, however, that act hid been ^ 
virtually repealed by the 32d of the King. * 
The hon. member argued upon the neces- 
sity of the act at the time it was provided-, 
and read the preamble of it, which Stated 
that divers lewd, immoral and dangerous' 
persons, contemning all religion, did wait-^ 
der up and dowm the country, weaponed 
and in troops, in the guise of soldiers ^nd 
sailors, disgracing those honourable cha- 
racters ; that divers heinous murders arid 
other offences were committed by them, 
and that unless some provision was enacted 
by the* legislature to preyent those enor- 
mous evils, the consequences to the com- 
munity must be dFcadfui. This, he conti- 
nued, was the state of the Country at that 
time, and in a similar state almost every 
country in Europe was at the same period; 
armed banditti infested the public roads; ' 
Land the act in question was to be consider-' 
ed rather as a legislative declaration of- 
war against persons of desperate practices;' 
than an act of parliament. The hdii.^ 
member then entered into the precise ob-t ' 
jects of the act, and the miserable 
lies of the times which called for its 
ment. He thought it did not dlUgraCe 
the statute book, but was one of ifeceSsary ' 
but mild coercion ; yet be willirtgly sup- 
ported the- motion of his hon.- Und learned ^ 
friemi for its repeai. ' - ' 

Mr. Lockhart thought the hon. gentle- 
man had misconceived his hon. and learn- 
ed friend, whose 'argument went to the 
disgrace of ^ having such a statute on . 
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the books iii the present state of society. 

Sir»6'. Romilly observed that tbe hon. 
gentleman seemed to have a venera- 
tion for the statute of Elizabeth. Bu\ 
this was not the only statute of that 
queen which must be considered a dis> 
grace for there was one he could refir 
the hon. gentleman to which made it 
a felonious act in any person found in 
^ihe company of the persons denominated 
Egyptians* There was another, which 
niade it felony to commune with the De- 
vil. The inflammatory language of these 
acts was borrowed frorn her predecessors, 
IVIary, and Hmry the eighth. With re 
spect to the statutes, he had looked into 
them as narrowly as his abilities would 
allow, and he would assert that the i6th 
of Charles continued this ac^ for it ex^ 
pressly said, it shall be continued till 
parliament makes some other law on the 
subject.^’ The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman thought men's lives should not 
be subject to such laws. 

Leave was then given to bring in the Bi (1. 

Penttentiarv Houses.] Mr. Secre- 
tary Jly^/cr rose to .state to sir Samuel 
Romilly, that the Committee who were 
i|OW sitting to inquire into the propriety 
and utility of erecting Penitentiary Houses, 
would not have leisure to extend their in- 
quiries, according to the wish of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, into the efl'ects 

E >duced by transportation to Botany 
y ; but he Should move that it be an 
instruction to the conunittee to examine 
into the state of the Hulks, and lo*report 
thereon as to any improvements which 
might be adopted. If, -however, the hon. 
and learned member should vyish to move 
for another Committee to inquire into the 
effects produced by. transportation to Bo- 
tany Bay, he should not oppose the mo- 
tion. But it was highly expedient that 
the committee should proceed first in 
thei^ inquiries .respecting the Hulks, as 
thc^>8iae and perhaps the number of Pe- 
niten(4ary Houses, would depend^opon 
the circumitances of^ that mode of punish- 
ment being abolished or not. 

Sir S. EomiUy intimated his intention 
of moving, on Wednesday, for a Coni- 
mittee to inquire into the pro^ 

duced by transportation to Botany Bay* ' 

HOUSE O# LORDS. 
Monday, Fehrueny 10. ^ 

Vote of Thanks to Loiu> 


TON, CAF*feHjfe or ClUPAD RoDUf- 

co.] The Karl ot Liverpool riSse in pur- 
suance nf\notice to move the TJi^nka of 
the Hou»e*to lord WT^Hington/ h>it the 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo.^ In the con- 
sideration of questions of this nature, 
theie were two points his lortMiip ob- 
served, which more panicularly called 
‘for attemiop, namely, the nnportance of 
the plac# wrosted from the enemy, and 
the value of the effort used to obtain pos- 
session of it. He did not mean to say, 
that either bf these might not, in some 
cases, be a spfficieist ground for voting 
the Th nks ofthe House, but in th,e pre- 
sent instance, both considcA^ations com- 
bbied to call upon the House to confer 
that high honour. Of the importance 
oi Ciudad Rodiigo, there could be no 
dftubt; it was the only fortres-. of note 
on the norlli-easiein frontier of Foriiigal, 
and on the north-western Irontierof Spain. 
It was originally erecU'd by the Spa- 
niards asfapoint of defence against any 
invasion from Po»‘mgal,*and also as a place 
of arms to facilliate offensive opcialions 
in that country, and tbA\^Cjrcuiii'!lance» 
connected with rhe current liTihe river 
on which it was placed, reiideied it in 
both points of view highly important. 
By its capture, the defence of Poitugal 
wa.s rendered complete, and at the .same 
time a way was opened into almost the 
centre of Spain. ^Having lhas mentioned 
the importance of this fortress, he thought 
it nece.ssary lo^staie a few circumstances, 
to shew why the captuie of it liy tho ene- 
my in 18 10 •could not be prevenied. It 
w^as well known, as slated by the French 
commander in chief hlm^elL that the 
French force destined for the attack on 
Portugal, was 1 10,000 men ; of this force 
27,000 laid siege to Ciudad Rodngb. 
Lonl Wellington at that linic had only 
with him 17,000 British, and 14,000 Por- 
tuguese, the latter completely untried. 
The British commander in chief never 
lost sight of the importance of relieving 
the placit, if pos.sible, and to the la.H mo- 
ment had thn. .q^xt in view, but the 
Portuguese troop?m«l^ thfen complelely 
untried, it became a con.sideratk)n o( pru- 
dence how far it was advisable try 
them under circumstances peculiarly dis- 
advantageous; It was also to be consider- 
ed, |hat. the allied army must fought 
the enemy with the Atcueda in their 
rear, and Utat even if they Had defeated 
the covering army, still, with the .river in 
thiiir rear, and embarrassed as they nexes- 
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wily Would 1)6 with woundedx it waa oioj la poriagl^l. ^ The enemy no longer vautit- 
thandoubtflitwhethcrany advaniage^oul ed of wiperihrity, no longer boasted of 
thQ» be gained. The defence of l^rtugs drWhvg %il^b troopis into the sea, it being 
was also of thegrj^est importance; it w« nbw apparw to all the world, that with 
not ^tely one p^m that was to be at British hearts in British bosoms we main- . 
tencmd to, but the ultimate defence of tb tained a decided superiority in whatever 
^ country, and lord VVellrngton being cei elenW^t wc fought.— The capture of Ciir* 

^ tain tjiial he could effectually defend Poi dad Rodrigo, whilst it was of essential ini* 
lugal having resort to the lines of Tor- , portance to those great interests which we 
res Vedras, it was essential iiei to run the were engaged in suppeA-ling, waS a blW • 
hazard of wasting unprohta&ly the troopi to the enefi^y 'which ke did not expect, 
through whom that defence was^tb bi TtVas not possibly that Ciudjid * 

made. After marshal Masseira had re Rodrigo could have been taken in 1 1 days, 
treated from I^rtug|l, lord Wellington^ The calculation made upon scientific rules 
attention was again called td Ciudad Rod was, that it might hold out for Uif or 25 
rigo, but his operations in that quarter wen days. Lord Wellington, hpwever^ was 
interrupted by those of the enemy in Es aware of the importance of ^rapidity, and 
tremadura, to which province the pressdn the most unparalleled exertions were 
of the war was necessarily for a time re- made, which were hapnily crowned With 
moved. Subsequently to the cessation o ‘ •succesa. The enemy had not the slight- 
tliese movements, other circumstances ope est expectation of such an event, ana he 
rated to delay the attack upon Ciudac knew that marshal Marmoht c^cubted rn 
Rodrigo. It was well known that then being in good time ,on the 29th of 
was no bridge over the Agueda pear Ciu< iiuary to relieve the pfabe — for which por-* 
dad Rodrigo, e»iept the bridge of the pose the French commander was collect* 
place itself ; and at certain seasons of the ing troops from dilferent quarters, and to, 
year, the river was so much swollen by do this necessarily weakened the force 
the mounMflVtHfroiyeiits, that ft became im- in other parts.-— Whether, therefore, they 
practicable to throw any bridge over it. considered the importance of the place 
Lord Wellington also^udged it expedient, itself, the indefatigable exertion^ bi^d to 
before laying siege to Ciudad Rodrigo, to achieve its capture in BO short a timeA or 
have Almeida as a depot, fur which pur- the importance of the success with a view 
pose it was necessary that the lortifications to further operations which were planned 
should be restored, and he was* happy to by lord Wellington, he thought their lorcf* 
state that Almeida was now in a respect- ships must agree that the commander and 
able state of defence. — In the capture ol the army deserved their thanks. W^hats 
Ciudad Rodrigo there were many circum- ever opinions there might exist as to the 
stances which must be highly satisfactory, policy of our* operations in Portugal, he , 
When the enemy laid siege to it in 1810, thougnt there could bt; no diifelrence of 
they tom pleied^he investment on the lOth opinion as to the 'skill and ability of the 
of June, and the place did not surrender commander in chief, or the bravery and 
by capitulation till the 11th of July, spirit of the army which her commanded. 
Xiord Wellington invested the place on the Justice, as well as policy, demanded that 
8th of January, and this, it should be rc* Hhey should uphold the honour and the 
membered, under all the disadvantages of character of our commanders and our ar- 
a siege, in the depth of winter, and- the* mios. To tlo this was true policy; for let 
place was taken by storm on^the J9th of it not be forgotten, that to our officers and 
that month. In recounting this, it was a to our army, who soskilftilJy and so Ujave- 
subjeCt of no’ ordinary satisfaction to ob- ly defend^ Portugal and defeateef-^the 
serve the skill and ability manifested by enemy, we must be indebted, if the neccs- 
ihe engineers and ^i^^afPlillery. Tjius sity should arise, for the defence of our 
completing the prdOfVhai in every branch 1 own shores. His lordship concluded by 
of q.ur military Service our superiority was moving the Thanks of the House to gene* 
dedidedly mantfesti— our infantry, our ca- ■ ral lord viscount Wellington, for the skill, 
▼aJry, our engineers, our artillery, our ! ability, and inifefatigable exertlotis, and 
coimnissariat, all were proved to bide- i consummate Wisdom manWosted by him in* 
cidedly superior-Mi seperidtity vesatring , the.siego of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
from a wise) system at home &rribd into | This! motion wee agfm to «rw, dw. fa 
practice by the wisdom, the skill, and ; were alsb motions of /jmanks to lieutenant 
the ci^rtionsof our commander in chief genemt Thomas Qfirahain; second 
(VOLXXI,) i 12^1 ' 
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niiuid^ and the other general ofheers, and 
to the engineers of- the royal corps of ar- 
tillery, and the officer's of the rbyal artil- 
lery, and Portuguese artillefj^ ; likewise 
an acknowiedgment of the services of 
the n«m -commissioned officers and soldiers. 
— Tlie eai I of Liverpool took the opportu 
nity in the course of moving the votes of 
Thanks, to pay a tribute to the merits of 
. major general Mackinnoii, who unfortu- 
nately icil at Ciudad Rodrigo; and to ex- 
press a hopi^/that the Monument to 
erected to his memory would be as lasting 
as his fame. The Tlmriks were ordered 
to be communicated by (he Lord Chan* 
cellor. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, February 10. i 

Vote op Thanks to Loitft Wellington. 
—Capture of Cjudad Rodrigo.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and sard ; 
Sir; ill consequence of the notice which 1 
gave a Ibiy days ago, 1 ri.se to call the at- 
tention Gf the [louse to a subject well de- 
serving its distinguished notice, the con- 
duct of lord Wellington and the troo|j.s 
under his orders, at the late capture of the 
important fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
of suggesting to it the propriety of mark- 
ing this achievement with its 'warmest 
jihanks and most sincere approbation. 
Although some doubt may be entertain- 
ed, whether the consummate skill, iiidu.s- 
try, adroittiess^'and Judgment of the com- 
mander in chie^ or the energy, gallantry, | 
and iea\ of the farces have reflected th- 


The House is doubtless aware of the 
iransactrons which occurred during the 
short pisriod whioh. was occupied in per- 
forming thjs brilliant ei^loit, and there- 
fore 1 will only notiob' lhem geneiglly* 
On the 8tb January, lord Wellington com- 
pletely. invested, and on the same day 
broke .ground, before- the citj^ The 
I^French, in the time in which tbe^ occu- 
pied the ibrtress, had employed them- 
selves ill malfiug considerable and impor- 
tant additions to its strength— they 'bad 
erected several new redoubts, particularly 
on the hill of St. JhVanoisco, connected 
with the pladi by a chain of convents, 
fortified by palisadoes and other judicious 
means of defence. By this circumstance 
tlAi approach to the place by a besieging 
army was rendered much im^re difficult ; 
but lord VVeliington immediatei)' com- 
menced operations by a successful attack 
upon Sail Francisi o, by a body nf troops 
headed by lieut. coL Colville, and the fust 
parallel paving been thus commenced, 
the place itself was o^niverted into a 
redbubt. From the yih to the 1 3th January 
the operations were continued, and on the 
night of the last mcntioa6^*=*jVi^the con- 
vent of Samta Cruji, Which communicated 
with Ibe body of the Ibrtress, was taken 
by surprise by general' Graliain'^thus 
irotecting most eflcctnally the right wing 
of the allicil army. On the 1 4th the con- 
vent of iSan Francisco was attacked, cap- 
tured by lieut. col. Colville, and the 
suburbs entered and taken possession of by 
the British troopc, . From the l5th to the 
I yih the works were continued, and the 


greatest honour qn British arms; yet I >econd paraint'l was completed. The 
am pp.suadcd there will be no diflcrence batteries during this period had through- 
of opinion in at coiding that the.se two cir- out kepH up a warm fire, and had made a 
Oumsiaiiccs iiiiittd, cast a splendour round considerable impression on the walls, in 
the laurels of the allied tr<)op>, which will which two breaches had been opeOed, 
fully entitle them on ihi.s occasion to that ^ conceived by the enterprising commander 
proud distinction which they have fre- in chief to be at that time practicable, 
qu^ruiy received before from parliament, although such regular approaches tow'ards 
and will raise for iheiii claims to new dis- the. city had not yet U'.en made, as are 
tinctipns, if I may so express myself, to usual in undertakings of this arduous na- 
add yet further lustre to the brilliancy of lure. Lord Wellington,- with the assist- 
their glory.,, I believe that the ptsce- ance of; (li^ genef3ils,’ deemed .an assault 
dents are rare (perhaps this is the only adv^ab)e««-and*cu^ 4 WipiD view the situa- 
oue], in which an enterprize of this kindj^tion of Goth, annieaT^e means of attack 
bas been made the subject of particular possessed by tile' ope, and the^ ideaua .of 
notK .0 by the House, jbut I am cdiilident. tlefCnCe mi 'andoy^ice byv the otKfr, 
the H<3 U!>c will feel.thatt^re are onj^ftk determined that the assault should^ be. 
occasion circumstances oif ^ocli.'a nawe.|,lDade^ft^ nightfall op the 1 0th of January, 
as to render the proptiafy of 4$ obvious, i |Pie a|dj«ia|!t waa'mad^ 
and even to justify a' Vote of TK^ik^had. kn thO two right cplurons^ 

it been a solitary instance, in which ifeoy’' lieOt. bol. major 

had been conferred. ^ was furihed of Major- . 
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g«heral M'Ki^non's division. ThefoaYlh ,*Rodj:.if6 after it had been most materiallv> 
column/ under major-general Crtufbrd* sirengih<»|^ by ail the military Kkill 
was directed do make an attack oh the which th^^tch engin^^^ aeknow- 
breacjies to the (ei^ and genttral Pack^s l^ged to on the 8tb January, and 

brig^e formed’ All these ope*- on the- 19th Jahtiary the British army 
rations succeeded, and one of t{||^ beyond took pc^se^isibtf^ ; having beeif engagf>d 
^expecution, general Pack ^Sfing ^con- onlyd>irtlve days in commencing and com* 
verted the false attack he was directed to pletingitbi^ir works^ and in accomplishing 
raakeinto asuccessful enterprise, and by his their glorious project What is the fact 
vigorous proceedings taking pris<^ner8>'all with . regard to the FrencK army^ when it 
who vetitured to resist his progress. ^ Thus sat doivn before the. same place, nor deft* 
in Jess than half an hour from the* com- cikpt in any oC the ordinary means of au 
mencement of the assault, the British tacit, afid by far more numerous than the 
army, with uncMuntec^ intrepidity, forced allied army ? It is true, that tint garrirfon/ 
its way into the centre of4bc city, and on the present occasion, fwas' smaller in' 
reduc^ the ^enemy to, the ueecsKity of number, but far superior in discipline, v 
surrendering a fortress he had vainly at- being composed of the most experienced 
tempted with his utmost exertions to rd- and tried sqjdiess of the French army, 
tain. , among whoi% were t-ngipeers, who, with 

Unfortunately for the country, but Consummate skill and al>ility, directed the 
' more especially for the army, general employment oPevery means of resistance 
JVPKiiinon, in leading on that portion of that could be devised. Marshal Massena 
the forces placed under his orders, was sat down before ibe'-pbee bn the 1 1th of 
killed* by the accidental explo^oii of a June, 1810, broke gren^d on the 13th, 
magazine he was«f)proaching; and 1 am opened his ftre on the 24th, and the place 
certain that thre House will not hesitate* a did not surrender until the lOift July, , 
moment in concurring with me in think- comprehending a space of thirty days 
ing, that th^uf-iifappy loss should be fob | nployed by t^e French, in investing, at* 
lowed by that mark of respect, aftectioii | tacking, and obtaining the same fortress, 
and gratitude unquesdonably due to the which subsequently, much improved and 
remains pf an ofticcr so gallant and ex- strengthened, yielded to British ihtre- 
perienced in the field ol battle, and so pidity after a siege of only twelve days, 
amiable and virtuous in his private circle. The facts, as simply detailed, give to thef 
I shall therefore propose, that a Monument House a much more just impression of the" 
be erected to his memory. — General Crau- almost unexampled churage and ability 
fui‘d also was severely woniuled,«and, ac- displayed in this achievetpent, than any 
cording to the dispatch of* lord Welling- language of mine can possibly cmivey. { 
ton, the service, to the honour of which believe there is scarcely a gentledian in 
he has so much contribuled,%ay he lung the House who has not bad some opphr* 
deprived of hi» example and assistance, runity, hy means of priyaJte communica* ' 
In the list of the wounded 1 am likew'ise tions from those were eye witnesses 
sorry, to include the name of major-general of rite scene, of properiv estimatuig this 
Vsindeleur. brilliant conqucKt, in wliicb every ^ lopaf 

These transactions it will be obvious circumstance was taken advantage of by 
to conmpm- observation, as j[ staud in the general^ and his judicious views se« 
theppeuibg, are inarked^with distingutsh' < conded hy t^czealous support and /ieie'r* 
cd aiui.aifnost singular merits; 1 say it ' mined gallantry of those whom he com* 
will be obvious to common observation, niamled. , • . . ' ‘ 

because persun»'iiiiae^Uft\tn ted,, like my/ I know nol if it be nece«^ry for mi? to ‘ 
self, wHh..tiiHiiary tacticsyTViJl find them- sobiiwi to- the House ^a»y further obiferva- 
selVes greatiy|a^tetlj^^^ )he tiom upon this subject, being satisfied tte 

value of this by bavjii^,an^ ihe impression upon the mifid* bf every ^ 

opppvlunityjo Cdi^p'are, these bWourkble ^nif^oiber wJU bp;; 

with those^bf ;d >>irt>rfar j aUjt^lr dlfecild' that jit will lie iir'vtflin tor to to 
against' the ' ai^ •.tbe;..Housk- ''i 

and ibe 49bntr^, hppttr jtlJb p.fesfeinit^ in; the pre- 

sipb/ possess^ the p^iair; fifty, 

forming^a conti^ o^^«pprdb*t,roj|i4^|j^ 

vour of our^gillJp^tfrnay;i fitmp 

ioii> 
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country and their allies* 1 shall therefore goften among the list of those who liod 
consent ii^self with moving* *<That the signally distinguished theniBelves. He 
Thanks pr this noMie be given to geneial was one of three l/i others who had ve- 
lord Tiscoont Wellington, Ibir the <JkVl, ceived among them ehveti wounds*. The 
derision, indefatigahle exertions, and con* late sir John Moeie had ewessOd hi^high 
summate judgment oiahifested by bim in opinion ef this bravo omcer> Who bad 
liie recent siege of Ciudad Kodrtgo, by served and suffered in hts country’s cause 
whirh that important fortress has been as much as any man in the army* 
wicitedAom the enemy in the short space General ho^t paid a high compliment 
of eltivi.!! days.'^ to the ti^lents of lord Weliington/ in Whom 

General TarUton srr ended the motion, the army had perfect confidence,whetber be 
and begged to add a few cOX precisions etf was acting on the defensive, or leading his 
fuJmiratioa, flowing, not merely from bis troops to the attack. Another reason 
Ups, but dictated bj' his heart. It was which nidund him, to conour tn this vote 
impossible, he sad, to add any thing, by was* the incitement it would be to young 
VilUaiicy of des( ription, to the lustre of intn yet uiidcteimined to^comm^hce a 
the lite tiaiisaction , but as the oldest ge- career of glory in the army, when they 
Dtial in that Hou<»e, howi^ed to point held in piospect the honourable toward 
out ill It some chaiacterisSic mirks of u Inch was n ^ bestowed. 

British gallantly. Whether the skill oV Tne Vote of Thanks to loid Wellington 
the commandei in chief, or the bravery of was then passed, ncm. con, as were also 
his troops were referred to, he defnd any the following 

nation to produce an example of similar Kesolved, new. coii. "2 That the thanl ^ 
splendour, of troops so steady within arms, of this House, be giien to lieut. general 
or so silent in attacks made under covei Thomas Gi abarn| second in corumdnd, to 
of the night. If the Uader of any of am li^ut. general Thomas Pic ton, major-ge^ 
columns were disabled, the tftorts of his iieial the hon Chailes CoUilie, major^ke* 
troops were not relaxed.^ When what ncral ttohert Craufurtf,' ^fjUV^r-geneial 
was technically called *Mhe forlorn hope’' John Vandeieui, and to colonel Dennis 
Waste be formed foi the put pose of the Pack, UrigadiLi-gertlral in the Portuguese 
assault, instead of 350 volunteers, which semee, for their distingni'-hed exertions 
were required, no hss than 700 men in- duiuig iht recent «>tege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
etantly offered themsehes iiom only two whicn was gloriously terminated by the 
regiments. He would not waste the time successful assault of that important fortress 
of the House by iuilher dilation, since it upon the e\emng of the I9th of Jauuaiy 
was impossib^ for the genius, the elo- last 3 * To the officers of the British 
quiiice, the research, oi the memory, of and Portuguese *toices who so nobly led 
all Its members to produce an achieve- the allied tioop? to the assault of Ciudad 
meat, whose glory at ail equalled the Rodrigo upon the evening of the IPlhof 
splendour of the capture of Ciudad Rod- Januaiy last, and bi ought the siege to a 
/> ^ speedy and successful termination by ex- 

Mi. C Adams made a single observa- ertions of ^hc most signal yaloui and in- 
ttdb, in which he suggested the propriety teiligence. 4-. To the officers belong- 
ol conferring ^oine additional mark of gra- ing to the corps of royal tEuigineers, 
titude lord Wellington* and to the officeis belonging to the 

Sir Ji. MomipmeTy was pfoceedhig to royal artillery and Portuguese artillery, 
^otice some misrepresentation '^of what he serving under the command of^lofii via* 
the question of voting thanks count Wellingtoii at the recent Ihige of 
to Ibrd Mtmo, wlien he was interrupted Ciudad Podn^go^ for the professional 
by the tkEmker# who infovmed hint that ability and indefetigable sfeal displayed 
auch a su^ect wholly irrelevant to Ac ^ tfiem the operation. 5 . 

bsfo/o fhd House. That this Hdbsedoch most highly acknow* 

Mr. Huidu^ observei], that what he wnd approve of the cbstmgtitihnd 

was about to rdmork might be irir^levant bravery, aettV bod diici|riine so conipi- 
also, bm he conld nnt help inquiring^why ■ coously displayed by the non-comoiis^ 
i^niwets had hot-fihposed p Vote eioned^ms and soldicraof the British 
Thah^s to general Htlb'^jEbr the defeidMMi| nnd ^hii^ese fohcea employed in tlio 
gwral ^rd, at M^fWa^ ^ fttWauU W Ciudad Rodrigo upon 

Mr. ^jgrttMng of the Iptb pf January last, 

we of ^apl€d shmtU i d. ^ House doth KgUy aclutow* 
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ledge md u^roYe of the good eendiict^ 
spirit of eimronze, patience and peMe^ 
verance manifested by the other genifiral 
office, officers^ non^commisfioneci of- 
itcea, and soldiersl^onging to the British 
dtul Portuguese forces which served under 
^the command of general lord vtocount 
Wellington iir the recent siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo,^* * j 

Ordered, That Mr. Speaker dp si^tfy" 
the eaid ftesolutienfi to general lord vis- 
count Wellington ; and that lord viscount 
Wollington be desired to signify the same 
to the generals cornmandtng the allied 
armies at the Jste siege alia capture of 
CiuddH Rodino. 

Hf*mired, nem, eon. That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, That he will be gta- 
Ciously pleased to give directions, that 
a monument be erected in the Cathedial 
Cnurch of 8t Paul London, to* the me 
mory of rnajoi -general Heniy Mackinnon, 
who fell glonotmly on the iQth oi^.T inuary 
last in the assauhFof C i^dad Rodiigo, fiy 
Which that fortress wu wrested from flu 
possession of the enemy ; and to assui e 
his Royal ^ttgf/nkss that this House will 
make good the expuici attending the 
same. * 

Mr Eobn's Motion for a (’ommittee 
ON THE CIVIL List Ub\fni/e.] Mr Aden 
rose to mako his promised motion on this 
subject. It was, he said, a principle not 
to be departed from, that all applications 
to parliament for an increase of the Civil 
List, should be appeals to ^e justice ra- 
ther than to the ^nerosity of the House 
The civil list was intended to meet the 
expeiues incident to the suppoit of the 
dignity* power, and splendour of the royal 
establishment It was independent of 
parliament on the one hand, and caUu- 
lated on the other to preserve the people 
from additional burthelki^ When once 
limited by parliament, iC was the duty of 
tliose who superinu nded and controled its 
expenditure/ to square their measures with 
the aliowattoe given, apdU was not tor 
parliamentito .keep p^^t^cTwith their ex- 
travagance. He wm aware that ciretioi* 
stapeos might arise to render aagmenla' 
tion necessary, hdt in that case it was the 
duty of the Hodsh e^^amfiie wjhcther 
lAiat arose from a or 

Irpm mere idje‘ eapAvalfin^e, 
ought to mo thrtai idhT 
and not grant a^kfoos. Which 
neoesaary ^by ^ fi(|jd[€% W»h 
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fee1tii|n the House had acted in 
when Aki^Addmgton wished to augoient 
the dvtl 4 m ^ Ho had moved for 4lie ap- 
piilntoientdra commiuee, which sit a^ 

I made several reports, lb some branches 
recosaoionding further payalKbts, mothers 
retronohment. According to these re- 
ports, the cml list was augmented m the 
sum of dO,OOOf* aod further by the taking 
away charges formerly Ibeanng opoit it, 
to the amount of 138,000/. more; Tito 
Hovse had also in the lote bills, but with^ 
out mquriy or investigation, added 
ta0,000/. to the civil list. It Was his in- 
tention to call the attention oTlbe House 
to these circumstances, and toshew^iow 
far the exp'ences of this lut bad exceeded 
the estimates since 1804* His purpose 
was to shew that the funds were not ma* 
haged with proper economy. The civil 
list revenue was divided into nirfe classes. 
The first, consrstingof salaries to the royal 
family, was liable to no variation, except 
from the increase or decrease of their 
iiumbei, and it had accordingly diminish- 
ed in amount, owing to the late death of 
one of the princesses. The second clasg 
was of a simitar destription, contamingtho 
salaries to the Ijord^^hancellor, the 
Speaker of the House V Commons, and 
the Judges, and cobsequently snsce^plible 
of no variation The third class was sala^ 
ries to ministers at foreign courts. This 
headi in 1804, was estimated at 1 12,330/. 
and was of a nature to lessen with the 
diminished extent of our foireign iclationa. 
Its other head consisted of pensions to mi- 
lusters, in retirement. The expences of 
these two Hems taken together, mve beknv 
the estimate, though they hkd increased 
during the last three years, he believed, 
from the increased number of new appoint- 
ments. In the fourth class the greatest 
excess had taken place ; namely, for ap- 
proved bills of trades-peopie and artiflceis. 
This head Was, in 1804, estimated at 
172,000/ ; hut in 1806> it amoiinted to 
200,000/ This great excess arose in Jhe 
departments of the Lord Chamberlain and 
the I3did Steward. The Lord Chamber* 
laia’e expenditure had been estimated at 
05,000/. but in 1605, it rose to more than 
double tbat sum, being 133,000/. And in 
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subi^ittcd to.ihe Lord Chamberlain, aud 
to TrOMiiry, ^nd also enacteda variety 
of other ei^K^elieiit cbecks. He lushed to 
koow, if th^ regulations had been 
tended to ? Thb Very first charge in the 
paper before them was fora Gothic 

entrance to tba Treasury; whichsis a 
building, as eve^y body knows, that has 
no style, or .character of architecture 
r about it. But tRis was a trifling matter, 
compared with others. The repairs for 
WindSEbr for four years .amounted ti> 
55j000tf ftnd.furudofJ for the same'^palacc 
70,0t)0f. , 'These undoubtedly appeared 
very large sums; but he might be told, 
4bat AViudsor bciiig peculiarly the royal 
resilience, the expences could hot he mea- 
sured on a common scale. If Windsor, 
however, was the royal residence, Ken- 
sington was no^; for the expences of 
Kensington, he sttw 25,OOOL charged, and 
for will'll ? U was not for building a 
house suitable 'to thp residence of one of 
the junior branches of the royal family, 
but ineieiy for repairing and altering the 
^ suit of 'apartments occupied by the duke 
of Kent ! Sixteen thousand pounds were 
also expended in altering and repairing 
apartments forth^princess of Wales ; and, 
in adilition to tilt, there was a charge of 
6(i,000f. for furniture, malcing in the whole 
a surir.pf nearly 100,000/, expended for 
' repairing and furnishing two sets of apart- 
ments was most willing to contribute 
liberally to every thing consistent with the 
splendour of, royalty; but when pailia- 
ment gave suc|t allowances to these royal 
personages, and some of them alsp held 
high aii$ lucratke oiFices, it was not right 
to pass over such matters without inijuiry, 
and the enactment of further checks, if 
those already imposed were found to be 
inaufliicient. . With regard to the Lord 
Steward's department, it* Was estimated* iiv 
180^ at<.75,000/. the following year it was 
]!2|9,000/. a little more economy had, 
iildeed,^,,rpre vailed in the next year, but 
' within lh$ last three years the* expendi- 
ture had Again increased. Last year, one 
of glooov and ’.despondency on account 
of the illness of; his Majesty, it would have 
been expected'.to be much diminished; 
belt on the contrary, it amounted to 
1 15,424/. an excess which could hot be 
accounted for by the depreciation pf the 
curren^i^yhich, even by alarmists, could 
not ]b||||plten at 60’ per cent. In. his opi^ 
reform was . het^ 0 S$ary ia this 
depaitmeat^Althoui^ ; many .of;: these ^ 
things taken separately woril J 


detailing, yet when put together the 
amount, was very serious. It might be 
said I'hat it was dillicijdt tosuggest reforms ; 
but it wpuld not be diihcult to carry into, 
effect those prineiplesi > reform n^ich 
were suggested in 1 782, ^namely,, supply'^ 
tng by contract instead of purveyance, 
abolishing useless offices in the household, 
^andpayitig by salaries instead of .perqui^ 
"sites, lie should just mention one great 
abuse on this^head. The charge for. can* 
dies alone were 20,000/. add yet it might 
well be supposed, that the object of this 
royal illumination w^S'potso much to ad- 
minister satisliaction to the royal family 
by this transient splendour^ as td put 
money in the pockets of those who had 
perquisites from tho.se candles. In .some 
departments no reform wav necessary- 
None could be better, managed ihaii that 
of the Master of the Hor^e, where no such 
increase of c^xpence had taken place as in 
most of the other departments.-^ The 
.sixth hegd of expenditure comisted of 
Pensioti.s, but these duUnot require any 
notice at present, as he believed the 
whole of their amount dirl not exceed the 
sum which was fixed in ^M':'"ikirke's bill. 
Neither should he say any things on tbe 
seventh and eighth classes of expen- 
diture under the .Civil ' List Revenue, 
but proceed to the ninth class, which 
contained various items well deserving 
the attention of the House, as he con- 
ceivid it had been subject to great abuses. 
/I’he estimate of 1804, for Home Secret 
Service money, was 10,000/. and this .sum 
was annually charged like an annuity, ats 
if nothing evcflF caused it to Vary in ihe 
slightest degree. This h <2 corisidiied as 
somewhat curiou.s. The second item wa.s for 
Special Service and Royal Bounty; wdnch 
had greatly exceeded the estiinate. This 
had been accounted for, by laying that 
some hew classes of payments were added 
to this account; but would the sameapo* 
logy apply for the rise from 12,000/. in 
1804, ;o 51,000/. in 1808, and 52,00O/. in 
1810? Within the last yeav» hiinvhver, it 
appeared to be reduced tp lp,42d/. ; and 
he'.realiy expiration was 

due to the Hou^e b)i^ B' subject wh^:e such ' 
variations of ex pence took ptaefe^The. 
next bead of expencie, to Vthicn be be^god 
to call their atemiort, wps that of’ Kytrapi;-^ 
r dinary pisburseme^to^^reigrrMiaistenL 
In. his opiMThif,i3kmbstf#sv^^K««N^ 

— 4^lipa1cy iiotgIfH plrobabty be told. 

.tjb^Hbelqog^d to the Of.secret 

^seiryice mOnc^y of this that. the pur* 
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poses for wliich it was iexp<?nc]etl afloiitd 
nqt be dbelbsed. He was aware of the 
force of this reasoning^ and tbail it idigfit 
be both onjoat to ii>i}iviijoal8 and. injoriotift 
to thf i ntereiirs of ithd country, to puhltsb in 
what frajl these aams werij dtsiposed of : 
but be iauBt*be allowed to obserye, that a 
^▼ery large sum was annually appiropriated 
out of t^e supplies, for the purpose of 
secret service money; and was ]t to be- 
borne, that the same sort m expenditure 
should also be mi|^d up with the various 
charges on the Civil .List revenue? He 
should, be most unwiliij;kg to examine with 
rigid severity into these disllursements to^ 
Forci^ idinisters, particularly where they 
niaydmve consisted in payments forsecre^t 
service : but still it would be a fair subject’ 
of enquiry for a committee, what receipts 
and vouchers had been given in to the Trea- 
sury ; and still move, why two services 
had been mixed up together, an'd secret 
S'U’vice money charged on tlie civil list, 
while so largo an annual sum was appropri- 
ated by parlianienSidbr that very purpose. 
Hut the same reasons of delicacy and dan- 
ger as to any explanation about secret ser- 
vice money extend to the equi- 
page expenses of foreign ministers. It 
would be necess^y fof the committee tf 
examine why large sums had been given 
fur the outfit of some ministers who had 
never gone out to the place of ihcir destina- 
tion. One right hon, gentleman (\Tr. Ar- 
buthnoi) had on a former night expressed 
bis willingness to give every explanation 
with regard to ||ie expeit'cvs of the em- 
bassy on which' be had been employed. 
This explanation he trusted liear that 
night ; for really he could not see at 
prevent why a sum of more than 40,000/. 
should stand against that right lion, gen- 
* jtleman^s name, as the amount of extraor- 
dinary disbursements on his embassy to 
ConstantiiiUiple ; and why it was at all 
necessary tp build a.palace for the British 
legation at that^capital, which should cost 
20,000/. — The pext charge was that of. 
Contitigent Exjieqces of the Treasury, 
This* in was calculated at |.,500/li 1 

but- bad grj^hally incre»^»iflf*To between 
and ^,Oao/.--'ile trusted that he 
had>v./u|^on the whole, established aufUr 
cientfgrdund fpr the House' going' Into U' 
Conamittee of ent^oiry ^ oh this niubject; 
Tiiere was every appea^ce that lo ibe 
coarse of no longperiod, the 
have to sett^e^'ifte amount of the civii ™. 
This was hn eV«^|o be loOk«d^''^i%ard to 
in the and, 
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..Iherefpfei the House shoqld not be unpre. 
pafod to,ji[me to a right determinaSlon 
oponltl all these founds he should 
nw' nsiive/^ iTHit a? &lecV' Committee 

be appointed to ebtuider 4»r the charge, 
upbn fti|^ivii List Refennoi^ aiii^ that they 
do r€|)^tb6 same/, with tMiv obt^mtions 
thereii^h, to the Hpuse,^' 

I Mys AfimiM sahf, the hon. j^entleman 
who' had just sat down had so particularly 
cailfd upon hftn/ that hoboped the Hous^ 
would excuse Itim if faefUse thus earfy in 
the deBate. He shoum not fallow the 
hon. gentleman through of his 

statement, but he begged to'xSohtiOQ one 
obvious reason why it appeared to <him 
impossible, 'that, without iivjury to' the 
public interests, and without injustice t6 
private individuals, the House shoald grant 
the Committee moved for' by the hon; 
gentleman, at least as far as^^it related lo 
foreign ministers. He ;Wdi(sure the House 
was not aware of the detriment which fre- 
quently ensued from the- publicity* given 
to the dispatches of ministers sent by lliU 
country to foreign courts. In oriier to 
shew the injurious con$eqi|!juices which 
sometimes follow from the pirblicgtion in 
this country of the dispatchW of foreign 
ministers, he begged leave to state a cir^ 
cumstance (hat occurred to him in one of 
the missions in which he had had the 
honour of being euifiloyed.^ it would be 
obvious to the House, that he could not,' 
with propriety, mention the place, or the 
*nrimes of the persons to Whom be was 
alluding; but the fact he fflieanl to state 
w'as, th^t it once happened to him, when 
employed upon a mission considerable 
importance to the interests of this coukitry, . 
to be upon terms of the most confidential inti- 
macy with the minister of an all Led power# 
resident at the same court. That minister 
received dispatche/li with the contents of 
which it was of e/sential conlieqaenco that 
he (iVlr. Arbulh not) should be acquainted^. 
It was of the more consequeocc,' because 
it frequently occurred that the ministers of* ^ 
foreign courts received more regular drai-| 
patche;r than' ouretoinistersdid ; and, at the ' 
very time to which he was alludihg* It did 
so happen that he had receiveib'a^iy"'^^ 
dispatches from this country. , The ^ly*- 
rocans he. had of ascertaining' tbHfr'^efotfon^' 
subsisting between his ovTn tfooef 
of the mibistifM* to whom he Tarring, " 
froliH h'perusaf of ;tb4*’dfi^Wh^ re^v 
ceived bv ihiiV * 

applied for, hod dbiewrf#-vpeTO to 

Vreire of e 
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nature to inake it evident that it was ne- 
cea!9$ry for him .to support the representa- 
lio'ns of that mioiiter^ and be bad« at tbe 
time, no ether grounds open which '|o 
form his conduct^ not having, as he hsul 
before stated, received any instructions 
from his own ^ourt. It liappenedV that, 
about that time, English papers were re- 
ceived at the plate to which he was al- 
* luding, copuioing some public dispatches 
which bad/bjeen printed by order of that 
House, and which, if he .might be per*^ 
mitted to say so, had better liaye been 
kept secteih The instant that these papers 
were received, the minister^ with whom 
he vsas in confidence, refused any longer 
to make those commtuii cations to him, 
aliedgiag, th^ he could not do it con- 
sistentiy with his own safety. If that 
minister ba^ aetsd upon that resolutiori*, 
he (Mr. Ar^Uumt} would have been at a 
loss what conduct to pursue. Circum- 
stances had occtAved which seemed to in- 
dicate that the court, to which that minis- 
ter belonged, was not so intimately con- 
. nected with the court of London as he bad 
previously supposed it to be ; although, 
indeed, as bewerwards ascertained, time 
were but mere appearances* In the dif- 
ficulty into which he had been brought, 
and brought by the indiscreet publication 
of dispatches at home, he had but one 
course to pursue. He requested the fo- 
reign minister,, to whom be was alluding, 
to inform him at least how the court which 
that minister r^resented and the court of 
London were acting together ; and at the 
same time he declared to him that, if this 
information were withheld, he could no 
],unger continue to support his representa- 
tions. With this request that minister at 
length complied, but it was upon coiidi- . 
tion that he would promise, upon his 
honour, that those comutunications should 
not be transmitted to England in bis pub- 
lip dispatebjes. He gave the promise re- < 
quired,.but he asked permissmn to convey 
the information in private letters, towbich^ 
after much, entreaty, the minister con- 
setitedl Tbit ^scumstanc/e reminded him 
of an obserrsition made once by a member 
of that House (by ft hoble lord he believed) 
that he could not' understand what was 
meant by private kUefs from foreign 
blmtsteii^. He lagged to assure the 
libqM that if ft .wiiiWhot for such private r 
comiamut^^’^tiohs, noforeiM minister would 
be able to disoliarge foe duties of. his, 
mission. "iAh hom mod of liis oppiplute' 
to him had;'i^oi^ biam^ttpuiing what hful 


happened to himselfi related facts to him 
of a inuch more cunous and important 
nsilure. He did no^feel himself at liberty 
to state tbp partienhtra; it was sufficient 
to say, that evert the saivatfon of Europe 
might at that time have seemed to depend 
upon his hen. frietid h^viiig a free com- 
miuMcatfffii^ with those fo vfoom be was^ 
directed to unfold fiumself confidentially ; 
tbut such wa% the jealousy Ontefiained by 
all foreignerl in consequence ^ the pub- 
licity given to dispatc^ in this country^ 
that it was considered dangerous to com- 
municate with the r^inisters of this court. 

With regsicl to his own pecuniary ac- 
counts, he was so circumstanced fiiat he 
had DO excuse to make for' not giving a 
foil detail of them; thei^ was no expla- 
nation which he was not ready and will- 
ing to give. [Here there was a general cry 
of Hear, hear !] Bui he wished to stand as 
it were iti the gap between the House and 
other ministers who had been employed 
in foreign missions, and who, some of them, 
might be differently oircumstanced from 
hfinself. It might be urged, that if it 
were necessary that these secret expeoces 
simuld be incurred, tho5n3U|!4it to be de- 
frayed out of the Secret Service Money, 
lyt out of the ClvibList» The observation 
would be one which he should not pretend 
to dispute ; but still it might happen, as 
in particular instances it had actually hap- 
pened, that this could not 'always be the 
case. 

lie Dogged also to state, that it was not 
merely the publicity giy^ to diplomatic 
papers which produced thp whole of the 
injury. It fras to the very principle of 
such publicity to which ••he must object. 
It was not to be expected that persons on 
the continent, unacquainted with our 
usages, could be aware of the extent to ^ 
which we made our dispatches public ; but 
'when they saw that so much/ publicity 
was given to whi^tever was connet^ed with 
our diplomatic relations, how Could they 
be sore that their names and their corn- 
municatiors would not also be made 
known to the world. This Was a point 
which be wSldisiit anxious fo press opoa 
the attpntidn of the House, because it was 
one which most materially afiec^ our 
interests in ous intercourse with "foreign 
nations. * ' . 

He trusted Abali before he sat down, he 
should be able fo satisfy the Hi>use that 
there, vrere' such. checks Qpoh the disburse- 
'mentsof foriedgn mimstet|j|i8 would render 
the apipo^Imeat^ of for j^oposed Com* 
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mittee unnecessBry, as far at 1ea$t'..as the Ihe money for the erection of this palace* 
accponts of ihoae ministers n^ere con- The ground allotted was also very 
cerned. He should now proce'ed to gife sive, as tto'’Pprte insisted that the Btitisli 
the explanation which he bad nromis^d. pijjatte sbpUli be superior to others, as 
The charged against liis name was our court was then, in their . estimation^ 
not, %s had been stated, 4d,OO0/. but superior; >o that of the other nations of 
47,897/. He should class the bead(s pf Europi;.^ When lord Elgin left. Constant!- 
^xpence fn a difterent fom from that in nople^ the palace was not ftnished ; the 
which they were laid^. before the House; I bqiidingv howeter, was considerably ad- 
the sums, nowever. would be the same, vauced ; the outside walU'and some of the 


but he thought that the mc>d^ he* should 
pursue would make the subject more in- 
telligible. The different heads under 
which he proposed to class them were. 
First, those relating ft> the British palace 
erected at Constantinople. : Secondly, the 
extraordinary disbursements of the mission: 
and thirdly/ the compensation be bad re- 
ceived for his own losses. The hon. gen- 
tleman desired to know, wdiy it w’as neces- 
sary to erect a palace at Constantinople. 
Hu would give him, he hoped, a^satisfac- 
tory answer. He was afraid he should 
trespass too long upon the time of the 
Hoase in giving Jhese details, but he 
trusted he should be p^doned. It 
necessary to state that such was I he na- 
ture of Pera,'thi>*(Hjburb of Constanliiiopic, 
in which foreign ministers re.sidetl, both 
with regard to houses, and streets, that it 
was impossible to find a house thor^ B«; for 
a minister to live in. Of this fact his hon, 
fijend who succeeded hi to, he waa sure, 
was convinced, and would confirm his 
statement. Not only the niorc powerful 
nations of liu rope, but even all th(? smaller 
ones, which sent cmb.assi^s lo Constanti- 
nople, had palace.s annexed to their mis* 
sions. In former times, wll'fcn there was 
not the same political importance attached 
to the British mission lo Constantinople, 
that there has recently been, the British 
minister had a palace, and that palace had 
been inhabited a century ago by Mr. 
Wortley Montague, and being entirely , 
composed of wood It had been found im- 
po.s8iblo to repair it. When lord Elgin 
was at the Forte, there being no French 
ambaasador there, \m lordship occupied 
the French palace. But the Porte being 
desirous of manifesting itV'?Wpect for this 
country, gave o, piece of ground, itnd un- 
dertpok to build a pplace for the British 
minister. Lord Elgin thought it neces- 
sary to send fdr architects from other 
countries .to superintend the erection of 
the palace, as other rilinisters had doiio, 
and not to build it according to the Turk- 
tsh mannef. Porte> as he had al- 

ready staled, baS most libcritUy adVanced 
(VOL.XX1;) 


inner walls having been erected. 

(fis JordsBip^was succeeded at Constan- 
tinople* by Mr! Drumipbnd, who disliked 
the residence in that coiintrV 0 m^ch, that 
he wrote home to bp fecaflcd^ and there- 
fore did not take upon bitn^l^lf the trouble 
Or responKibillty of finishing the p^cc ; 
he, however, ha^ it covered over#, leav- 
ing it to future ambassadors to complete 
is. Such was the slate of, the palace when 
he (Mr. Arbuthnot) was^appomted to tb® 
Turkish embassy. Upon his arrival at 
Constantinople he learnt from Mr. Strettiin 
what was the actual svttje of the palace, 
and he ivas informed by him,- that it must 
immediately be completed, as there was ^ 
not any other residence even fit for a 
minister of the lowest order to reside in. 
Under these circumstances he felt it to be 
his duty to write to lord Harrowby, then 
Secretary of State for the foreign Depart- 
ment, for instructions how he was to 
act. Flis lordship gave him discretionuiy 
powers, it being impossible on account of 
the distance of the two courts to give pre- 
cise directions^ but his loj^dship desired, 
however, that the govemfiient might b« 
apprized and consulted before any largo 
expenses were incurred^ As he found 
that a large sum would be necessary, he 
wrote home to lord Mulgfave, who had 
succeeded lord Harrowby, and stated that, 
in order to save the public, money, he in- 
tended to sell a part of the ground, though 
it would be injurious to the view of the 
palace, and he did actually agree to sell 
j A part for 5,000/. Lord xMulgrave sent him 
directions lo compfoie the building ol the 
palace. Soon after the arrival of these, 
riiistnvctions from lord Mulgrave, he was 
informed of a circuhistaiice of'wmicu he 
was hot before aware, viE. that ai the 
ground * had bOen purciiased by ^the ^^rie 
tor a British palace, it would probably 
give oftknee . if any. part ,o| U wefesold. 
•Jhis induced him to a pjtly to the persons 
to whom he bad ground, 

and to r^uenafiat leltorie It 

to him. Which of increased the eje- 

peote. tft^ift^/circumstapcei he 

(3 A) 
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proceeded with the building, which cer» mmiiter!i were sufficiently checked and 
tainly was upon a very extensive scales; controuied* He bad also Co pay interest foF 
bih he was not responsible for its size» as money advanced by hts banker to hioi^ but 
it had been begun> and the walls he he had taken' care to separate alltheaums 
had already stated, had bben built %y which wefe on jbis private accounti from 
lord Elgin. He would now state the diN that which was advanced (or the f ublic 
(erent sums which he had drawn for on service. He now came to the second 
this account— i-he would state the details head,which was that of extraordinary disi^ 
if the House thought it necessary [Here bursements. The firtt item was for mes* 
there was a C(y of no, no'] sum' sengers, 9S. 8|i. Hb did not 

drawn for was large, but as the building know whetbar this would appear to be a 
was immense^ as large he believed as was large sqm for me^ngers, but upon his 
ever inhabited by a privam individueb he arrival at Constantinople, he put the 
trusted that the House would not think establishment of messei^ers upon the most 
that the expenre b^d been extravagant, economical l^otingi Ife did not permit 
His bon. friend opj^site to him (Mr. them to be upon the usual footing qtf mes- 
Adair,} who had seen the palace, would, sengers from England^ but sscertained the 
he vras conhdent, confirm this part of bis axpence of their journies, and be paid 
statement, and would Satisfy the House tham accordingly. He nad to carry on a 
that the expence incurred in the decora- very extensive correspondence not only 
Cions or furniture was not greater than was with England, but with Petersburgb, 
absolutely neces^ry. In addition to the Vienna, Bagdad, Egypt, the Mqrea, 
expence of building the palace, was that Albania, and other places which it was 
of furnishing ; and ne was obliged to pro> not necessary to enumetate. lie had 
cure the chief part of the furniture from aJ^o to %tate, that in consequence of tlie 
this country* The sum necessary for this great insecurityw of tffe roads, he could 
purpose (the expence of carriage and scarcely ever carry on his correspondence 
freightage being very great) amounted to by the post, but was ob bged to send mes- 
5,8 l7h The vouchers for every shilling sengers. He therefore noped the House 
of these suras were deposited in the fo- would not think the expence too large, 
reign office. He begged leave here to The next item ^he bad to state was 
state, that when his salary was arranged, that of ptcscnis and raone) given to jams* 
it was understood that he should find a sanes. It was necessary to observe, that 
house to reside in without any expence to a foreign minister could not obtain an 
himself; but that not being the case, it audience with the ministers of the Porte 
had been deemed reasonable that he without upon every occasion making pre- 
should ba reinibursed the expence he was sents to them the sum charged for this 
put to in procuring one. In this opinion purpose was lOs, d{d. It might 

the succeeding governments with which oe supposed i*hat as he gate, so he also 
he corresponded had concurred. In ad- received presents in return; but this was 
ditioii to the above sums, he had been not the fact, he had never received a sin- 
forced to the necessity of drawing for gle present, except two pelisses at his 
1,000/. under the circumstances which he public audiences fiorn the Sultan, which 
would state to the House. It was his was in conformity with the custom of that 
usudl practice to take from the banker at couit. 

Constantinople the various suras which be The foreign ministers of other courts 
wanted on public account, and the govern** constantly received presents; he, how- 
inent here bad taken such a length of time ever, had never done so; but he claimed 
to examine and to pass his accounts, that no merit from this circumstance, as his 
the sum which he had mentioned had be** immediate predecessor Mr. Drummond 
coiUe duq to the banker for interest Before had first put^lt^pd tp^tbat practice, 
the money was remitted from Great Bri- It had also beeit the Custom of the fa* 
tain. ^ He was sure that the House would reign ^ministers to* receive considerable 
not think that q debt so incurred ought to vuma of money from those persons who 
k** ^ 9 rcroar£ that were under the protection of the mission^ 

the tar^ess ev^tqcefi by wh auiSrecding but he bad never rqiceivod auyjsucb sums; . 
govmlmcn^ 10 pa^ his accounts, sup- here again be cjaii^ed no merit, as Mr., i 
were by the most unob^ec- Drummond liad also abqkshed that ,prpc^ 
tioffable vouchers^ afiBwdei) no mean proof tice. He ha!d therefore distinctly tostatw, 
dttat the puhii^ dubmemenu of foreign that although he had presents >toi 
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others, he never had in a single iimtanc stance which had added considerably to 
received one himself. (A general cry o his sixpences. When be was about to 
hear* hear*) ^ l^e England to proceed upon hi«j mts- 

Th| illixt item in the ac^nt wai sion^ he received diiectiohs to go to Vienna, 
lS63f 125. 9d* for dragomans. In fornte instead of proceeding at once to Consun* 
times when obr missions to OOnstontinoph tin^lp i6 a fiigate as was at first in- 
here more of a commerciai than a poliii tended* Sir A. Paget, our minister at 

cal naturci and belonged in faOt more to Vienna, had signified a wish to come to 
the Levant Company than to the govern England upon his private affairs, and he 
inent,*ttie expence of dragoti/hns i^as de- had been directed to carrv on the business 
frayed by, the Levant Company ;^bu of that missioi} diving bis absence. It 

when it became necessary to send an em afterwards appeared tnat sir Atlhur was 

bassy purely political to Constantinople not desirous of <)uitting bis post ; but it 
that Company refused ffi any Jbnger defray was scarcely necessai^ to smte that he 
the espence of the dragomans, and it o' had been put to a very considerable, ex** 
course fell upon government. pence in travellin^witb his familly across 

Under these circumstances, it^ became the continent, a^d during his stay at 
his doty to pay the dragomans, and thi Vienna. 

he had done in the most economical man- • While he was lemaining in that capital 
Her. he had written to Constantinople to pro** 

The various sums he had already enu cure a house, as the palace was not com* 
meiated amounted to above 30,000/, not pleted; he had also given directions for 
one single shilling of which had in point procuring a country residence, which was 
of fact pissed thrgpgh his hands. The necessary; and he likewise gave orders 
banker at ConstautinopIS had advanced ior the proper number of seivants^to be 
the money ; he examined the accounts, engaged. When he left Vienna to go to 
and regularly ^*'‘ii»)mitted the vouchers to Constantinople, he applied t6 lord Nelson, 
his government* . ^'ho at that time commanded in tlie Me>^ 

The next itCm was /or extradrdinary diterranean, for a frigate, but several 
expences. When be went on the mission, months elapsed before he could procure 
his salary as paid net to him, was fixed at one for his passage from Trieste. The 
6,452/. but he soon found that it was im result was, that a verv considerable and 
possible for him to live upon that salary, unlooked for expence nad bevn incurred; 
tor his expences amounted to double thatgj and he could here state, that such extra- 
sum. *He immediately informed lys court gravelling expences, when' incurred by 
of that circumstance. Beii\g at that time foreign ministers, were invariably defrayed 
unable on account of domestic circum- by government. 

stances to attend as much xis he could The expence, inrdeed, which he had in- 
have wished to a\l the details of his esta- curred in tiavelling across the edntinent* 
blishment, he requested his friend the and keeping up his establishment at Con« 
Russian minister, M. de Italinski, to exa- stantinople even before he had arrived 
k mine the atate of bis expenditure, and to there, was so great, that he found he had 
give his opinion whether or not it was too incurred a veiy large debt with his agent 
large. [Here Mr. Aibuthnot read a letter in England, and that it was impossible to 
from M. de Italinski, stating that he iiubsist upon the salary allowed to him* 
thought bis establishment much too small; He thererore drew upon goveriment for 
in particular, he said it was deficient in 5,732/. is. 2d. for his extraordinary ex- 
valets and Jivery servants, as a .great de- pences wnce his departure from this coun- 
gree of shew and splendour was necessary try. U* this sum of 5,752/* were divided 
in that place. He alto adde^Vthat aa the into three parts, it would add 1,910/. tof 
price 01 every article was daily incrcas- each of the three years that he was em- 
ing, hfs expences wotild annually exceed ploybd upon his minion, and the net tala-* 
150,000piastres, about 10,000/.] ry which he had thus received Would 

Finding, as he had already stated, that amount in the whole to 8,3d2& a ^ar. 
he could not live upod hyrsatary, he wrote He could assure the House .tnaVne had, 
home to his court statiwg'thd situatian in during the whole time 
which he found himself, and adding that loyed, lived as ecmiofiiicmy as f*e p6sM- 
Unless his saltfry should be raised be could wy could; yet be war Vod^r the neces- 
not remain at ConatgUtinopIe. He begged aty of spendinf^ every inttiing of bis pn- 
leave here to mention another circum- vate iacomt« besidea taking 3,000/* from 
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th^ pimcip&l of his pnraU* fortune, and he 
wa4^iow aciudllv pa} ing the debts whith 
during hi*! mission tie had contracted 
He was not making any complaints, 
looking lor rompenimtion. He could 
assure the House he felt piore pleasure m 
detailing these losses, than he snoidd have 
in slating that his private fortune had re- 
ceive d any increase from his public mis- 
sions. (Here there was a general cry of 
hear, hear * Irom all side^ of the House ) 

When he niideitook tins missjon, he 
had been told that he was going upon a 
new service*^tliat they did not know 
what salary to allow him, but that care 
ahould be taken that he should not be 
Tuincd He had not only gone beyond 
his salary on. this occasKKr, but, it he were 
to go into paiticulars, he could shew, it 
necessary, that upon the several missions 
on which he had been employed, he had 
epent several thousand pounds moif than 
he had received He did not say that he 
had ber n mined ; but he (giuld say that it 
he ha^ now all the sums vrhich he had 
spun upon his missions beyond the salat y 
he received, he should have suflicunt to 
pui chase an annuily equal to the pension 
lie «hould receive uom the counti y it he 
were not in office 

A noble lord, a fiieiid ot his, had most 
liberally refused to take the penMon al 
lowed to foieign ministers , but he would 
throw himselt upon the candour of the 
House, and ask, whethei basing thus mi- 
poveribhed bis fortune and deprived his 
chi^diMi of many thou and pounds, he 
could be expected to act as libsrally as 
his noble friend to whom he had alluded. 
He had thought it light to mention this 
fact respecting bib noble tiiend, because 
though he knew it, the public might not 

He had omitted in its pioper place to 
^ atate the mode which he had adopted with 
a view to guaid against any overcharge 
or improper expentc m the building ot 
the palace Not being able to examine 
the bills of tiie diffi lent woiktnen in that 
country, be had dnected a dragoman to 
investi^e all thtir accounts, and'to him 
be had entrusted the caie and manage- 
ment of ihe whole of the building. 
Whin these accounts had been thus mves- 
tigaed and examined, they weie delivered 
over to Mt Morier, hiA Majesty's eouniEel, 
«rb^ from his lung lesidence in Turkey 
waA Wfll qu vhfi^d ^he task, and b® was 

directed to make eveiy observatloii which 
' ''purred (q bun upon them. It ww not 
this full oxammation bad taken place 


that the accounts were transmitted to Eng« 
land, and he trusted, that from what he 
had stated, the vouchers for each separate 
expence being deposited m th|sfuie)gn 
office. It would not appear Mnit h\i had 
acted incorrectly in the manner in which 
be had conducted hivpeeuiiMiy accounts,^ 
or that the government had been ovei 
ready in leimbursing the money be bad 
expended, 0(; in sancUoniog the expence 
incurred 

The last head of expenditure to which 
he wished to call the attention ot the 
House, was tke compensation for his losses. 
The sum waJ7,765/. 1 M and the sjim toi 
his SHcietar} and seivants^Qi/ J is lid. 
rpaking together h,5(^L 2s lid. On the 
subject ot conipetisalion 1 n losses, when 
he staled that the whole value of the ef- 
fects h( had at Constantinople, amounted 
to 21,00p/ it might be said, that his tsta 
blishment was too large, but it appe ircd 
ftoin the statement be had read fiom IM 
de Italmski, that it was not onily not a 
v^ry expiensive me, bUt that it was bs 
than It ought to have been. He had ex- 
pected to remain at Constantinople along 
lime, and thereloie had taken the whole 
of his effects wilh him; he would if tin 
House chose read ' the detail (A cry oi 
No, no ) Ml Aibuthnot then read a let- 
tei which be wrote to Mi Canning, dated 
6th November, 1807, stating, that the 
amount of the efiecis which he left at 
Tllonstanti nopie amounted to2I»4>d6/ It 
was imj[)ossil)le iot him at the time hi 
wiote to Mr Canning to calculate pit- 
cisely the apiount of his actiiil loss, but 
he was then confident that 7,7001 \\\* 
as small a sum as ought to be applied 
for He h id h arnt that the palact had 
been pillaged and his property plundered 
aflei he bad left Constantinople, and th( 
nature and extent of his loss uad been in 
part made known to him , but he might in 
justice to himself, observe, that lo laying 
bffoic government a detailed statement 
of the value of hi$ effects, he bad taken no 
notiie whatever of that part of his pro- 
pel ty foi he bad nut tlie means of 

producing vouchers Afttr he had ascer- 
tained tliat all his property had been lost, 
except his plate, some of his books, and 
cbma, he made an application to govern- 
ment to be further reimbursed, but he had 
previously applied to his honourable 
f I tend opposite to him (Mr. Adair), who 
knew what josses he bad ssstamed, and 
who had declared to both verbally 
and in wriimgj (bat be vnM fblly warranted 
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in making the application. In conse- 
quence of ihis application, he was allowt-d 
the additional sum , which 

fbrthcr^nd hqal compensatiofi had been 
pail since the making up ot the accounts 
now upon the table Before he made this 
application he laid the actouuts in all 
their details before his honourable frieiidj 
and It was not (ill he got his assurance 
that the property was lost« gnd that he be 
lit red the account a just one, that he 
made his application foi reimburseoit iit. 
Haring gone through the whole of his 
explanations, it migV he impiopcr to 
recapitulate what he had seated, , 

, £ s d 

Palate I7.i?05 2 . 1 ^ 

Misci lUncous, connected 

With the palace 6,827 17 4 

1 xtbaobdinaRifs. 

Messengers 3,1?^ ^ ^2 

Presents and Janissaries... 1,899 10 

Uidgomans 1/^63 12 9 

P^xit a expentes..., . 9,782 4 2 

Compensation fo7 1 ossee . 7,765 11,0 
For secietaiy and servants 798 0 0 

Total rcce Wed 49 J8l 19 Jl^ 

Add txcbequei lees . 2,0 1 5 6 8 5 

47,807 5 •» 

He was not awaie how tar the House 
might think that a toreign minister should 
be compensated for his losiaes whether oc 
casioiied by hi5 own act oi by 'the acts di 
others. It would be p&inful to bun if ht 
thought hi had been C|i|np< iisated foi 
any losses which mi^ht have bteii avoided 
(heai, hear’)* Wlun the circumstances 
of his departure from Constaiistmople 
were mentioned in that House, he iiad not 
the honour ol a seat m ii» and ti he 
troubled the House with ans obsci vations 
not loimediately connected with the sub- 
ject befbr^t them, he hoped he should be 
pardoned for so doing It was not his 
wish to re-agitate that question, or to in- 
troduce any pai ty feelings into ihe discus- 
sion. Hm object was to^do justice to 
others where he felt that lusticc was due, 
to take responsibility upon hihisolf, when 
be was aware that he alone ought to be 
responsible ; and to justify himself when 
he was confident that itud entire justi- 
fication (ould be offered. (Hoar, hefii ’} 
With lespect his own justification, it 
wnuhl depend <ntii cl y upon the circtini* 
etances wbffth be should state to the 
House. Upbn review of the whole ui 
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bis conduct, he believed that he could not 
do otheiwise than he bad done, amVit it 
were to be done again, he should puisue 
riSe same €l>nduct When he bpoke of 
doing justice to others, he alluded patii. 
culariy to lord Grey, from whom ho h id 
leceftred the insiructions upon which he 
had acted Many personal had said to 
him, that having rcceivijd instructions and 
oboyid them, he was no lougir rosponsi* " 
ble, but these were grounds upon which 
be would net rest bis defence. Lotd 
Giey was certainly liot bound to have 
given him such mstfuctions, but he never 
wiote d dispatch from Constuiuinople, 
without calling ^on bis loidship to give 
him the instruciions which he had after- 
wards leccived/ He had suggested the ne- 
cessity of pursuing thoee measures which 
were pursneil , and he had slated, that 
unless a Biitish squadron wete sent to 
ac t with eflicacy at Conslaniniople, the 
couit of Russia would think we were not 
sincere in the common cause. He there- 
fore bhould ever ^el that the instructions 
had piocteded fiom the opinions giien by 
him, ind upon him ought in fustut to fall, 
whatever responsibility had been incuired 
by such instructions He should now 
stale bhoiily the causes which ltd to the 
teimuiatvon of his mission As soon as 
^ential bebastiani arrived at Coustannno- 
pie (not to go fdiihcr backyit was per- 
cei\od that the Porte, which until then 
fad been willing to ait up to its engage- 
itienis, w disposed to break the alliance 
with Russia. A Kussiin fiigalc having 
appealed in the Bosphoms, general Se- 
ba^tnni declared, that ’he could not per- 
mit such a circumstance, and if the Poile 
wished to preseivc hiendship wUh France, 
Russian ships must not be allowed to 
uittr the Bosphorus At that tune the 
Hospodais of Moldavia and Wallacliia 
were displaced in violation of the tieaiy 
with Russia, and this was done at the in- 
stigation nf^Sebastiam : the Court of Rus- 
sia oidcud the Russian mmistei to com- 
plain of this cncumstance and to ihreaten 
to Itave Constantinople if they weta not 
restored; his application hid not the de- 
sired eftei t ; he ilicn 'ipphbd to him (Mr. 
Arbutbqot) to support his representation, 
which he did, and after a pqgilciAlion of 
1% days, the Hospodaw reinstated. 
Nothing could be greater than the influ- 
ence of the BritiA Ctrtrt at the Porte at 
that time, as was prhvdif oy the icstoraiion 
of the Hospodate» But about six weeks 
afterwards, it wan that a Rus- 
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sianp^ , irmy had cros5ed into Moldavia. 
He 'Wits immediately applied to by the 
Ministers of the Porle upon Jthe subjeotj 
hut he could not give them any satisfa^* 
tory information, M. de Italinsbi, the Rua* 
aian minister, not having received any in- 
timation of the event. As bis ol^ct was 
to prevent a war betwen Russia and the 
Porte, he prevailed upon the Turkish go 
* vernment to wait until dispatches were 
received from Petersburgli. He obtained 
a delay of three weeks; ^t length the 
janissaries and the uhleina became impa- 
tient, and clamoured for a war with Rus- 
sia. The Russian iitinister was then or- 
dered* to leave Const^tinople, and it 
being supposed that the court of London 
would adopt. ibe same cdnduct as that of 
Petersburgh, the ttiiluence of France be- 
came predominant. He had before this 
time requested that an additional squadron 
should be sent to Constantinople. Ixird 
Grey concurred in that opinion, and he 
received* dispatches from his lordship in- 
forriiing.him that orders had been given 
for a squadron immediately to proceed to 
that capital.. As soon as he received 
those dispatches,. he demanded an audience 
of the Turkish ministers, and at that audi- 
ence requested that the treaty with Rus- 
sia should pe observed, and he added, 
thdt if his premosi lions were not complied 
with, Great Britain would declare war 
against the Porte. His propositions were 
refused.. He then applied for passports to 
send messengers to England and the Dar- 
danelles, where he expected the English 
admiral was arrived, but these wer^ also 
refused. He had been instructed that ad- 
miral Duckworth would be ordered to cor-' 
respond with him before he proceeded to 
hostilities; but he found that communica- 
tion with the admiral would not be possi- 
ble without the passports. It was also re- 
cently intimated to him, that • there was 
an intention of preventing the British ad- 
miral fri>m acting, by keeping the British 
factory and himself (Mr. A.) as hostages. 
He ihereihro thought it necessary to nut 
the British factory in a state of safety. 
He knew lhat the admiral would be called 
upon to act, and that id consequence of a 
want of communication with him he would 
not know pow^to prof^u^. ' 

As he foandt that he ebuid. not negociate . 
with freedom; as the jmeans of .correa- 
pundlbg jivith his goT^rnment qr with the 
B^Hjsh aqnilrol were denied : and tut /ae* 
intimatibn had been given tbatChe 
nWd the other' British subjects were to be 


detained as hostages, it was of the utmost 
hnportaryce that the factory should be re- 
moved. He could not think, however, of 
leaving Cpftstantinople until ofery British 
sublet had .been placed in; ^ Se*- 
crecy alone could insure the success of 
hU arrangements. He desired, therefore, • 
that the whole of the factory "should be 
'^invited to dine on board the JB^itish fri- 
gate, and when he had received informa- 
tion that every individual was on board, 
then, and pot till then, he embarked him- 
self. He aRerwards proceeded to the Dar- 
danelles, and^tbere* waited till admiral 
»Duckworth had arrived. Contrary winds 
detained the squadron for a cconsiderable 
time below the Dardanelles, and in the 
meanwhile the Turks were actively at 
work in fortifying that passage. While 
he and the admiral were waiting for a 
fair wind,«ati opportunity offered for re- 
newing the negociation with the captain 
Pacha who was stationed at the Darda- 
nelles. He went on sb^re to confer with 
that officer, and as in so doing he had 
placed himself in the bands of the Tuiks, 
he had given a proof, he^ trusted, that in 
retiring from his post, personal safety had 
not been his object,, but that all which be 
had had in view .was to secure the safety 
of the British subjects, and to obtain the 
means of negociaiing with freedom. (A. 
general cry of hear, hear!) 

So great had been his desire to preserve 
peace, that he had offered, if the works at 
Uie Dardanelles were discontinued, to ac- 
company the caplain Pacha in a Turkish 
row boat to ^Constantinople, and from 
thence to proceed to the Russian general 
in Moldavia with a view to negociate for. 
the renewal of the amicable relations 
which had so unfortunately been inter- 
rupted. The captain Pacha declared that 
he did not venture to suspend the fortifica- 
ion of the Dardanelles. Admiral Duck- 
worth and himself felt therefore that the 
passage must be forced. The history of 
that' passage was already known to the 
House, when' they pouched the sea of 
Marmora, hiswwsponathility, as ii must he 
vident, bad then ceaaikl ; for he could not 
pretend to direct the operations of a fleets 
and be was then suddenly attacked by so 
severe an indjsposjtion that for weeks his . 
ife was despaired of.^ It was right how- 
ever to infoVhi the House, that the wind 
which had' carried them through the Dar- 
danelles failed them on their enh'^nce into 
he sea of Marmora, and all tiiat could be 
done was to drift to the Princes island^, 
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'whrre they were obliged to cast anchor 
ajod It never afteTwaids wm in the powe. 
of the squadron to act agaiiud Constanti 
iiople. From what the admiral and hii 
fleet bad «0ected^the House altd the pub 
lie nnight'^itifer what would have beet 
performed if the opportunity had ever of 
fered« 

He would now if the House thought it 
neceasaiyi read some 'letters fiom lord 
Howick/ and from Mr. Canning, expies 
give of tWir apprubattOn of every part oi 
his conduct, (a cry of No, ilo *) Since i 
was not the pleasure of the House to heat 
those letters, he cQUl(>only fxpress a bopi 
tb U |he llou^o would take it for (granted 
that the polilicAl patt of Ins conduct iiai. 
been approved by government. With ne- 
gard to his pecuniary disbursements, he 
should also hope that his explanations haH 
hceii of a nature to satisfy the House that 
he had done all vshich could have been 
rcMjuired of him. •He should only say that 
lie had not made one single asset tion 
which uas not bgfne out by \ouchers. 
]f any gentleman thought that any fwr- 
thcr explandtioii was necessary, he \'Ould 
most willingly giye it, and he a^tsuted the 
House, that there was no degree of publi- 
city respecting his conduct, svhich he 
would not anxiously couH# [Hear, hear* 
from both sides of the House.] 

Mr. Adair was happy to have it in his 
power to confirm the statement ]nst made 
to the House by his right hon. friend, in 
every part where he h«id been appealed to. 
As to the buildingofthe pajace, bethought 
it was necessary ; and that the expences at- 
tending It ought very fairly»lD be defray- 
ed by the goveri\ment. Though no per- , 
son was less inclined than himself fo re- 
vive the mention of a forgotten contro- 
versy, yet he begged to trouble the House 
with a few circumstances count cted with 
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• up to the walls of Consiantinopfe As 
soon as the fleet had effected the pissaire 
of the Dardanelles, so great was the con- 
sternation the Turks, who thought the 
fertk impregnable against any human ef- 
fort, that the Sultan declared to Sebastian! 
bis dejlermiiiation not to have hU capital 
insulted : and ordered him to guit Con- 
stantinople. Sebastiani burnt bil|>apers ; 
but the Sultan being somewhat re-assured ' 
by the Spanish nmbassador, a negociation 
was artfully set on foot, which unfortu- 
nately succeeded, and to the success of 
! ^ht^h ihecircumstanceif which aiierwarda 
occurred ought, in sjMe measilre, to be at- 
tiibutcd. 

Mr. AflfUt/wct,Jn explanation, admitted 
the adequacy of the naval force sent out 
at that time uniler the ^command of sir 
John Duckworth. 

Colonel hagtidl bore testimony to the 
liberal and lio^pitalile manner in which 
the right hoDi gentleman, who spoke last, 
had supported the honour of his official 
station when on a mission from this coun- ^ 
try at the court of Sweden. • 

liOid GtanviUe Ldveson Gower, in com-* 
plimenting the right bon. gentleman (Mr. 
Aibothnot) on liis general conduct as an* 
ambassacloi, and the credit with which he 
had acquitted himself iirdifferent missions 
to Sweden, Portugal and Turkey^ could not 
help saying that his right hon. friend had 
given him credit for a foi bearance and iibe- 
raiity which, he did not merit. He was not 
so circumstanced as his right hnn. fi lend, 
who had gone through the different gra- 
dations of the foreign lino, and had made 
It his profession, and was, therefoie fully 
entitled to the lemuneration forhisser-* 
vices which a pension offered.— The noble 
lord then explained the items pbarged to 
his mission at St. Pfterburgh The first 
was 5,0()0/. in 1805, incurred, while fol- 


the departure of his right hon. ft tend from 
Constantinople. He certainly confessed, 
that if he bad been in Constantinople under 
the ciicumstances in which his right hon 
friend was, he could not have acted other- 
wine than his right 'hon frenddid; but, 
at the same time, injustice i>ufthe govern- 
ment which placed the squadion at the 
disposal of the Biitish ambassador, he 
must sey that that squadron was fully ade- 
quate to the objects which it was intended 
to atcompllsh. No blkhie, however, at- 
tached to the gallant admiral (sir J. 
Duckworth) nor, as he knew, to any other 
person, althcfiigb h must be always re- 
gretted that the 9cl(ish fleet did not sail 


lowing the Fmpcior of Russia through 
, Germany ; and the second m 1 808, vi hen 
he was suddenly recalled, an insurance of 
2b per cent, had been imprudently ef- 
fected by his banker, on the effects be- 
longing to the embassy, which it would 
be hard that he should pay. On the 
whole he could assure the House^ that ho 
was very far from being a gainer by those 
missions. 

Mr. Kwhard ^r/Ar%*said/^of alltbe 
persons who ever undertook' foreign 
embassy^l^ one was )ess^ Dkely or less 
inoliitha m shelter bilruieflf behind the 
seciecy coAfiecfed Wiiti^fiat station than 
the marquis Welldlfdy. Tiist noble lord 
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went d^t on a special mission; the 
amoimi of the charge against bis name 
was re, 903/ , b»it when deductions were 
made from that sum, which arose from the 
loss of several efiects, and rroiti othef 
causes, his expences would be found re* 
duced to 12 000 / and when li was con* 
sidered tint the marquis had to keep a 
table for'^11 the officers who resorted to 
^ iiim, in a country where the necessaries 
of life were then extremely dear, the 
House would judge nhetbei that sum 
was more exorbitant than Hts station and 
situation tequired * 

The Chancelhr of ifkc Lrcfiequer rould 
not held lemarkiirg how reasonable all 
the expenceH connected^ ith the foreign 
missions had been found, when they had 
thus been subjected to mmute t xamina* 
tioii. There were, howevti, man^ sei ret, 
sources of expenditure, which it would be 
inconvenient to the public service, and 
ruinous to individuals to explain As the 
^object of the ptoposed committee was to 

* Thr following is a coiicct Statement 
of the Accounts which Mi Wellesley cx 
plained, relative to the noble marquis's 
Expences duung his embassy to Spun in 
1809 

The total amount of expen- 

dituiewxs 16,903 17 10 

Ut this sum there was pud, 
being the value ot vin- 
ous articles pui chased for 
the ettibass}, and after- 
wards r^old by the marqu's 
on the pubhe account 3,003 17 8 

• Net expenditure clnrge 

able on the public . 13,900 0 2 
To pros I le for this expen 
di urt theic wasrecf*ivcJ 
from the liea^'ury at difle* 
rent penodb by bills, &c* 

&c IJ3 2 8 

Deduct Treasury fee^ 652 15 0 

Ac4oal money received 

by the marquis 13,460 *7 8 

Compare this, with the ex- 
penditure dher the sale of 

effi-cls 13,900 O 2 

Deficiency of receipt from 
the 1 reasury, to meet the 

ex^diture 439 12 

4^1* fs thp account between tte ^ 
ana the marquis Wellesley. In 
It IS a positive tact, that the em 
marquis Wellesley between 4 ami 
8 


•compare the expenditure with the estimate 
of the civil list, he hadgf^fierally no object 
tiori to such an iiiquiry ; but the Treasury 
accounts, he conceived, would be quite 
sufficient fot the satisfactibn o# the (liMse, 
without calling fot the boolm of ^ King's 
kitchen. If, m the eouiso of tb% enijuiry, 
any thing more particular than the Trea- 
sury accounts should be found necessary, 
then such farther particulars could be 
moved fOr. 4 he right hon. gentleman 
then said a few words concerning the ex^' 
pedienjcry oMtting up Windsor and the 
piliet palaces ; the expences attendant on 
which, he coH^ended, were not unreason- 
able «f 

Mr Tierney said, he would xiot be bound 
inHht rommiitee by whst the right hnn. 
gentlemtin had stated. Ht did not wish 
to pu 2 >li the examination of the '*ivil list 
ixpenditme to an unnecessary extreme; 
but if It should be found that a veil of ^e- 
ciery had been thrown over certain items, 
he should like to know whether those 

from his piivite fortune It is also to be 
recollected, that loiil Wellesley rtctivtd 
neithei remuneration foi his services, nor 
plate, nor equipage money, noi salary 
It has been already stated that the sum 
actually received by the maiquis was 
1 1,460/ Is 8d, This comprised the t\- 
peiices of the whole mission, including 
Secretaries, and iveiy person attached to 
the cmbissy In this sum of 13,160/ 7s, 
.Sd are also included miny charge^ which 
have no lehtion to the mirqnis Wellesley 
pe son lily, which would have Incii iniui- 
nd by any ^hci person, anil which are 
dS follows 

1st, Hankers’ commi>iioii at 

Seville «£68 17 0 

2d, Ditto Agency iii LnglaticT 105 0 0 

3d^ Lfhets lelt^t Seville for 
sale, but sr izi d by the French, 

eslinnted value . , >00 0 0 

Ufi, C out lers. usually dcfia\id 
from the Messengers’ fund at 

the Foreign office.,.. 42 ( 0 5 

5tb, Loss b^^xchange... 834 0 0 

1928 17 5 

If this sum be deducted from tho $uin 
of 1 3,400/. 7i. 8d received by the mar- 
quis, it will appear that the actual expence 
for which alone he can be deemed respod- 
aible, was 1 1,531/. 10s. 3d. Mr. Welles- 
ley stated the expeucc in round numbers 
to be 12,000/. 
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iiem^were not ii^ftiiJed und^r the head of !00,00oi was subtracted. Those ^nouL 
Secret Service rnoney. ,,Th^ |‘jg|jt hoii. rie$ went only to the general charge on 
gentleman had a^ed wither the. Housfe thp civil list,-.a^d the committees had ii6t 
wished into thh Kidd’s kttche^^ tHia sending for pei^ons and do* 

or whef^Mlhey would not be, satiiMi^ cuqaents. to assist their examination, [i 
with the a^tfnts from the Treasury. TOte they > adopted that principle now, they 
very reason that he wished for a pariicdlar woultlJbe ghing far beyond what tliey bad 
exaitiiiifttion was, that these Treasury ac- ever done before/ The power and scope 
counts were unsatisfkctory. TRie Treasury* of, the committee should be strictly de- " 
accountS(i><t.herefore, he would not .take, fined, and on that point h.e desired inform 
As to wbdt was said about the royal pa<^ mation. He thought, as far as the provi'*^ 
laces, he WAS not inclined to cramp the sions of Mr* Burke’s act went, they had a 
sovereign in this respect, but some bounds right to enter into the state of the civil 
ought to be establUl^d somewhere ; for establishment ; to^ ^$$(mine any checks 
it might happen, that some artful builder which existed undef^fiat'Biii ; and to see 
might get a bp Id of the royal ear, and by whether those clicks were, sufficient, or 
undue means cause an expence in this any others were' necessary. In his opt* 
respect quite unreasonable and unneces* iiion, it would be found thtt^t^he present 
sary. He should be the last man to deny checks were not effectual for the purpose, 
every bianch of the royal family every to which they were originally directed, 
convenience befitting tfieir rank; but he and probably some alteration of the pro-; > 
thought, that there had been too great visions contained in that Bdl would, bd 
an unwillingness to cavil with . royal considered proper, 
wishes ; and he wished that suth an un* Mr. Tierney said, if the House deter* 
willingness had ndf existed. , mined that the committee should qot have 

Mr. Bankes said, that the honour of any the power of sending for papers and exa« 
of the gentlemen who had been employed mining persons, they were only losing 
on missions, to foreign courts, was a sulli* their time in appointing it at all. If they' 
cient pledge for the accuracy of their were to be allowed no other information 
statements, and he was sensible of the in- than that which the accounts already made ^ 
convenience and difficulty attached to up could furnish, they had be^t^r move tb 
the transactions with foreign courts, under have them laid before the House at once, 
the circumstances ot publicity which all and thus save trouble... What he. wanted 
proceedings were subjectevl to here. But was, to see whether exceeditigs bad not 
the great view of the question was, what taken place in particular classes, and to 
practical examination those * accounts* trace those exceedings to their origin, 
should be submitted to^what was the By looking at the papers he could per- 
tnaniier in which they shoql^ be audited? ceive the excess, but, to account for it. 

It was necessary to have some rule by viva voce evidence was* necessary. The* 
which they should be guided. He con- committees. appointed4n lS02,2i»'and 4, e.x- 
cluded by moving, as an amendment, that amined minutely into each, separate class#, 
there be added to the original motion, and possessed a much more extensive 
And that the said committee do further power than the right hon. gentleman had 
inquire into all the castial and hereditary allowed. 

sources pf revenue which have accrued to Mr. Bathurst having laid the report of a 
his Majesty, and report their opinion* former committee ^ou the table, thought 
thereupon to the House.^* himself called on to, say a few wordsi; 

Mr. Long .said, that, as he was proposed When the application Was formerly made 
to be one of the committee, he should be to regulate the civil list, in reference tq ^ 
glad to- know .explicitly theiine of e^ami^ the debt which bad accrued on it, a nuble. 
nation which it was intended to pursue, , friend of his {tord Sidniouth) h^d tnouj^t 
Committees had .been appointed in the , it was doe ^ parliament to invetti||ate the 
years |[g02« S^^atid 4, to inauire into the i manner th which that debt, bad been in* 
state of the Civil List, whicn were of ex- 1 corred. But it was not, right to 

treme importance, as Ibe .sobjecl.matler of invest the comnj^itfce Witl^ to exa-^ 

examination was a d«bf of no less tiiaii* mine- ^ private conpei^ Jof the sore. 
QOOfOooi., that had accrued on it* In con- rej^ W 
.'sequence of'.lhf investigations, 60,00p/.’ ^6 IsejiSt wr jpersons, dc^h* 

per annum added 'to the civH Jist; view to that 

and part of wr debt, to the amooht of would- 

( VOL XXL) (3B) ■ 
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not be^merely a question of public econo- 
my ; k would be an inquiry into the econo- 
my of the sovereign. And, be would ask, 
would It be proper to send fdr and eick- 
mine even the meanest servant of the 
crown, and to scrutinize, wiib a suspicious 
eye, the characters of all those Connected 


Mr. Eden^s Motion fa/r a Cofnxmllitc f740 

>- proceed without a power to send for per- 
sons, papefSii’ and recoids. It might be 
c, necessary to call ott the Lord C'hamberlain 
I- and Ijord €lteward personally to anpear 
e before the committee ; and if H was To be 
IS thus confined, U would be useless, 
d Mr. honkes agreed to withdraw his mo» « 


with it? The committees, formerly appoi.nli tion ; which was, with leave of the House, 
" ed, had attained ,e?ery necessary object, ‘withdrawn accordingly. • 
without exatnintnir witnesses, which must Mr. 4'ourtwiny said, that if the House 


without examining witnesses, which must 
have the cflectof giving the matter a greater 
flegree of publicity than was necessary. 
They were furnished with estimates from 
the different departments, the Lord Chain* 
berlain^s, for instance, which, ii’ demanded 
for th^ committee about^o be appointed, 
would, of course, be grmited. That de- 
gree of delicacy ougnt to be observed, 
which was never Most sight of on former, 
occasions. He considered that the com- 
mittee might execute a very efficient in- 
quiry without having the power of calling 
for witnesses. 

Mr. EfJm said, that when he made bis 
motion, jic had no idea that tl^e committee 
was to be deprived of its right of inquiry. 
The object of its appointment would be to 
examine the expences of the civil list, and 
having weighed what was proper and what 
improper, to propose measures to prevent 
a recurrenct of the latter. In the inves- 


delegated to this committee a power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, 
they dfould give a power they had never 
exercised thej^selviv). He should, shere* 
fore, oppose such a proposition. .That 
power had not been granted, So the former 
committees ; and th? House itself had 
never called for the details of the civil 
list, except by address, a mod^' which 
left to the advisers of the crown the 
option withholding or granting the 
papers. There was but one instance to 
the contrary, and that a fortnight old.*^ 
ill the y^ar 1780, when the question of 
Ecpnomical Refoam wa*s before the House, 
it was a disputed point whether they had 
a light to examine the civil list at all. 
An appeal being made to the then Speaker 
(sir Fletcher Norton), he gave it as his 
opinion, that they (lad a right to inquire 
into it; but he made a distinction as 


ligation it might be found necessary to 
examine witnesses ; and if that power 
were not granted to the committee, its 
appointment would be nugatory. He 
would move that necessary addition to his 
motioif. 

The Ckanceffor qf the Etchequer thought 
it would be better for the committee, in 
the fii^t place, to endeavour, from the ac- 
counts, c hecks, &.C. which should be laid 
befoie them, to supply themselves with 
the recjuisite information ; and if they 
found It necessary, on any pai ticular sub- 
ject, to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords, they could come^ to the House for 
liberty so to do. The practice of the 
House was uniformly to lestrict commit- 
tees in the first instance, and he presuiji^^d 
they would pot be disposed to depart Trom 
this usage on the present occasion. As to 
the amendment proposed by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Bankes,) he should prefer a 
motion for an Address to the crown for the 
accounts alluded to. and ivben granted, it 
woutdibe in the power of Jthe Ilduse to refer 
them ^ 1(1 the connrmiuee, or not, ^ its 
might think pioper. " ' 

Mr. C W. fVynn said^ be was at %I|M' 
.to conceive how the committee worn W 


to that part which* related to the 
Royal Household : and the hon. member 
who then represented the borough of 
Woodstock, in supporting sir Fietcher^s 
opinion, ridiculed the idea of serving 
the Royal Household by contract.”— 
Much stress t|^d been laid on the annual 
exceeding of the civil list over the es- 
timate of 1804, which ' was stated at 
124,0001. per annum. If that estimate 
had been made on the average of three 
years preceding 1804, it would be found 
that the exceeding was only 28,000/. per 
jsiinum, and only 18,000/. in the last 
*year.— The classes not relating to the 
Household, were already the subject of 
detailed accounts belore the House, and 
came with the reference to the Committee 
on Potilic Bwpenditure, He thought that 
at this particular period, of the dormancy 
of the powers of a King who had had for 
fifty years the good opinion of his people^ 
it would be indecent to commence the pro* 
posed enquiries, it now ” (seid Mr. 
MD.y that we will begin to make compa* 
risons between the late and present King, 
to the disadvantage of the latter, and for 
that purpose to make erroneous statements' 
of fact t For that has b4eii done by eii 
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hoA. and learned ^^ntlemaA , (Mr. Brough 
bam). Is it now^ that ^U) apply the 
contemptuous epithet e^^mnemeet to the 
reiigioua**acruplea of the royal breast/? 
Is w.e wilb for the first time, 

commen!^ ent|uiries into the detail of 
.. the King’s Householdj from which we 
have hiiherto’abstained?^ 

Mr. Giles thought, thatwithout the pow^ 
er to seti4 for persons^ pape(p^^» an^ records, 
the coiiijiniUee would Im of no avail ; and 
that if the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer meant to refuse ihat^power, 
he had much belief act iwith sincerity 
at once, and refuse the committee alto* 
gather. ^ 

Mr. Brougham hoped that tho 'Hoqse 
would not now do any thing which might 
seem to exhaust the motion of which an 
hon. friend of bis had given notice for 
to-morrow> and also another motion of 
which be himself had given notice for 
Friday. He alluded to the name of Mr. 
Stratton, and expressed his surprise that 
the right hon. ^lUleman (Mr. Arbqth- 
not) had not done justice to him in his 
statement. 

Mr. ArhuthnoC said, that not a more 
honourable man than *Mr. "Stratton ex- 
isted, and he might* even add, that he 
had perhaps more merit in the principles 
he had laid down than sir W. Drununond 
hidiSelf. 

Mr» W. Simth contended, that if the 
committee were not to have proper powers, 
it would be better that the matter should* 
not go to a committee at*all. He thought 
a committee of that Hous^^niight be so 
far trusted as that it might be believed 
they would not 'unnecessarily inquire into 
any thing which delicacy forbad them 
making public. 

Mr. Bastard was against the appoint- 
ment of a committee, unless it was to be 
an efiectuAl -one. The country was wea- 
ried out, and most naturally now begin* 
ta think that all committees were ap- 
pointed for the purposes of deception and 
of delay. 

. The queliionr for the aptyolntment of 
a Committee was then put and carried, 
and the following gentlemen were named 
as the. committee; via. Mr. Eden, Mr. 

R, Wellesley, Mr. Giles, lord JDesart) 
Mr. McDonald, Mr. G. Long, Mr. Frfc- 
mantle, Mr. Dundas, Mr. R. Wharton,^ 
Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Ver- 
non, Mr. Maiin^urs Sutton, lord Morpeth, 
Mr. Bathurst^ J, l^brigbt, lord Bih- 
nmg, Mr, HtAlKNK>ii, Mr. p. Giddy« Sir 


Ffi, U, . * fillet 

C. Burridl, lord A. Hamilton, fwhen 
the names were all read from the Chair 

The Ch^dlor.of the Exqkcq uer propQs* 
ed, that tW name of Mr. N. Vimsiiurt 
should be substituted for that of lord A. 
Hamiilion, 

,Alr. said, he would rather have 

Mr, VansUtart’s name added to the com- 
mittee. ' 

-The Chancellor of ihe'&^cheqtur objected, 
because the comniiUee ws^ to consist oijily 
of dl membtrs, and the addition would 
make it 32. 

Mr. Homer saidj^ he had frequently 
be^n on committeai/'driginally consisting 
only of ^1, to v^tdH members had been 
added, making inem 32 and 33. . 

Mr. said the same ; and t|iat 

if the right hon. gentleman did not consent 
to have the name added, he shoujd take 
the sense of the House on the proposed 
substitution. 

A division adUordingly took place on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's, mo- 
tion.— Ayes 84 ; Noes 26. 

Mr. Eden then moved, That fbe Conte 
mitlee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records upon which a se- 
cond division took place««»Ayes 27 ; Noes 
80. Majority against Mr. Eden's ipotion 
53. After the divisions MnJBden and 
Mr. Tierney declared their dttiermination 
not to attend the Committee ; seein^hat 
it was destitute of the necessary pow^- 

lAst qf the Minority t 

Babinglon,T. Jjcfevre, C. S. 

Bastard, E. Lamb, Hon. W. 

Bankes, II. Martin, H,i 

j ^Bernard, M. J. Moore, F. 

Ben net, IL Morpeth, Lord. 

Brougham, Hf! Poc.bin, C. 

Burrdl, 8ir C. Porcher, J, D. 

Busk, W. Sharp, It. 

Eden, Hon. G. Thornton, H. 

Giles, D. Tieniey,. Rt. Hon. G. 

Herbert, W. Keck, G. A. L. 

Horner, F. Vernon, G. G- 

Ingleby, SirW. Whitbread, S, 

Jacki^n, J. 

* HOUSE QF COMMON^. ; 

Tuisday, F^aryiu . 

* Motion respecting tKB 'FeiTO AgIS 
A Hacp. Per CE^nt. LeETTaiU) Island 
Dutibs.] Mr. <>fie0y TOip, l^ursuant 
notice/ to make A tn^tfon upon this sub-^ 
ject^ aAtilie thought ifte pirmAt moment a 
peOAhariy fit one, when A new agreemeni 
WAEfo'^Jbe madd yi^itli. the executive 'gd* 
v^Apent, imd.wheAj t^^ we ought 
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precisiLy to know whot was to be granted was declared# that in consideration of the 
w ith regard to these duties# it was his opi- c barges incuii^red in maintaining his nia- 
nion they were the property of the inhabi- jesty^s authority there# they gave and 
tjiQts of Barbadoes, and oughc to be ap- granted to km majesty# and his successors, 

S hed to colonial purposes* Ihis was his tor erer# an impost# or custoul i}^nt*the 
rst opinion , but if that should he nega- dead commoditijds of that island# at the 
lived, and if it should be thought that rate of 4^ m specie# for every five score, 
these duties ought to find their way into But this money was raised for public sei- 
the B^ichequer, then he would submit wice in that island for the raising and re* 
whether they od^ht not to be applied m pairing qf turphcations, 8lc — none oi it 
aid ot the public expendituie. But, if was intended to come to this country, 
neither of these opinions should be held (Then the hon. member read the act of the 
valid, he h^ped that the abuses m the ap- island, with all the specific appropriations 
plication of this revenue, which he had of this imposiLto cqjonial purposes*) In 
the power of pioving, would bethought the reign of Chailes when the legula* 
aafficientlv important to de 2 »ervej,(he atten* tions for his revenue weie ^adopted, no 
tion of the House. x mention w'ls made of this fund as a royal 

To prove that these duties were the pro- hcicditary ic vc nue, nor w is there any la 
perty of the inhabitants of Barbadoes# he that of J inus 2, to whom the wl ole royal 
would mention a few historical facts In* establishrm nt was tiinsferred, as held by 
the beginning ot the icign of Charles 1, a his predecessor In Wdliam 3, indeed, this 
grant of the whole islind of Barbadoes, fund was recognised mtwo acts as among 
which was then worth nothing# was made thesmallheicditary revenues ofthe crown 
to the etrl of Carlisle ; during the troubles but when the tivil list of queen Anne was 
of the ti\il war and the Protectorate, how- arranged, a peliltpn wvs presented from 
(ver, m*hny persons went over there as the planters of Baibadoes, stating, that 
fcttleis, and^it became, from a desert is- the funds had been perverted from iheir 
land a very prosperous place* The eirl oiigiiial purpose, and piaying that they 
nf Carlisle died very much in d< bt, and might be applied to their legitimate use. 
his son transferred the grant of the island In consequence, a committee of the House 
of Barnadoes to the earl of Kinnoul The of Commons examined this petition, and 
creditoisof the first earl of Carlisle, he n nig addiessed the queen, and requested that 
that the island had become a valuible pos these funds might bo appropiiated, as (hey 
ses|||pfn, made some applications to the were intended, to colonial purposes# and 
privy council, soon aflei the resior'ition of they wtr^ so In Gcoige 1, this fund was 
Charles th< 2d, enforcing then claims upon ogam spctifically exempted win n arrang- 
the island 'of Barbadoes, under the giant ing the royal itvenue# ind the same in 
of that island by patent to the carl of Car- (^eorge 2 the accession of bis pre- 

lisle by Chailcs the 1st, and *i3 those sent Majesty ^nowevci, a new species of 
claims most mitc rially afFected the rights arrangement took place It was agreed, 
and interests of the land holders in Barba- that upon li*> surrendc ring cei tain revenue^ 
docs, some of the planters came over to he should Kccive a specific sum for his the 
Bngland, and to the same privy council civil list It might be said, indeed, (and that 
made an ofhr ot something like a royal was the only thing that could be urged) 
revenue, ifthcy weie continued and secured that in the enumeration of the^ievenues# 
in thfir rights and possessions. What which was moved foi in consequciiLe of 
was really conceded by the delegates of his M ijcsty's message to parliament, this 
Barbadoes to the crown on this occasion fund of 4<f per cent* wa^ not surrendered 
IS difficult to find Out, we have however by name iiue, and why > Because he 
the authority of lord Clarendon# who as- could not b^aid to possess thefn* Uueen 
sisted it their privy council# for the facts# Anne never had them . and they weie spe#^ 
VI/ that tfxe patent to the first carl of Car- cificalJy exempted in the regulations for 
lisle vras surrdfideied, and lord KmnouJ the revenue of George i and 2* Bui ad- 
was to have in annuity of 1,000/ per an- tniUing that these sums ought to find their 
jnum m perpetuity# apd which he has to way into this countiy, thyy should cer- 
ibiA day io satbfactioQ of bis clannk under *tainljr go to the consohda^d fund# aiul 
lord Qsirhsle We know, too# th^f a chio- not in aid of the civil l^t. 
iiiUlwct of the idand of Barbadoes paefcd With regard to the abusc*i,» he would 
m Hfimediately aft^r ibo rotnen Ojf state that this fund had produced 1,000,000/# 
loe delegates f/om England# in whii^ ii iuice his M^esty’s acce^on# and oiM of 
* 1 
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4()0,00(y. had been paid ^for Mlariea 
to governors. If this sani IftjM been paidi 
however, to the goveitiofft ^of Barbadoea 
and Leew^ islands, there migl^t benorea^ 
son t4 ; but out of this 400,000/, 

all the gdsreroors of islandis seemed to be 
paid^ even those.of Guernsey and Jersey. 
Why this unfortunate island of Barbadocrs 
should be saddled with 'paymibnt of go- ^ 
vernors 'bf ail our other islands in every 
part of the world no man could devise. 

For special or secret service, a sum of 
320,000/. had' been taken from thiir fund, 
altogether without the# knowledge of par- 
Irament, a proceeding as injurious to the 
constitution aj it was unjust to this island. 
In the same way, it appeared, 4S,00(>/. had 
been apportioned amongst diiTerent secre- 
taries of the Treasury, probably for parlia- 
mentary electioneering purposes; 170,000/. 
had been given at diderent tiijies from 
this resource to the civil list without the 
knowledge of parliament, though the civil 
list was a fixed and settled sum, at/U though 
the crown came t<f*parliament asking for 
payment of its debts, and concealing this 
contribution it raised from this devoted 
island of Barhadoes. But of this fund too, 
740,000/. had in the course of* the present 
reign been paid in pensions to different per- 
sons in this country. This fund had the 
double advantage of being out of sight, 
and that pensions to a greater amount 
might be granted out of it than out of the 
civil list, where by Mr. Burke’s act they 
could not exceed 1,200/. per annum. These 
united circumstances had made the 4| 
per cent, duties the genei^ resort for 
ail the fashionable world who were in 
pursuit of pensions. It was really too much 
that all (hose lords and ladies, and mem- 
bers of parliament, with their wives, and 
brothers, and sisters, who were to be seen 
in such numbers in this list of Barbadoes 
pensioners, should be permitted any longer 
to plunder this proscribed portion of the 
empire. The only remedy for this crying 
grievance to these islands, and this source 
of corruption to thi* country, was to do 
what was dohe^in queen Ann^ time, to 
restore for a second time these duties 
to ihe tocal and colonial purposes f(w 
which they Vere originally intended, 
lie should Jioweyer, in the first instance,^ 
content himself with moving; •• That a 
Select Committee be appoint^, to exa- 
mine into the nature' of the duties arising 
in the islanchof Barbadoes, and the other 
Ldeward islatidi, .comiiiopily called the 4f 
per cent. Leewalfd' island datiea, and into 


theamonnt apd application of iheVme* 
distinguishing each year, from the period 
of .his Majosi^s accession to the throne to 
tHb present }ime ; and to report the same 
td the Hoase, with their observations there- 
npon."' ' 

Mr. id^wUh^. that the hob. gentle- 
man had studied the history of the period 
bt; had alluded to with a^ittle more atten-* 
tion, and he would then have found tba$! 
the grant to Ibe king by the act of the" 
colony 1 663, Was tn consideration of the 
planters being allowed to keep possession 
of their lands ; and though he readily ad- 
Diiited, that in tho^^^fsland of Barbadoes , 
(and there, alon^ a part this revenue 
wx\3 to be applien to local purposes, yet 
the remainder w^s intended to be reserved 
^o^the king. When ihd hon. gentleman 
referred to what had been done by queen 
Anne, he should have taken into hjs ob- 
servation all the collateraf circumaiances. 
The fact was this ; a commission was sent 
out to B«irbadoes to look info the state of 
the fortifications, ivhich they had neported 
to be in complete ruin, andean Address* 
was consequently presented to the queen, 
that she would be pleased to apply these 
duties to the purpose of repairing those 
fortifications, which she accordingly did) 
and therefore they were excepted in th^ 
arrangement pf her majesty's revenues. It 
was his decided opinion that these funds 
were a part of the hereditary revenue of 
the crown, and of which it could not be 
divested but by an express act of parlia- 
ment ; and this ojiinion had been held by 
a receih committee of that House, which 
had declared that the 4^. per cent, duties 
had been considered as contihalng at the 
disposal of thef crown as ita hereditary re- 
venue. When he considered these cir- 
cumstances, he could not but. express ins 
dissent at going into a committee to in- 
quire into the application 9f this inferior, 
branch of bis majesty’s revenue. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, that the simple^ 
question was, did those funds belong to.., 
the crown, or did they not ? He contended^ 
that tliey did not, that they weire.qn 
same footing as the revenues of duchy 

of Cornwall« aod no one weidd; contend 
ibat the crownobuld grant pfiwjpiM.on the 
vevenuhs of tb,at duchy- , ^ . 

' Lord jFo/A«^o^8tid>tbi^M^ per.soD 

Tound bn4i(h^raide,qf 
the mdtfo ifoi; a cdih^lme, was. a right 
boijtB genjtlem^h a ^ensioimr*' to 

the'dtimunt ujxni these 

4| pel: cent, dutieir wnicn it was the pur* 
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pose of the motion to inquire into, and that that a pension of was too great n 

right Imn. gentleman had defended thi lecoinpeiise ibr him. 
disposition of them upon the sole ground Mr. Marryat tonirMeA the situation of 
of usage, as if because an a6use was ^n the inhabifants of Harbadoes now and at 
old one, it ought, therefore, to be conti* the tune when* in the exuberance oi^ their 
Rued. He then proceeded to shew that loyalty, they voluntarily made U grant of 
these duties were excepted out of the this revenue to the crown. Then they 
civil list of queen Anne, and also out ol were a flourishing colony : how, they Were 
those of George ^he first and second, and reduced tO a state calanritous in the cx- 
could not consequently have vested in his treinc, try dwtes which we had imposed 
present Majesty. The list given in to par- on them without their consent. They 
liament at the cotiiinenc<A»ent, did not were now an oppressed, a tdx<^burthen«d, 
contain any spenfication of these duties, as well as a calumniated people, 
because that list was not, as it had been Mr. replird, and said, that what- 

alleged to lx*, a list of what his Majesty ever might be the fate of his inotipii, he 
bad given up in lieu. of* the ckil list estap wasdetermined not to let th^ subject sleep, 
blishmcut, but a list ofVhat then vested He pledged himself ti. take every oppor- 
ill him, so that, according to his Majesty’s tunity of bringing it forward in every 
own list, they had then the strongest neg%> .shape he could before the House 
«]ve testimony that the 4^ per cents, were The Chanceltor of the Exchequer said, that 
not then in possession of the crpwn. he should not have risen, but for what had 

Mr. Long explained. He did not say fallen from the hon. gentleman ; and he 
that any length of time was a justifiable certainly was astonished in no little de- 
reason for the continuance of an abuse ; gree, to %ear the hon. gentleman’s threat 
but he stated the continuance of the prac- ofirenewing thi$<^questron, alter the plain 
‘tice in the^ crown of granting pensions and satisfactory statement of his right hon. 
out of this fund as a proof of its not being friend. He did not mean to enter into 
an abuse. the question ; but he could not help al- 

Lord Folkestone replied, that the only luding to tlie stra^nge argument of the 
diilercnce between him and the right hon. noble lord, which deduced a iioii-pos- 
gentleman was, that what the right hon. fsion of this revenue in the crown from 
gentleman called an old practice he called its being excepted out of the civillist. 
an old abuse. The «iimple truth was, that the excepting 

Mr. Hose argued, that the excepting of it out of the civil list was actually leaving 
this fund out of the civil lists of the <!ove- it as an {lereditary revenue to the crown, 
reigns of this country from the time of Before he sat down, lie thought it right 
king William, was not a proof of the fund also merely to liint at what was said by an 
not being an hereditary revenue %f the hon. gentlepiun of the distresses of the 
crovMi, but rather the contrary. The fact colonists. It was unfair to impute those 
was, tiicii, when such excepi ion took place, distresses to duties levied on their sugars 
the v'ruwn took the disposal of the revenue by us, when it was well known that they 
into Its own hands, and regular accounts were to be attributed to the want of tbeir 
of its application wire constaiuly laid be- usual great market, — to their being shut 
ibre parliament. U was not therefore, as out from the continent, 
the hon. {^mtlSmaii had said, a fund out of i Mr. Whitbread observed, that it was 
sight. If this fund was to be appropriated ] veiy unumai for any member to take up a 
particularly for local purpose^ as it was debate in the way that the right hon. gen- 
coiitendeil, how came it tliat the Board of tlemaii haTd done. Without meaning any 
Trade, when recommending the repairing personal disrespect to the late Secretary 
of the forts of Baibadoes, did not direct of the TrciNiry, he had no hesitation to 
the expences attendant on such repairs to say, that on this subject he was a most 
be defrayed out of these 4| per cents? questionable adviK^ate: and however 
Lord Thurlow, too, as lord chancellor of pleased the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
England, had recogotsed the right of the might have been with the speech of the 
crown to grant pensions out Of this fund. I right hon. ^gentleman, he must confess 
^^;;(iight hon. geiitleinan^ then defended* that what blunted the right hon. gentle- 
thIVpensiou ht'ld by his right hon. friend, man’s appetite, only whetted his. Ho 
Coniidermg his labour for ten y'ear$« and thought with his hon. friend *behitid him, 
i the arduous situation which he filled with that it was highly improper that the bu« 
an inadequate salat y, it was hard to say siness of these 4^ per cent, duties should 
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real where it now di<l. Ae to whet the 
right hon. gentleman had said in relation 
to the distreasev of the colontea, when 
the acquaintance with tlie atat^of the co* 
lonteSofUie hon. gentleman whoeailed 
those cofhtiists a devoted people was con* 
sidered» be believed that the House would 
think with him, that what the right hon. 
gentleman had said was a little too much, 
—a little too presumptuous. • BesMes, the 
icply that those distresses proceeded from 
the difficulty of access to the continent^ 
came with a very bad grace from 'the 
right both gentleman wl^se measures 
W'ere.thc chief cause of that difficulty. 
The hon. genyeman then remarked on the 
propriety of the pension settled on the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He asked, 
would parliament have addiessed the King 
to grant him 1,500/. a year for his ser- 
vices, in* case the 4^ p^r cent% had not 
existed? Ceitainly not : and did not this 
fund, therefore, defeat the object of Mr. 
Burke’s bill? He^^then allutJed*to other 
heads mentioned in the* accounts ot the 
expenditure of this fund, particularly that 


ment of the object he had in view, or, in*- 
deed, to the accomplishment of any good 
or legitimate object whatever. He most, 
lifiirefore, beg that his attendance on such 
8 committee be dispensed with. The 
committee might conjecture, but it could 
not come to any well-founded conclusion 
on any one topic which might come be- 
fore them. They mightiexpre^ regret at 
any expence winch might seem too greah 
but they could neither come to any sound 
judgment as td the amount of the unneces* 
sary ind improper expendituie, nor adopt 
means for preventing it in future. He 
was thoroughly persuaded that it would 
be a waste 'of his jCiwn time in him to at- 
tend such a committee ; nor did he feel 
that he could be* an efficient member of it. 
v-The question being pul and secon<led, 
Mr. Y^rke was of opinion that after the 
hon. member had, no further olf than yes- 
terday, moved for the appointment of this 
very committee, and after the House had, 
on his own suggestion, reposed in him the 
duty of being a member of that commit- 
tee, it was rather inconsistent In him now* 


of Special Service. He did not know 
what this special service mean(; but iTlie 
could lend an ear to .the calumnies that 
were always going about, iic mi^ht per* 
haps be able to understand it. It was to 
be sure impossible that any such thing as 
bribery and corruption could exist in that 
House now: but certainly theic was a 
time when it was notorious that t;ank and 
gioss bribery did exist there: and who 
knew but that the speciarservice of that 
time was this very rank and gness bribeiy ? 
To him It appeared, that there were suffi* 
cient grounds laid for going into the com* 
mittee. ^ 

The question was ihen called for, and 
the House divided— For the Motion ly. 


to come to the House, and desire to be 
dischaiged from attendance on the com- 
mittee, merely because the House had not 
thought proper to grant to the bon. mem- 
ber all that he askt^d. The Uodse had re- 
fused, and he thought properly so, to grant 
to this committee greater powers than 
they had given to a Cfimmittee on the 
same subject in 1804. But still when the 
committee met, if the}^ should be of opi- 
nion tliyti they had not due means of in- 
formation on any paitiQuiar subject, of 
even if any individual meml>er of the 
committee was of that opinion, might not 
the committee, through their chairman, or 
any individual member, come to the 
House and move for Bhch information as 


Against it 50, / 

Committee on Civil List Revenue— 
M 6 tion respecting Mr. Eden.] Mr. 
Edm rose, for the purpose of moving 
the House that he might be d^oharged 
from attending the committee fdfwhich he 
had moved yesterday, on the subject of 
the expences of the Civil List. Mutilated 
as the committee was by the way in which 
it was appointed ; deprived of the power 
of sending for persons, ’ papers, and re- 
cords ; crippled as it was, in every re- 
spect, by the limited powers with which 
it was invested, or rather by tlie total want 
of all powers — he could npt but conceive 
it perfectly inadequate to the accomplish* 


they might think wanting, on any bianch 
I of the subject referred to them ? lie did 
not see why the House ought to distrust 
the committee they had appointed; not 
could he consent that the hon. member 
who had had a duty devolved on him by 
the House, at his own desire, should be 
dischar|ed from that duty because he had 
not got all he wanted. 

Mr. con tended that the charge of 

ioconsistency attempted to be matle against 
his hon. fmnd was utterly unfounded. 
Yhe riglit bon. gentfomati sikld, it was in- 
consistent in his hon: friend* to ask to be 
discharged of a dutj^ whtob he htid asked 
to he allowed to pdrforW. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be sn. anfounded, Jiis hon< 
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frl«nd*had asked for a committee tp in* 
quire ; the House had appointed a com* 
niiuee to coiMider« but had denied him a 
committee to enquire. They had giv^n 
him a committee utterly unfit for any 
ood purpose. But, whether they were 
t for any good purpose or not. it was 
* enough for his hon. friend to say, that 
this was not the ^mmittee he asked. The 
committee appointed was a committee on 
nothing hut accounts, and yet they were 
denied the power of senddig for a single 
estplanatory paper. If this ^ai so, what 
inconsistency could be attributed to his 
bon. friend in requesting that he might be 
discharged from attending such a commit- 
tee, after the House had denied them 
those powers, which coifid alone render 
their appointin^n\ available ^ He though| 
his hon* friend had acted a manly and 
becoming part in asking to be discharged 
from attending a committee whose labours 
must be completely iiiefHcacious. 

Mr, Bathurst was of opinion, that any 
information which might be wanted by 
Hhe committee might still he obtained by 
coming to the House, after they were 
aware of the particular head on which the 
papers, or other information, would be re- 
quired. Then, too, it would be in the 
power of the House to consider, whether 
the information ought to be asked by vote 
or by address. The limited powers of the 
committee at present, did not go to infer 
a permanent exclusion of evidence, but 
only put it on the committee, in the first 
place, to see what could be done by the 
infoimalion afforded them by the crown. 

Mr. P. ./Voore contended, that his hoii. 
friend had been perfectly consistent. 

Mr. Macdonald asked, would the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer now 
undertake to consent to address the crown 
for the papers necessary to enable the 
committee to come to some judgment on , 
the matter referred to them ? At present 
the committee had nothing to do but to 
take their chance of any papers falling 
into their way. 

Mr. M- Montague afraid that thepre- 
sont motion mightbe ot dangerous example, 
and induce the people to believe that that 
House wished to deny inquiry. 

The rootiomwas then put and negatived. 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Wednesday, February 12. 

Corn iNTBi^ovase Act.] Sir J, New- 
port said, he did not entertain aUy doubt 
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that if he bad made the complaint which 
now occasioned him to rise, to his Majes- 
ty’s government, they would have paid 
every attention to it. But be considered, 
when the object was one of great nafionai 
importance, it was better to state the 
grievance in the House than out of it ; and 
whenever any attempt was ‘made to place 
the letter of the Act of Union in competi- 
tion with its spirit, he would always con- 
sider it his duty to notice it. By tlie 
Corn Intercourse Act of 1807, which was 
founded on the Act of Union, all vessels 
laden with d^rn frsim England and Ire- 
land, were permitted to enter the pqrts of 
the two rountries respectively, as if 
coasters, without being s'<b|eLted to the 
difficulties of a formal entiy at the Cus- 
tom-house. This provision was complied 
with in all the ports of this country, with 
the exception of Liverpool and Biistul. 
Of the conduct pursued at the formei p/>rt 
he had some time since complained, fiis 
present flomplaint related only to the lat* 
tes, and the ground of^it was this: every 
person knew, that when a ve'.sel was laden 
with corn, it was necessary, for its preserva- 
tionTrom the water, whrdi exuded through 
the Side of the sl^ip, that it should be 
protected by roots ; and as il was a cargo 
more likely than any other to shift, and 
thus endanger the safety of the crew and 
vessel, it was necessary that boards should 
be used to keep it steady. Now, when 
ves.sels uriived at the port of Bristol, laden 
with corn from Ireland, the Custom-house 
officers there insisted, that those mats and 
boards shoukk be entered as being the pro- 
duce of Russia. This was most unjust; 
for no fraud could possi&ly be intended. 
Those mats and boards were much chcMpct 
heie than in lie land ; and if any person 
thought proper to export them fiom that 
country, il would be at tljeir own cert.iin 
loss. He had received* a representation 
from a lespectable gentleman on the sub- 
ject, and trusted that such an intractlbn 
of the spirit of the Corn Intercourse Ait 
would no i(»ngt>r he permitted. 

Mr. iP^Pole said, that no application 
had bet a made either to the board of 
Custoni.s or iliu Treasury, oii the subject. 

If the 1 itcuinstaiice had been stated to 
him. he would have apprised the Treasury 
of It, hero, he was suie, no well-founded 
conit>laint ever went unredressed. He 
wuuhl, howevtr, immediately inquire into 
the circumstances. Certainly, the Cus- 
tom house ofiirers at Bristol could have 
no wilful iiUemion to infringe a law so 
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beneficia) to ^tb coontrie^s. They i^i^bt 
ha conceived th at 

intended, and perhapft iiCt to virhich 
the right hoh. baronet Veferrj^d^ tnight 
stand' in of some amendment. , / 

Sir /. ^^^port hgaiii observed^ that he 
preferrea ntbmioning iftc business public* 
Jyi than leaving recoarve to a private coni* 
municakloii; 

* ' 

RoVal Marine Corps.] •Mr. 

Vein i^e, pursuant to notice, tit call the at- 
tention of the House to the present state and 
condition of the Royal Marine Corps. He 
said, he felt so conviitced tpal the claims 
of this deserving body of men wanted no- 
thing but inquiry to make their justice and 
validity generally acknowledged, that Re 
was only anxious that the iiupiiry might 
be promptly entered upon, and active!}^ 
followed up, and should be more than sa- 
tisiied if hts nnuiou should have even in- 
cideiitally so favourable a result. The 
immediate object of his moliq^t vras the 
production of ceyrsain papers, and if he 
could prevail upon the House to grtint 
those papers, it was his ultimate intention 
to found upon them a further motion for 
an Address to the Prince Regent, that he 
would be giaciously •fdeased to take the 
present slate of the Royal Marine Corps 
iriio bis consideration. He was ,at the 
same lime willing to avow, that should he 
receive from the hirst Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, any satisfactory declaration of 
his intentions to remedy w'hat appeared to 
him to be serious griovanf ns, he could have 
no objection to withdraw his motion. The 
merit.s of the Marine Cori^jR were ^t once 
so high and so4)otoiious, as to be acknow- 
ledged universally, and to be adinitted 
among the first clairaanis to the gratitude of 
their country. If such a body complained 
of any alleged grievance, their complaint 
bad a weighty claim upon the atteattoii of 
that House; but it was not less the duty 
of that House to see them done justice to, 
because their comtneiidabie sense of their 
duty, as a military body, had kept them 
silent, patient, and forbearin<|, under the 
consciousness of existing grievances. He 
did not stand up there to complain on their 
behalfi as their commissioned advocate. 
He merely stood forward as an inde pen* 
dent member of parliament, to poiiit out 
vthat e^peared to him to be grievances, 
and if the House thought them lo, t'O'Cafl 
Upon parliament to redress them. The 
Marine Corps were not placed upon an 
equal footing with every other corps ift 
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tile service, either with MspeclW VaA'i^^^ 

. emolnaient" \A1I the ^ujltefior statidlis 
^eif corps, W for instance, generals and ^ 
c^oneU Cf (toarines, vreire filled by navy 
ofiicers. Their senior cbmtpendams, after 
50 or 00 years service,, were. worse paid, 
than even a colonel of militjat ^ey were 
never placed on the sURj ihty neveri ob«;; 
tained either governments, or regimepts; 
while both were ^en ^ navy.vofficers^ . 
who enjoyed lucrative situations iisGreei^, 
wich hospital and elsewheiii, to }srh}o||> 
marine officersVero never once admitted^; 
though they cootfifauted to the support of 
those establishments. The general of 
marines, the lieutenant*genjSTsd^^^atid the 
major-general, had been, and aldrays were^ 
admirals in the fiavy. The first- hed^ao,. 
general of marilies, 5L a day, the liedte* 
siant-general and the Ipajor; general 
aday> exclusive of their pay and rank M 
admirals, while the senior commandant, dc 
ill other words, the acting general of ma<v 
rines, had but 50.9. a day, and was allowed- 
but one horse/while the major<rgeDeral on 
the stair was flowed, on an average, front 
ten to fourteen. If marine officers cotrld* 
not bo placed upon the stalF, there could ; 
be no objection to grant them staff allow* 
ariccB proportioned to their rank, at least 
equal to thOsSe enjoyed by the naval gene^" 
rals.—- Another hardship pec^ar to thft 
service, was tbo singular .si^ness by 
which merit rose to rank. A man with 
all the zeal of one who loved his. country, 
and with all the ambition of a soldierii 
might, for 50 or 40 years, be fighting; the 
battles of that country, before he arrived at 
ihd rank of a field officer. There wa.1, . 
indeed, a contemptible ’paucity of field 
officers. The proportion of these field 
officers to those of the line, were .as cite jto 
lour, and as one to five, compared with 
the artillery. The Royal Marine Corps 
constituted one-fourth of the British navy> 
and yet^ among 35.00(1 men, ^thorc wer^ ■ 
but 45 field officers : while the ^rtjUery, 
not exceeding 17,000 rnen,^ had, he be* 
lieved, eighty, field officers.. Hence one 
of the causes of the slow proinotioo, apa 
hence aUo the frequent necessi'y cf 
posing pa- captains not field 
duty of field officers. So slow WW 
the promotion, tliat there w^e^XIC^dhen in 
the line* ^.captains of thia,,eaihe aianding 
with the'^mor tbij; tnarinee. 

Many pf^ thqsc^whjL^ei;i? 'npW admintls 
and were nm taiffie aervice wbeh 

some of the senihr bap^ins of marines bed 
already vdUim.gifohe^faeia«^lve9«:, If ffiss 
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syjit^n opeTtHeil so aevereU on ilio 
rank^tot oHictts how atustu be feltb} tb< 
subabeins ^ TJul it was itoi piurh the 
of individual cla^^ifS as tLt 
(;rouuikcI dis‘»aii«ihc^‘ »a oi « g*' 
njeiiidiioUd military budy, tbit ( ailed foi 
con«id( rition* The inaiinc ofiit la ftti 
tluniifhes, ds i» were, supei tded in thtii 
lank (llfdi, he-n ^ fioin Mu Yoike] 
Ul should expkin to the light lion gen 
tiemin what he iiu int w'hcii he haul su* 
puaeded in th/ii lank.^ A regulation 
some yens SwO li^d br<ii adopted, ex 
eluding the ni iiiie corps fioni any gai- 
mon tommat I Ihc wisdom ot tlin 
regulation he < ould not see, but tin con- 
sc^qnetjttb ut it opci il^d i ithei haivtlih 
upon this corjjs, bn ]an I weie thej 
in ^ht, they alprays weie compelled t 
gi>e w to the gill (soil ofliMi, h iW v»^ 
initiioi bis rank to that oi the com- 
innidant of marines, so that this most 
dcsfivin^ cofpA had not omy the moitifi- 
cation to «ee the higher situation^ of its 
own cst dilisluiiuns tilled by oti ccts not 
ol ihttcoips, but to let) itself in iwobO 
situalioii in point or stall ad\antn^<-d, than 
any olhiH desciiption oi iorcc in tiu Bri- 
tish iinpne, and at llu same time to see 
thit It was jdued in the degrwh d situ- 
ation of having ncitlKr tsivblished link 
111 th« line as a cotps, nui cniciciit iiu 
uividml rank 'it thui lesptciive bead 
qunUrs— lie hid snd, tint tfien pro- 
1 lOiion Was tediously di he nUiiing lie 
would take, Jor iiisUuice, the \<ai «l the 
Jubilee, IS 10, tin numbci m nn d oihreis 
pr iiioiLd wcie as foMows, >5 admirals, 
!!•> c iptains, IjO connnamkis, 4 J7 liui- 
tcnaiiu durifig the same pi nod there 
had not been promoted even to bicvct 
rank in ihc niainits, moit than ^7 ofti- 
ceis, not two stcjis bul tiktn place in 
the coipb within tint pciiod, the ex- 
pence to the pulihc aiising from this 
hava] piqmotion aiuonated to 6()00(d a 
year, while that of thi in units did nut 
exceed TOOL Bu^ it might be snd, that 
thu tnai me corps toimcd pait of the navy: 
ji It (hd so, why should so dlective a^pait 
oi ihit navy nfe the only p«ut excluded 
iiom tho ordinaiy naval advantages oi 
rink and emolument ^ Did it descive to 
be so di, gracefully distinguished from the 
rest of the navy ? And if it dui not, 
where the equity or policy m mak- 
ing men sulTu a degradation which they 
were cousc <us ot not deserving ^ The 
n^t hoD. genthman had cried ** hear 3*' 
Wa» ii Hot d^tgradnig a aeiuor niarmo 
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cer to subject him m all girrisons to the 
command of any garrison offuer, howcvri 
junior td him, and ao to subject him, not 
in compliance with any general rule, bat 
by making the corps to which he belong- 
ed the ground of a solitary exception to 
a general military regulation ^ Anotb^^r 
hatdahij was, that the pay captains oi 
gland divisions had no allowance tor p vy- 
ing the^several companies of which they 
were in charge, though the saving to the 
public in consequence of the laborious 
duties of those olficers, Vras very cotist- 
doidblc, thoi^h every ciptainof the line 
lud an allowance ftjr paying hisrespei- 
tivc con pany. lin sujeantaoi marine 
will 11 admilUd into (rrccnwich Hospital, 
hid no bettei allowance d an that pos- 
si'.s d by tilt private of maiinr , or the 
common sadot, wi ih the ^eijt ant of the 
I m m ( iicUca Ilospitil lectived nn ui- 
cici e ot p( nsion m m iit instance » to 
the amount of 2h id, per dsy, thougli 
the maiuic stip inthid but one shilling. 
The scijeants a^d soiJui^ in th« line 
vvtie alluwid to icckon three toi tvtiy 
two yc?i» of service in the Last or Wc^t 
Indies, hi the [lurpose ( I chimuig an in- 
crease of piy and pension m cise of dis- 
cbaige. Ihut n ulation did not ivtend 
to thr in Him s, tht co niiussiom d olTicei t 
of niaiuKH could hold no situicnn ni the 
government or inanagemciit of either 
Chelsea or iireeutvirh hospital , though 
they contiibulcd anmnl'y a (nv\ | ay 
.and a ccitain propoifion of ^hm pii/c 
money, to b >th tho!,e gieit intiund jii- 
stuutions. It i]'f f aiwl, then, that if the 
marine^ w* ii^coinpaicd wi^h the line or 
aitillbi^, they vvcm exciudid t'om the 
stdfl , they had no arkipiate pioporiion 
of field Cftliuis, aiil thit thi pioniotion 
w as most ciisheai Unuigly slow He suoidd 
pioposc to remedy these gn v mces with- 
out d< lay . the coips should bo mere ised, 
*th^ situation ot it'* cuniinandant unproved, 
pioniotion accelerated ^all of winch m*ght 
be done without any addition t > the pub- 
lic 4 >uUhens. Ihe number of second lieu- 
tenants nitwit bt cui tailed, and the pay 
and allowances of the drummeisnowiion- 
cfiectLve, might al^o be applied to that 
puipose, as completely to cover the ex- 
peiice, which co aid not exceed 5,000/* a 
yeai ; but it was not for him to do more 
^han iQVite the attention of the House 
and the Admiralty to this subject. He 
saul that in the comparison he jfiad made 
between the marines and the navy, he 
wished diitinctly to be understood as 
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not ttjeotwDg th* $ljghtest insirjMaHon that of them was to rpmam orderly U^heif 
the rewards or honours Br^isti ^rracjts, Jiml. therefoTC no question of 

navy were at all h^yc^A iu merits^ far ranJt arose. Out of the whole number of 
from it; it wps barely possible for the ?5^o6(> marines, 25,000 were generally on 
gratitude of the , country . to keep pace board ships, where, from the very nature 
with thd^'lilustriaus claims, the ^kill and of the service, they must necessarily be 
•valour of the British navy were making under the command of the captain of th^ 
upon it .every’ hour; all he meant was, ship. It would be lecolkcfed, however, 
not that the navy should have less, but | that no bdicer higher than a captain of 
that the marines should hav^ mfu*e* He marines could be called tpun to serve on 
then moved, «That there bo -laid before board a ship; and therekru when ibo# 
this House, a Copy of Uie Memorial of arrived at the rank of field odlcers, they 
the commandants, field oflicers, and senior had little or no duties to do, and they 
captains of the Royal Mfrincs, to the lived in a sort of reiirement frotn the ser- 
right honourable the Lords i^^mmissionprs vice. From the dilforeiiC\5 of the services 
of the Admiralty, relative to the situation they were called .upon to perform, there 
of that corps fn It? 10 If this was agreed was little analopji' between tlie sitoalion 
to. it was liis intention to move for *' A of ofiiceis of iivariiies, and officers either 


copy of the Letters of colonels Hesbrowe 
and Trench, as to the appointments and 
rank iu the said corps, addressed to the 
Board of Admiralty in the year 1810/* 
Mr. Yarkc said, that, as to the latter 
motion, he W'as convinced llrut^lie liuu'.f 
would not requirl?*a private letter to, be 
produced. As the object of moving for 
the other paper was declared to be in 
order to ground 'an Address to the Pcince 
Regent upon, he thought it necessary to 
make a few observdt*otis upon the case 
which ilie hon- geniiemun had submmed 
to them. He perfectly agreed with eveiy 
thing that had been said about the merits 
of the corps, but as they were well known 
to the House and to the empire at large, 
he did not think it necessary to *say much 
upon that point. The H'bu>e weic always 
slow in interfering with i^^^ttcrs of pure 
military regulation and detail ; and unless 
they w^TC convinced that the executive 
had neglected its duty, they seldom or 
never interfered in these points. Now, 
he would ask, what could be a matter of 
purely military detail, more than the rank 
which marine officers should have upon 
garrison duty ? It must be recollectecbbjf 
the Hou.se, that there was no complaint of. 
any of the old regulations for the marine 
corps having been departed from, but that 
it was merely a wish of the dfbn. gentle* 
man to substitute .some others in their 
place. I'he reason why they had not the 
same rank in garrisons, was, that they 
were seldom dr never called upon to do 
garrison ^uty. If they wer<^ called upon 
to do garrison duty with other corps, theiO' 
was no doubt but that their djOft^ers would 
take rank<&ccordjng to the date of tbeir^ 
commissions; buttbe &ct was^ that while 
they were ^ shore, all libM wasrcqaved 


in iht: line or the artillery. Keeping these 
general poiiiH in view, ho would also ob- 
serve, that the system now acted upon iu 
the marine service, w'as that which had 
always subsisted. The actW'e services of 
the nianrie.s as a body, were always per- 
formed uiid.er the orders and superin- 
tendance of the sea captain, or adfniral of 
the fleet. Kven when the marines were 
occasionally landed in boats, for the pur- 
pose of attacking any place, they were 
under the command ,of an officer of the 
navy. This, of couvse, prey^jvkd them, 
horn having the same number field offi- 
cers as were possessed by other corps; but 
if any occasion occurred when they werc^ 
landed, and acted in battalion, then they 
acted under ihcir own field officers. There 
was at present a baUaiion of marines in 
actual^servicc in Portugal, which was con^- 
mended by its own o(ficers,'Qnd had proved 
extremely effective and useful. . The hort. 
gecnieman had founded bis complaint 
chiefly on the smalt number of staff offi- 
cers which belonged to the marine corps;, 
and the inferior amount of their ernolu- 
ments,when compared with those of other 
branches of tbe naval and military ser- 
vice, Now, as to these points, he would 
beg leave to observe, that i-hc whole sub- 
ject was taken , into the consideration of 
government onlj'- three years ago; and a 
very material addition was then made to 
the emoluments enjoyed by the superior 
officers of the marines. He was quite 
persuaded that the greater part of these 
officers Were at present extremely satidied, 
with their situation,]^ cemparea with th&t 
of other »jbTancbes of the service; and as 
this improvement of tiM^irgeiieraUituatioa 
and prospects had taken place so Utedy as 
ooAmced thdt tlunrc.was no 
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nece^ily for as^ain recommending that 
subject lo the attention of the Prince tte* 
gent, or ol the House. — ^’fhis right hoii. 
gentleman here entered into a comparison 
between tlie pay and emolument of the 
colonels, rommandants^and majors of ma- 
rines, and those of ofTicers of similar rank 
in the army, from whichi upon the whole, 
he inferred that the inequality of the etno- 
iuinenls wa«i tii6rag, if any, and not gi eater 
than what was occabioned by the diver- 
sity of service. The hon.^eiiileman had 
complained of the slowness of promotion 
in too marine service, and that so very 
fewoflicers reached the rank of command- 
ants.* But similar complaints were equally 
applicable to promotioifs in the army; 
for how few colonels in •the army were 
there, comparatively speaking, who couh^ 
be promoted to the command of regi- 
ments? Besides, during war, the propor- 
tion of marines on shore was extremely 
small, when compared with tho<ie who 
Were on shipboard, and these entitled to 
all the advantages which belonged to the 
,Tiaval service, such as the chance ot prize 
money, &,c. ; advantages which inferior 
oflicers in the army did not possess. Were 
there even, therefore, some inequality in 
the pay of these respective blanches of 
service, he saw no reason for chafl'eiing as 
the hon. gentleman had done, about a few 
shillings Or pounds, more or less. But the 
• divisions of marines whi(b were ou shore, 
and which novt.r amounted lo inoie than 
10,000 men out of their whole number, 
were undoubtedly sufficiently supplied 
With staff officers, blvery division con- 
sisting of I,OuO men had generally a co- 
lonel commandant, and four majors; so : 
that, in this respect, he really never heard j 
a maUer of complaint which was less enti- 1 
tied to the coiisideiation of the House. ' 
The .service of the artilleiy, with which ' 
that of the marines had been compared, 
witlrout meaning at all to depreciate the 
Tatter, was one of more responsibility, and 
of a more arduous nature, and which ne- 
cessarily required a greater number of 
officerii of rank; the great body of^ ma- 
rines being, as he bad often stated, under 
the orders and directions of naval captains. 
—As to slowness of promotion on Uie 
part of nxirfne officers, he believed, that if 
the hoti. gentleman compared it with what 
nec^asardy took place in the promotion of 
iiife^f^r officers in the army and navy, 
there would appear little or no ground of 
€omp)aiJit.-^\VuK regard lo fTreehwich 
bospital, the marines contributed the iaUM 
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as the seamen to that establishment, and 
enjoyed from it the same advantages, with 
this single eicception, that the superior 
officers of fhat national establishment w ere 
generally chosen from the navy ; but this 
in itself was such a trifle, (there being 
only four or five stiuations of the descrip- 
tion alluded to,) as hardly to deserve the 
attention of the House.-~The hon. gentle- 
man haJ alao complained that marines, 
serving in the East and West Indies, were 
not entitled to the advantage possessed by 
soldiers serving in those parts^ of having 
every two ydjars counted for three, in the 
computation of their pensions. But sm ely 
the hon. gentleman must bfi aware, that 
the marines remaining generally on board 
their ships, where they wti*' much less 
exposed to the dangers of the clu»*‘'*ie,and 
which was always, in those latitudes, the 
mo'-t heal^iiy situation m whicli they could 
be placed. On board ships llieir officers 
were besides entitled to ihe same allow- 
ance as itaval ollicers^^and came in for 
thejr due proportion of pn/e money. 
Upon the whole, he believt'd that tlio 
marine service was one of the most eligible 
of the various branches of our military 
establishments; and he thought i he House 
would agiee with him in thinking, that no 
sufficient ground had been laid for tfie 
Address which was now proposed. 

Sir Edxoard BuHer declared, that he 
nevci heard it insinuated thii the Marine 
Corps had any peculiar ground of com- 
'plaiiit. 

Mr. Grenfell s.iid, that might be so; 
but still his b^in. friend, as an individual, 
might be convinced they had ground of 
complaint. If that were so, he hoped he 
would persevere in Ins motion, and would 
not suffer the door to be shut on the pre- 
sent discussion. 

Mr. Robinson declared that to any 
idea which the hon. momber might enter- 
tahi as to prejudices existing m the Admi- 
ralty Board, either against the hon. gen- 
tleman, or any measure recoramenderl by 
him, such an idea was wholly untounded. ^ 

^Ir. 'HiSydnson replied, deciaiing that 
he had felt himself impelled by an imperi- 
ous duty to call the attention of the Ad- 
miralty to the degraded military state of 
ihe Marine Corps, and to the supercession 
fn rank of the officers of that corps, by 
•whicli they were not allowed to share in 
the gairison doty, which, he conceived, 
was a great slur on the corps. * It was no 
answer to tell him that the officers in this 
corps did not purchase their commissions. 
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I tie artillery officers dill not purcha<ie *— The objett of lub motmn Has to 
tOeir commissions; and ni the army impute suspicion oi censuie to any dass 
many ot the oihcets did not purchase then ol persons. But when ht conbidi icd that 
coQiiiiissiotis. '1 he Artillery service was the Hoosc was in posbessioii ot so little 
as n to Jl, in comparison with that of the iiftoi ination respecting the colony of Xtinr 
corps uf Marines; and there were not Smith Wales, and that the iiilornidtion 
twenty captains in Use whole army with which existed, and to be lound in the 
nearly the same length of service, as the work** ot Mr Collins and Mi. Mason, 
marine optain^. The statement of the could not be 84id tp come bcloic the House 
fust lord of the Adinnalty» winch the in an authentic ^Orni, he felt suoiigly that 
House bad just heard, would be received no serious objection could be urged against 
with surprise, not to say with indignation; his motion. The practice ot tiansporting 
and the right hot! gentleman would shortly to Botany Bay had now previiki unce 
find ihiit liieie were things cfinnected with 1*92 it was in escry respect different 
the got ps ot Royal Marines which weie liom the former sy si cm ol traiibportatioit 
at this moiii^nl well worthy ol his most to th< Ain«;iicaii (oIouks, and, as a new 
serious and anxious attention. He had e\ptiinienl, desoivrd the fullest eni|Qiry. 
called th< attention ot the House to a lie moved, i her* tore, " That a Committee 
grave r \se He knew he wa'* coricct in be appointed to inquire mto the manner in 
saying that there were tecbiiLS in the which sintcnits ot transportation have 
corps ot Marines which now i^qimed to been executed, and into the effects which 
be jU'^iidcd to In Nubmitiing this ques- hnvi been pioduccd by that mode of pu- 
tion to the llou«ie, he had only di'tchirged riishrncnt ** 

an imperious public duty * Alter a shoit conversation the question 

lilt (|iicsiioii vTas ihcri put on Mr was put and agreed to. 


Hull fiist notion, which wa>i iit 


gUivtci without a division, and the second 
he j 'reed to wuiulraw 

® t 

1 R\N«poRrAiiON io*NrwSoi niW^ibs j 
'"ir S HomUly, m iiMiig to make his nio 
tion loi a committee to inquiie into the 
stale ot punishment by transportation to 
rJtw boulb W lies, ^al<i that as it was not 
liktk It would oitct with any opposition, he 
ihiuldiut lioulih the House w'lth many* 
woidson the ^ubpet ^11 he felt anxious 
foi was, iliat ihr House sticx^d rccene the 
iifctssary informinon, not only as to the 
effect, but dtH to the rniurc ot the punish* 
inent ot tiansportatmti to New Soiiih 
Wale^ It w IS exitemcly impoitanl that 
the House shu lid 1 1 informed on both 
ot iliosc points We who w< re evciy d ly 
addini? to our penal code, mn^^t feel it ot 
extieme importance that both the naidre 
and effect of such a punishment as this 
should be known, not only to those who 
made the laws, but to those who admi* 
nistered the punishment an/i&ed to the 
violation of them Many ot our magia* 
tratos were quite uninformu'd, not only as 
to the nature and extent of this punishment, 
but alyo as to the effects produced 1^ the 
inffictiun ot it. There were many offences 
ot a veiy slight nature, when eompared 
with others, to which this punishment was 
annexed end inflicted. It behoved the 
House, therefoie, to be better acquainted 
on this subject than they at present were. 
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Ihunduy, Febtuary 13. 

. 

Mk Whiibkfad’s Motion for Cor- 

RfcspONDFNCE lUlATlNO TO AmFRICA ] 

Mr ff fuibrtad, in rising to make the mo- 
tion ot which he had given notice, toj an 
Addiess to the Piince Recent, praying 
that the correspondence which had pass- 
ed between the government of this comi- 
tiy ind that ot the United States should 
be hdi before parliament, said, he might 
be perh ips allowed to indulge in a sentH 
mint ot regiet, that on a subject so im<* 
purtant as a question concerning the situ^ 
alion ot thiv country with respect to Ame- 
rica, so few members should be present. 
He viould, nevertheless, bung it forward^ 
as, whatever might be the feelings of 
others on the subject, their conductshould 
have no effect upon him, convinced as he 
was, that, in submitting that motion to the 
House, with which it was bis intention to 
contlude (and which was merely a motion 
for information), it was advisable that no 
delay should occui,^tbat nota single day 
should be lost All parties, both in this 
country and in America, hail professed to 
depiecate a war between the two countiies^ 
and all parties had acktiowledgisd that 
such an event was but too probable The 
government of America and the govern- 
ment of this coontry, from the beginning 
of thecommercial and the diplomatic con* 
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♦est which the two countries were in- 
gdgeil^ had undurmly' proiebstd to be ac** 
tuated by the nu^t In^iidly and concili* 
atory clt positioiib, but if Had unioitu- 
iialoly so tinned out> Uiat> ptoiessin^ ^uch 
teelmgs, tbi breach between America 
and Eiii^lind had been wideard fiom 
diy to day^ till at lenglii it ippeaicd 
troiii the message of the President of 
tlip United States to Coogriss, that wai 
hi twt til the two tournni»s would be the 
inevitable consequi me of 4 pirsevermce 
HI that sysU m on the part of i^ngland^ 
which had been acted upon foi thi 
fast iive yc ars. flnt iniormatioii which 
itwa# hs inuiitioii 10 ciil for ihia mght 
was alri idy before the whole world, with 
the evifpiion of the two Jlouses of Pai- 
)iam<nt in this country ll was btfore 
the people of Ingland, of France and of 
Amenta ; itwass befori every person who 
rould read a newspaper, but jt had not 
yet been given to the British paibarnent 
tor their mfoimation and consider iition. 
One would be glad to Know why the right 
jioii gentleman had neai the close ol the last 
srssion withheld the papeis which he (Mi 
W.) solicited, and why, with the addi- 
tional documents on the subjei t, they 
wery still, as he understood, to be refused 
to him and the House? Motions of this 
d«s( i iption were by no me tns unfrcqucui 
When the conduct of goveifinn *it on 
for Hi r otcasioiis had furnished gioundsi 
for iiaiousiea, and for suspicions that the 
IjiiHiiissof the «itatc was not well con- 
ducted, as iiftd been the case with 1 expect 
to the operations in the penin*'ultt, and 
those of the expedition to Wal* Iiirui, md 
m vaiK»us other iiistaiKcs, information, 
when asked lor, had at tmu ^ tiecn given, 
and dttuiKs refused. W lieu it was ic- 
iu!>cd> Jt Ind bf til otaied as a ^umnd lor 
Mich lehihai, that Ibt pioduction ol tiic 
papers called foi would disclose sene > 
which could not be made public with 
safety; that thi granting of the icquired 
mformation would in some 1 espcct ot othei , 
be dongcroos and cah ulated to produce 
iaconvenienc,f Souictimcb infoi m-stion 
had been refused, on the ground that 
It might injure oriiopede ptnding iiego- 
ciations ; and it bad been stated that to- 
TCign governments complained of their 
correspondence being published, ind were 
mofe It served than they would otbeiwise 
be* from an apprehenMon that their let- 
ters might be laid before the two Houses 
of Pnliamenf Great Btitain. In 'this 
casci he wished to know what grounds 
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could be ft)und to justify a rtfasal of the 
j papers called for •- No plea ol the tiaiuie 
' of any of iho^c which he had enutneialed 
c mid be u«gi d in the pr«*bent case '} he 
inloi nitjon, for which he called, had 
ilicadybicii disclosed to the whole world. 
He would for nothing which wis not 
tlieii on tile table that House, in the 
two books befotc him, which had hern 
publiohyd byordei of the American Con- 
grths From reading these he saw gieit 
reason to bl tme the conduct of those who 
had conducted the negociation pending 
between this tremntry and America; b d 
he was not abfe lo m ike a cli 11 ge agjind 
tliepaitus coHierncd m them, because 
t^c papers h( called for were not bcfoie 
p 111 lament, and the House as a House ot 
iWiument Wi it ignorant if the existem e 
of the pubiicitions he hid aMuded to, 
and It stemf d thit it w'ls sUH intended to 
keep fiom them that inlo’mition he fi it it 
his duty to ( ill bn It hvd btMi st-ited by 
a right hoii g( ntleman (and w ibtly stated) 
th^t this countiy^ artbalid by i sincere 
dcsiie lo conciliate Aincin i, jould btir 
more fiom hci tlnn from my t thei power 
Ifthis weie wisely said in ihi hist instance, 
surely It must follow, tn it ft would bt wise 
to act with a greatci disposition to c 011- 
nhitetln govcimnentof Ament i, than to 
coricdiitc thenioK ancitnlgoveinmintshy 
exhihitin ' tow itds that countiy tin stri< t- 
est and iiiost punctilious attention to d( - 
corum, Iheieasoiib which recommended 
8uch a lihe of pohev wtic obvious , but, 
so fir fiom such a pnntiph Jiavuig been 
I acted upon b\ his iViaje'tty a government, 
tiieii conduct had been marked (as he 
couM show fiom the papers he icquircd) 
by the gieatesl matteiiiion to the Ame- 
iican envoy, by neglect, amounting to 
little Icas man diploindtic mcivditv, while 
the conduct of oui ininistprs inAineiici, 
suite the rtcill of Ml. irskiiic, h'ld bten 
'iix.a coriesponding degree inconcihalory. 
But all the means of showing this were to 
be refused him , and he was the more 
surprised atlhis lelusal in the present case, 
j as the tight V on getltleman (Mr Canning), 
who w as the colleague of the right hon4 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at 
the time the Ordeis in Council — those 
* celebrated^ or* famous’ Ordeis in Council 
(they might takt wine h term they 
pleased), were flamed, though not m the 
habit of voting with him (Mr Whitbread), 
or with that side of the Hou$3 on which 
he usually sat, had never refujsed papers 
called foi, when it was proved that they 
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{:ad bet‘n prefioiHlj- printed by order af tilioua respect which had marked Uie do* 
the American'^ gov^'Oment. ^ That, right yportment ol* that gentJeraan towards the 
hon. gentleman presamed,thcn. as he (Mr, ‘ irtinisters. At the time the cor,. 

W.) now, that it woufel be to in- reapoodence* between the marquis WeU 

suit that House, to r^ftrse that intormau Icslcy and Mr* Pinckney commenced, 1 6 
which was . before eve^'y body else, and was kiio^vii that there was a great soreness 
iherelbre never gave opposition to such a in America, in consequence of 'wbat had 
motion. The papers before the House at occurred in the course of the mission of 
present came down to the end cf Mr. Mr. Jackson. The firiit letter which Mr. 
Jiiskine’s mission. To that^fntlepian bad Pinckney had pccosion la write to lord 
succeeded ns ambassador to /tjnerica Mr. Weliebiev, was with a reference to the oe- 


Jackson, who had not carried on the nego- 
ciations between the two countries in such 
a manner as to conciliate |f!kmenca. So 
far Jrom it, after he hdtl bee« there a short 
time an open rupture broke out, and the 
recall of ih'it minister was the ronsg- 
quence. He would not now move for the 
corrcbpoiulence betweeen Mri .Jackson and 
the American government, as that business 
was gone by, and he had no wish to revive 
it, as to recall it to the mcniol'y of the 
world could do no good. To Mr. Jack- 
son, after a long interval, succ(?eded Mr. ^ 
Foster. The misflTni <jjF Mr. hoster l^ad 
connnenced inan«piciously, and in prose- 
cutuig it, he had not given things an aus- 
picious turn ; ainPit had at length termi- 
nated most unforiunaU'Iy for* both coun- 
tries. He felt hiinsefl' compel! f.d to say 
that neilher the instiuctiofi'j nor the con- 
duct of Mr. i'ojter bore the appearance 
or had the ciitrt long desired ; that of 
conciliating .America. There was another 
correspondence of which he had to speak, 
he meant the correspoiidonce bet^'cenl the 
jnarquis'of Wellesley and Air, Pjiickney. 
'i’liat correspondence had ij|iinmenced in 
.January lb()9, and lerminaletf in Fein nary 
hi.^t year, on Mt, Pinckney^ quilling ihe 
country. Of jMr. Pinckney he hardly 
ru ed say any thing ; In; was a man of 
s»ound sense and .strict integrity, and bad 
uniformly appeared to be actuated by a 
tsincere desire to conciliate the govern- 
ment of this countt'y. Without losigig * 
sight of those interests which were in- 
trusted to him by his country, he had 
always.^ approached ministers with due 
diplomatic deferetree, and wilh^hc pro- 
per feelings of an enlightened states- 
man. Firm to his purpose, yet con- 
ciliating in his manner, a want of punc- 
tuality and aitcntion was in no instance to 
be charged to him j and the mode in 
which lie had endeavoured to acedmpHsh 
the object of his miksipn was in every re- 
spect entitled to commendation. But hie 
was very much afraid that Mr, Pinckney 
fiad not been treated with the same punc- 


curiencc>« alluded to. On the sulqect of 
the pendiiig ncgociations, it was known 
there was a remarkable sensibility in Ame- 
rica as to I he parties by whom they were 
to be conducted. Aftei the termination of 
Mr. lirskinVs mv-^ion, amUbis unfortunate 
(as it proveil) sujistitution of Mr. Jackson, 
It might have been hopeeV that the English 
government would therefore have been 
particularly careful I hat no want of de- 
corum should give a new oticnce. What 
was the conduct of ministers ? Why on 
the 2d January, 1301*, Mr. Pinckney 
wrote on the subject of appointing a new 
minister to America, and to this iS'tter no* 
ans\v<,rua3 given by the English gOTern- 
mont. til! the J Iili March. Upwards of 
two munlhs of pricious lime was thus 
vvicsted. *>0 this subject Mr. Pinckney, 
in his dispatches to his government, had 
only observed— 1 was prepared to ex- 
pect some delay, but I did not expect a 
delay like tliis.’^ Lord Wellesley g.'ive an 
answer onthi.9 subject on the J4th March. 

^ On the r'>th, Mr. Pinckney wrote again 
to lord Wellesley on the subject of the 
KnglishsysteiTi of blockade, a subject most 
ini.ere.'iting to America.* After waiting 
more limn a fortnight, an answer was re- 
turned to this letter on th«i 2d of the follow- 
ing month. On the SOlh of April, he (Mr. 

I Pinckney) wiole o<rain on the subject of 
I the Berlin and Milan decrees, but to this 
letter he received no answer. On the 3d 
1 of May, Mr, Pinckney wrote to lord Wel- 
lesley, complaining of the practice of 
forging ships’ papers in London, and of 
making an open traihe of them. A traffic 
more* infamous and more dishonourabJo 
could not exist, and consequqatty % 
more serlohs and more severe cksfrgt' 
could not be m.ade against any gov$»rn- 
metit. Yet noiwithstauding < all this, 
to Mr. Pinckney’s communibatiaYi on 
the subjece no answer wj» returned. 
On the 23d of Jotiei Mr. Pinckney wrote 
again,* referring to bu fctler^of the 30th of 
April on the .subject, of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, to which no answer bed 
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been^eturned. To (!iis letter no answer 
was ^iven. On the 7lh of July, Mr. 
Pinckney wrote aijain on the subject of 
the delay in appointing a nAinister. ^'o 
this letter no oHicial answer was returned. 
A personal communication as it was called^ 
(a private note) assuring him that a minis* 
ter should be appointed immediately, was 
all the notice taken of it. On the 8th of 
August, Mr. Pinckney wrote again, refer- 
ring to his (Mr. P.'s) letters of the 80th 
of April and 23d of lime, (jfi the subject of 
the Beilin and Milan decrees, requesting 
an answer, but to this letter also no an- 
swer was returned. On the 23d July he 
wrot/E? again, and again no answer W'as re- 
turned. On the 23th j\ugust he wrote 
again mi the subject of tjie revocation of 
the B(m lin and Milan decrees, and demand- 
ing an answer. To this letter an answef 
was returned on the 31st of the same 
month. On the loth Scpteinber he 
wrote again to lord Wellesley, on the sub- 
ject of the blockade of Elsiiieur by sir J. 
Saumarez, and on the circumstance of 
^tbur American seamen having been im- 
pressed out of the Viola. On Dec. (>, he 
received an answer to thi.s letter, as far as 
it related to the blockade, but saying no- 
thing on the subject of the American sea- 
men. With respect to them nothing ap- 
peared to have been done by government, 
but they were afterward.') i cleaned by 
order of the Admiralty, ^bilhing had 
ever excited his surprise so much as the 
conductor ministers at this peiiod of the 
negociatioii. It was known to tin* whole 
wurid tint one of the most nice aiid dif- 
hcult points to be adju^ud between (beat 
IhitHiii and America, as that relating to 
the seizure of American seani^en. Suiely 
then, when an opporlunity oll’ered of 
doing that whieh America wished, .iiid 
which ministers admitted to be no more 
than justice, it might have been expected 
that they would eagurly embrace it with a 
view of conciliating Ainencd. Tliis might 
surely have been expected from a minister, 
who knew how latal to this country a 
rupture with America must prove. -This, 
however, was not done, though, Jby the 
bye, Mr. Pinckney was apprised of the 
circunristaiice of the American claims being, 
admitted to be just, yet, instead of eagerly 
embracing such an opportunity to con- 
ciliate, an answer was coldly and reluc-^ 
tantly wrung lorth, not from the noble se^ 
cretary of stale lor the foreign department, 
—not by jettvr tioiu him-— but practically 
by the discharge of these men by sir William 
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Scott, ill the hif^h court of Admiralty} 
thereby acknowledging the right and jus* 
tice of the claim urged dn the part of 
America. gThis was the conciliation of 
the noble secretary— that he permitted the 
sentence of a court of justice to give a 
practical answer to a foreign niinibter, 
whom he would not, take the trouble of 
putting pen to paper to satisfy on so in- 
teresting a point! On thO' 21^'day of 
Septonioer, Mr. Pinckney wrote again, 
referring to his letter^) of the 30th April, 
3d June, and 8th August, on the subjec't 
of the Bcrlgi and Milan decrees, and 
asking an answer, this no satisfactory 
answer w'as given. Letters dated* De- 
cember 8th and December lOth were 
written, and these lead ms to no satis- 
factory result; Mr. Pinckney demanded 
his audience of leave. A passage 'p the 
speech of the Prince Regent to pariiumeiit, 
which appeared at a period not very re- 
mote from that last alluded to, on the 
subject of America, laised now hopes of 
an amicable terminalsMi of the pending 
ne*gociations. Ine paragraph, though in 
itself very equivocal, merely stating that 
discussions were going on, and that eveiy 
disposition v^xisted to conciliate America, 
consistently with the lioiioui and interests 
of this country, excited consiileiabie ex- 
pectations that tbt negociation was pro- 
ceeding in a way from winch tbece was 
every reason to hope the issue would be 
favourable. No such thing. At that time 
Mr. Piiitkiiey had demamkd his audience 
of leave, and the negocialions in America 
were at an end. The negociatioiis had 
at that perilT)(i termiiialed, and they were 
resumed, and not contifiued, when Mr. 
Foster was sent from i his countiy. Alier 
this, little appeared to have been done to- 
wards eilecting the irnuoi lain objet t wbu h 
both goveniineiits piofesscd to have in 
view, from the correspondence between 
l^r. Foster and the American government, 
wbich was then on the table belore him. 
It had been hoped when Mr. Foster was 
sent out, that he had new instructions, 
but on liK arrival iii America, it was found 
that he only went to offer what had been 
previously rejected, and to restate what 
had often before been stated in vain ; and 
thus his mission was only productive of 
disappointment. , He (Mr. Whitbread) 
purposely abstained from a discussion oi 
the policy of the Orders of Council. 
Whether they were good pr bad, and 
whether the Berlin and Milan decrees 
were or were not repealed, were questions 
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which would in a few days be brought 
before that House by an honourable friend 
of his, when he hoped an attendatiec more 
proportioned to the impoi tance oi the sub- 
ject would be given. He would confine 
himself to asking for that which was ne* 
cessary to the House, pre^paratory to their 
entering into the subject which* his hon. 
friend would bring forward. He only 
called for chat which was lycessgry to a 
deciision, which (as he thought), must soon 
be formed on ministers, who, (in his opi- 
nion), » had brought this country to the 
verge of a war with America. The last 
letter which had passed ^between Mr. 

Foster and Mr, Muuroe, which had been 
published, wa^ dated October .'H, 181 k, 
and he beggeil to be understood to ask for 
nothing which haihiot been printed. The 
message of the President w'as sent to Con- 
gress on the 5lli of November following, 
and on the lOth, a committee orf foreign 
relations made a repoitof an unfavourable 
nature for this couniiy, and theit; wa** no 
doubt but it wastheVeebygof America, tijat 
the mission of Mr. Foster h.nl bfeii totally 
ineftectual, and was in pnin« of fact termi- 
nated, Under these circumstances his 
iiumbie motion would only cAll for tvhat 
had here aln-ady bceirmade public, lie 
was sSoiry to say it, butihe correspundenee 
between the two gfiverniii»‘nts was so 
voluminous and die noviliy wa** so coin- 
plerely worn off, that to tliose who were 
most deeply inleiested in the »]iiesrioii of 
peace or u*jr between the two diiMiiiles ? to this country 
It must be \ ii\ inesome <o lead, and m boors new arrivals 
ronsequeti* c* ol th iS lu was^li aid hut few 
gave to It tiie aiantion it riieiited. He 
did not mean to* throw un> reflection on 
the itileiil'. of the (.O' lespoiidenls on either 
side, as wlien a correspondence had been 
carried on tor year^ on the same subject, 
it was totally impossible to make it other- 
wise than palling. On the important 
question of peace or war with Ameriep, 
the House was not called upon to decide 
that night ; he only called upon them to 
demand that iniormation which could 
alone enable them to decide on ttfat great 
question. They could not properly decide 
on it without having the papers for which 
he called in a technical shape to refer toon 
their table. However little might be feic 
on this subject in that House, out of doers 
its importance wa^s well known, ‘and no 
smalt interest was taken even in the suc- 
cess of the motion he- was about to make. 

Whether FaUgland had acted unjustly to- 
wards America, or whether America had 
(VOL. XXI.) 
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acted unjustly towards England ; whether 
the blame ought i to be thrown upoe 
France or upon England, or upon America, 
he* did not* call upon them to decide. 
Whatever was really the case, and whe- 
ther the Orders in Council ware wise or un- 
wise; whether they had been acted up to, 
or whether to act up to them had been 
found impracticable, were things which he 
would not call in question ; but of this, he 
believed nobody could doubt, that great 
commercial digress had been experienced, 
and that if the marketnf America were to 
be thrown open t» us, it would be felt to 
be a gieat and signal blessing. War with 
America, it was eipudly obvious, would be 
a great evil : and v\ ar once commenced, 
no man could telLwhat niightfollow. It was 
an easy thing to talk and-wiiteof putting 
Sown America, of inflicting chastisement, 
8 lc , as if it was in the power of England 
to annihilate her : wc might talk this well, 
but we could not put America down* She 
was theie where we bad placed her; it 
was not in the power of England to anni- 
hilate her, and it was therefore iheenterest^ 
of England to be her fiiend.— He was not 
errtam that the time was not gone by for 
conciliuting America, and had he spoke 
eight and foity hours sooner, he might 
have been inclined to have pronounced it 
altogether p.\st. He had had fears that 
the Coii'^litution frigate, which sailed from 
France on the 9lh of the last mouth, had 
tamed that with her which might prove 
Within the last 24 
had partly dispelled 
such apprehensions. The act spoken of 
as likely to pass, admitting English manu- 
factuies Minch had been purchased liond 
before Feb. 1,1811, had given the peo- 
ple of this country great hopes of relief, as 
it was felt that acting on the false swear- 
ing system noticed by Mr. Pinckney, al- 
most any quantity of goods migiit be 
swoin into America. The joy however, 
expressed at this prospect of an opening 
market, suflTiciently proved how great a 
blessing such a change would be consi- 
dered, as that which the revocition of the 
Orders in Council would occasion. The 
Orders in Council had disappointed those 
by whom they were fi amed ; Irom our prin- 
cipal manufacturing trmns— from almost 
every quarter theie weie the loudest com- 
plaints against them, and there was haidJy 
a merchant to be found, who was not 
thoroughly persuaded of tlieir mischievoua 
tendency. On tiiis question, however, he 
did not call upon the House to decide, but 

(3 D) 
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he called upon them over and over again 
to put thenibelves iti posaession of that in- 
formation which he had endeavoured to 
shew was so necessary. He could noU)ut 
admit that with him America was ex- 
tremely popular, lie looked back to that 
contest in which she had been engaged 
with this country, with reverence and ad- 
miratiun for America. 1 hat contest had 
teiminntcd as all such contests should ter- 
minate. He felt no jealousy of the pros- 
peiity of America, conviijced as he was, 
that with proper management here, the 
more she fl(Miiished, the more would this 
country flou^'ish ; and that on the other hand, 
frorp the /lounshirig condition of Hieat 
Thilaiii, America '\ould ,dei ivc a fresh ini* 
piilw> and additional vigo^ir. He had scon 
nolliing after ajl that had been said that 
coil 111 be looked upon as injustice to tins 
country on the part of America. He 
had heaid u very great outcry against her 
injustic e, but he had seen none of it. He had 
heard it trumpeted forth long ago, that 
America ua«» engaged in secret hostility 
against this countiy, buthedid not believe 
it. He believcil t/iat America, placed in 
the evtr ioi dinary situation in which she 
had stood, that of the only neutial in the 
woild, had done as every other power 
would, and endeavoured to avail herself of 
all the advantages of hci situation. lie 
thought that England had been unjust to 
America, and had reijuiied that of her 
winch it WMs inipossiMe she could achieve. 
He thought France had acted niijiistl) to. 
her, and requiicd th^t of h<^r which it was 
iin))Ossih!e •‘lie could acliicve, PJaced in 
this situation, she endeavoured as long as 
slu: could, to preseive her independence | 
by defensive operations. The Non-Ini- 
poilation All had tluTefoic bcfii enacted, 
and aftciwoids the Non-intercourse Act. 
In the measures she had adopted, it did 
not appear to him that there w'as partiality 
towarjis Fiance or injustice toward F^ug- 
land ; but he thought the government of 
France had been wise enough to recede 
from their measures, and thub gained ad- 
vantages which we denied ourselves* The 
iicw's which had so recently arrived fiom 
America, made it more important than 
ever, foi the llou«e thoroughly to consider 
thi> subject. The Bill spoken of as likely 
to pas?, w,.uld, he thought, if passed, be 
calculaicti to give umbrage to France, and i 
it was ilie duty of the English govern- ' 
merit, to endtavour, by conciliation, to 
avail themselvcrsi of ^ny difference that 
might arise between America and France. 
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He did not know that any thing that he 
could say in addition to what he bad oBer- 
ed, would be likely to influence the House 
more than what he had already advanced, 
be should therefore conclude, and whatever 
might be the fate of hrs motion, he bIiouIi! 
feel the satisfaction which had consoled 
him on pther occasions, however he had 
I failed of gaining the object he had in view, 
he inei^nt that satisfaction ^.I'^hich arose 
from a conscientiousness of having dis- 
charged his duly. He concluded by 
moving, ''That an humble Address be 
presented todiis royal highness the Prince 
Regent, that the wiH be graciously plea.sed 
to give dii‘ections, (hat there be laid before 
jhis House, copies of all <!orrespondei)ce 
which may have taken nlace between his 
Majusly^s principal Secretaiy of State fur 
Foreign Aflair'-, and" the mini 'ers or 
Charges d' AlVaires of the United States of 
A iiicncff, resident in England, from the 1st 
of Januarj', IS 10, to the lalciit period ; also 
of all discumentb releired to in the ^aid 
correspondence, logel'lfet with copies of all 
correspondence between Mr Foster and 
Mr. Monroe, with the documents referred 
to therein.'* • 

Mi‘. Stephen expressed his satisfaction 
at having he.ir(i frcmi the hon. gentleman, 
that he had no intention of goiiiir into the 
justice or policy of the Orders in Council, 
since the subject would soon tome in a 
scpai ate shape before the House, when it 
might be discussed with so much more ad* 
vaiilager But while this relieved him from 
the necessity oCintenng into the questiou 
I ol justice and policy, whitli lie was fully 
I pn paied to do, he could uo^ hut regr« t, that 
without arguing the subject, the hon. gen- 
tleman had jumjied to a Conclusion— tiral 
he had dealt in generalities, and sard, that 
the conduct of this < oiintiy toward.s Ame- 
rica was w'long. By this proceeding of 
the hon. gentleman, he w'as placed in a 
x^ry unpleasant dilemma. He cuuld not 
eiVter fully into the conduct of the Ameri- 
cans, without occasioning a discussion 
which it was far from his W'ish to produce; 
•and yet^e would assert, in gei^eral, that 
instead of there having been any injustice 
in the conduct of this country towards 
America, we had the strongest case 
against her that ever one nation had 
against another : hut he would not appeal 
to the evidence which he bod brought 
with him, and he trusted he should be de<« 
Jivered from ever engaging in so unplea- 
sant a dispute. At present, he would 
only «ay in general, that there never was 
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a more unfounded position, than that 
Great Britain had been unjust towards 
America, or wanting in a spirit of conci- 
liation. On the contrary, nothing but the 
utmost aversion to a quarrel with America 
could have enabled this country to have 
borne so much. So far from having done 
any thing to prbvoko a rupture with Ame- 
rica, the strongest, most persevering, and 
almost even bamiliaiing meases, hiid been 
employed to avoid it. He would forbear 
entering now into that topic, more parti- 
cularly because he thought the question 
was not w’hether we shouUf go to war 
vritli America, but whctlfbr America 
would go to war with us. (Hear, hcai.) 
Ke saw no good that could result from a 
premature agitation in that House of the 
diiicrences belwc^ the two countrie«; 
but, on the contrary, was satisfied that it 
might be attended with a great deal of 
inconvenience and mischief. If, however, 
he should be forced into a discussion of 
the justice and policy of the Orders in 
Council, he would follow the hon. gentb?- 
man through the latter branches of them, 
as he had done through the former ; and 
liad no doubt but could prove wliat he 
now asserted,-— that they were neither 
unjust nor impolitic, 'fhe hon. gentleman 
had asserted that ev< n those who had 
framed the Ordeis had been disappointed 
in their expectations of the etlect which 
would be pioduced by them. In this asser- 
tion the hon. gentleman would find him- 
self much mistaken. He denied also that 
there was any evidence ot* the nieicantile 
mlerest in general, consideriij^ the Oiders 
in Council as in^uiions to trade. If they 
did. they must have foigut the prostrate 
stale of our coninierre pievious lo the 
issuing of the Ordtrs in Council ; and its 
prosperous condition since that tune : the 
whole forming the strongest body of evi- 
dence that ever appeared on such a sub- 
ject. 

With respect to what the hon. gentle- 
man had said about the annihilaUen of 
America, he would ask him when m where 
he had heard a wish expn ssed, tlut Ame- 
rica should be annihilated^ For his part 
he had never heard any wish expressed 
with regard to the dispute with America 
hut one, and that was, tliat a war with 
that country ought to be avoided, if it 
could be^ done withput that utter rum to 
the maritime rights and commerce of 
Great Britain which most be the conse- 
quence of yielding to the arrogant preten- 
ndns of France. (Hear, hear !) When 


the possible annitiilation of America lu 
the event of a war was contemplated, it 
was only fropi an idea of the n sistance 
that ill such an event the Ami^ricuns 
would be likely to make to the mcasuies 
of their own government. He was how- 
ever far from thinking with the hon. gen- 
tleman that the more America ilouiished 
;*the more Great Biitain must necessarily 
flourish. When the hon. gentleman talked 
of adopting ' proper line of couducl with 
regard to Arn<»rica, he well understood 
what was meant by that ; it meant, that 
we were to allow her to take up the whole 
cai lying trade; nay, even the whole 
coasting trade of France ; that we otight 
to consent to her carrying on the whole 
coinmerr c of oupenemy without interrup- 
qoii. That was the amount of the propo- 
sition ; and what was more extraordinary, 
the hon. gentleman asserted, that all this 
would be for the benefit of our commerce’ 
This, he confessed, appeared to him a 
paradox, of which he should be glad to 
hear an explanation. 

The moral effects of the <ysterti esta-* 
blished by the Ordtrs in Council, had 
al'io been the suhpcl of animadversion; 
but the lion, gmlltnian was mistaken 
there as well as in his other positions. 
Ho (Mr. S.) denied that they were the 
source of tho»e moral eflerts, and did not 
see what good end it could answer to 
adveit to the subject. No mao could 
more deplore whatever moral /Jepraviiy 
might be the efloct of the measures pur- 
sued by our enemy : but the fault lay 
with the enemy, and not with this country. 
When the hon. gentlcmait spoke of frauds 
and perjuries, he ought to have stated 
where these chiefly prevailed. They 
look place principally in the intercourse 
with the north of Europe in fhc Baltic 
trade, where the Orders of Council bad 
now no operation. The orders of May, 
'June, and January, had cuidiiied the 
previous orders to the countries immedi- 
ately subject to the contioul of France^ 
though the contineiiial system, as it was 
called, had been extended, as far as de- 
pended upon the mllui nee ol the French 
government, to Pins.si.i, D<Mimark, and 
Sweden. If, then, these frauds and per- 
juries were most prevalent in the Baltic 
trade, let not the hon. gentleman sound 
•the alarm that tliev arose from the Orders 
in Council, when m fact they were chiefly 
practised on a theatre where ihe Oiders in 
Council hid now no operation. It was im- 
possible for the hon. gentleman to depre- 
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cate k war with America moic thin 
did , hut he had otil^ tu say that if was 
not a (jue^ition hu iheir df tci mination 
It was h»r Am<rua to dtciMe lhe|>i>»iir 
— she had falltii upon a fkw system, 
and niadi new an iunlieaui ot pietrnsion^, 
and hi was istoiiishcd to in ir it siid that 
AmeiK I had evinced no p'litiility lor 
Jpi net. liance^ it was well known, had 
rnut large pieteiisions on tin subject of 
luaiiitine tights, 'inJ in these &he liad been 
iolJuwtd by Arntii a 2^ht had asked 
more than th( hon ^'eiitli man him^e If had 
ever a:>ked toi iif i h h rt . In ( onctusion 
lee stated, that war with Amenta would 
be ivouhd h) tlie Biitish government, 
unless ih(v found theniNelves in a Mtua- 
tioii iti winch It could not^bt avoided — he 
would not sav without riskin,; oui gieii 
ncos— 'hi would not siy without n kui2: 
our honour — he would not sa\ without 
risking even our sicuiity — but le would 
say witliouL iisking our veiy c\isUiite as 
a nation. 

Air Cvr-un had not htard one aigu- 
nient a£;ainst the motion ol his hon fiiend, 
eveept the one which went tostuetliet 
the House was not the fit plait for d s- 
cus*nng the difhrencts between the two 
govirumcnts lie depiccaUd the idci 
which bLcmed eveij day to ^ainiiig 
gioun I tint It was necessary toi the well 
beirif of the couiiiiv, to shut out intoima 
tion liom paiiianicnt on ubjccts of the 
greatest impoituice to the c\i<ucnce of 
theeouiitiy The hon and Ic niicd ^tn 
lleman had not ju tihed Uc condui t if the 
British government towards Anntica, is 
repiobUed by t s hon liiend Was the 
conduct coniplaimd of, such as oiii,bt to 
be puisucd, and tolerated agni -.1 the mi- 
nis ei of in inclipcndtnl nation^ Was 
theri a siu|.h inuividiial in Ihi-s loun’ry 
(supposing Atnci < a had treate ^ thr British 
minister in a siaiilat mantui), who would 
not have held up his hand in tivour of 
war , and had not Amenca git it icasons 
foi complaining Ol uu ariugmlandiiibo- 
lent mmiK nil which Iki minisici was le- 
ceivtd ? 11c should Uavi cenccivtd Hinder 
all tjiu circumstiin es, it wodd haic been j 
nupossil h for minislofs to deny the pa- ' 
pers Tile slate, ol things called upon 
then , m his to rt view md retrace ' 

tteu bie|b 111 the course of the Uiscus- j 
9101^. \nih lespeet to what had beenj 
stated, ajioui the Orders m Council, he ' 
thou^IU the hon. gentleman might have i 
reti icteq opm on on the cfli et of thooe 
oukrs, so, as a gieat statesman 
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who had once given his opinion in favour 
of the Orders in Council (Mi Canning) 
had so done. The principle of the mea* 
sute was founded on injustice, and it 
would be well lot minisUis to consider 
the state of thr couniiy whtii they le- 
solved to persevere in those Oideis. He 
had the greatest haiisfaction, however, in 
the prospect that with whatever pertina- 
eit\ th< comment* is of tint system per- 
s^vered in it, they would not be long 
enough m thui places to cairy it much 
fatther He said this nut fioni any per- 
son il dislike tff> the right hon gentleman 
opposite, bui#])nrciy itom a (onviction 
that bis measures would b( ruinous to the 
< ountry A change of without a 

change of sentimtiits id policy, would 
hi\t no efkct Ih wonht miuli lather 
there vvis no change, it it was u be the 
cast if tin country w is doomed to 
pt rish, bi Iter would ir be to penshwith 
the itiniisleis who hid bioii^hr us into the 
itiisehn f.* Iheie eert'imlv w is a lamenta- 
ble supuientsH arti/mg**^publi( men at the 
pre-'int muinnit It might not be very 
•igret ible to say it, hiu it wis ik vci hehsb 
il ue th it they e v nice d in genei el loo much 
ttentuui Hi their own interests, and too 
liilU to those of' the country Great 
Brit iiti (lid appeal to liim to [>e beset with 
iminmni dinners, and to lequue in the 
diicct on of irs alhiis no * rdinaiy portion 
of lilt Ills and VII tue Tliert weit two 
most impoiiaiit sub)fets which called for 
spiiois iltention Flu hist w'a'i the siuc 
otliehnd, nid tint wa^ i bubp 1 1 wine h 
iM|mied the most mnjte inve ctigalioii 
next t*i thit'*was the state of our lelitioiis 
with \meii(a 'Jhe deiSial of the iigiit 
hon gf nilemaii to furnish till papersasked 
by his hon fnend wis a prooi of his lios< 
lilitv to Ament i, (Hear, heoi, from the 
mijiisit ti tl side ') lie would inpeit if, a 
pro )f of his hostility ' anil would aigue that 
was not only a proof of Ins hostility, 
but tbit lip was afraid to meet the dibCUb- 
aion ij>ofi fur and tquvi grounds. 

1 h ' ( funictlioi qf the Exf hequer could 
not prehind to say what rone lusions the 
hon gentU man might diaw in his own 
mind, Ol whil he might be dibpo>«ed to 
argu** , but he assun^d linn that his con- 
clusion was wiong, if he supposed that the 
lefusal of the ^apeismoved for cogld pro- 
ceed only tiom a spnit of hostility to 
America. On the contraiy, if he now 
wished to withhold toose pap®is from the 
hon. gentleman, u was merely to avoid 
quaireliing with America, if it were pos- 
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iibJe to avoid it. The object of movin \ the speeches of leading members in or 
those papers was to have a discussion c i parliainenlj men of weight, charac'ter, and 
them when granted ; and it appeared . • influence, cliargingtbe government ot this 
liiiii that an^ parliamentary* discussio i country wiiti injustice, to suppose that 
which could now take place upon thesul • there must really he injustice. The hon. 
ject, must necessarily tend to increase n • gentleman had found great faults with 
ther than allay the irritation on the oii : lord Wellesley for not going into a detail 
side or the other. He agreed with tli * of the principles of blockade our govern- 
hon. gentleman in considering the subjei inent were ready to abandon, in order to 
as one of esetreme importance andunteres . purchase of France the revocation of the 
It was moreover, a subject of great impo] > Beilin and Milan Decrees. The first 
taiice to us, W'hether this countiy shoul letter which li^ alluded to, of the 3()th of 
be forced into a war (it war could not fc • April, was written precisely and entirely 
avoided) by America, or wlfcther the Wai for the purpose of asking lord Wellesley 
should proceed from*any misconduct on that question. The American iQinister^ 
the part of the British goveiiimeiit. H [ huw eve i, must have been well aware »t that 

tune, that if th^re was any one question 
nioie than aiiotbei* which our government 
were determined not to omix up with the 
Ijuesiion of the Ouler.s in Council, it was 
piec^ely this que‘>iioii about blockader 
alive to all ihe'advaniageb of recdnciliaiioM I It could haidly be supposed, that w« 
wilhAmeiica; hut sUll they lelt it thei I would give an answer to France, how 
imperious duly not to ahaiidoii^those nia much ol our lights of blockade we were 
ritiine rights whicffthi^ country had eyei ready to surrender, in order to purchase 
niaintamed, which were indisfieiHable t< for the Americans a levocation* of the 
its char actei and safrty, and winch, if onc( Berlin and Milan Deciees. As to the 
relinquished, woifld leave flic countiy bu torrespondence between Mr. Pinckney 
little inoie to give up. He *lclt, that tiu and loid Wellesley, if the hon. gentleman, 
qucsiion had been narrowed very mud upon reading it, could discover nothing 
by the hon. gentleman h.ulng declined It Imt what was conciliatory in the letters of 
argue it on the gionnds nf the iiolicy ant Mr. Pinckney, and nothing but what was 
jusiice of the 6ider> m Guiincil. Tbosi uiicontilialoiy on the part of lord Wei- 
poiiits he had piofesscd a wish to discus; lesley, he could not account for such a 
on a tutuie day, when the motion ofwhici construction of the correspondence upon 
an htni. and learned friend oP Ins (Mr any other principle than the partiality 
Bioijgham) had given notice, should b< which the hoii. ineuibtT Jiad avowed for 
brought forwaid. He coqjd not but say America. JNow. as to the letter which 
that he lelt sorry, that since the hon. gen was said not to have been answered, the 
tlemari himself fiid not think tills a propel subject of lliat letter was the recall of 
time to go into tlie question oi the justicf Mr. Jackson, and the appointment of 
and policy ol ihe Orders of Council, h< ! another minister in h'S place. Mr. 
had not he^itctted to pronounce his opiinoi ' Pinckney himself, in his corresp'^ndence 
of their injustice ond impolicy, fie couh With the American government, stated, 
not but regret to see the gentlemen who that after writing that letter, he had 
usually sat on the other side of the H^se had many couiinunications with lord 
had so little hesitation in giving an oiMnion Wellesley on the subject, and repeated 
against the cause of tlieir coiintry.^Thcy opportunities of persona! intercourse; and 
should recollect, that the ‘ comniWicers' — thu he wa** informed by his lordship, and 
to borrow a phrase from the non. gentle- had lio doubt of the fact, that a minister 
man, (Mr, Curwen) of this system, were %vould soon be sent out to America. If 
not those who were now his Majesty^s that letter, therefore, was not formally 
ministers. It was from the gentlemen on answered, it was because the information 
the other side that this system com- sought for by Mr. Pinckney had been 
menced ; and if they had steadily main- communicated in another mankier. The 
tained their own principles there would ground upon which Mr. Pinckney speci- 
now be much less of that opinion in Arne- i fically demanded his pasapoits was, that 
rica of the injimice of the conduct ol • no minister had been sent out to America, 
Great Britain. It was, indeed, very na- ! according to promise. He was informed 
tural for the Americans, when they read at the time^ that the onlv reason wbv a 


mast howcvei* always maintain, that ai | 
the spirit of conciliation always piofcsse 
in the diplomatj^l correspondence be 
tween the two canines, it was ino.)l .sir 
ctre upon our part. The t£ov«^rnment w.ib 
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minister had not been sent out ioorier, 
was the situation in which llic (govern- 
ment found itself for tlie tjvo months 
in consequence of hifr Majesty’s lilneES. 
He would much rather that the hon. 
mover had gone into an argument on 
the justice and policy of the measures 
puisiicd with respect to America, than 
that he should have stated generally 
as he had done, that thove measures weie 
unjust and impolitic, fie believed the 
hon. gentleman did not mea^n to deny the 
principle that we li.til a right of retalia- 
tion against Fi mre, for all those evils 
which her inpistice to neutral nations and 
neutr^?! commerce might bring upon this 
country. At least, tins princ«f)le was not 
fiisi promulgated I v those who are now 
his lMajesi\\ iiiun^ters ; it had been dis- 
tiricflv atid auliioiUatively deolaied, be-' 
fore they c one into oflice, by the gentle- 
men who now sat on the other side of the 
Housf. 'file fust of those measures was 
the blo(kide of iS'it), which was imposed 
by Ml. Fox, .iii<) r/hich was at that time 
loudlj chinplaiikd of both by France and 
Aincrua. The aodiors of the ()r<!er in 
Council for the blockade of 1807, only 
acted upon the pruii Iple which bad been 
strongly, and, as they conceived, properly 
laid dovMi by th ir predecessors, and toJ- 
iowed, in this lespcct, ilieir example. He 
thought the geiitlemdi who *>upp(»rtcd the 
original measure in 1 800, ought not now 
to be the persons to raise their voice 
against the justice and the policy of the 
measures since pursued. He should be at 
all times ready to maintain, that they were 
consistent with justice and polny, and 
with the relation which states hear to each 
other, in the extraordinary ciiciimstauces 
in which the world i.s placed at the present 
moment. When the bon. genileiiianialk 
ed of mtit'cinlile iliscress, and attributed it 
ail to the Orders in Council, be begged 
the whole qiieslioii. Ue must positively 
deny that it was occasioned by those 
measures : on the contrary,’ it was owing to 
them that the distress was not mucli gi eater. 
It was to what was called the continental 
system that this mercantile disiicss was 
owing; and this system had heeii much 
controlled and checked in its progress by 
the Orders in Council. As the hon. gen- 
tleman professed not now to enter 
into the argument of the justice and policy 
of tiu)^ measures, he should also content 
himself with ju^i glancing, as he had done, 
at the reasons which made him consider 
them neither niijmt nor impolitic. He 
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I deprecated hostilities with America (if 
they could be avoided) as much as any 
man; for he agreed with the hon. gentle- 
man, in believing, that the true prosperity 
of America would produce the prosperty 
of Britain ; and that there were much 
greater advantages to be derived from the 
wealth of America, in a friendly com- 
*incrce, than could be expected from pro- 
voking bsr to, war. Under these impres- 
sions, he thought that peace should be 
maintained and preserved as long as it 
could be maintained and preserved, with- 
out abandonifig those maritime rights 
which this coLntry ‘'had always clait^ed 
and exercised. But although he saw 
great evil in a war with Amerir i, yet he 
could not conceive it an ^vil of so gieat a 
magnitude as it appeared >0 iti^ hon. gen- 
tleman who looked to it as likely pro- 
duce the certain ruin of the Bi itisli empire. 
No one circumstance would be found in 
all the papers between Aimoica and 
France, which shew^ed the leas! inteiitioii 
of diminishing in *cV5y rnaniier the real ef- 
tect df the Berlin and Milan ilecrees, 
'I'he continental system was to be [ircseiv- 
ed in all its force, and iheie was nor to be 
the .slightest relaxation, in favour of this 
country# of a single point of it, even if this 
country should consent to abandon the 
Ordeis in Council, lie would refer the 
hon. gcntlfMoan to a letter which was then 
in his h<and, fiom Monsieur Tureau, the 
French minister to the American govern- 
vernincnt! In this letter the French mi- 
nister told AnieriV’a, that it wa^, to be 
clearly understood, that France could not 
consent to alter fhat system of exclusion 
adopted by ail J'.urope against the com- 
merce of Great Britain ; the wisdom and 
policy of which sysleiii was already de- 
veloped in its ellects upon the common 
enemy.” It then appeared, that if 
America were to release lier.self from 
tlK\ operation of our Orders in Coun- 
cil, sV;e wa*- to be consenting to and assist- 
ing in\tho plan for the complete exclu- 
sion of manufactures and colonial 
produce from every part of the continent 
of Europe. Thi.s being the case, he would 
wish to know upon what principle any 
manufacturers or merchants in this country 
could expect to be much benefited by the 
repeal of the Orders in Council ? If our 
Orders were called anti-commercial and 
anti-neutral, what name was to be given 
to the policy of France ? It wus her anti- 
neutral policy to engulph in her own 
power and dominion all neutral poVrera 
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which she was able to attack. In this 
aiUi-neutral spirit, Hamburgh was depriv- 
ed ol' its independence, merely because 
Fiance declared that this was a means of 
destroying British trade and taking British 
ships. What neutral was ever safe that 
the arms of France could reach ? Had she 
not said to each in succession, ** We must 
lake away your nidependonce in order to 
injure England” ? Was it tlyjri a question, 
whether we were eniitled to call upon 
neutral nations to assert and maintain 
their rights, and not suffer themselves to 
be made passive instiumenil in the hands 
of France, to second* her 4iostile designs 
against this country ^ If the French go- 
vernment had resolved to turn trade inlo 
a swoid, and comnurcc into measures of 
host.lity a<>aiiist iis; and if neutral nations 
would lend their nXlicIs to sharpen this in- 
strument, inu ruled for our desliuction, we 
had a tiglit *0 .inetit the arm tlfat would 
wield It, and those neutials had no great 
light to tompliin, even altho'^lgh tliev 
iniglif siilfei sOiiicThinjj^ by the operation 
of the Ontcis in CouiumI. It was not Ins 
Wish to enter into a di*irussion now of those 
points for whuli flu* lion, gentleman rle- 
sired those papeis ro he proMueed. He 
should vole ag niist the* proiliictioii oi them, 
because he thought that iniinsteis ooght 
Hot to consent to lay a foundation lor a 
discussion which, in tin ir ojiinion, miglit 
do haini at the present moment, and could 
be pioductivtj of no good. The hon. gen- 
tleman seemed to think, that tll^ corres- 
pondence between the tm> rouuliies was 
now finally closed, and tyar, thereloie, 
there could he no danger in their produc- 
tion. He, for his part, hoped »liat the 
t orrespondence wm not finally closed; 
and while a hope of that sort remained, 
however slight, he wished to cherish it, 
and to do nothing which could increase 
irritation. He thought it possible that 
there were points ui those discussimis 
which might still be brought to a faumir- 
ablo issue; an event which could hanjfly be 
expected if those matters wtre Uublicly 
discu.sbcd in that House. He was e'xtremely 
desiious to believe that the final issue 
might be different from what appeared 
Iroiu the present stale of things, and 
therefore, he did not feel himiseifat liberty 
to go freely into such a discussion until 
the complete determination of the ques- 
tion. There were many points in the 
conduct of America which he could not 
now characterise by those epithets that he 
would conceive himdolf justified ia using. 


if an amicable settlement of those points 
became impossible. — ^An hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Corwep) had more than once in the 
course of his speed), expressed a hope 
that his Majesty’s present ministers were 
not likely long to hold that situation. 
(Hear, hear!) Whatever golden dreams 
might be indulged on this subject, he must 
say, that as far as he knew any thing 
about the matter, he rather imagined that 
the hon. gMitleman would find, that his 
consolatory prospects would not open 
upon him quite so pleasantly as he bad 
imagined. (Hear, licar !) But if the sys- 
tem which the hon. gciillcman so strongly 
ivcomineiujtd, weie ever to be a system 
dicuted t») the ,governmenl of this coon- 
try by parbamMit, then, indeed, he should 
feel happy tu quit his present situation, 
and no longer form a paitof any adminis- 
tiatioi) which must pursue a course so 
hostile, as he conceived, to the true into- 
lests of the country. 

Mr. Bastard said, tliat when he read 
the resolutions passed in America, he wish-* 
ed that resolutions of a conliary naturo 
hiiould be passed to meet them. The 
American government had in fact declar- 
ed, that they would go to war with this 
couiiliy as soon as they were prepared. 
He thought that such resolutions might 
fairly he met by a declaration of war 
upon our part, for if the alternative was 
war or liunniiatioii, surely the fornitT was 
infinitely pieferable. 

Mr. Ihrhtrt (of Kerry) on the contrary 
was of opinion, that war with America 
ought to be avi'ided a*, much as possible. 
He hid gitat doubts whether we were 
light in tile present quarrel. As to what 
had been so much talked of, — our mari- 
time rights, — lie believed that much of 
what was claimed as inaritime ri^ht, was 
somewhat doubtful. It appeared now, 
that we were to maintain those rights, as 
they were called, against almost all Eu- 
rope. He hoped that iho'-e rights which 
were to be maintained against so formi- 
dable a force, would be just and clear 
beyoTid dispute. The policy of a war 
wdtli America appeared to him to be aa 
doubtful as the justice of it. It would 
cause an accession to Fi^ance of many 
advantages in naval stores, and of a large 
body of sailors not interior to oar own. i 

Mr. Baring thought that notwithstand- 
ing the moderation of tone and manner 
of the right hon. gentleman who had just 
sat down, it was hardly possible that war 
between this country and America could 
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,^e avoided, if the govermcnt were to 
act in the spirit of the sentiments which 
had been that night delivered by that 
. right hon. gentleman and the hon. aed 
' learned gentleman who preceded him. 
The' House would do well to recollect, 
that however strong the feeling displayed 
on the present occasion by the supporters 
of government might be, the expression 
of feeling at the beginning of the last 
w^ar with America w'as not less violent. 
He prayed to God that the termination 
of the war which the country seemed 
now entering into might be hss fatal than 
that of the former. But how could any 
man teasonabiy entertain sucli a hope at 
the present moment, who look a consi- 
derate view of ilie situation of the two 
countries ? If Wfc^vere formerly unsuccess- 
ful, how could it be supposed that we could 
be now successful against a people whose 
population and resources had been trip- 
led ? A war with America surely ought 
not to be gone into with levity — but ought 
to be preceded by the utmost caution and 
deliberation. He wished to say a word 
or two about the question of right. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ou this subject had resoited to rather 
a curious mode of argument, and seemed 
to think it enough if he could throw the 
charge of originating the measures which 
ended in the Orders in Council on the ad- 
ministration which preceded him. Whe- 
ther these Orders in Council were to be 
considered as a retaliation of the measures 
of the French government or not, or whe- 
ther the French or the people of this 
country were the original aggressors, 
was not, in his opinion, the question at 
present for the consideration of the House. 
It had been always said by the advocates 
for these orders, that America would suf- 
fer from them. It was France that was 
said to be in the wrong, and not Ame- 
rica ; and the injustice of France was the 
justification of the injury done to America. 
Admitting then, that America did suffer 
from these Orders in Council, surely the 
manner in which they had expressedUheir 
sufferings was at least entitled to atten- 
tion. But the question was, had this 
country redeemed, the pledge which it 
^ave the American government respect- 
ing tills' Orders in Council ? The Orders 
, to cease when France should repeal 
the Berlin and Milan decrees ; and it was 
stated by the British govermaent/th^^ if 
France wero to concede any thing in their 
decrees, we should go on pari pasta With 
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them in revoking the Orders in Council. 
Now, had France cither totally repealed 
the detrees in question, or done enough 
to call upon tUt to concede something on 
our par^P It was necessary before an- 
swering this question, to consider what 
those obnoxious French decrees really 
were. We never surely could mean Iq 
'cad upon America to resist that part of 
the French decrees which related to the 
interdiction of our trade with those parts 
of the continent over which France ex- 
ercised authority. The objectionable 
part of the decrees was, that which re- 
lated to wba^ was' called denationaliza- 
tion. It was not easy to make out from 
live jargon of the French’ decrees, the 
exact meaning of tne terms employed; 
but what America maiplained W'as, that 
France hud actually r^ealed ail this ob- 
jectionable part of the decrees. It was 
for the House, therefore, to consider whe- 
ther or not the piomise to America, was 
to be fulfilled. The Americans contended 
that France had now* repealed that part 
of her obnoxious decree, which they were 
called upon by. this country to re'^ist. 
Could it be maintained that America was 
bound to insist on France recalling what 
was called the continental system P They 
might as well be called on to insist that 
the Bourbons should be re.stored to the 
throne of France. He should really feel 
great satisfaciion in hearing any thing 
like a proof from gentlemen on tfie other 
side, th^it the decrees were not repealed 
to all intents ah<l purposes as they re- 
spected' the Americans. But there was 
not the smallest room for doubt on the 
•subject the official declarations were 
as full as possible. There was an official 
communication from the French minister 
to the government of America. After 
this, what could America do P And how 
could the relaxation of the Non-Intercourse 
A0 with regard to France bo in:any way 
coh^rued into partiality towards that 
counttv P The Non-Importation Act was to 
be relibcd in favour of that country which 
should first relinquish the system against 
which America had been complaining. 
The French governi^nt officially noti- 
fied the repeal of ttieir decrees to the 
American government, atcompanied cer- 
tainly, with this proviso, that the relin- 
quishment did not affect or alter the con- 
tinental system which Prance had adopt- 
ed. What he should ask would have 
been the language of this country to Ame- 
rica if we had officially communicated 
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the repeal of the Orders in Cooncil, and not remain in his sitaation, if anv con* 
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America should say, we do not believ 
you^ 111 what possible manner could 
Fronce convey the repeal more satire 
torily than in the manner adopted ^ He 
supposed it would be said, that the nsser^ 
tions of the French government ought noi 
to be believed ; but since the revocation 
there was not one instance of the decree 
having ever been acted ui>on.-v-(Hcar 
from the Treasury Bench.)— The right 
hoii. gentleman seemed inclined to deny 
this ; but Mr. Foster had been challeng- 
ed on that point and had reftiained silent, 
Hu was ignorant of an^ instance of a ves- 
sel being condemned on these decrees, 
since early lu^he month of November. It 
was surprising to him, that the revocation 
was so compleii^on the part of France 
Ud It really was ; it was not the in- 
leiuit of France, that ihe intercourse be- 
tween America and this counti^ should 
be renewed ; and it might rather have 


cession was made to America, Upon the 
shewing* th^n, of the right hen. gentle- 
man, there was not the smallest prospect 
of the dispute being ever settled without 
the interference of the HDUse.->-With re- 
spect to the Ace at present in progress 
through the American Congress, he did 
not think it had been properly considered* 
It was not in any way to be looked upon 
as expressive ot conciliation towards this 
country, but as an act of simple justice to 
the American people. The Non-tinporta^ 
lion Act necessarily affected the interests 
of many who had entered into transactions 
prior to its being passed ; and Congress 
had appointed a committee to inquire into 
the mode of redress to which these perm 
i»ons were entitled. But to prevent all 
tniscon8truction,itwas expressly stated by 
the chairman of the committee, that tho 
report had been delayed till those Acta 
had passed, which left no room to doubt 


been expected that that governmTsnt would of the sentiments of America. He really 
have left some ddlfbts.for griuleinen^on could not help feeling a good deal of sur- 
tivH other side of tho Hou&e to hang a pi ise, when he heard the hon. and Jearned. 
peg on, for the sake of opposing the in- gentleman (Mr. Stephen) confidently talk 
tercourse* The hnn. and learned gentle- of the prosperous state of the trade of this 


man (Mr. Stephen) had seemed all anx- country, and assert that it was now more 
iciy for di.scusMon, iVhilc he very well flouiishing than previous to the Orders in 
knew that he had friends beioie him who Council. Would any man in the Houses 
would debar him from entering into dis- who any way engaged in trade, say 
cussion. The House, he contended, was this? Was there any man so unconnected 


very much in want of general information 
on this question with Ainericaf The ar- 
gument against producing this snfoima- 
tjon at present, was oneavhich had been 
often had recourse lo — he had heard it 
last year — it was said, that 8elicate nego- 
ciatioris weie thou going on, which would 
be aflected by the discussions which might 
ensue; and yet when the papers w^ere 
looked into, it would be seen that there 
really was no negociation going on at 
that time; that there w<as nothing which 
could lead to any arrangement of the 
question between the two countries; Jbd 
that that question might have been^ery 
safely discussed in the Houscf He 
was afraid that this argument wwld be 
brought forward to the las(; and that 
the country would at once go to war, 
without any interval being allowed to 
parliament to deliberate, on the policy 
which ought to guide the government in 
the dispute. The tight hon. the Chan* 
cellor of the Exchequer had, indeed, while 
exposing the fia^llaciousness of (he hopes 
of an hon. member respecting a change 
of ministry, told the House that he would 
(VOL. XXI.) 


with trade as not to know how utterly un- 
founded this assertion was? It was really 
surprising to him that there should be any 
man so blind to every thing passing around 
him, so deaf to the language of every part 
of the country, or so infatuated by the 
spirit of system, as to venture gravely to 
assert such a proposition. (Jould any 
man be ignorant of the universal distress 
if the manufacturing towns ; of the 
petitions from Staflbrdstiire; of the re- 
duced state of that once flourish- 

ng trading town, Liverpool? It was 
astonishing that the hon. and learned 
gentleman should be so infatuated as not 
to perceive the dangerous situation into 
which he had plunged this country, by 
his writings. To be sure, l}ie right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
taken a more humble line of argung^nt* 
He had admitted. thfe distresses, of* the 
:ountry ; but then be contended that they 
did not originate with hind. He thought 
;hat these distresses 'Were so evident, as 
lotto require any argtrttient in that House 
:o prove their existence ; and, indeed, he 
iboold never have thought of noticing the 
(5E) 
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subject, had it not hetn fot tlie \ery '.m£fu- 
Jir as^ftrtion of ihr lion, and kaine<l t(ea- 
ilentan. Out* most unpo!t''nt efiect of 
Ihe OHeii in (\)unt.ii was, tlu* loss of jhe 
'Amenrifi tiaiic The hon and hameri 
gentlemin fud said a great deal, m aveiy 
declainatoiy and imposmt; maiioer, about 
the 111 n itir ’e- rights of this country. The 
Oidi 1 of the 7 lh of Januaiy 1800 , of the 
foriijcr a Immistiatioo, interdicted the 
recasting trade ; aiid^Was only letaliating 
in so far as retalrUioii cojild be useful. 
He was not inclined to inve up the point 
of the coA^t mg t, adc. V/ ar with Ann i ica 
was, no tIoulH, a gu at evil ; and wqs^ no 
doubt, to bt avo.ded hy lvi ly tt^isoniblc 
conce»sion^ but he did not know wliethtr 
tiie trade w idi America would ha an 
Valentin thiS ca>o. Against tliisOidtu, 
AirenCii, no doubt, did oompl tin , but it 
was that sott of complaint which a lu > tal 
nation always niike^ to a btlh^iunt, and 
was not such a out as was likdy to kad 
to v\ai. Now with icspcct to these mari- 
time rights, which weie said to be in 
dangei,jhc did not find there was any dif- 
Tference between Mr Foatei and the Ame* 
rican government, on the subject oi 
hlockadt. Mr losterwiote on the 2 bth 
of Julj , that the blockade of ISOO, would 
not be continued, unless there was a sufli- 
eunt na>al foue to oflLCt it; and Mi. 
Moiro tetumed an jns\»ei, agioeing to 
th It explanation of the subject, and stating 
the point jn dispute to hive been thf riuhl 
claniieil by (keat Britain, of pidf »ng 
wh»de coasts iindei blockade by pro- 
clamation, without a sufficient naval force 
to carry tint blockade into effect. He 
wished gentlemen on the opposite side ol 
the House would condescend to explain 
how these inaiitime lights could be endaa* 
gered by the repeal. There had been, m 
fact, a piactical icpeal already ; and the 
Onleis had been confined to Holland and 
France. They did not now extend to the 
Bajtio, nor to the Ems, nor to the territory 
of Murat, which was considered ^ not 
subject to France. France would not 
agiee to receive colonial produce in^othe 
Elbe or the Emii ; and therefore, if the 
Ordeis in Cbuiiciji dteie lepealed, France 
wo^ not receive AmelricaA He 

intreatecLUil^ HooftC bestow the fullest 
cousKb-ration on thid^^ deeply important 
question, fewas sumrfy the pojicy of 
coau[tf y io make os inuch«^ postsibte ef ‘ 
those countries which it was heyoitd the 
Dower of the enttmy to 'rea<^h/he «*eant 
North aad 5 outh Amcrteai aiidh India, 
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which svece, perhaps, a sufficieni field for 
oar indusny. 

Mr. Siefiten explained. lie had not 
said that ilje trade of the country was at 
present iA a state of the highest prospe* 
nty ; ,but, m answer to a proposition of the 
mover, he had observed, that the com- 
merce oC the empire, which had been im- 
paired by the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
was re^ored to its original vigour when 
the system of retaliation was resorted to ; 
and, in fact, it had beep raised several 
millions above what it had ever been be- 
fore. x 

Mr- IViWeifoice •said, that when two 
oOtintii's were m a state of pending' ne- 
gpciaMon, It wai improper to move for 
papers by which that i egociation was ha- 
i)Je to be affected. Those who, under such 
oircumstances, callcd**^pon the "ovein- 
uit nt to pr xhire them, rendered ihcm- 
Silvcs iLSponsible for all the mischief 
which their pi oclu( tion might rieatc. The 
rase was somewhat altered, when thest 
papers were alieaijy before the public, but 
still It was hard to separate them from 
tho-»c which were at the moment passing 
between the ministeis of«the two countries. 
If he agreed in opinion with the hon, gen- 
tlemui (Mr. Cuivien) who had argued 
with su< h extraoidinaiy animation in fa- 
vour of taking the power out ol the hands 
of minibUrb~it he ngieed in hi) opinion 
of their principles he should ceitamly 
come to tlte same conclusion; but repos- 
ing as he did a perfect coniidetice in his 
light lion, friend the riiancellor of the 
Exchequer, trusting as he did to the purify 
of his motivcl, and the iipiightness of his 
views, he coidd not deny his claims to the 
conhilenccof the House, when he declared 
that the production of the p ipers in ques- 
tion would have an injunous tendency. 
As to the point of conciliation, he agre^ 
in us propriety! and also in the answer 
winch was given to it. ^'Jf his hon. and 
leo^mcd relation (Mir. Stephen) had fol- 
low^ihe last speaker, he eattainfy must 
have^ne into the whole of the argument 
respect^g the Orders in Council, but 
would that have tended to conciliation? 
When they kne^jv diflkent opinions 
eiM;eruitied by die iv?o gieat parties, they 

C m knosv that a was not ; when they 
oked folrther, ort^considered the nature 
of pkbKc dIAomions, on one side the edik« 
4m ot^ arraigned, on the otheir 

*lltatOQ«ui«lct justified, and thh conduct of 
Bni^and depecated, and wh& they con- 
tidksad bow far the posaiobs and prejudices 
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4 >f men were liable ^ hurry them in suc(i 
a di^cu^&ioti, the) musta^iee that the great 
and important end of LOu<^hation wa6 not 
likely to bo ansmered under a^ch cirdhm 
stances. If the object was conciliation, 
the discussion of the ditfeieiu topics of 
complaint and recnmmationdid not afford 
the best meahs of ns accompltbhment. 
The motion evidently was not fnr know^ 
ledge, as every person was individually 
possessed of ii at present, if was tlierefoie 
a preparation for discussion, which, aii he 
had already declaied, could not answer 
the purpose intended. — He avould coiite^s, 
and he was not ashamed to«conless it, i|^at 
thiie was not at all times a suflic lent at- 
tention in this country to the bpiiit ,ot 
conciliation towards othc a countries, ami 
particularly tow aids Amciica. It would 
be well if persoAlt iii high siioatious of go- 
vernment had been more abundant m their 
civilities to that nitioii, whichf being a 
new one, wis natuially tnoie jealous ol 
etiquette, posMbly from feeiiiig*tiiat it did 
not stand on as high ground as other and 
older states The happiness of niilirom 
was at stake. There was scarcely an^ 
measure likely to. pi event a war, in which 
hi would not willingly follow his hon 
friend, if be might 1^ permuted to call 
him so, who with greit (onsisUncv had 
always been ready to saciif.te piiviU 
feelings to the piotnotron of such objrcU 
as the present, and theicioie he (Mr 
Wilberforce) should oppose the motion, 
because he did not think it caloulated to 
promote the spirit of conciliation, and con 
sequentl) not like!) to prevent the dread* 
ful extiemity which it roust*be the wish 6f 
all to avcit He util ^einembeicd I'lit at 
the time of what wis c -tiled the great 
American war, ippeals weit made to the 
national honour, he disappioved of such 
appeals, either then oi now, becAu&e he 
did not think the national honour com- 
mitted. It was not by discussing the va-«| 
nous topics of injury, nor fay represe^ng 
the danger to be apprehended, or the me* 
lancholy st^te of our commprte tit^eBent, 
that we should make aiw advance m the 
spirit of cencthatioiu Be believed that 
the state of ow cofl^ibe was melancholy, 
but then it ifaoim be remembered, that 
that melancholy mate brou^t alon^ with 
It dispositions againifti whm it #ooid be 
necesaaiy to gaaid$ and among othm^ a 
disposition to impatience^ a iltlpOSitiodl^ 
grasp at any thing rather than tib 
proper result of measures, the tesiill iif 
wbxb after all might be foofaii la nentla* 


diet the piophecies of those who oppo-^cd 
them He should ibbiiin fuutiuuNly tioin 
di'kcu^sing the Oidfrs in Coun(i‘, but he 
cc|pld not nelp saving, tint wlun tl^y 
weic fiivt is>md lluy were e^ti finely po- 
pular among iho mticaiuile cid*>jts oi the 
tomittuiiitv Ibis the hon gentleman 
(Mr. Baling) had himself allowed in the 
pamphlet which ho (Mi Wilbeiloroe)hdd 
read with all the attention it deserved. 
The Hoube ought nat, in ducussing the 
policy of itK|e Ordeis to be influ^-nced 
theiefoie hy leeiiugs, which the present 
complaints from the bsme quartei weie apt 
to t xcitf , but to look back on the past, as 
well as torwir I to the lutuie, and io.form 
a compiihensive view gf what, undti all 
the ciicumstatices of the cast, would Le 
niost beneficial to the counti y He thought 
|sthe wai would be mjmious to us, but much 
moie so to America, but he could not 
think it possible tliat hrs right hon friend 
the Chancellor of the Lxchequtr, any 
more than himself, could look upon that as 
aieason for wishing foi hostilities. Ilis 
right hon. friend picsided ovei the couii; 
trv, and was bound particularly to watch 
ovci Its interests, but his mind was not 
nariow, his views so contracted, or his 
pnnciples and ftel ngsso incimRciibicl 'is 
to vdopt such a rule of rca^ nui[; or < i 
acting He would iCjCd, tliey snoulil 
mike an> consistent sarr i ts, tut ih^y 
should not give up wh it w i? lu c< iiy to 
iht support of then conn r tolbf sup- 
ply of thm tnai me force ci u he pros- 
perity of the nation. O le oi lii» readons 
for the vo^e lie should give this night w is 
the piopiictv of pievenUiig ingiy discus- 
sions, to which Amtiica iniglit look, with- 
out making tho«!e allowances for the ea* 
gerness of debate, which ought always to 
be made, and which she might be lodartd 
to regal (i as specimens or ine moir deli- 
berate feelings of the heart, ol whicii in 
tact, they were no speeimei). 1 in i e was, 
he would assen, whatever might be the 
impVetlftions of particuUi peibons, there 
was a wmh in this country to s. ncitiate 
Amej^icg, to treat her With cver> atttniiun 
and every respect. T^is was evident from 
the mmner In which the Ament in nti* 
Utttet had been received in all public as- 
sembjies while m thi^ count! y, and from 
Old warm and lioidial feeling whu h wa^ 
maniftsted towards biWi.^ He did not 
know w;hretber it wes prudent to s ty so or 
noi, but ke'cguld nift faiilp thinking that 
the eoih^oi of the Awi<ricaii govc rnment 
epd w«i iM oetuated by the same 
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feeling with respect to us. He could not 
help expressing liis astonishment at an 
assertion of the hon. gentlemati on the 
floor (Mr. Whitbread) that tfte conduc^t of 
the American government had been im- 
partial betvieen this counliy and France. 
That hon. gentleman had on this occasion, 
spoken in a manner very unlike himself. 
l 3 ut still he would a^in assert, that there < 
was hardly any sacrifice compatible with 
the safety and honour of (ireat Britain, 
which he would not make to re-e^tablish 
and confirm the amity between the two 
nations ; while on the other band, he 
tiusted that every intelligent American 
mus^ perceive, that a sacrifice which should 
rum our navy, would eventfially lead to 
Ihe destruction of America herself. 

Mr. H Thornton said', that in voting 
against the motion, he was not guided by 
the view taken of ihe subject by the right 
hon. (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
who asserted*, that the production ol the 
papers might interfere with a pending 
negociation; nor was he influenced by 
the argument of his hon. friend (Mr. Wil- 
beriorce) that America might be exaspe- 
rated by such a discus.sion. But'he acted 
from this feeling, tiiat if the subject were 
entei tallied at present, it would be a sort 
of imputation of blame against the persons 
who had conducted the negociation, a 
length to which he was by no means pie- 
pared to go. The discussion, in- itself, 
would be harmless ; for, in a few days, 
the subject would be agitated on another 
motion ; but, in his opinion, if the papers' 
were gi anted, it would be a sort of pre- 
judgment of Ihe que.stioii respecting the 
Orders in Counc.l ? He was one of those 
who voted against the Ordeis in the fiist 
instance, but still he did not think that 
the high ground of morality which was 
taken by some w ho objected to them, was 
altogether candid —It was now at least 
doubtful whether ihey^had been ad van-, 
t^eous, or the contrary, in their pi actical 
^fleets; and if it should be found that they 
bad supported the maritime rights of En^ 
land, without the iDaintenant:e of which 
rights it was impossible for Bngland to 
exist as a nation, he would then conceive 
bimself right iik altering 'hrs original opi* 
Hum concerning them. A great part of 
*hc question wait, Whether the Orders -|fi 
Coumd did not preireni^ America from 
carrving continenUd produce into com-* 
pefigou With ours* in the .South Ame-' 
nesn and colonial markeu; andhe hoped 
that vheii the merits of thorn Or 4 ^ id 
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Council sliould coihe to be discussed, those 
members who were connected with trade 
would lay before the House all the infor- 
mation and all the fads in their posses- 
sion, and ^ thereby enable parliament to 
form a solemn and fair judgment upon 
them. 

Mr. Huichimon said, that he differed to- 
tally from the hon. member for Yorkshire 
in giving his confidence to the minister. 
So far, indevsd, was he from placing con- 
fidence in the minister, that, not to speak 
of a measure of such vital importance as 
that of peace or war, he was not disposed 
to place the slightest reliance on him even 
in the most trivial matters. Let the House, 
^ concedingtbe motion of his hon. iiioiid, 
shew to the ^American peiJple that the 
giedt body of the House of Commons weie 
really actuated by tbri-rue spin^ of con- 
ciliation. He depiecatcd a war with 
Americas; and recommended conciliation 
111 our counsels at home, not only to- 
wai^s tliat country, but towards Ireland, 
an integral part of thaiempirc. lie agreed 
with the hon. member for Devonshire 
(Ml. Bastard), that war was preferable to 
humiliation. No brave man->»no man 
living under an arbitrary, much less a free 
government, could Jbiesitate on the subject, 
but he conjured them not to let passion 
and prejudice force them into an unncces^ 
sary and ruinous war. He would say 
must solemnly and most sincerely, tliat if 
be were to judge between the two coun- 
tries, hg should be obliged to vote against 
his own ; he should be forced to say, that 
England bad ac\ed most tyrannically aud 
unjustly to America. The rishis which 
the minister claimed fof England weic 
those of plunderers ; and Englishmen, 
great with the spirit of ihcir constitution, 
ought to tell him, that they wotftd not act 
like plunderers in compliance with his 
tyrannical policy. The motion for these 
papers was a most ^ praise- worjby one. 
A^r what fallen from the right 
hona gentlcmam how. could the House 
and the country expect a p^ceful ter- 
mination 0^ the difibrences with Ame- 
rica } Tbkt right hon. gentleman had said, 

" I wish for peaoe^ but if we have war, 

I do Hot thioki itwH^fie so fatal as some 
genflemeh suppose, olfltough of course it 
must be atttiudeil some disadvantages 
aiul iitoonuenianG6^|\ Disadvantages and 
inconvenieiucie*! Was that the way to 
th^^t such a serious Bubject! The man 
^bo Could speak of the calatiiities of war 
sa lightly was not worthy of filMng a high 
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office in the goTernment of any connfry. wisdom at Hie bottom of that conduc^and 
The member for Carlisle bad expressed a a wisdom which would, in bis opinion, re«< 
hope, that other men would soon succeed cede in the end from a war with this coun- 
to those stations, in which the right hon. try. But to the present motion, could 
gentleman and his colleagues* had sho^n it possibly tend to any good purpose, or 
themselves so incapable : but wlmt was was it not rather calculated to produce 
the right hon. gentleman^s reply to this every bad one P He did not much care 
honest hope ?. He told the House (and it who was in or who was out; if the preser^ 
ought to go forth to the country), that« vation of the maritime rights of the coun* 
whatever golden dreams that hon. member try were to depend on the continuance 
indulged in might be disappointed ; he, in power of the present minister, he would 
in fact, told the House, and not equivocally, support the minister for the sake of the 
that fae was to be the future ministerof rights. Not bUng able to see the 
England. How the right bpn. gentleman of the present niotiofi> he should certainly 
could possibly think qf faciyg an indignant vote against it. 

co..ntry at the commencement of a new Mr. Whuhread, although he was aware 
era, such as tjjie present awful peiiod was, that the House was anxious to come to a 
he could not imagine ; hut of one tiling &e decision, yet ho|ted that he might receive 
was certain, that, if the minister and his the customary indulgence of being allowed 
colleagues, or aliy^her patched adminis- lato answer the arguments of those who had 
tration, should continue to act on the sys- opposed the motion. The bon. and learn- 
tem which had been hithert(\ pursued, ed gentleman who spoke last, was at a loss 
they would soon bhake the monarchy to to disoover the cut horn of the motion ; — 
its foundation, and bury the constitution was extremely anxious to know what good 
beneath its ruins. • Jlc begged pardon for purpose the motion could serve. He could 
intruding his obscrvaTlons on the Honse, tell the hedit gnd learned gentleman, that 
and would conclude at once by saying, one good purpose which it would eVidently 
that he placed nq confidence whatever in accomplish would be, to give him inform* 
the plunderers of Copenhagei), or in those ationpn the subject of America ; for it was 
who had the baseness to originate the quite evident from the tenor of his speech, 
hellish tiy of ^ No Popery.' that he was greatly in want of such in- 

Mr* Leysesler complimented the Jast hon. formation. The bon. and learned gen- 
speaker on the consistency of the begin- tlemaii bad made a declaration in favour 
ning and end of his speech. He had cer- of the minister, --he was ready to place 
tainly stated his contempt of the minister every confidence in him. This was, no 
most cavalierly, and very muqh, to be doubt, a spontaneous efru$ion,*a gratuitous 
sure, to his own satisfaction, but other* declaration, springing from his heart, and 
jfiembers might differ from the hon gen- directed by his understanding. lie was 
tleman, and he for one begged leave to even generous without bounds ; for he not 
differ from him.totally and eiiitrely. For only loved the minister, but he lovedi bis 
his part, he placed the highesst confidence colleagues too. They were all wonderful 
in the minister, lie thought that the go- men, they were all men of tklent ! His 
veinment had conducted the affairs of the praises, though very sincere, as it must be 
country in the most admirable manner, opposed, were, however, extremely well- 
and that was not his humble opinion alone, timed ; for they came just after the grand 
but the opinion of many who had more, announcement of the right hoii. gentle- 
experience end were infinitely of more man ; who, as if he had escaped from 
consideratioa than himself. But be the durance,.had told the country in no very 
talents of thO ministers and bis coUCagues obscure ti rms, that be was to be the 
what they might, it was at leas/evident. Prince Regent's minister* As far as per- 
that their, conduct towartN America had sona) consideration could aflect himl^elf,he 
been conciliatory; that it was as concilia- could assure the House, tliat he was ex- 
tory as was coiia|iatible with the inde- eecdingly careless who was minister : but, 
pendence of Fnglishmen'^ wbo^ though as Air m his country was concerned>—as 
they should not wish to^be the aggrehsors far as higher and more exalted motives 
towards America, did not, hwever,.atdie could Sway his feelings,-— he would say, 
same time, like to receive iniai^feonf her.* that he most seriously indeed regretted 
There was a deal of swaggering exUh^idr this declaration of the right bon. gentle** 
in the coquet of* America ; but he was taaiH He regretted Hi if it were not the 
jaachdhoeiVed, if there was not also piaefi mere vapeor of arrogance, because it 
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for^J upon him considerations of th«f 
most melancholy nature ; because he 
knew that the continuance of the ri^ht 
hon. gentleman in power, augured fatally 
and ominously for the happiness ofhis 
country ; because such a disastrous fact* 
promised no good, .and foreboded every 
evil ; because, calamitous as had been aU 
ready oUr situation, this was the shutting 
out of hope ; this was the beginning of 
despair ; this was the consummation of ovrl. 
But he would ask the bon. and learned gen« 
tieman still, why was bis support of the mi* 
nisters so broad ? If the Iton, and learned 
gentleman wished to be considered as 
delivering a consistent opinion, wus be 
quite right in lavishing his praises on the 
minister and all his colleagues? Was he 
not aware that amongst chose colleagues 
there was at least one, who differed frotn 
the rights hon. gentleman opposite, even 
on principle ; ami how, then, could his 
approbation equally- and consistently ex- 
tend to both f The right hon. gentleman 
had ventured (as he Mr. W. had con- 
jectured) to deny those p^rs to the 
•anxious* nation, although WiW no great 
consistency, lij^ was confident, that if a 
motion were made in another place for 
these papers, the marquis Wellesley would 
not oppose it. The hon. member for 
Yorkshire had refused his assent to the < 
production of those papers, becauiie in his 
opinion, they would lead to angry dis- 
cussions. That hon. member bad said, 
that he (Mr. Whitbread) had spoken to 
nightdi/Terently from his usual manner. He 
was sorry that he could not say the same of 
the hon. member, for to do him justice, he 
had indeed spoken most like himself. He 
had been unfortunately guilty of no in- 
consistency, •»«*he unhappily ha<l not de- 
parted from the usual course which he had 
marked out for himself in that House. 
The hon. gentleman had said, that the pro* 
du.clion of the papers wdi^ld cause irrita- 
tion. He deprecated the fiery debate and 
the hot contentions which these papers 
would ji^oce and yet, with marked in-<^* 
consistOl^, and ahnost in the same breath, 
he said, thift we had every information^ 
which we could wish before os ; and that 
every member- had already in his hands 
just as much information' as wa^ neces- 
sary to be the foUhdetton of a conTentious 
debate. As to what was said by another 
hon. and learned member : (Mr, Stepheb)^ 
about the disappoiniifhent -he Teltat uJe 
course be (Mr. W.) ^ uken id en- 
forcing his motion, he could only say^that 
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he was extremely sorry for that bon. and 
learned gentleman's disappointment, 
gravated''as -it was by the preparation 
which he avowed himself to have made to 
follow the' quisliion step by step j and to 
difouss the Orders iii Council in all their 
bearings^ . It was certainly a great harvl- 
sliip on the hon. and learned gentleman not 
Vo have the opportunity of speaking for 
four hours, as he bad done on a former 
occahiofi on this subject, although in bad 
health. If the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had been indulged Hvitti that oppor- 
tunity, he would have performed great 
feats'; her woqld haye shewn how wrong 
America was, and how right Great Bi'it..in : 
he would hd^e shewn how JittJe England 
hW to deplore the Orders in Council ; how 
very slightly her trade h^.d been afFected ; 
—not only how slightly had been 

affected, but how much it had been uenefu- 
ed,— bo^ much ber prosperity bad increas- 
ed ; how much her wealth had been aug- 
mented. .All these fine things had been 
lost, because the hon. gentleman could not 
make the speech *ne intended: But the 
bon. and learned member resisted tlie pro- 
duction of the papers.^ He denied llio 
member for.Miiburne the obtaininent of 
his cue hno; and assisted to keep back 
that information whicti* would have cor- 
rected the erring statements of that hpu. 
and learned gentleman. 

It was not surprizing that the hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Stephen), should 
support the system of which lie was the 
author, for he (Mr. W.) denied, in the 
1 name of all that ivas great, good and wise, 

I that his lameiited friend (Mr. Fox) was 
i the author of that systepi. That great 
man, had he lived, would have averted the 
evils which a short-sighted ^licy had 
brought upon the country. Blrt to the 
publication ol the, hon. and learned gen- 
tleman was mainly owing this system 
—.ft was he that was ^ be thanked by 
'a mined natii^n that ‘Mr manuf^turers 
werlytarving, and that the sam Gazette 
wbicn>yecoraed our victories s&opld also 
be crovwd with oilr bankruptcies. It was 
to him that waf atlyibutable the closing of 
the ports of continPOIal Europe, except- 
ing as. far as regarded t%e perjurous trade 
to.tbe Baltic. He might indeed be called 
a, questionable authority, and it might in- 
deed bebisbti4aess to maintain the Orders 
” But if he were so anxious to 
make a sp^feck iii their ,defenca«-if be bad 
fti'^his powhr all the docurnems required, 
why did b^ pot produce them I To avoid 
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an augry discussion ?— Nnj he was most to be in possessi^ti of a single document? 
anxious to begin one.-^To - avoid particu- Could any conduct of tbe weakest man be 
iar topu's contained in them ? ** No/^ so inconsistctit? The Chancellor of the 
said member for Ybrkahife, Ejkhcquer said, that negociations might 

you iway‘ ^lect them from the neVs* pe^fhaps, be continued; and then 

pap^rs.’^— Why then did he , refuse to he tooli.otitoi' hie pocket a piece of a daily 
produce them ? Because he had such print, and read a part of a paper which h*e 
ronfidenco in administration/^ When he, J (Mr, W.) wished should be laid upon the 
(Mr. Whitbread) first cs^me into parlia-^ table- But im; he put it again into big 
ment, the country was on ^he .eve of a pocket, contented, .with having read from 
war viiih Russia; the favourite doctrine a letter of Uie French minister, Turreau^ 
theii was, confidtuice in the administration, what were the claims of the Vnited States, 
and papers on which to found an inquiry (Hear!) Then said he', America is par- 
were then refus^ on the fame account lial to France.” lie (Mr. W.) said, this 
that now operalN* He adtnitted that Ho was not true, and he defied the right hon. 
wns not one of thoae who concurred with g^tleman to prove, out ofhdy of the pa- 
th(‘ minisler An that occasion— the hoA. pers, the slightest charge of any attach- 
member for Yorkshire did agree with bini. meat to France *00 the. part of the Ameri- 
The motion was^hf^j^atived §y -a majority, pan government. They were at issue or* 
and the House deprivA'd of all in- that point — how was it to be decided } 
formation on which it could fornl an By the production of tlte papers, lie had 
opinion, whether the ne gociatioii had been told also by the right hon. gentle- 
been properly conducted, or xvhether man, that Im was partial to America, and 
a swaggering and dictatory* attidude that. he. deserted the cause of his country, 
had been taken bj^* th« British minisitcr. What I was his allegiance due to him or - 
The present case was nearly similar ; hut to any cabinet that be migfit pafcli up?* 
the administration had another reason to Was that the country ? the wretched 
assign, and it wasTsaid that the disclosure administration which, since 1805, had 
would be injurious to the public .service, watched only over the niisfortuncs of the 
and the House was left in tlu* dark, con- people, to be called the country ? Had 
soled only by its confiding ignorance, the right hon. gentleman the presumption 
Then, however, all the documents had not, to say that be was the country ?— Was ife 
a.s in the present instance, been previously (Mr. W,)vvhen arraigning the absurd, pre- 
publi.die(l ^ but still the reply was echoed posterous, and foolish measures the minis- 
— I will confide in the minister. I can- try adopted, to be told by tbe Chancellor 
not tell whether he have acted* right or of the Exchequer, starting up from hiaf 
wrong, but his word’i.s enough to satisfy me seat—'* Here 1 am— I am the country— if 
— and if he says I ought noLto have them, yon oppose me, you desert your country.” 

J arn contented.” . Would tiie hon. mem- (Hear, hear, hear!) —The parties- of 
her for Yorkshirt at once speak out boldly Charles the 1st and of James the 2d were 
— Had he real! the papers ? If he had, called the country ; -the supporters of the 
he would .Jee that all negociations were American war were called the country : 
icrmiriated, and that there was no poasibi- and the right hon. . gentlenian, taking up 
lily of averting war.> He did not under the thread of -history, now * exclaimed, 
stand jtbe hon. mepiber's pantomime, (Mr* 5* minister^. are ct^untry, and you de- 
Wilberforce wai^t^aking signs.) jBut bo sert your country's cause. ' This vras to 
.said was nohe ; all begociation^as be said to him by a member of that ad- 
broken and in proof of it, he adduced ministration, vyliicb, being originally 
the Presicl^t^8,mesSagev>which w^uld not. formed upoli a bad principle, was after/-, 
have been sent to Congress in the. form it wards bfpkati^ thin pot together again,'^ 
bore, had ahy ihter.cburse continued be-s- ei^uj;^, and now as the House had that 
tween Mr. Fpgler^and the American go- nj^bt'been told> selected.«^He - would not 
vernment. ‘All th'Midn, gentlem^iti that bi? so 
had spoken, had ' in terms, of fihdit5%^vjii|ijmt;. and 

triumph, to his hon. friknd^s (Mr. his Vigh^Jo wha\ was his opinion 
Brougham's) approaching motion. '.They LWith' ,Con(lgpt of foreign. 

anxious to ihee1;R, ,buf> Great 

vy|(e^ wer^j^hey to obtain theit infprmi^* Britain wid: ^America had been 

lion? /y?<^t<l .they derive .'it from the. he scarcely 

no'^-paj^ta/ add yet hot suffer j^ariianieht knew by which ‘ifhe worse, bat he knew 
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that France had the sooner repented. He 
was sorry to confess it^ but it was unfortu- 
nately true, that the American people, as 
well as the government, after submitting 
from hard necessity to insult after insult, 
were sirungly dispose)! to war, and his 
wish was, if possible, to avert it.—" Oh ! 
impotent attempt !” exclaimed the right 
hofi. gentleman. " Avert war by moring 
tor papers !*’ He admitted that taken 'ab- 
stractedly, it was not likely to produce 
(he eftect, hut if lie had the good fortune 
to obtain the concurrence of enough of 
enlightened members who bad read those 
documents, to carry his motion, he should 
at Ic^st shew to America, that notwith- 
standing the British minister for foreign 
affairs had so mis-conductcd himself, and 
notwithstanding the instructions sent out^ 
to Mr. Foster, the House of Commons in 
its inquisitorial capacity called for papers, 
that they might be technically laid before 
it for their decision upon the conduct of 
ministers. It was true it might be a short 
step towards the hand of friendship,, but it 
would be-in advance, and it wo'uld not be 
continuing to recede to such a distance as 
would enable efther party to draw the 
•word of war. On the American Bill, in- 
formation respecting which had so re- 
cehily been received in this country, an 
hon. gentleman had accused him of laying 
Coo great a stress. All that he had said 
was, that it afforded a sl^t opening for 
the possibility of conciliation. Great 
events sometimes occurred from little 
causes, and it was not impossible that 
France might take ugibrage at the mea- 
sure, and that conciliation on the part of 
Great Britain might improve the impres- 
sion which that umbrage vra.s calculated 
to make in America. But with respect to 
the present disposition and feelings of 
Che American country, he had no hesita- 
tion in expressing his decided opinion that 
they -were hostile to this country'; and 
that; considered without the reference to 
which he had just alluded, the late mea- 
sure still more strongly than any other 
manifested their inclination to war. ^The 
origin of the prefent system had been at^ 
tributed to thoso;wltb Whom he ht^ been 
in the habit of generally according in po- 
litical djpbiion. .But he dlsclaimbdon the 
part ot' Mr. Fox-^he disclaimed jon. fhe 
part of' lord Howick and the administra- 
tion connected with him, any share in t|te 
formation of the existingraystem. 
blockade was iiot a paper one, it was 
a blockade whipb the taw of fiations justi- 
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lied, and for which th«*y did not issue 
orders until they had ascertained ' the 
possession of • naval means by which it 
might be enforced. But that was not the 
enquiry of that night. If the doeKhnente 
which be^ called for were produced, he 
would udderCake to show that the Ameri- 
^c.ans did'tiot insist on the revocation of 
the Orders in Council of 1806 .' ' Let Arne- 
rica speak foe herself on that subject — let 
not the House take thy assertion of her 
claims from France, but from herself; and 
when she spoke^ she would say that there 
was 1^0 declaration so preposterous as that 
cited against, iier fi^. fie mouth of the 
French minister. He confessed he had 
been much surprized to hear an bon. gen- 
tleman behind, of great learning and re- 
search and experience (IV^. H. Thornton), 
who, when the Orders in Counc'd were 
first promulgated opposed them; iK>w, 
that the/ were universally allowed to be 
ineftectual, say that possibly some good 
might have Jbceri derived from them^ and 
thajt good should ii^ the estimation of ibe 
country balance the evil which they had 
occasioned. Tlie evil was unmixeo. It 
was impossible to conceive a more pre- 
posterous demand than that made by 
Great Britain to Arherica, that the latter 
should obtain France a restoration of 
the state in which commerce existed be- 
fore the Berlin and Milan decrees. To 
ask this was to . ask an impossibility. 
The Americans might as well have been 
•required no transfer their immense conti- 
nent to another ^part Of the jplobe. And 
this would be^s.till more evident, when it 
was considered how much the fatal policy 
pursued by Great Britain in Europe had 
aggrandised the power of France since 
the enactment of those decreq^ Could 
the right hon. genttemaa- for a moment 
believe, that America had it in her power 
to force the manufactures of England 
into any part of the cpilliilent ? Or sup- 
poshig that she could do so, what right 
had th| British government to insist that 
she should? What. would Great Britain 
say, if France should insist on ah attempt 
upon the part of America to force the ma- 
nufactures of Ffhnoe into England? The 
papers for which he had moveq were divi- 
sible into taifo seriiw; the correspondence 
b^ween mfrauis , Wellesley and ^ Mr. 
^Pifichney,^ ew .the corresponefence ,be^ 
tw^^ Mr.^MdnrOe and Mr«Fos&r*; ;Was 
the negpqisftion with Mr. PjpfiifttCy al- 
IcMumd.^ fo be at an end ? If S0| what objec- 
tion ^<>oId there be to the ptodoctipii of 
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the 4irst series? £veo the production of 
that would wear somewhat oF the appear- 
ance of conciliation towards America, as 
it would imply the wish of tjje Iloust.^ 
consider the conduct of the Foreign^Wii^ 
iiLster to the American ambassador. ShotiUI 
the result be an opinion expressed by the 
House that lord Wellesley bad miscon* 
ducted himself on the occasion, would noi 
that declaration be conciliatory^ towards 
.America? if the reverse thould be the 
judgment • of the House, was it not 
fitting that loi'd Wellesley should be ex- 
culpated and the fact be prilclaimed ? In 
any case, the production oiithat partiouiar 
correspondence could be productive of lio 
evil, and might occasion much benefit; 
and he should, therefore, have no objec- 
tion, if it were j>crmi(ted him. to do so by 
the usage of the ilutise, to divide his mo- 
tion, and to move tw'o addresses, the hrst 
for the correspondence between dord Wel- 
lesley and Mr. Pinckney ; and the second 
for the correspondence between* Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr. Folter^ always guarding 
himself by this remark— that he wislied 
for no paper that had not already been 
published by thf? American government. 
Ill the then state of the House, he would 
not press longer on their attention. He 
anticipated that his motion would be un- 
su^essful. This he should very much 
de^ore. But he should have the conso- 
lation of having done his duty ; and of 
having, on the eve of what he feared was 
an inevitable war with America, advised, 
such measures to be adetpted b^ the Bri- 
tish House of Commons as would at least 
evince a conciliatory disposition on their 
part, • 

The House then divided; 

For^the motion ......25 

Against it l3Ci 

lajority 1 13 

List qi^the Minority, , 

^\ubrey. Sir J. lloriier, F, ,• 

Baring, Sif T. ‘ Hurst, It. 

Barine, A. Maxwell, W. * 

Biddulpb, 11. M. Moore, P,. 

Burdett, Sir F. Morris, E* 

Hubk, W. North, D. 

Conibe, H. C. Scudauiofe, R. ’ ' 

Curwen,J. C, Sharp; R. 

Fremantle. W. „ AVhitbreadjS., 
Ilmilton, lord A. TfilLaas. 

Hibbert, G, Creevey, T. . 

Herbert, W. Smith, W. 

iiutobinson,'C. H. 

AMBftiCAVi Loyalists* pETiTfON ' XX* 
rERBED TO A COMMITTEE,} Mr. IjOck* 

(VOL. XXL) 


hm prefaced the motion of which he had 
given notice for referring the Petition of 
the suffering American Merchants [See p. 

to a committee, by a short history 
of their claims. Tlie hon. gentleman 
stated that the. Petitioners had, at a very 
distant period, . debts to an immense 
amount due to thent in America, for which, 
in consequence of an application on their 
part to the British government, and a re- 
monstrance on the part of the British go* 
vernment to j.hat of America, the Ame- 
rican government consented, by an article 
in the Treaty of Commerce, to render 
themselves responsible^ , In 17HI, four 
commissioners were appointed, to investi- 
gate the nature^ of these debts, but after 
sitting ten ycai‘> they were unable to make 
an award, as it. always happened that 
'when a point was pressed on the American 
commissioners, they retired, and would 
not return unless', a promise were made 
them that that point should be abandoned. 
Again the creditors remonstrated ; and in 
1 802, eight years after the termination of 
the commission, a invention was formc^l 
between the British and American govern* 
ments/by which the forther agreed to ac* 
cept from the latter 500,f>00/. in lieu of all 
the debts for which America had before 
rendered . herself responsible by treaty. 
He was instructed to state, that had the 
commissioners whom he had before men- 
tioned, pursued their labours to a success- 
ful termination, they would in all proba- 
bility have awarded two mdlieris as the 
w'hoie amount of that class of debts to 
w^hich their investigation was directed. 
The creditors contended that they' had a 
right to the full amount of their debts, 
guaranteed they had been to them by 
the Americaa governmfnt; and that if 
government, for good and sufficient rea- 
sons no doubt, thought proper to commute 
their claifiiS/ goyernmeDt was bound to 
make good the deficiency, and not to sa- 
crifice their individual interest to the pub- 
lic advantage. There had been many 
cases (and Uie hpn.. gentleman instanced 
them) in . wbitSh When the state gave up 
the rj^ts idf any of its ilitizens in its 
negdciaijons with other elates, it had after- 
wards ^ejlt itself bound to indemnify those 
eitixeus trom the consequences of the 
suf^render.* But it might be asked, why 
had not the petitioners made an earlier 
applied tidrt } The fact was, that in the 
43d year qf the Kidg, a hoard of commis- 
Moners was appointed to enquire to whom 
the 61)0,000?. obtained from the American 
(3 F) 
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govei^menl; was to be distributed. After 
a very laborious iiiveiti^ationi the lapse of 
so many years rendering it ^difficult for 
many individuals to establish th^ir claims, 
it appeared to this board ti>at no less than 
1, 4-20,000/. was due to the class of credi* 
tors, respecting whom it had been ap- 
pointed to enquire. Of. the loss of the 
dJilerence between ibis sum and 000,000/. 
the peiilioners complained, and this loss, 
they contended, ougnt to be made good 
to them by the country.^— They had 
availed themselves of the first opportunity 
of submitting to the Houso their grievn 
rnices, and he now moved for a Coin* 
mittee, not^y any means to consider the 
justice of the claims of the petitioners, 
but simply to inquire inlq the facts, and 
to lay those facts upon .the table of the 
House. He understood that it was not*' 
likely the motion would be opposed. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchc^r, in agree- 
ing to refer the jpetition to a committee, 
begged it to be distinctly understood, that 
his concurrence in the motion was not 
(mcasionad by any imfiTession bn his mind 
that the case of the claimants was such as 
to call on the House to discharge tW debt' 
originally due to them in the American 
States. He was influenced not to with- 
hold the consent of the crown /o such a 
committee by the consideiations of the 
great extent of the case, and the importance 
of the circumstance to individuals. He 
apprehended, however, it would be found, 
that government having done all that it 
possibly could , to ^ enforce the claims 
of the petitioners on the American go- 
vernment, and t having obtained all that 
it pould for them from that 'jrayern- 
meni, without going to war on me sub- 
ject, the petitioners would ultimately ex- 
perience it to be^impracticahle to fix upon 
the country the obligation of paying them, 
the diflerenca between the suip actually 
receivedj^ and that which they alleged to, 
be due. 

Mr. Baring did not see the necessity of 
referring the petition to the committee, 
in order tha|t,me facts alone ba laid 
on the tablew the Hovse, ' 1ni4||UestiQ!i 
might be argued on the fa^ts/aa^ilied in 
the hon. gentleman i spee<m«\ 

The 

that the individuaia . concerned Were de- 
sirous rather that, the; facts should be; 
reported by a committee of the Hobsev. 

The nmt'iou was than agreed to and a" 
Committee appointed. 
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Fridfiy, Fehrmry . 

Funding^ I^xchequxr Bitts.} . The 
House havmg resolved itself into a Cotm- 
mittee of Ways and Means ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had glvan notice yesterday of his inten- 
’tioii to move in the committee a Resolu- 
tion for funding Exchequer Bills in the 
Navy 5 per 'cents. It was not, he con- 
ceived, necessary to enter into any de- 
tailed view, and he should therefore pro- 
ceed ,lo state she terms to the House. The 
first pfopositiqn War, that for every lOOli 
of Excbcquec bills dated between the* isl 
of, March, 1811,. and the* 14th of Fe- 
bruary, 1812, funded in the Navy 5 per 
cents, the person so funding them, should 
receive , 108/. in the**C‘ pSr cents, the in- 
terest on the bills to be paid up to the 
Pth of March, inclusive. The calculation 
was taken on the 7th of February, the day 
on which 4ie first sent the notice to the 
cit^, at which p^iod^ihe 5 per cents, 
were at 94, which would give the accep- 
tor 101/. lOs. ‘3d. for every lOOh funded, 
besides a bonus of the interest, up to the 
9th of March, of 7s. 8d. on each 100/. 
making, on the whole, 1/. I7s. lid. per 
cent, bonus. The 5 per cents, were con- 
sequently depressed in some measure smee 
the proposition had been originally mime. 
They were this day reduced to QS^tb, at 
which price the bonus experienced by the 
|. funding ^^ould be 17f 7d. instead of 
I/. 1 7s. fid. whjcli, however, he thought 
sufficient profit to induce the holders of 
Exchequer Bfiis to t^e amount of four- 
teen millions to fund. The state of the 
fMiid, as he had already observed, was not 
so favourable as at the. time whep the offer 
was made, but there were various con- 
tingent benefits to which the Holse might 
look on the following year, especially in 
ahe event of, peace. . J^was his intention 
likewise to propose, that the amount of 
Exchequer Bills ‘"to be . so funded^ should 
not exbeedT4,00p,(H)0/. He hoped, not- 
withstanding fhe present depre^ion, that 
no considerable disappointment would 
tak^ and that if not the entire, a 

considerable : proportion of that amount 
would be.fand^ .|p\fic 5 per cents. He 
fa^il resefv^ ta himself, in case of failure,, 
the poWer of creating 5 per cents, to meet . 
the de^iepby^by l^he loan to be raised 
for tmt service of the present year. The' 
r^ht Wn. gentleman concluded vyitli 
moving the following Resolutions.: , 
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1. “ Tlwt every person interested in or 

entitled onto wty Exchequer Bill or Bills, 
deled between the 1 st of March 1811 arw 
the 14thofFeb. iSlS.whoihaWcarry tt» 
same the office ofethe fetypiastwi of 
Exchequer Bills between the 22d mo 
2i)th of Feb. 1812, both incltuive, (oriess 
a aum amuunUfig tO' 14 J 

principal money of the said SiHsp «»»** o® 
sooner subscribe), shall be f aid Ae intc- 
rest that shall become due ihereom respec- 
lively, to the 8lJt of March MI2, jn- 
chilive, and. shall have, in exchange for 
such* Bill or Bills, a certifitfate or tiWtih- 
cates to the governor Snd ctolpany o* .^ 
Bank of England, expressing tth principM 
sum contained in such Bill or BuIb,- whn^ 
ccrtibcate or certificates shall entitle such 
person or persons, fOr every 100/, principal 
money contained therein, to 108/* capital 
stock in annuities, after the rate of per 
cent, per ann., to be added to dnd made 
one joint stock with the Si. per-cent, an- 
nuities, created by acts made in thd 24th, 
25th, 34th, 35th. V6thi 37th, 4»llb4ftth, 
50th, and 5 1 st years of his present Majesty, 
and the interest to coininence from the 5th 
of January 1812, which said annuities are 
to be redeemable at the same fime, and in 
like manner, as the saiS annuities already 
established are now redeemable by par- 
liament, and to be charged upon and 
made payable out of the consolidated fund 
of Great Britain. 

2. " Tha't the amount of Ekcheimer 
Bills which way be so cxchan^d shall 
not exce^dj in the whote, the principal 
sum of 14* millions sterling/i, 

Sir T. Turion said, he was quite at a 
loss to suppose Ifow the right hon. gentle- 
man could expect to add the sum of Id* 
million to a fund which must have expe- 
rienced a great depressitm. ije approved 
of the principle of dividing as much 
possible t!)e 8um^9 ^o be raised among the 
different funds. "If the right hon. gentle- 
man’s djtiject could be ^aCc^phshW, he 
saw no' Objection to' ili but he mm*t put 
out of his calcdlalion entirely! any udvan- 
tages likely tifr'esuh front attate m peace : 
to that state, however deuirabit* they 
must look vrilh little hope, aftOr the dO-. 
claration of an eloquent statesman, ' tpat 

war viras now the element in which We 
must live and move.” 
of the present' proposHimii , hfe heliet^y 
would be/ that the stock wouW heeo|p€F0 
heavy stock#. B\i\ after all, he wohld ask, 
what a loan were they to expect this year? 
For this ^ks but the comnienCOdoient, the 




prelude to the ^nd drama to which w;e 
wero still to look. ■ ^ 

Mr. Baring admitted the ^o Juae 
policy of funding in a stock, of which the 
capitat subscribed in the case of the stock 
Iwfng ptid ofii was-not subject to any ex- 
traordidtiry variation. It was obvious, 
that the imiWediM* difference in the two 
modes of ina contlderaWo. tto 

w» of opinion, howeveiv that tho marKet 
would not be abio to meet so Itf ge an a^ 
cession ; and he believed that the previooa ; 
knowledge of the fight hon. gentlemen a 
intention tO fiind in the 5 pdr cents, has 
oontribuUd to their dep^oa. 

' Mr. H. 9mith, from all'^be could learw 
did not think the right hon. genlleroto 
would, be able to fond the Exchequer BiHe 
this year to the ameufot proposed, ana 
therefore be thought it better not to at- 
tempt iu. He was ateo, apprebeimve that, 
the system might be carried too far. 

The CkanctUor «f the ExOegtur said, 
there, was hardly an argument resorted to 
by the bon. baronet, on the present occa- 
sion. Which he did. not urge agai^ tha 
proposition of the former year, “e ajp- 
peaiU to think that there, was some diff^ 
rence between the notices of Iwth yetrs to 
the city, but he would state that, m point 
of fact, there was none. It ^s true, there ■ 
was a greater depreciation in the present, ■ 
but the excess proposed above 
did not amoimt to more than 
The hon. baroftet might say *5 

not succeed in his propojntiTO 
It was true be did not obtwn 2*^ 
sum immediately, but be «*«« 

ficiency only by enlargmg foe time. ^ 

hon. gentleman who ^ke next, ^ve 

reason to supppfe tl^ foo 

varied since the valuation was made ; but 
he1:H^,m8t>« tlm offw we^ 
into the mty# nh dtmiotftiofi .^*1^®** 
place in the. valuq of 

The other bon. gentleman foared that the 
nrinciple migfcS bo earned too far. 
alfcwe^ that it might f 
was. whmher it wtt w*" *1* 

It wohH herfound, that if the f P« 

&o. bid that the S per cents, hrf 
k^ntUr rclatWe value, noWittotand- 
in^fe ^i^on of the sinking fund on 
Bie 3 perStttt. Which «y«r operated on 
.ih/5 oW eenw: The fair and competent 
way t<> ^oifapare ihcA# 64?* thought, 

Sf SiTa perh^; Before the pr^t 

STtSy^ld fi«d &*t htastotemeat 
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was correct, and that the present compa- and that a system of riot had existed for 
rative state of those funds afforded no the Jast 3 months, a system bordering 
ground for assuming that the measure was almost on insurrection, which calkd for 
carried to an extreme. His impression the activec, interference, of government, 
was, that it was doing material service to Th4 first iiitelligenc# received by govern*- 
the geiiei-.il state of the fund, to divide the ment of those transactions was on the 14th 
Joan into different parts and different pe- of November, and it was stated that they 
ribds. ft was giving encouragement to I were of a nature and extent to justify the 
those who funded Excbcrqoer Bills, and ^ high sheriff of the county in calling out 
encreasing the credit of those Bills them- the military to bi» assistance ; and an ap- 
selves. It was natural to wish that the plication- was made to that effect. On 
field should be extended a» much as pos- that day a squadron' of dragoons, from a 
sible, and in that view he was sure the great distance, was ordered' to inarch to 
.House and the country agreed. He was Nottingham, '*and information was after- 
confident that this plan held forth greater wvds received which gave hopes of the 
advatita^'c to the holder of. Exchequer restoration of tranquillity > as the military 
Bills than he could ebtam by disposing of had done their duty, and the militia had 
them in any . other way.i He had never conducted themselves well. — About the 
stated positively that the whole would be beginning of December, fhe riots assumed 
obtanied, but he hoped it would, and if a more alarming apdearance ; and by the 
,aiot, at least he expected that it would be information received from the lord lieuie- 
realized to a great extent. naiirbf Nottingham, it was feared by go- 

The Resolutions were tbeq agreed to. vernment that they were likely to extend 

to the counties of Leicester and Derby. 

Fkamk Baeaking AfiD Nottingham Bgtweqj^the 14th-'of' November and the 
JPeace Bills.] Mr. Secretary, Jfyder rose 9th of ikeember, no than 900 cavalry 
and said, that he felt great pain in the and 1,000 infantry were sent into Notting- 
discharge of the important duty which ham, which was a larghr force than had 
imposed upon him the necessity of advert- ever been fdund necessary in any period of 
ing to those transactions which had taken our history to be eihployedin the quelling 
place in some of the counties of England, of any local disturbance. Towards the 
<and which* in their nature, were so dis- latter end of Depeniber, the heat of 
^graceful to the country, and so injurious the riots seemed to be a little abated, 
to the best interests of those places where but unfortunately, on the 8th of January, 
such ^ enormities had been perpetrated, those promising appearances terminated ; 
But while he deeply lamented the occur- two additional regiments were sent to that 
rence of these acts of lawless violence, he district ; nor was any application for mi- 
had the satmlactidn to state to the House litary aid refused ; on the contrary, it 
that the distuirbances had been gradually was granted on the very same day. But 
diminishing; andi for more than a week, the attention of government was not con- 
had altogether subsided. .But though this fined to this single mode of assistance ; 
favourable change had taken, place, it was for they had received depositions from 
under circumstances Which left reason to several active and meritorious indivi- 
apprehend that that disposition might duals, who requested that the opinion of 
again manifest itself in fresh acts of vio- the law officers of the crown might be 
lence. He had, therefore, felt it his duty taken relative to appointing a Special 
to consult with those gentlemen, whose Gommission. In consequence of this, the 
local knowMge gave them the best me^s Attorney and Solicitor-General were both 
of ascertainhig .die real nature and extent consulted as to the probable 4d vantage of 
of the evil, and it was in Consequence of such a step, as soon as a sufficient number 
those communipatioiis, that he now came of individuals should^ be apprehended, 
forward to propose U remedy. The eiior- In the mean time, the necessity of exeri- 
niities which had been committed in Not- ing all/the means of Ipcal knowledge and 
tingham and the ai^a'cent counties, were experience was impressed on the mag'w- 
,ao well known io 'the .Hqusa and to every tpites .and gendemen* Mr. Conant, and 
man in the country, that it would be another intelligetit magistratei were also 
necessary for him trouble them with dispatched to Nottingham, to ascertain the 
the disgusting recital V it was potorioQs best way of proceeding, and to procure 
that housqs had been brobesi open, and alt the information in their power. On 
machinery of different kinds destroyed, the 18tb December, another measure wgs 
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resorted to — that of the Proclamation of a 
reward for the discovery of the oflenders; 
a measure certainly of ddubtful policy ; 
so much 30, that it bad never been resort- 
ed to since 1776; but he was confidient 
that the House would feel that itwas war- 
ranted by the urgency of the case. This 
was the statement of what had taken place^ 
since the commencement of these unibr*- 
tunate transactions, which hj had <iot gone 
into with a view to refute any charge 
against the gov^nment of the country for 
the line of conduct adopted by them, but 
from motives of respect (o the House, 
when he was caliingllbr atiew legislatives 
nscasure. It was necessary that it should 
be shewn thdt all ordinary measures had 
been insufficient, and that'every means had 
been resorted ta^ before an a()plieaiion to 
parliament was made. These were the 
only reasons for the detail with which he 
had troubled the Plouse ; but, haVing done 
so, he would coniidently appe|l to those 
persons who knew ail the circumstances, 
to confirm, by theV testimony, that no •ap- 
plication had been neglected, which was 
made to government, from the com- 
mencement of those disturbances. The 
House would feci u satisfaction in knowing 
that they were not donnecled with any 
circumstances beyond the disputes of the 
masters and journeymen. They were not 
perhaps, aware, that the machinery, which 
had been destroyed, did not belong lo the 
houses in which they were, but were either 
hiieil by the masters to the bperalive* 
manufacturers, or were the property of a 
middle class, who vested fjieir capitals in 
the purchase of frames which they liired. 
Tiic consequence had been, that those 
persons to whom the frames belonged, 
had been most active accomplices in their 
destruction, and they had a direct interest 
in preventing the discovery of the delin- 
quents, which accounted for the difficulty 
that had existed iiv Apprehending any of* 
the rioters, notwithstanding the active and 
vigilant measures i^hicb had been*taken. 
Ihe depreciations had been carried on) 
with a greater degree of secrecy and ma- 
nagement than had ever been knOwh in 
any similar proceedings ; so much so, that 
the magistrates could not take upon them- 
selves to apprehend the persons whom 
Uiey suspecud of having committed the. 
outrages. It was peculiarly easy for par-i 
ties, who were ill-disposed, to perf^at^ 
those iiiegai acts; for, in many instain^es, 
the macbmery was used in isolated houses, 
which were tar from any neighbourhood. 


and persons having secreted themselves 
about the premises, felt no difficulty in 
destroying <the frames, which could be 
performed with very little noise. In one 
instance, the mischief had been done ac* 
tually in sight of the miliiary ; and, in 
another, they were not more than one 
hundred yards from the premises. The 
rioters had af|aO<bccasionally gone to the 
villages, in bodies of about hfty men, and, 
having stationed centineU at the different 
avenues, the remainder employed them* 
selves in destroying all the frames; and 
this was executed with so much secrecy, 
that not a trace of the parties was left in 
the course of a few minutes. Various 
causes had been assigned for these out* 
rages.-^Wilh respect to the disputes be- 
^tween the masters' and journeymei^, he 
should at present say nothing> as it could 
answer no good purpose. As far as hit 
information went, the evil originated in 
the great in;:rease of trade, which took 
place in the couniy of Nottingham, four 
years ago, in consequence of the southern 
parts of South America being 0)>cned to 
Britislucommerce. At that time , all the 
hands and masl^inery which could be pro- 
cured were employed, and a number of 
independant frames were set on fool, by 
persons who had no direct interest in the 
manufacture, who was sure of letting them 
out, as he had before staled. About two 
years afterwards, this market began to 
fail ; and of course the manufacturers dis- 
charged a number of the persons employed 
by them, which created discontent and 
distress ; and this had been since aggra- 
vated by the unfavourable situation of 
trade.—* ^til) these circumstances, however 
deplorable, could not justify the measbf^s 
pursued by the rioters^ which could only 
tend to draw down rum themselves and fa- 
milies; and, if permitted to be persisted in, 
must prevent them from procuring ^hat 
employment, the want of which was held 
out as their greatest grievance. — The 
question then was, whetbejr it was not 
proper ,ihat some legislative enactment 
shot/Id' be resorted to, to endeavour to 
check those disturbances? The House 
most know, that by the 28in of tne King, 
G. 55 f the breaking of framee^ wai made a 
minor felony, punishable. with transporta- 
tion for 14^ years. That enactment had 
proved cohipletely> iosafficient to deter 
from, the commisStQft of thi offence which 
it was meant to guard a^gnst ; and it was 
his intention/ to. propose, that the offence 
should now bo madO^ capital. — In submit- 
1 
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ting this proposition to the House, he fcl 
it his duty to say, that he was by n> 
means a Irienrl to the increase oi* capita 
punishments. However he might dilie 
, on other points from an hoii. and learnec 
friend (sir S. RomiHy) whom he did no 
then see in his place, he certainly dfpre 
cated with him an unnecessary extension 
of capital punishments. Befbre ho woul ' 
resert to such a severe measure, he must 
see a strong and well authenticated case 
made out ; but when he contemplated the 
immense, body of property" involved in 
destruction— when he considered the grea* 
expense incurred in procuring machinery, 
and' the risk it ran from these .dispute 
vhen also he looked at the extraordinary 
temptation bad men had to indulge the 
basest of motives, those of malice and re 
venge, by the easy destruction of frames ; 
he thought, if any case Could call for a 
capital punishment, it was such a one as 
he had described. He did not rest the 
necessity of the measure on the frequency 
of the offence, or on the difficulty of de 
tection— that would carry the House too 
far. But the grouiKl on which kfi pyro 
posed the Bill, was this, thit if the oSHnce 
were permitted to be perpetrated as it had 
been, it would threaten serious danger to 
the state. The present situation of the 
scene of those illegal proceedings, was ex- 
actly such as came within the definition 
of the best ancient lawyers, when speak- 
ing of a state of things which called for 
severe punishment. And here he begged 
leave to read the opinion of sir Matthew 
Hale.on this subject, and the House would 
he iehahkd to judge whether it applied to 
the': present circumstances. —That great 
kivyer observed, Where offences grow 
enormous, frequent, and dangerous to a 
state, where they threaten to become de- 
structive of society, and are likely to pro- 
dne^ruin among the inhabitants^ aplace, 
wvere })unuhnients, and even death itself, 
is sometimes necessary, for the safety .of 
the country /J, Now, the disputes which 
existed th Nottingham, where near UOOO 
frames had been broken, and an immense 
quantity^f property had been destroyed, 
were acfnalry subversive of the public 
peace, and cot^tituted that state of things 
which called Tor legislative thterferenbe. 
Ho knew it might be alleged against the 
proposition, that the difficulty or detection 
would remam, ir perhaps be increased by 
in^ksing the severity of the punishment; 
but, in his opinion, wiieii a party reflected 
whether it was Worth hts while to run the 


risk of ]o.sing his life in grati^*ing his 
feelings of hatred or resentment, he would 
find it a consideration paramount to etery 
other — andrwould be deterred, by the f«ear 
of (fsath, from pursuing such illegal coiifses, 
when the dread of transportation would not 
prevail. He conceived he had stated enough 
^to support the first measure; and he would 
therefore proceed to the second. His ob- 
ject, in *that .Bill, was to enable the lord 
lieutenant of the county, the sheriff, or 
five justices, when disturbances existed, to 
call a meeting, and to give imolediate no- 
tice, in the newspapers and on the church 
doors, in the Usual bianner, that a special 
meeting would be held, for the purpose of 
obtaining lists of all the mifle inhabitants 
of the county, above the age of 21, in 
order to select' from them .ftuch number of 
constables as they sfiall think iicceb^ary, 
and by that means to establish a watch 
and warcT throughout the county, or such 
districts might be considered in a tur- 
bulent state, and tha| ' the magistrates 
shoold be empowowd' to defray the ex- 
pehce. He might be told, that part of 
this plan was Jaw already: he knew it 
was; but it was law whibh had fallen into 
disuse ; and a portion of the provisions of 
the present Bill was introduced for the 
purpose of acccommodating the old law 
to the present times. When he stated that 
he was sanguine in his expectations of the 
most advantageous results from this mea- 
sure, he must add, that he had received his 
Information from those whose local know- 
ledge and experience were much greater 
than his, and on whom be placed the ut-. 
most confidence. He had only this much 
more to say, that ff t'lc ^111 should have 
the effect of introducing the system of 
watch and war'd, it wouh) be most benefi- 
cial in a county' 'situated as Nottingham , 
bad been ; and, if it had been resorted to 
much sooner, would, he felt convinced, 
iiave prevented the disturbances from ar- 
riving at the height they unfoijfuiiaiely 
had dcflie. The right hon. Secretary con- 
cluded by moving, That leave be given 
to bring m a Bill ^ the rhore exemplary 
punishment of persons destrbyirig or in- 
uring. any Stocking or Lace Frames, or 
other machines or engines used in the 
Frame-Work knitted manufactory, or any 
articles or goods in such frames or ma- 

^ Colonel (member for Nottingham^ 
ihire) rose to second the motion. How- 
ever unwilling, on other occasions, to in- 
the criminal 'code of the 'country, 
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he must certainly agree in the necessity 
of the present measure. Many enlight- 
ened persons^ who wire intimately ac- 
quainted with the state of the county of 
Nottingham, considered a ^ill^jf this de- 
scription as the most eAicactous means of 
uieting the disturbances. . When those 
eluded men,, the frame breakers, w^e 
employed in destroying the machinery,' 
they little thought that they wer^depfiv* 
iug themselves of the meana*of earning;, a 
livelihood. Ho was no less favourable to 
the second measure, whieb he conceived 
to he the best method of ||kreserviog the 
peace of the county and, « being carried 
into effect, would operate beije^ficially for 
the country in general. He. would nqt, 

after the statement of the rmht hon. gen- 
tleman, enter into a detailed^ view of the 
subject ; but he miwt express his concur- 
rence in the statement of the right hon. 
gentleman, that during tho whole period 
of the riots, the magistrates had displayed 
a praise-worthy activity, which was, met 
with equal zeal otif the part of govern- 
ment, who had given every assistance that 
was demanded. No blame whatever could 
bo attached to them; they had. aftbrded 
.ill the military aid which was called for, 
or <'ould be required, as well as the adrlco 
of the most experienced police officers. 
But the rioters had carried on their pro- 
ceedings with so much caution and secrecy, 
that no discovery could be made ; and, if 
they were detected at all, it must be abs6- 
lutely in the fact; no other means of pre- 
vention could be adopted. Those who 
could give information, were deterred from 
coming forward as witnessed by threaten- 
ing letters. In such a state of thingsS, go- 
vernment would have been almost justified 
in resorting to martial Law, if ssuch a re- 
medy would not have been worse than 
the disease. They would not adopt such 
a proceeding ; anti he thought the people 
ought to support, government in a Bill 
which, muld enable them to preserve 
their property. , 

Mr. J. Bmiih, (member for Nottingham,) 
observed tliat the statement of the riotous 
situation of the county of Nottingham was 
unfortunately too true ; and it was no less 
true, that the spirit of insubordination had 
threatened the safety of the neighbouring 
counties. The right hon. gentlemati had 
said, that the disputes between the manu- 
facturers and their employers .'was the 
cause of thoje riots. Now, in his opinion, 
the real and primary cause was the great 
decay of trade, which affected a branch of, 


manufacture highly imporUnt to the 
country — the workmen employed in which 
received very moderate wages. The state 
of jrade was such, that, in Nottingham, 
this manufacture was exceedingly impair* 
td; and, probably that might be owing, 
in ho small degree, to those mitchievous 
spiSCuIatiDna tp wbich the right hon. gen* 
Ueman had and which he could 

tipt. sufficiently 'edn^ But, there was 
amifaer cause that tended to those diV 
l^ancdSi naipely, the custom pursued by 
sd’bie Ih^ufacturers of paying their work* 
nien ilg^g^s, instead of cash. It was true, 
they could be punished, for this; but Urn 
penalty, probably, was not commensurate 
with the ttdvanta^e. He had heard of 
workmen being paid in linen -drapery, in 
shoes, in provisions. These things were al* 
Vays charged beyond their real value ; and 
thus, instead of receiving twenty shillings 
per week, the workmen in consequence had 
probable five shillings less. Altogether, 
he was sorry to declare to the House, that 
he never witnessed so much misery as 
when he was last in Nottingham. Another 
source.of disputewastobe found in the mode 
which many masters adopted in measuring 
the Work. The operative individual waa 
frequently oppressed by some masters ifi 
this respect*— It was a question, therefore, 
not undeserving of inquiry, whether this, 
misconduct of the masters was not, in a 
great measure, the cause of the discontenui 
of the workmen. But while he made 
these charges against some of the masters, 
he was aware that there were many • of 
them who never condescended to,, pny 
such practices. He agreed with tlMi.^%ht 
hon. Secretary, in tanking that thelmis*^ 
chief wa{{ really dreapfol : but yet he Wfst 
extremely unwilling that the punishment 
of deaCh should Ibe resorted to, because he 
was afraid that such a punishment would, 
inetead , of^ promoting, contribute very 
much tp retard conviction. Something, 
however, he was willing to allow must, 
be done; and If terror .would put down, 
the mischief, he was ready to support 
Thert was another point i he v/ished to, 
advert to. ■ There was no . Jaw existing 
against the destruction of lace.frepaes, a 
branch of manufacture of as. much conse- 
quepce, he. believed, as the manufacture of 
stocking/. On (hi.t» subject be^mighi be 
mistaken,, but he belipvj^ there . was no 
such ISrW exisdng**«-^n|&QUght the right 
hon. Secretary had liK"eW%, throughout the 
whole of this busipesfi a dt^ree of seal, 
perseverance, apd talent, which could not 
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be sufTiciently admired. — With respect 
to the other measure, he would not say 
much, afi it was not necessary in Notting- 
ham. The magistrates of Nottingham 
ha4 from the beginning conducted tliem- 
sdves with a vigour, which he could wish 
to see every where imitated. They had 
divided the respectable inhabitants into 
detachments of fifties, who were ready at 
cll times, day and night, when requisite; 
and such had been the good effects of 
these efforts, that in a lowi^of 40, CX)0 in- 
habitants, containing more misery than he 
bad ever before seen, the magistrates had 
hitherto been able to preserve the public 
peacov with a very few exceptions, which 
no mortal vigilance could liave'prevented. 
^he town of Nottingham^ had therefore 
gone beyond the measure of the right hon. 
Secretary. 

‘ Mr C.W. Wynn thought the House ought 
to have .some ground before them to justify 
their interference, something that should 
appear on their books. A local bill might 
be brought in, preceded by a petition 
from the magistrates, or a committee 
might be appointed to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the case, which, l^e con- 
ceived, would be rather a better method 
of proceeding. Great advantages were 
likely to result from the inquiries of a 
committee up stairs : it would shew those 
misguided men that the eye of the legis- 
lature was upon them, and it would show 
posterity the grounds on which the 
House had acted. What had the right 
lion. Secretary brought forward to justify 
the infliction of death I Did he state 
that lhi.s act of the 28(h of the King, 
had been put in force, and found un- 
availing ? Had any convictions taken 
place under that act ? However averse 
he was to punish with death, if transporta- 
tion were found insufficient, it Would be 
necessary to have recourse to the severer 
punishment. If any body of men chose 
to array themselves against the public 
peace, they must by all means be put 
down ; but it was indispensible to see first, 
whether the existing laws were orWere 
not sufficient. It was well known, that in 
general, capital punishments 'vere not 
much calculated to promote convictions. 
Juries were always averse to convict capi- 
tally, and w’itnessea averse to’ give evi- 
dence. He tliougbt, therefore, that the 
right hon. Secretary ought to come for- 
ward with some rases of convictions under 
the act of the 2^ih of the King. 

Mr. Frankland, in rising, adverted to an 


I expression which had fallen from an hon. 
and learned gentleman (sir S. Rom illy) on 
a former evening, when moving for the re- 
peal of the, act of the S!fih of Elizabeth, 
by which soldiers and sailors, found beg- 
ging, were subjected to death. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had said, that the 
legislature was disgraced by this act. in 
^consequence of this assertion, lie had had 
the curigsily to examine who were on the 
committee that prepared the Hill, and 
there among other great names, he found 
those of sir Walter Raleigh and sir Francis 
Bacon : he found, too, that llie act was 
called for by rithe Keee-ssity of the times. 
The soldiers and sailors who were dis- 
banded committing great ulepredalions, 
two committees were loinjed, one to .“sre 
what could be done to relieve thorn, the 
other to produce thc Bill compljn.ed of, 
which, in fact, was no more than a procla- 
mation, desiring them to disperse within h 
given time— and certainly he saw no dis- 
grace in the measure. It was a hard neces- 
sity on parliament.,tof/t*. roinpelled to le- 
gislate in such cases, and to enact severe 
punishments; but whatever might be the 
tenderness of feeling rfiat every mem- 
ber must necessarily have on such a sub- 
ject, he was at the same time bound to 
discharge his duty with firmness. Wheh 
enormous crimes were committed, and the 
physical strength of the populace opposed 
to the magistracy, all the Jaws of the land 
were set at defiance. The present evil did 
not consist in breaking a piece of machi- 
nery ; and the, law proposed, was not 
merely to protect individual property, hut 
proceeded on a broader principle. When 
the disturbances took place in the woollen, 
the silk, and tlie cotton trades, laws were 
made enacting the offences felony, with- 
out benefit of clergy, and theie was no 
reason why a similar security should not 
be afforded to the subject in the present 
f instance. 

Mr. Leigh took upon himself to as- 
sert, that in some instances the military 
employed l*' deter the rioters had been 
attacked by persons provided with arms, 
and that it often happened that the de- 
predators effected their purpose of de- 
stroying frames' by the use of offensive 
weapons. If any thing could supersede 
the necessity, of inquiry, and show the 
, danger of delay, it would be such a state- 
ment. The origin of the late outrages 
certainly vi^as the decay of tr,ade, and as 
the distress not only ailected the district 
round Nottingham, but was extended into 
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Leicesterihirc, he was of opinion that the which this measure was supported by gen- 
Bill should have a more general operation, tlemen in a serious light. One proposed 
He was firmly oonviiicetl, not only of the it for Nottingham and its immediate vici- 
necessity* hot of the immediate necessity ni^iy ; another said it should lie more coin- 
of some strong mi*a.sure to produce and prehensive in its iiperation and extend to 
secure the public trarnjuillity. I>.eice.stershire ; a third proposed to make 

Mr. Shmdan observed, that he should its operation general, wliich would be, in 
be extremely ’sorry if the inhabitants of, fact, a material alteration in tljcwholepo- 
the district in question, should be, as itwere, lice of the country, without enquiry into 
taken out of the King^s prott ciioa by this its necessity. He could not apprehend 
Bill, without seritius antcceilent examina- any alarming Hangers from tlie more sa- 
tion of the necessity of making the offence tistartory mode of proceeding by the ap- 
capital. According to his pppre hension, nointment in the first instance, of a com- 
the. arguments of his lion, friend (Mr. mittre to report to tlie fluiis* on the 
Frankland) tended tfe a ^^ery different and ciicum.stanees of the case. All ihe 


conclusion from that to which he had ar- 
rived. Wherf his hon. friend had quoted 
the high authority of sir Walter Raleigh 
and sir Franci'^Bacon upon this subject, 
h#" took it for grantejf at first, that his Jion. 
friend meant the House lo follow the ex- 
ample in which they took a part: for his 
hon. ft lend had stated, that th^ Bill then 
passed was iiiLrodqccil after the report of 
a ('oinmittec M Knqifiry. Parliaiiient:, it 
theiefore appeared, did not then think it 
right lo cxieiid the penal code without an 
enquiry into the necessity of doing sti : 
and .surely parliainept ougfit to be as 
cautious now ; pailicularly when a propo- 
was made to apply capital pun<»h' 
moiit to a particular district. According 
to i)i.s hon. friend’s arguments, the House 
should follow the precedent in J^lizaheth ; 
and though tliey could not expert such 
dialinguislied names and high autliority on* 
their connniitee. there wsfs little doubt that 
they could find many rcspifctable well-in- 
formed gentlemen to sit in it. Another 
hon. member had said, " Is not ihe neces- 
sity sufiicicntly known ?*’ IVrhap? it might ; 
but assertions of necessity maiie in parliu- 
mentar}^ Speeches w'ent for nothing. When ' 
paiiiament made a strong law, tlie report ' 
of a Committee of Enquiry into the sub-,| 
jeet of it, would shew its justification, which j 
never could be done by ?ny member rising 
in that House, and saying “ I know this, 
and 1 know that.** But the hon. gent, had 
said, that the lime pressed ; if so, he de- 
sired to know why such delay had oc- 
curred ? Why had not the magistrates ap. 
plied sooner ? Why had the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department been asleep 
ail this while? Time enough had elapsed 
to propose the measure long )j)efore now ; 
the House might have been put into pos- 
session of all the facts, and have proceeded 
m the application of a suitable remedy. 
He could not avoid viewing the way in 
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delay that wa*? likely to occur, nefed not 
amount to more •than three or four days at 
most ; for he Must sup)>o.se that there was 
^no want of persons in the metropolis at the 
present moment, rupdble of givinjg to the 
cornniiilee sulficient information. The 
report of such a comniittoe would he the 
best and the rciordcd justification of the 
Jfill when enacted ; and would ‘■■liew to all 
the country the reasrms and groiiml^ ou 
which pail lament had proceeded m in- 
creasing the severities of the penal laws. 
If the mischief was ko immediately press- 
ing as it had been staled lo be, and the 
passing of the Bill, without enquiry, indis- 
peiihablf, that brought him hack lo his 
former asseition, tluit. great blame must 
ceilaitilj' attach somewhere, or they would 
not he tbus forced to the adoption of a se- 
vere riMTiedj^ in a manner .suited neither 
to the honour nor to ihe character of par- 
liament. 

Mr. Henry perh ctly agreed with 

the right hon. goiUleman who spoke last. 
He had a knowledge of Nottingham in his 
capacity of a magistrate, and wonlil say. 
that if the same activity Isad been shewn 
by the county magistrates, as had been 
evinced by those of the county of the town 
of Nottingham, there would have been no 
necessity for this Bill. During tlie last 
month not a single outiage hud hccncom- 
rnilled within that di.stii' t known as the 
towi| and county ut die tjwai of Notting- 
ham, Ho hoped in future to see a fuller 
attendance of niembfrs in the House on 
discussions upon this subject; that the 
stigma (hiowii upon the Elouse by the late 
Mr. Burke, that there was no better niode of 
ensuring a thin attendance of memheri 
than a proposition to enact new capital 
punishments, might be wiped away. The 
riots originated in extreme distress. He 
did not say this as a justification of them* 
very far from it; but as a reason whv they 

(sy) ^ ’ 
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to vvhar otlu-v nu^dc of po- 

ni;>iirnctU thiin proposed cocice 

the di.siurhcr^. 'i iic right hort. S(‘nilaiy 
must h'rtvi* hc-tii appiiM'd of ihc ^ituiiUoo 
of tlh* pfii'^ons vvfio had nii^lakenly sup- 
posed till*. lio'M' wages were nln>ut to he 
cuitadeo*. Many fiames h.ul hetn biokeii 
of rv;i. Milerafdo valuc, which if was out of‘ 
tii.? poA'er ot the magistrates to prevent ; 
l/Ui li.t re was no ireneral disposition in the 
iiiliri!>ilanis to assist the riott He was 
sure liiat vigilatice ru/ght h?ive pn vented 
the continuanre of the tniscliii f. Think- 
ing so, he saw nothing to rctpiiie this new 
pmiishrnenl, and strongly uccminended 
the pn vi< us appointtm'iil of u cominitlee 
to enrpjiie int<j its necessity. 

l.’olonel fli/u’f in explan'.ition, observed 
that the outrages were committed some- 
times at a (iistance of thirty miles from the 
town of Notlmgham. ^ j 

Mr. Jial)inc^to?i, living in the district 
com})laincd of, and ifprescnting a bo- 
rough carrying on a manufacture similar 
to tiid! of Nh itinginui, felt it nece>.‘>ary to 
y a few woi.) .. Tic impre.>so(l upon the 
Koo^e the nii;» >i tanco of a cunrmittee, | 
tint posleiiiy i.UiZht know wiih what due 
dtbin ration th/ House had proccodc^l, be- 
fore it deici mined on taking away the j 
lives o: .my of tin subjects of the » rown. 
lie iccommciKied the hist Jhll pio- 
poscil sL’eui i be only teni[»orjry ; (hoar, 
hear' aiu liiat (h-! second which went to 
intro Jtu.e r,'.^ < xceii( nl system <jf v. atcli 
and Wai'i, s-i great a fiivouriie witli their 
forefatht.;, .« odd be marie to apjdy ge- 
nerally to due united Klugdo n. If might 
he wanu d f.i iaice'.tt r as well as ut Not- 
tingiiaio ; indetvl, during the ihslurbaiices, 
inform iluei \v;is icceivod that einissaiies 
had been :iu\i bom the latter to the former 
town. 

The Chnncdlor of the Kvehtijuir replied 
to most of tile obicciions urged against 
the. present niea‘ As for the exteri- 

s\<fu of the provisions in tlie liills to other 
districts, that might, ii nceeasary, he made 
an instruction when the llou.n; camuinto 
a ( ommittee^ which time would also be 
more convenient, from their having the 
Eills printed. With regfird to what seemed 
to have created the greatest dilfcrence of 
opinion, namely, that a previous commit- 
tee ought to have been appointed on the 
Kep6ft, iriuii which they should found the. 
necessary meagures, he could not see that 
such a step was at all called for by the 
circumstances of the case. If the House 
had hcartl that any doubt was entertained 


as to the existence of the evils respecting 
wfiich they were proceeding to legislate, 
if tlu ir nature, qualiL 3 ", ami ellect were at 
all niis:unde**stood, then indeed they might 
he desirous to have previou.s iiivestiga- 
tidii. li lt a-j the ri‘ver.>e was agreed on 
all hands, he could not ^f^c. any good 
.which could be derived from the rcpoit 
of a tomuiitteii. It had been told them 
by the ‘•Iron, g'mtieman who had last 
spoken, that the}* ought to rchort to this 
step, as they were legi-^ia'ing for posterity : 
but lie coiiciif rcd in the opinion, that the 
iiioiisurcs now adopted ought to be only 
temporary, add that therefore their main 
duty was, in the iirst instance, to take care 
of ihcmsolvrs. A right luAi. gentleman, 
(Mr. Sheridan), seemed congratulate 
himself tliat he hiul got irjiiister in a di- 
lemma, for he sail! — If expedition Is now 
so necessary, how cm inmislers defend 
tlieimiclves for not huMug intioduced iIjcsc 
merisiiro*? soo.ier ?** Jl \v-«s because they 
had ailopted other approved by 

the ijcst-iriforined on the subject, which 
they' ij.ul iiopud w'ouid l>c elllrlual in 
beating down the cv ]}, .nj.i diiriog the trial 
of wliicli ii^ Nvould liavv* him absurd to 
bring other vit'vs of tdio subject befori; 
paili.uncni. Wiihniil me'.iiing any dis- 
respect to the Ijonourahh* names of sir 
Wi.llcr Rah igh and sir F. Bacon, wdih so 
I much nuritoi ious indwsJiy brought for- 
I ward by bis hon. friend (Mr. Frankland), 

I an ev:piip!'-* to be follmved in the lor* 

: mr.ii.m of .i co.nrn’iUee, bef irc enacting 
! any nwv capital ‘punishment, he could not 
, agicc that llic'.-ame course vAas called for 
I III the |>rest-nt. day, when the House en- 
I joyed so many more sources of informa- 
tion and communication with the country, 
than it had m the time of queen Kbzaheth, 
Rut this had not been the uniform prac- 
j tice of the House, as ap[>eared from what 
I alley did on the occasion of the capital 
1 enactments respecting tJio woollen mann- 
! facture*, in tlie reign of Charles 2, and 
! silk machinery, in the 0th year of George 
The Bill was objected to on the 
ground that the oflence, being made ca- 
l' pilal, would throw difficulties in the way 
I of ascertaining and discovering offenders. 

I He was of a contrary opinion : and though 
I this principle of argument might apply to 
t cases where individual property alone 
; was concerned, he did not think it could 
apply to a case like that for which they 
were devising a remedy, where there 
appeared on the part of the offenders to 
be a oiauifest disposition to oppose the 
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iaw. On the other hand, he conceived* 
great benefit would arise from making the 
odenre capital. The notoriety of the 
fact, that parliament had taken up the sub- 
ject with so much solemnit}^^ would .ope- 
rate on the minds and smses of persons 
who were aciing so iujproper’y under the 
delusi(,ns of aiiore desijrning individuals. 

This would be the greaiest operation of 
this part of tlio Biil. liut even the terror 
of the iiicrea'^ed would h:ive 

its effect in deterring from crime, and 
there could be no apprehension of its di- 
minishing the fatility of obtaining evi- 
dence, as the Jiiditer Tnode^had been tiicd, 
and found ineflicacious. The mode of 
prevention i^^erated in a mixed ratify of j 
the means of detection and the severity of 
punishmenl. 'rio* bon. member for Not- 
imgham (iMr/Smitb), h.al expiessed bis 


doobls upon tli*: secoml wh.ieh lie 

S'iid \\*»s ry oi Nottin^bani. from 

the excelitiit (h^pcsitions made, and vigi- 
lance inauii'ui:evl bv llie magistrates theie ; 


f)ot did not iIisn 
\(: se (d' \vIj:i^ 
naruely, the m 
t{<. same atiinif 
served in a t.u i. 
bum deficit :n p 
cut cooi'se )ui» 
tiio aid of t 
rlrrn:ai wa^ oi 


exactly the re- 
hc wjis contending for, 
c ’ity for llsis JMI, that 
cc <aij< I might bv [>re- 
i xb “.dcd disnict, w liere 
j same cflioi- 
sued without 
P .ilmv ' One hon. :;en- 

oj/iii.i ,s, :h U the 
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supposition,— what then ?— Could a com- 
mittee open the continent and send the 
goods as formerly to the foreign European 
markets? If a committee could do ihat, 
tifere would be, indeed, some rcasi n for 
Its appointment. Bm iVoin wh itever 
cause the riou arose, would any body 
deny the nece‘isity of puUing them down ? 
On the whole, be could bCc 'no advan- 
tage likely to result bom an enquiry. 

Mr. IVL I read w’luhei] that thert was a 
standing order of the House that no enact- 
ment which involved capital punishment, 
diould be made without previous inquiries 
by a coinniittee as to the necessity ol such 
euactinenl. With regard to the n\fliciion 
of the punishment ol death, so far from its 
operating as d check upon crimes, he 
maintained that it had lalhcr increased 
thin diniinisluid tliem. It had been oh- 
‘ierved by the bon. member for Notting- 
ham, that the disturbeis went about armed ; 
brjt it was to be rcineinbcicd, that the 
penally of death now proposed to be in- 
iheted, was for breal'iing framcs,and md for 
using arms. He icgreiicd ilijt <li&trcss 
should have driven them to such acts. Cut 
the fiucslion for ilie Houso to consider was, 
whelinT the punislinieiit provided by the 
j)icsent Bill would prev lit the repeiition 
of such exces'-X's. Would the facihtses of 
umviction bt‘ mcrea^ed by it r L'ertuinly 
not. W as tiiefc ac.y occasion for haste in 
passing the Bd! ? Ceiin'nly not. He re- 
peated his wish, theicfoie, that a committee 
should be apj)ointcd, in t'r.iei lliat no penal 
enactment siuuihi pass wirhoul such 'olem- 
nitv and siu h iiupjii y. a.- unghl leave re- 


payment oj' these (inn by il elr employers 
in goods, wMS niijjropcr. II. might be so, j 
hut he thoiigin ih it ihe ma.stAr and ins 
workinen, in making ;rnn ag’ecmens 
wcie liic best judge*; of the if own interests, ' 

and tii.it it uouid be higiiiy impolitic in j torded iviu’t iice ot the _ poundsupon whicli 
tlie House to inicrleie. since ilic eirect «^f ; I'arliaiecnt had acted. Might it notother- 
fixing the mode of payment, would fre- nise be tlmuglit, as it was generally 
qucntly be the rendering it impossihle for | tlmuglit by all iibo had written upmrthe 
many of the eniriluyers to pay their men j cnmimil code of this country, that we in- 

llii ted the penalty of death too slightly ? 


at all. This mode of ciealimx had existed 
not only at Notlinghain but in other 
places beyond tlie memory of the rnosH 
experienced, and any interference might 
be attended with the most dangcrejus con- 
sequences^ Jle was glad to observe that 
the general sense of the House was not in 
opposition to the Bill, the second reading 
of which would present a better oppor- 
tunity of discus.slng its provisions. In the 
present stage of the measure he hr.d 
thought it sufficient to make these cursory 
observations. No advantage, he repeated, 
could be derived from a committee iii- 
vestigatirqv the causes of the disturbances. 
Sup]:>ose they arose from a decay of trade, 
—and there was too much reason for that 


If a conimiltec were to be pn^jiosed, he 
should cerfainly vote for its appointment. 
The right hon. the (Ifiancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had laid great stres-s on this being 
only meant as a temporary act, but the 
HoAse ought to proceed with caution. The 
statute of the 3LUh of Elizabeth, relative to 
soldiers and sailors begtrmg in ifie streeis, 
which had so lately been brought under 
the notice of the House, was atiir.st only a 
temporary law but it was from time to 
time continued and at Un.gth became 
peipctual, to the disgrace of the statute 
book. He could not divest himself of the 
opinion that a comniitt«*« to pre- 

cede the enactment of death. He was 
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not inclined to oppose the Hrst reading of 
the Bill^ but would caution the House to 
use due deliberation.. He believed he 
was the fir.st person who had called the at- 
tention of the House to lhe.se riots, and on 
that occasion he expressed something like 
a doubt whether the Secretary of State for 
the Home DtparlmeiU had done his duty : 
he was happy however now to add, that 
from liupiiries which he had made, he 
wa.s convinced that the right hon. gentle- 
man had dune hisdii'y in most exem- 
plary manner : and this was the opinion of 
all who had uppoilunilies of knowing the 
fact, 'rho m.igi.straics of the town of Not- 
tingham tiafi al.^o (lone their duty, in a 
manner no less exemplary j and what was 
the cons* (pictio' ? The eyil had been 
cured. :\o fumes had been broken in 
that town for the last month; and there 
was ( Very reuson to believe, that if no le- 
gal cnaLtmeiii were to take place, no more 
frames would be destroyed. With regard 
to ihe country, however, there might be 
reasons foi the adoption of a ditlerent sys- 
tem. He« by no means disapproved of the 
system of w^itch and ward, but the Hou.se 
should recollect that they were now about 
to legislate for a temporary evil, and that 
every act of legislation done m a hurry ge- 
nerally left a Idsiing disgrace on those 
wlio passed it. He begged, therefore, for 
delay, and hoped that after the first rea- 
ding a committee would be appointed. 

Mr. Ilerbtrl, before he could consent to 
add to the number of capital punishments, 
must be convinced tii it the existing law.s 
were insuHicient. Of this there was as 
yet no proof, as there had been no trial on 
the subject. An hon. member had stated, 
in the course of tlie evening, that the riots 
which bad extended themselves to Leices- 
tershire, had been suppressed by the acti- 
vity of the magistrates. He wished the 
House to know why the magistrates of 
Nottinghamshire had failed in doing that 
which the tnagi.strates of Leicestershire 
had .so successfully accomplished. It was 
therefore his intention, unless some o^her 
hon. member would undeitake the iksk, 
to move for the appointment of a Com- 
initK^e to investigate this subject. 

The. House then divided. 

F'Jr the Motion 49 

Against it II 

..v^ajority —38 

List of the Minority^ 

Beiyijet, Uott, R. II. Burdett, Sir F. 

Busltf VV.. Frankland^ W. 


I Herbert, Hon. W. Moore, P. 

Hamilton, Lord A. Sheridan, Rt. lion. R, 
Hume, W. li. Whitbread, S. 

Hutchinson, C. H, Wynn, C. W. 

Martin, H. i 

Mr. Secretary liydtr then moved, " That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for the 
more eflcctual preservation . of the peace 
within the county of Nottingham, and the 
town and county of the town of Notting- 
ham.'’ • 

Mr. Wynn wished more particularly to 
know why the county of Nottingham had 
been selected \Tom the rest of the king- 
dom, for the ^xcliisjve operation of the 
proposed measure ? If the Bill had beciKo 
provide for the better watcl) and ward of 
the whole island, it would have met with 
his hearty concurrence. 

Colonel Eyre repeated 'the staten^ents 
which he made in an earlier part of the 
evening, and added, that if the hon. gen- 
tleman had had personal observation of the 
state of Nottingham and its neighbourood, 
he would have felt tl^e necessity of the in- 
tended measure. — Leave w'as accordingly 
grained, and the Bills brought in and 
read a first time. 

Mr. Herbert, impressed with the neces- 
sity of putting the Hou.se in possession ofali 
the circumstances of this important subject^ 
proceeded to move, “That a committee be 
appointed to inquire into the late Riots in 
the county of Nottingham, and the neigh- 
bouring counties, and what further legal 
provisions, if any. are nece.ssary for the 
suppression there, of, and also the steps 
which have been taken fur the discovery 
of the otlender.s.''' 

Mr. Secretary Ryder argued against the 
appointment of the committee, as wholly 
unnecessary. He was persuaded that the 
Hou.se would think that the geneial noto- 
riety of the riots was a suQicient ground 
for pHi liameiitary procedure, and he de- 
precated any delay in providing a remedy 


for the exisiiag evil. 

A division ensued : 

For the co mmittee 15. 

Against it 40 

Majority — 25 


List qf tfw Minority, 

Bahingtoii, T. Kemp, T. 

Bennec, II. Martin, H. 

Busk, W. Moore, P. 

Bui lieu, Sir F. Sinclair, G. 

Frankland, W. Sheridan, R. B. 

Hamilton, Lord A. Tiirton, Sif T. 

Herbert, W. Whitbread, S. 

Hume, W. IL Wynn, G. W. 

Ilutchinsoo, C* IL 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, February J7. 

Offices in Reversion.] Earl Grosvetior 
said he took the first opportlinity on h.s 
return to town, of callinj^ their lordships^ 
attention to a snbjerl, which, whatever 
others might Uiink, he considered to be of 
great iriipoitance. He lam ented that a* 
Bill prohibiting the granting of (Jffices in 
Reversjoii had been lost in *1116 House ol 
Commons, and he could not but con'Jider 
the decision as an instance of great in- 
consistency. He was at a loss to con- 
ceive what arguments coiald have been 
urged to induce the rijection of such a 
measure. It surely could not heve been 
aigued that it was of too trifling a nature 
to deserve the attention of the House, for 
if it were of a trifling nature, why not 
pass a measure so consolatory to the leel- ' 
ings of the people. It could not surely 
have been aigued that the paj.sing of it , 
would have engendered a diflercnce be- 
tween the two ilo55t s»of Parliament, ,be- i 
cause that might easily liave been got rid | 
of by agreeing to a temporary bill, as in 
a former in.stancet But whatever might 
have been the arguments oft which the 
rejection of such a Bifl was founded, he 
could not but consider it as deeply to be 
lamented, inasmuch as the ji.'issing of the 
Bill •rvoiild have been a hist step towards 
tlie extinction of that system of corruption 
which unhappily prevailed ; and would 
so far have gr<'ilined the just expectations of 
the people. 'J’ho coiitijju«ni’c of the prac- 
tice of granting Offiecs in^eversion was 
greatly to he dtpiecaicd, pregnant as 
it was with every species of underhand 
tran.sactions. It wa« prob ible, however, 
that a Bill would come before their lord- 
ships for suspending thi.s |)rartice for a 
limited time ^ and he trusted that if such 
were the case, the suspension would not be 
merely for a year, but for *20, .SO, or even 
50 years. If such should not be Ihe ob- 
ject of the Bill, he gave notice iffat he 
shouhr propose to extend the suspension 
for a considerable period, in order that 
they might not be called upon to consider 
it from year to year, merely a.s a tempo- 
rary measure. If such a Bill did not 
rome before their lordfihips within a rea- 
sonable lime, he gave notice that it was 
his intention to propose a measure of that 
description. 

Dispute with America.] Lord Hoi- 
iand, seeing a noble lord at the head of 
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the foreign department, in his place; 
wished to ask of that noble lord, whether 
in the present state of the negociatioti 
wi^i the United States of America, it 
would be improper to lay before the 
House such Papers, or at least that part of 
the correspondence which it was notorious 
had already met the public eye ? He did 
not wi^h to make a motion for the cor** 
respnndence in a negociation, unlesar it 
was the opinion of those who had the ma- 
nagement of tbatficgociatiori, that it would 
not be improper to communicate the cor- 
respondence, and he therefore wished to 
ascertain this fact, in order that he might 
give a short notice of a motion for* such 
parts as it might/iot be deemed improper 
to f‘ommunioHU‘. 

Marquis Wellesley said he had not re- 
ceived the commands of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, to lay any of the 
Papers alluded to by the noble lord 
before the House. If the noble lord, 
however, would give notice of a day for a 
motion upon the subject, he should then 
be prepared to state 'distinctly * to tiie 
House, •whether or not it would be impro- 
per to communicate the correspondence 
moved for. 

Lord Holland said he w^as afraid he had 
been misiiiiilerstood by the noble lord. 
What he wished, in order to ascertain 
I whether ho should give notice of a motion 
I was, to know whether it would be impro> 
per to communicate any part of the cor- 
respondence. Without having any ex- 
I traordinary confidence in ministers, a con- 
fidence so far would of course he conceded 
to them, namely, that they having the 
' management of a negociation would be 
the best judges whether it was improper 
or not to communicate any park of the 
correspondence. It was with this view 
that he asked the question. 

Marquis IVcllesky repeated that he had 
no commaods from his royal highness the 
Prince Regent to lay any of the corres- 
pondence before the House, but that if 
the n^blc lord gave notice of a day for his 
motion, he should then be prepared dis- 
tinctly to state his opinion upon the subject. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, February 17. 

Frame Work Bill.] Mr. Secretary 
Ryder having moved the second reading 
of the Bill for the more exemplary pu- 
nishment of persons destroying or injuring 
any Stocking or Lace Frame$; or other 
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machines or engines used in the Frame* 
work knitted manufactory, or any ar- 
ticles or goods in such Frames or Ma- 
twines. , 

Mr* Aiterci'omhif declared, that in the 
present alarming situation of the county 
of Nottingham, he could liave wished, in- 
stead of opposing, to have supported the 
measures of administration ; but, after 
the most mature consideration, he felt 
it altogether impossible to concur in vot- 
ing for this Bill. Every body felt the dan- 
ger of a numerous, body of men leagued 
together in active opposition to the 
laws of the country, and W'ho had hitherto 
defeated both the civil and the military 
power. This danger was the more alarm- 
ing from the connection between the 
county of Nottingham and other manu- 
facturing districts of the countiy. But' 
hpwever strongly he, in common with 
others, felt this danger, he could not con- 
cur in the present without violat- 
ing a most important principle in penal 
legisJature-^a principle which he had 
already had the good fortune more than 
once to join with a majority of th^ House 
in sanctioning. Tiie mildest character of 
the present Bill was, that it would be 
ineffectual. They had been told that 
the riots had continued many months ; 
that the local police had been aided by 
the efforts of tlie London police ; that 
rewards had been offered for conviction ; 
but that all the efforts of the civil power, 
joined to the allurements of profil, and 
the assistance of a military force, had been 
fopnd completely ineflectual ; and that 
with all this powerful array, not a single 
conviction had taken place under the 
wisting law, which sentenced all fiame- 
btepkers to transportation for J t years. 
Now, if the House had been told that any 
individuals had been convicted, and pu- 
nished with transportation, but that from 
the slightness of the punishment, the mo- 
tives of the unfortunate persons had been 
found stronger than the dread of convic- 
tion, then, be could conceive it inig^ht be 
proper to ejal) upon the House for mea- 
sures of greater severity. No such infor- 
mation, howeyer, had been communicated 
to the House, and it was merely the state 
of impunity which they were called on 
to redress. The right hon. Secretary of 
Statiupro posed for this purpose to make 
iha^^limence capital. But bow could this 
operate on persons in the situation of the 
n^ortunate persons in question, among 
v^hom there had already been found to 
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prevail such an uncommon degree of 
union, concert, and good faith, if he might 
be allowed the expression, to one another, 
that not one of them had even yet been 
detected. Tf impunity was an evil, the 
effect of this severe penally would only 
be to afford a greater security against 
any chance of punishment, because it 
would afford tlio rioters an additional mo- 
tive for, adhering closely together.—The 
lion, and lehrned gentleman then went 
into some illustrations respecting the dif- 
ferent probabilities of conviction under 
pain of deatli'and transportation, and con- 
cluded, that the fov.mcr merely decreased 
the chance of it. The members for 'the 
county had not expressed any warm ap- 
probation of the meabuic oF the right hon. 
Secretary ; but they wisjied, they said, 
to agiee to any mejisure which might 
have a chance of restoring tranquillity. 
But he v.u)uld nsk those gentlemen, how 
they could support a measure which would 
have the direct contrary etii'Ct to what 
they wished ? After tht* body of informa- 
tion possessed by minii-ters on this sub- 
ject, lie thought the present Bill display- 
ed a great poveity oi’ invention. The 
distressed state of the country ought to 
make a deep implfesslcii on the House, 
•and induce them to reconsider those iiiea- 
snres which had plunged us into this (liead- 
j ful situation. Tiiere were some effects 
arising from the decay of trade, which it 
was yet ill the power of parliament to 
conirouh; and they might be assured, 
that while the cause of the evil remained 
ill full force, the remedies which they 
might apply would be found as unavail- 
ing as the prescriptions of 'a physician, 
directed merely to remove the outward 
symptoms of a disease, instead of com- 
municating health and vigour to the whole 
system. 

Mr. Ordff had no hesitation in declaring 
' it to be his opinion, that the xoiritiiiiatioii 
which 'existed among these misled. peo- 
ple wr.s so strong, that tp. break it effec- 
tually required measures of the utmost 
severity. He must support the Bill, on 
the ground that the terror of the punish- 
ment of death was indispensible on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. W. Herbert regretted that tlie 
House had been denied all previous en- 
quiry on a measure which would go to 
affect the lives of so many of our fellow- 
creatures. From all the partial informa- 
tion, he had been able to collect, these 
disturbances owed their origin to two 
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causes, — the decrease of rmployment, and 
disputes between the workmen and their 
employers. There had been no proof, 
however, that the punishnier^t of traiis- 
poctatrph inadequate to prevent*the 
offence; and in fact the only desideni- 
tum which the fJouse had to attain, was 
the best meariti of discoveiinpr the persons, 
engaged in these mischievous practices. 
To this the attention of parjiamefit ought 
to be turned, and not to the addition 
of new capital punishments to the already 
too numerous list ui our statute books. 
Adverting to tlie statement made by the 
right hon. Secretary "on Ffidaydast, that 
many of these frames were Ui out to 
workmen at So much per week, and tlfiit 
these w'orknicn, in many instances, either 
connived at or (»"Operated with the frame- 
breakers, he proposid that some measure 
should he adopted for making the tenant 
rcspon>ihle in law fqr the value of the 
tVame, wliicli ivould necessarily ffive him 
an interest in its pg:;servation. Why was 
not some method of this sort resorted* to, 
which would destroy the joint interest 
which the tenant ^too often had at present 
w'lih the frame-breakers? He should have 
thought, also, that a^Bill amercing the 
county of Nottingham in the value of the 
pecuniary damages sustained by indivi- 
‘.hials, would have had a good cflect in 
repressing disorders, by proilucing a more 
general intere-it in their prevention. 
Upon the whole, he should oppose this 
Bill, as thinking that our long list ofcapi-' 
tal utfences was already* sufliciently dis- 
graceful, and that many of# the late atro- 
cious crimes by which the country had 
been disgraced and alarmed, had origi- 
nated in the frequency of such horrid 
spectacles. 

Mr. John Smith wished to observe, that 
though the destruction of stocking frames 
was punishable with transportation, yet, 
there wa^ no such faw at present pro- 
tect* the T&ce -frames employed in one of 
the most, elegant manufactures df this 
country. - That defect, therefore, ought to 
be immediatiejy supplied. It was his firm 
opinion that some measure ought forth- 
with to be resorted to : the state of the 
county, to his certain knowledge impe- 
riously required it ; and he must support 
the present Bill till he heard of some pre- 
ferable measure. He believed that the 
great cause of all the excesses was the de- 
cay of trade; and he hoped, that in due 
time, that subject would ba enquired into. 
But this was not the precise moment for 


such enquiry : the disturbance which at 
present existed must first be completely 
put down. • 

Jdr. Lockhart was convinced that tb% 
anxiety not to increase the number of ca- 
pital punishmeiits, was not confined to the 
hon. gentleman opposite, but that it was 
generally prevalent in the House. This 
was a case, however, in which he thought 
that the enactment of capital punishment 
would have a beneficial efiect, and would 
particularly •|>erate to deter ofienders^ 
through the medium of the impression 
which the fear of it would make on the 
minds of their wives and families. The 
offences in question were, indeed, of the 
most serious nature, and approached most 
nearly to oonstr uctivdevying of war, that 
was, to high treason. Lord Hale men* 
tioned a case of breaking looms in Lon- 
don, which five out of the twelve judges 
declared to be actually constructive levy- 
ing of war, or high treason. All lawyers 
must be acquainted with the case of Da* 
niaree and Purchase, in the reign of Anne, 
executed for entering into an asikociatioli 
to destroy ali Presbyterian meeting houses; 
the judges holding that the offence was 
constructive levying of war, or high trea- 
son. He should support the Bill ; but he 
conceived that the offender ought to have 
some guards similar to those possessed by 
any one accused of high treason ; and, 
therefore, when in the committee, he 
should propose the introduction of a clause 
giving the prisoner the benefit of one 
counsel. 

Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) supported tit© 
motion. The situation of Nottingham ha 
conceived to be somewhat like that of 
some counties in Ireland, when thosir 
counties were agitated by the'"^Wh||e 
Boys. At that time capital penaltiea 
were enacted against those oiFenders ; and 
the effect was such as might be anticipated 
from the operation of the present Bill. 
The law would not be like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, irrevocable, but 
might be, and ought to be, repealed 
whenever the emergency should cease. 

Mr. WrottesUy was of opinion, that the 
proposed measure would nothave the effect 
expected from it. The greater the terror 
inspired by the act, the less he conceived 
would be the likelihood of detection. 
The preamble of the present Bill stated, 
that the 28th of the King had been inef- 
fectual in putting a stop to the outrages 
complained of ; but he would ask, where 
was the proof of the inefficacy of that 
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act ? Not one prosecution had taken place 
under it. He had the authority of Black- 
stone for saying that no capital punish- 
ment should he resorted to until one, of 
a iriore lenient kind had been tried and 
had failed. 

Sir S. JiomVfy said, that there were two 
points on which the whole House had 
agreed ; — one, that the punishment of death 
should never be recurred to, except incases 
were all other species of punishment had 
been found ineBectual ; the<other, that an 
evil now existed to which a remedy 
ought to be applied as soon as possible. 
For his part, he war, convinced that the 
remecry proposed was no remedy what- 
soever ; the evil would still continue to 
exist in spite of if. He confessed from 
whatever cause these disturbances pro-^ 
ceeded,— whether from a spirit of malice 
against the master-manufacturers, or from 
the idea that the frames diminished hu- 
man labour, and encroached on human 
industry,-^that the existence of them was 
a monstrous evil. It was an evil, more- 
over, which had existed rn tlie face of a 
law; and he could attribute its con- 
tinuance only to two causes,— either to 
conspiracy to suppress evidence against 
oflenders, or to supineness in the magis- 
tracy, It was folly to talk of the terror 
which would arise from converting the 
punishment of transportation for fourteen 
years, into the punishment of death. The 
terror of the one would alw'ays have an al- 
most equal influence with the other on the 
human mind ; and lie w'ould answer for it, 
rhat this terror would not lend to diminish 
the evil. It was eviilen», if the existence 
of the evil w'ere to he attiibuted to a con- 
spiracy to suppiess evidence, that the 
terror of a greater punishment would tend 
the more to keep witnesses from coming 
forward. If, on the other hand, the ma- 
gistrates had not made suflicieiii exertions 
under the existing statute, it was plain 
that the change of punishment would not 
make them more active. The great evil 
to be complained of wras, that the law had 
been converted into a mere dead letter, 
that it had been made only a lifeless scare- 
crow, from which custom had removed 
even the terror that might originally have 
been felt on beholding it. If, indeed, the 
statute of the 28th of Geo. 3, had been duly 
enfiiirieilsd, and these iniquitous proceedings 
had been persevered in^ in defiance of it, 
then there might be some plausible ground 
for the measure before the House. As the 
Bill had ^onty tieen delivered since the 
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meeting of the House, the gentlemen who 
had spoken on the contrary side, might 
not have had time to read it, or they would 
have seen tl^at it was in no way calculated 
to remedy (hat which (he whole nation 
so loudly exclaimed against. One hon. and 
le.nned gentleman (JVlr. Lockhart) bad 
^aid, that the Nottingham* rioters were 
guilty of a crime little short of construc- 
tive treason. It was undoubtedly true, 
that a gencrM combination to break all 
the frames might he so construed, and 
perhaps the [ate outrageous proceedings 
ilcserved a title little los severe; hut on 
examining the Bill it??elf. it would he found 
that it was not at all calculated to operate 
against such conspirators, ^fhe four spe- 
cies of crime coutempiaied by the Bill 
were, first, entering houses by force, and 
destiny ing n)achiries% second, entering 
houses by force, with intent to destroy 
them; third, wilfully and maliciously 
cutting in pieces machines; and the fourth, 
destroying any utensj[, instrument, &c. 
belonging to the mAchinery. Would the 
House believe it, and yet it was true, that 
nor one of those crimes partook of the 
dreadful nature of (he evil complained of; 
and which evil was, as it was likened to 
high-treason, a conspiracy to destroy all 
frames? According to the present Bill, an 
idle apprentice, who, from a quarrel with 
his master, or any other cause, should 
break or destroy the machinery of his 
master, or the slightest utensil connected 
with it,* might be capitally convicted 
under it. In fac% the Bill was totally di- 
rected againstniulividual dcpr»Mlation, and 
not against the conspiracy which had 
given birth to the late (iistnrhiuiccs. It 
required little skill, indeed, to construct 
ail act f'4r better for its purposes th in that 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman. 
It did not even leave any thing to the hu- 
manity of a prosecutor; hut in alheases 
compelled a prosecution.— Gentlemen on 
the other side no doubt thought that they 
were supporting a measure to secure the 
future tranquillity of Nottingham and the 
surroi: riding counties from these illegal 
coinhinalions; but on looking at the word- 
ing of the Bill they would find themselves 
grievously disappointed, for the net, iii- 
■^teail of being spread wide enough to se- 
cure all, could catchonly a very few of the 
offenders. He, perhaps, would have re- 
commended that oflenders should not have 
been prosecuted, until it were^ clear that a 
combination existed, by several frames 
having been previously broken, or unless 
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thre€ or four meti in concert conimtUed 
ihtt, act.-^ln every respect this measure 
was tetaliy inadequate : it did iittie credit 
to tli^l^^i^slative skilh'of ministers^ and if 
passfjiii'M^d be a disgiace to tUe pVo* 
ceedi^se# tbe House, it appeared that 
the right hon. Secretary had brought the 
Bdi ready made in his pockety beiore he 
obaaiaed leave to bring it in ; and he (bir 
was confident that in after aiiues it 
WAU^ astonish an English House of Com- 
mons to find, upon the inspection of the 
Journals, that in a case of life and death 
their predecessors had upoh a few 

minutes consideration' adopt^' 
of such oxtent and itnportdi^.— li^ re- 
commended, H)cloie sucli/i'a'-hasty^ stop 
were taken, that some examination of the 
ground siiould l)e made, and that a curn- 
luittee should be appointed to make in- 
quiry into a subject on which the House 
aoiualiy knew little or nothing. What 
bun. member, let his connectioiyi be what 
they might, could say that hr knew the 
cause ot these riots f whether they ori- 
ginated ill malice on the pari of tiie work- 
men against their masters fur ill -treatment, 
or fiom a iletcrniiiiaiion to destroy ma- 
chinery, which lessened the pVopoition of 
manual labour ? Whether any, and what 
conibmatioiis had been eniered into, and 
whdi subset iptions had befMi raised to re- 
sist the eliuiis of the legislature? Tinse' 
were questions of great importance, and 
to proceed without iiiformaiion upon them 
Would be Jiighly unbecoming tin! digciily 
and wisdom of the Housv. 

Mr. bmhursi thought, Jthat after the 
long continuance of iho outrages which 
had so much disgraced the country,-— 
after they had so long braved the law, 
and hud even been alluded to as a mutter 
of exultation by the cornraoii enemy, — it 
was right that the goveininciU should 
adopt more eljfi&ieilit mea-ures than had 
.bcei;^^]|^h^i^;^«^(ed to. He regretted* 
which h*ad been 
and wa;>parn- 
CUls^r)^ what had fallen from the 

bon. an^y^nied gentleman who spoke 
last. -As to any reproach on ihe execu- 
tive for not being suificietitly active, be 
bad merely to appeal to the testimony 
borne to tbeir exertions by the hon. geii- 
demati, the member for Nottingham. The 
vaat quc'stion was, not whether the exist-* 
ii»g lavy was adequate or not to the putting 
duwn ol the disturbances, but whether 
the terror inspired by a heavier punish- 
ment would not more effectually answer 
(VOL XXL) 
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that pnrpoae. The measure proposed wan 
'founded on . that principle of all crtmipal, 
law, / pmua*ad' puucos, metus ad omneel 
peryeniau’ The threat or terror wo^ij^ 
have the efiect of deterring |he many, 
and the punishment would fall only on 
the lew. It was a measure brought for- 
ward with a view not to punisb, bta to 
prevent the cri^e to which it referred « it 
had not for its object, as was supposed, 
the sliedding of human blood, but to ren- 
der the corambsion of this sort of offences 
less frequenl. With respect to the preaiii'* 
bie of the Bill, it certainly did not com** 
prixe the whole of the grounds for the 
adoption of the measure, nor did tbwBUl 
itself, as the hoq. and learned gentleman 
imagined, provide merely for the punish- 
ment of idle or mischievous apprentices; 
It was intended to put a stop to tbe out- 
rages. But if there were any objeciiba-^ 
able passages in it, those passages might 
be obvibted in the committee. The 
peace of the country would be cheaply 
purchased by^ the forfeiture of a few lives^ 
m order to deter future outrages on the 
property of individuals, and the tranquil- 
lity of the state. 

Mr. C\ W. I'Vi/nn said,, that .the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke la4 Wd set 
out with a total misconception; for the 
question was not, as he had stated, whe- 
ther the existing law was a sufficient 
remedy for the eyiJ, but, whether the pro- 
posed new law was likely to be efficient? 
This he contended was not the case ; for 
it s^igndied little what punii»hment was 
enacted, if persons could not be foupdvip 
give int'oimatioii against the oifopiderf. 
The U!»e of a committee would ^av.e 
that an inquiry might have been/ip)j^ 
into the alleged Itisullicicncy of 
ing law — into ihe fact of any convict|^i 
having taken place under it — into the^he- 
cessity for a severer law— or ititOf tne 
causes why evidence had been held back. 
Measures might have been devised for ihe 
suppression or prevention of those out- 
rage^, rewards might have been offered, 
or severer enacimeiiis proposed ag^^mst 
persons who deterred 
coming foiward; instead the 

authors of tins nieusure wjard, for 

fear it should be doubted ihat, tbe. execu- 
tive had done someihing^ yviiliout aoy 
assurance that they had;.i‘l}dched the root 
of the evil— ^which was. the only means^pf 
pr9venting , or remedying it- Q** 

,nigh( when, ibis Bttt w^s ioKodoced, the 
right bon. the Cliaocellor pf tbe £!Kcfae* 
(3H) 
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quer had asserted, that it had not been 
brought forward earlier, in the hope liiat 
the former siatuie of the 2bth of the King, 
W4Mild be found effectual, without any /lew 
enactment, and tnai finding themselves 
disappoinftd, governiiieiit had suggested, 
unwillingly, this measure. Jn this state* 
ment the right hon. gentleman was con- 
tradicted hy the fact, since tranquillity 
had been restored, according to his own 
confession, several days befoie this Bill 
had been brought into the House. 

Sir Arthur said, that if the Bill, 

from its provisions or its object, appeared 
to him simply to ( xtend the act of the 
128th *of the King to lace frames as well as 
stocking ft antes, he shonld have thought 
it desirable ; but he. knew noway in which 
the purpose of the measure was to he col^ 
lected except from the right hon. mover 
bimself, or from the words of the Bill, by 
which he understood, that it was to be 
made capital in both instances to destroy 
frames. Now, if ever a legislature took a 
wrong step, it was when there existed a 
degree 6t indignation against persons who 
had committed violent aggressions against 
private property and public peace. On 
that part of the subject he was far from 
being convinced by the right hon. gen- 
tleman who supported the Bill. Here 
w'ere ofleiices against which a law existed 
enforced by no light punishment. Had 
the punishment been tried, or the law en- 
forced? Before any one asked him to 
extend the punishment and to make it 
capital, he ought to prove that the law 
hs^d been enforced, and had been found 
inetlectual, and then lie might have a 
right U) call for the enactment of capital 
punisiiment, but not till then. But that 
was not the case here, for he did not find 
thiqtt there had been any prosecution upon 
the 28lh of the King, and perhaps there 
had been no occasion for it ; so there 
was no auihovity to say that the law was 
not fully adequate to its purpose, except 
the necessity of extending it to the break- 
• ing of lace iVanies. But why was not the 
law enforced? Because the ditficulty of 
detection prevented it. Would capita! 
punishment increase the means of detec- 
tion ? If the difficulty of convicting offen - 
ders consisted in the reluctance of wit- 
nesses, was there any thing in the nature 
of itipital punishment which would lessen* 
floft reluctance ? He apprehended not. 
Tlie only remaining principle on which 
the right bon. gentleman recommended 
the measure to the House was, that it 
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would operate to excite terror; but how 
many instances were there of proofs to 
the contrary ? And had not the House 
been lately engaged wnh the rcvei^se of 
the proposition ? He then commented on 
the precipitation with which the Bill had 
been hurried through the House; and 
hoped they would pause before they pro- 
ceeded further. No one could deny the 
necessii^^ of ^ome protection being afford- 
ed to the properly of the persons injured ; 
hut he conceived always, that the question 
for the secoi|d reading of a Bill was the 
proper periml to protest against its princi- 
ple ; for, if fhat was defective, the c^mi- 
miuep would be useless. Objecting as he 
did to the principle th'e measure, hr 
should oppose it in il.s preseht stage. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, having 
already spoken fully on the subject of thii. 
Bill, it would be unnecessary for him to 
do more now, than to make a few observa- 
tions on what had fallen from hon. mrni- 
bers in the course of, the debate. The 
hon. and learned ‘gentleman, who had 
just sat down, had objected to the punish- 
ment of death being eii, acted by this Bill , 
and for the reason, tha*’. no trial bad been 
made of ihn cffics^cy of the penalty of 
transporlatioii, because not one prosecu- 
tion had taken place. The hon. ami 
learned gentleman tliought, therefore, that 
making the destruction of lace frames 
liable to the same punishment as that oi 
stocking frames, namely, transportation, 
would answer the purpose. Mow, then, 
would the matlhr stand, according to the 
argument of She hon. and learned gentle- 
man? The preamble of the Bill must run 
llius, " Whereas the punishment of trans- 
portation exists against the breaking ot 
stocking frames, and has been found inef- 
fectual; therefore it is thought necessary, 
that the same punishment, .should be ex- 
tended to the breaking of lace JVames.'^ It 
was, in bis opinion, idle ami nugatory to 
enact such a law, as it would bo impossible 
that any good purpose could be a^wered 
by it. W'lih regard to the. objcdtion of 
extending the punishment of death, he 
begged the House to recollect, that this 
w'a.s only intended ns a temporary mea- 
sure, to meet a pressing temporary evil ; 
and that the hope was, that the terror of 
death might put a speedy end to the pre- 
sent unlawful and alarming proceedings 
in Nottingham, and the neighbouring 
counties. If the state of tiie town and 
county of Nottingham were considered, no 
gentleman would contend that the did* 
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turbances ought to be allowed to exist. 
He did assure those geiiilenien who had 
done him the opportunity of viewing bis 
conduct in a favourable liffjit, that^ he 
highly prized their good opinion. * In 
what he had done towards restoring order, 
however, there was no merit attached lo 
him or his colleagues. In the execution of, 
their duty, (a melancholy one it was) they 
had been guided by a wish to presterve the 
public tranquillity. He would much rather, 
however, have had the mischief attributed 
ill some degree to tiis own su;^ineness, than 
that its ravages should have occasioned 
unmerited censure upon the IcKal exer- 
tions of the authorities within the imme- 
diate scene df action. The conduct 
the magistrates was exemplary throughout 
the county. With respect to the exer- 
tions of the town magistreates, these were 
limited to the district, but wore not Jess 
laudable. In considering the* Bill, the 
House would recollect that tlie mischief 
must be put dowg^iii some vi'ay or other. 
The efforts of the magistrates, though vne- 
ritorioiis, were still found to be inelTcctiial. 
The question wa^ not an insulated one ; 
It was not a question which aflectcd the 
manufacturing interests of that particular 
district, but the whole of the manufac- 
turers throughout the kingdom. The 
outrages endangered the public tranquil- 
lity in a very gi eat degree, and if by this 
Bill men should for the future be deterred 
irofii the commission of similar crimes, 
the Hou.se in passing the Bill liad done* 
their duty. fie did nht mean (o affirm 
that the Bill could give f;jcility of detec- 
tion. That of making the offence capital, 
would have the cflcct of deterring men 
from crimes. Vv'^l’en men knesv publicly 
that parliament regarded their offences in 
a heinous light, and that it was the deter- 
mination of the executive to send judges 
specially djpwn^ and not wait for the ordi^ 
nary assizes, to try offenders, it .was fair 
toeilRchide that the object would be ac- 
conipiiahed. At all events, it was*unani- 
moiisly adiniitted that the evil existed, but 
no gentledimn on the other side of the 
House had, though he objected to the pre- 
sent measure, come forward with a re- 
medy for that evil. Therefore, under 
these circumstances the House would, he 
trusted, adopt the Bill now in progress, as 
the rejection of it might produce effects* 
which no one could anticipate. 

itMr. Bastard said, that after the outrages 
which had been committed, he would vote 
lur the Bill going to a committee; but 
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when it had passed, he should be glad to 
know what security there would be for its 
being enfowed r, Why was the law al- 
re^vly m existence suffered to slumber, 
without making any trial of its efficacy ? 
Why had ministers suffered those riots 
to go on for two or three months r No 
one could persuade him that the right 
hon. gentleman deserved any praise. He 
should not have waited for any informa- 
tion, or expected to derive any assistance 
from the country magistrates. Was not 
the right hon. gentleman the chief ma- 
grstrate, and ought lie not to have directed 
the rest? He hoped the House would in- 
stitute some enquiry into the proceedings 
of the Secretary. of State’s ofiice, and take 
some mea3ure» to invigorate them. 

Mr. Whiihread acquitted the right hon. 
the Secretary of State for the Home Dc* 
partinent of any want of vigour ; as it 
liad been allowed on all hands, that he 
had done every thing that could be done 
by an early interposition both of the civil 
and of the military ])ower. He must, 
however, object to the Bill, because it 
was a clumsy expedient, and because it 
extended the long list of our capital pu- 
nishments. In his opinion, the great de^ 
feet of the legislatuie of this country for 
the last century had been, that when they 
found the people prone to the commission 
of crimes, they, in order to put a slop to 
them, enacted the penalty of death ; by 
which olfenders had escaped punishment 
almoi!t as much as if no law had be^n 
enacted at all. lie was particularly 
averse from proceeding with the present 
Bill without enquiiy, becau'-e the present 
was a period of tranquillity in Notting- 
iiam ; and tliere was, in consequence, no 
cause for haste. The statute boot teetoed 
with sentences inflicting the penalty of 
death ; and he thought it was a subject the 
revision of which would well liecome the 
policy as well as the humanity of the 
House. So long back as 40 years, the pe- 
nalty of death for offences was considered 
so Ughtly of, that the House came to 
a resolution. That no Bill imposing that 
penalty should be introduced without a 
previous committee. For that resolution 
the public were inilebted to kir William 
Meredith, who, in 1772, being on an en- 
closure committee, accidentally^ heard 
some of the iiitere.sted parties compiaio 
that several of the peasants were refrac- 
tory and troublesome, and that the only 
way to get rid of them would be by 
hanging a few. The bon* was an 
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struck by the injustice and wickedness of 
the observation, that he moved, and the 
House adopted the rcsoluttort.* Following 
f|^,the resolution, he (Mr. W.) intended* to 
that it should be made a standing 
order of the House, that no Bill should be 
introduced havings for its object the in- 
fliction of penalty of death without a pre- 
vious committee. If a committee had 
been granted, as had been proposed by 
his hoiL and learned iriend (Mr. Aber- 
cromby) they might haVe traced the 
CMrigin of the evils, and found out other 
remedies perhaps ; but as the present Bill 
did not seem calculated to re^ch those 
^cvils, "and as its very principle was objec 
tionable. he should certainly vote against 
its being read a second tinfe. 

Mr. Frankland contended, that when 
the law was openly violated, it w'as the 
duty of the legislature to enact severer 
laws. If the parent w'ere not obeyed, 
while mild and indulgent, who would 
maintain that he ought not to change his 
countenance, and express his indignation ? 
The law proposed was a law not merely 
to prevent the breaking; of frames,* but to 
protect whatever was most de^r to us in 
life. When gernlemen talked of sporting 
with the lives of others, he would ask, who 
sported wiih the lives of the people ? Who 
neglected the general safety ? and on whom 
must. fall the awlui responsibility, if a re- 
medy were not promptly applied to those 
alarming evils which were under their 
consideration ? If ihe law were openly de- 
fied, and force contiiiued to be oppo.«ed 
to force, while they were speaking there, 
thousands of lives might be swept away, 
aid thousands might fall the vi< tims of a 
too refined stn'.ibiliiy, and a mistaken and 
pilling feeling of humanity. He denied 
that there were more crimes visited with 
capital punishment in our code of laws 
tboftin any other; and a(i verting to what 
had fallen from an lion, gentleman, who 
had contended that capit d punishment 
should only be inflicted wliere it was au- 
thorised by jlhe Scripture, which it was 
said only justifit:t;l it in one in-tance, where 
it is w ritten*^^ Wfi.^'soever sbeddeth man^s 
blood, by mab ’Shall his blood be shed/' 
he was surprised how any man could r* ad 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy, and be of 
sucl^tt opinion. Jt would be found, in 
loopn*^ into I hose books, ihat ^ley con- 
^tlfed more « apit,d puinsiimeiits than any 
imodern code ot UiWii, and Europe bsd been 
convinced that it would be improper to 
adopt a code so raiiguinary. In the Scrip- 
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ture it would be found, that by the Jaw^f 
the Israel ites> he who •* disobeyed • lyi 
father and would not hearken to his yoke,'' 
was yentenepd to be led out and stoned till 
he died.-^He then proceeded to show, by 
analogy, that exemplary punishment ought 
to be inflicted on those who opposed tho 
parental mandates of the legislature : and 
concluded by giving it as his opinion, that 
It was lift umb,ent on the legislature 
press iisdis.ipprobation of such outrageous 
proceedings in the strongest manner, by 
enacting ihaUi they should be visited with 
capital punishment, and those who suffered 
in conseipencf: of the passing of such, a 
law, wciu to be regarded as the victimi of 
thldr own illusions and miscdndoct. 

Th^ H'Uise divided. 

For the second reading . 94- 

Against it 17 

Majority —77 

List of the Minority. 

Bankes, II. Hume, W. H, 

Bu-l:, W • Kt^mp, T. R. 

Bennet, Hon. U. G. Pi^gott, 8ir A. 

Baring, Sir T. Moore, P. 

Baring, A. Komillj^, Sir S. 

Foikehtone, Lord Whitbread, S. 

Guise, Sir W, . Wrotrealey, H. 

(becnhill, U. tellers. 

H.itcl.iiison, Hon. C. H. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Horner, F. Herbert, Hon. W. 

The Bill was then read a second tiriie. 
On the motion of Mr. Secretary Ryder 
that the Jbll be committed to-morrow. 

Sir Sumuti Romilly moved as an amend- 
ment, That il should be committed on 
VVediiesilay ; .fiid observed, thv\t he took 
this opportunity of rectifying some misre- 
presentations of his former statements. 
Remarks had been made, as if he had con- 
sidered the subject as one of light impor- 
tance; on the contrary, ho thought and 
had state<l the evil to be orenormous mag- 
nitude, and one which- required a strong 
remedy. He had merely objeoted^lo the 
proposed mcMhod of furnishing aii!eniedy. 
He observed that the lime allowed. before 
the referen^^ e to a committee iva^ &6 short, 
that he should not be able, if inclined, to 
frame a clause for insertion in the Bill; 
and asked what excuse, the right bon. Se- 
cretary couhl give to the House and the 
public for nut supplying some previous 
notice of the contents of his Bill ? The ptife- 
sent, he must also observe, was not a sdb- 
j«ct into which par idoxes and subtlety of 
reasoning ouglit to be introduced ; fior 
could there be. a time when such observa* 
tioiia as^an hon, and learned friend of hia 
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(Mr. FrankUnd) had made about •• puling 
bMmanity^^ were more entirety mrsplaced. 
He agreed— the whole House agreed — that 
some^jmwerful remedy was* demanded 
under ' present circumstances — that 
blood should be shed to prevent a greater 
eftlision of blood ; but he thought the Bill 
essentially deficient, as it suffered too much* 
to depend upon the humanity of Uie pro- 
secutor in some instances, and too muc h 
Oft the interpretation of the judge in others. 
The statute would he a dead letter with 
respect to ihe particular case' it was framed 
ia meet, while its effects wot^ld be deplored 
where it was not intended to opdTate. 

Mr. JJathur&t disclaimed all idea of igi- 
puiing to the lion, and learned gentleman 
any wish to under- rate the importance of 
ilie iransactions^lluded to; bulcomplained 
that he bad manifested some inconsistency 
in staling, at the same time, thjit the Bill 
would he a dead letter, and would also 
cause too great a sacrifice of lives. 

Sir S, Rottnlljf in ^:^p]anation said, that 
the right hou. nienihcr who spoke lastliad 
misrepresented — lie would not say had 
mis-stated — his positions. His observation 
had been, that as far as regarded the case 
of conspiracy, the aot would be a dead 
letter, though this was the < ase where it 
was intended lo apply; while it would 
operate severely againai individuals, a case 
not' within the meaning of the Bill. 

Mr. Ffanktund said, liiat he should wish 
the time to be enlarged, except, the sub-, 
ject was one which frecyiently had come 
before the legi'laiive body. Statutes al- 
ready existed on the woollen, the silk, and 
cotton manufactures, and none on this 
branch of craft. It was also important 
that it should not go out to the* public, 
that the House was not clear and decisive 
in its intentions on this subject. 


The House divided. 

For th^ Aipendment 15 * 

AkaitlM it t. 80 

' ^ - 1 Majority : —65 


iirigii^al motion for going into the 
committed to-morrow was then put and 
agreed to. 


List qf the Minority, 

Busk, W. lyemp, T. R. 

Babington, T. Piugott, Sir A. 

Baring, Sir T. Moore, P. 

Baring, Alex. Rwiniily, Sir S. 

Hutchinson, Hon.C.H. Wiottesley, II. 
Horner, F. , rrixERS. 

Hume, W. II. Bennet, R. H. A. 

Knight^ R. Folkestone, Lord 
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'Putsday^ February 18 . 

PaiNcx Regent’s Message REspt^ti 
iNG Lord Wellington.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought up the follow- 
ing Message from the Prince Regent ; 

Grorgb P , R . 

•• The Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, having taken 
into his royal consideration the eminent 
and signal iei^ices performed by general 
lord viscount Wellington, in ihe course of 
a long series of distinguished exploits in 
the campaigns in Spain and Portugal, and 
being desirous to mark the sense he enter- 
tains of serviceirso honourable to the ’'Bri- 
tish arms, and so eminently bencficia] to 
the interests of the nation, has conferred, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma* 
jesty, upon general loid viscount Welling* 
ton, and the heirs male of his body, the 
rank and dignity of an earl of the united 
kingdom, by the name, style, and title of 
earl of Wellington. . . .’ 

''The Piince Regent, further desirous 
of graifting to the earl of Wellington a net 
annuity of. 2,000/. in addition to the an- 
nuity already granted by parliament, atld 
subject to the same limitations imposed in 
that grant, recommends to the House of 
Commons to enable bis Royal Highness in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majes- 
ty, to grant and settle such annuity^ and 
to make such further provision as afore- 
^aid, as may be thought most efiectual for 
the benefit of general the earl of Welling- 
ton and his family. G. P. R.” •' 

Ordered to be referred lo a Committee 
of the whole House on Friday. 

■>. \ 

Trade Licences.] Mr. A. Baring, in 
pursuance of his notice, rose to move for 
several papers on the subject of the trade 
carried on by means of Licences, prepara- 
tory to the important discussion on the 
subject of the Orders in Council, which 
was soon to be brought before the House. 
He observed, that whatever opinions might 
be entertained by the cabinet, OT by the 
Board of Trade, he would ^enturc to assert 
that tliere was no member df the House at 
all connected with commercial aflairs, who 
would defend the licensed trasde as it was 
now, and as it bad been for some time 
carried on. When the immense iDcrca.se 
of influence it afforded tf the crown, and 
the slate of subserviency to the minister 
to which it reduced the mercantile in- 
terests of the country, were taken into 
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coasideratlon, he thought the House would 
at least pause before it refused the docu- 
ments for which he was about to inore, 
previous to entering upon the generaUin- 
quiry« He did not now wish to anticipate 
any thing that would be stated on a sub- 
sequent and more proper occasion, and 
should do little more than move for the 
papers which were the object of his appli- 
cation. The first was the copy of any 
memorials presented to his Majesty's go- 
vernment from, the nierchaiUs of Heligo- 
land, complaining of the mode of granting 
licences for their trade, which he wished 
to be produced, in order to shew that even 
those individuals who were most benefited 
by the present system, .were dissatisfied 
with the manner in which nt was conduct- 
ed. — It had also been his intention to 
move for a similar document from the 
merchants of Malta, but thinking that it 
might be fairly urged that its production 
would be detrimental to their commerce 
in future, he refrained from so doing. No 
such objection could be urged to the Me- 
morials from Heligoland, as all trade there 
had ceased for the last eighteen months, 
although it might be extremely convenient 
for hon* gentlemen on the other side of the 
House to adopt such an excuse as a reason 
for refusing papers on which an accusa- 
tion against them was proposed to be 
founded. The other* document that he 
was desirous should be laid upon the table, 
was a return of any spirits imported from 
any of the ports of Holland since the 1st 
of October last, with copies of the licences 
in which such importations have been 
made. His motive for moving for these 
papers was, that he was informed that two 
cargoes uf spirits had been introduced into 
this country under licence, at a lime when 
Kuch permission was generally refased. 
One of these cargoes had been sold, and 
the owner had deiived an immense profit 
from if, but the oihcr, owing to some in- 
formality, unconnected with the present | 
question, had been seized and confiscated. | 
It was not his design, should his motion 
be acceded to, to bring any particular 
cases before^ parliament, or to impute any 
inteiitiqjrial muNpractice to the Board of 
Trade, but merely to shew that the system 
of l^enccs'was liable to abuses of this de- 
ilgl^tLon. He did not mean, to say that 
existed any where, but it was not 
that such a ^mptation to it should be 
allowed. He concluded by moving that 
the papers he bad referred to should be 
laid bemre the House. 
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Mr. Jiose said, that the bon. member 
could nut be more anxious than he and his 
colleagues of the Board of Trade were, 
that the general question of Licences 
should be discussed in some ' intelligible 
and tangible shape as soon as possible, 
and he trusted the hon. gentleman who 
.had given a notice on the subject, would 
bring it forward without delay. With re- 
gard to\.he hjfst paper moved for, the Me* 
morial from Heligoland, he thought the 
publication of it would be attended with 
very serious inconvenience, and notwith- 
standing what had been said, he felt it to 
be his cndis^ensiSle duty to resist,. it. 
Whether it were true or not, that no 
tirade had been carried on** there for the 
last eighteen months, he did not know, 
but the production of this document would 
expose to the enemy the means which had 
been formerly resorted to, and might pre- 
vent any' intercourse between that island 
and the continent in future. As to the 
other documents mov^il for, he had not the 
slightest objection To the whole world 
being made acquainted with their con- 
tents, He, however, washed to say a few 
words in explanation of what was an irre- 
gularity regarding ^hem. It was undoubt- 
edly correct, that at the time these two 
licences for the introduction of spirits 
from Holland were made out, the general 
importation was prohibited by the Board 
of Trade, and they wholly originated in a 
mistake of the clerk, who, in making out 
about nine or ten th(»iisariii licences, had 
improperly inserted the words which al- 
lowed the admission uf sj)irits, but the per- 
sons who obtained them had derived no 
advantage from this iiiadveitencc. One of 
the cargoes, as had been staled, had since 
been seized and forfeited, as it appeared 
that fraud had been practised, the ship not 
having in reality come from the port for 
.which the licence was prepared. In the 
other aise (for only two existed), the per- 
son on whose account the spirits were im- 
ported had been cornpclied Oot to enter 
them for exportation, and was not allowed 
to dispose of them for home consumption, 
by which he had sustained a loss of 4,000/. 
Under these circumstances, it would, in- 
deed, be a wide stretch of the imagination 
to point out in these two transactions any 
thing which could afford a colour for 
thinking that the Board of Trade had acted 
with a view to favour the individuals con- 
cerned. The hon. gentleman had said* 
that there was not a merchant who did not 
complain of the system of licencing. « So 
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general an assertion he vras by no means 
prepared to meet ; but whenever the sub- 
ject was regularly brought under conside- 
ration, be Jthould be ready to^rgue, what, 
Iff his Offdnion, was a very strong case. 
He trusted that the hon. member would 
not press his first moiion. 

Mr. A. iUtrint* felt no inrlination to ac» 
cede to the Iasi request of the ri^ht bon. 
gentleman, since he couM li'rc ‘'ce no pos- 
sible inconvenience whi^ h would re?ult 
from the production o( the Tvlemorial from 
Hel'goland, seeing that the'^'tr'do oi Inai 
ivland was romplctiJy tyrnnnaled. ft 
would be adiiiilteil th il it w \s c^ucjied in 
very strong of reiv.<»i)sti’aiu:e, ai-.djv 
tliotight that* the nglr- I 
would much in(»rc unequivi'callj*^ sin.w [ii i 
disposition to fm*et the pemiing inquiry, i 
if he allowed prqi' i.s to lu* prodm od uhifh ' 
\vei« necessary to Its due consideration. 
With regard to his s'o^ond niotion. i? wis 
certainly true that tiio Iron'd 'ot 'i'i,-de. 
when they discovwd that an irregularity 
(not to give it u term more seven )*ha ! 
been committed by their servant, did 
every thing in their power to injo.o the 
iniliviiluals who had, for any thing that 
appeared, innocently ojitained the licences, 
bc.t this was by no means pursuing the 
course that should ha^e been foliou'<*fI. 
The right bon. gentleman bad asserted, 
that in the last instance the owner of the 
cargo liad sustained a loss of l-.OOOl. Tjot 
his information was far dinerpnt,^sinre he, 
learnt on good authority, that sullicient 
profit had been obtained on the last cargo, 
more than to make up for flie confiscation 
of the former. 'I'hcre iiidlsputably w'as 
room for a great <leal of fraud, and it 
would be well worth bis, or any other 
merchant's while, to purchase licences for 
the importation of spirits at an expencci of! 
15,000/. j 

Mr. Marryalt dkl not believe that nny«i 
mal-practices could be charged •ncrain.u • 
any of* the ^fefks of the I’onrd of 'JiVade, j 
but the whole systcun of licensing w’as j 
most injurious to the trade of the country. 
In order to aubstiintiate this assertion, 
papers might, indeed, be usi'i'ul, but they 
were not at all necessary, since the gene- 
ral tacts were known to all, and the coiise- ' 
que«c<^ felt by all. The forgery, peiju»’y, 
and bribery on w’hicli our commerce now 
depended weie -.idmitted by nearly evi^*ry 
person interested in commercial transac- 
tions, and the confiscation of onr shipping 
provided with licences in various silua- 
liOns, to an mornious amount, had been 
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the ruin of some of the most wealthy mer- 
chants in the city of London, besides fill- 
ing the eotrers of the enemy with the pro- 
duce of the sale of their cargoes. Ha 
thought the production of the Memorial 
from Heligoland might be injurious, but 
before he gave his vote . against it be 
begficd to observe, that he entirely disap- 
proved Of the whole syf torn of licensing. 

Mr. Bro?/.,h'Jrn felt that it was impossible 
to con-itlcr sep'»ratcly the imyiortant sub- 
jects of the OVdrrs in Council auii the sys- 
tert of licensiri;:’, and would tliciefore take 
th.* opp«»rttvuty of fixing that day fort- 
night, for his motion on these two ques- 
tions. He lieggrd the House in the mean 
time to hoar in it< rooollecliofi one fact 
'vhich had bc'^n disclosed in the course of 
tlio pio-’ont dis^u‘'^ion, namely, that the 
Clown, hy means ol this trafiic in licences, 
aiising out of and connected witii its traf- 
fic in Onler.s in (^>un.:i* and commercial 
piolnbiiions, was posse>,sed of the powei 
<if omfdoying for iho augmentation iT its 
iidlm nee ad lihftim, these pieces^of paper 
called licences, to any extent, and the 
value ’of that power might be easily csti- 
matetl, when his hon. friend, perhaps the 
first merchant in the kingdom, bad said 
he would not hesitate to give for one of 
them llif* enormous sum of 1.5,000/. 

Tiifc Chancrllor of the Excheejner remark- 
ed that the fact, which had been just stated 
to he of such importance, must occur in 
every case where it was thought ncce&sary 
i to carry on trade with a nation with whom 
! we wore at war, and, therefore, whether 
i it wen* more or les<! connected with the 
Onicrs in (’ounnl. it w«as clear that such 
an udv.mtHgc as that noilced, might, at 
any time, under such circumstances, be 
dcrivt'd. It was not insinuated that the 
Hoard of Trade in a single instance; had 
bci n actuated by an .mproper motive to 
favour particiiiMr iiufividuab, and in this 
instance lln. in question were Ics.s 

open to any aniniad, ver-ion upon .<uch a 
striking fact than ih^y would have been 
at aifv otlnu* peri'xl. With iT'^pect to the 
question before the Iicus<=*, it would be 
remarked, thni the lion, gonlleman who 
iiuroducefl it brought ii forward as if li^e 
whole trade of ihe country and rould 
only be, conducted by meanslif lifcuccs. 
From what he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) know of the proceedings of the 
Board of 'Fradc from daily communica- 
tions, he could assert, that there was not a 
single instance of a licence being granted 
for a trade vvhich could be earned on 
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witliout It; aM thus the whole qaesiion 
which the^ hon. and learned gentleman in 
his threatened motion, Would have to dis- 
.Ciiclh, wodld be ihis/i whether, under the 
cifcumstances, involved as we were in war 
with a krgfe portion' of the world, it was 
or Was not desfhiblo 'tfaat any trade should 
be carried on with such countries as were 
under the dominion of an enemy ? If, in- 
deed, the whole benefit resulting from 
comitihrce was to be put into the hands of 
foreigners, lis some geriilemhn seemed to 
wish, the licensing system should be dis- 
continued ; but as long as any man was 
willing that our own merchants should 
deKve their share, it ought to be persisted 
in! Notwithstanding, therefore, the au- 
thority of the greatest merchant in the 
kingdom, or perhaps in the world, the 
House would observe that they had been 
much misled^ sincq, the only principle on 
which government acted was to secure to 
the natives of England that trade by 
means of licences, the prohis of which 
without them would devolve to the hands 
of > aliens. When he said that the Board 
of Trade had granted no licences to coun- 
tries where intercourse could be maintain- 
ed withbfit them, he ought to have made 
some qualifications, since he did not mean 
to pledge himself as to a particular voy- 
age, nor did be mean to say that licences 
had not been granted fbr countries where 
it was a matter of doubt, whether the com- 
merce could or could not be conducted 
without their protection, but, generally 
speaking, they bad only been conceded in 
cases where they were absolutely requisite. 
It was by no means true, that government 

f djeavoured to keep all trade within their 
Mp ; the contrary was the fact. No 
m^rcluiu in the country Was more anxious 
than the Board of Trade to see the pe- 
rrod' arrive when all necessity for licences 
abduld be removed. He, therefore, in his 
turn begged the House, while they recol- 
lected th^ important fact stated by the 
last speaker, not to forget the satisfactory 
answer he had given to it. < 

The queHtoh wa.s then put, and the first 
motion for M^niorialof the Heligoland 
merchants wht^negatrved without a divi- 
fibri. The second motion, for a Return of 
aingj^p) Fits imported from any pons of 
tl^Pnd, since the 1st of October last, 
acquiesced in. 

li 

Frame Work The order of 

the day beio^ read for KOine into » bomhii* 
leeonthiiMf^ ^ . . 'v; , 
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Mr. rcHp^and ssid, Ae waaaniA^ 
ous to state grounds which 110 
should give Bill his Supp^Vt^'l^ .iTboBe 
who, opposed the measure 
on the necessity winch 
existed for going into a prevt6^us 0nl^ " 

If that enquiry should ^ tend to ascet^ 
tain the causes of the violation • of the 
laws, it would certainly be beneficial; but 
he wa^ ^gaigjtt it because it would 
duce delay. The great cause of Che-tlih^ 
turbi^t;^^ he considered to be the decay df 
trade. The • measures of the emperor 
of France were evidently their lAain 
causes ; and i^wSs nothing less than w,tt«- 
fully deluding the country, to hold out 
a hope that greater cujnamerdial embari^ss- 
ments, greater .seveHTy of distress, than 
the country bad hithcrto^felt, u^ere noft 
yet to be endured^ As to the disputes 
between the masters ami the workmen, he 
did not think it right to enquire intn them, 
as causes of the riots; — such enquiry -only 
tended to inflame ihe.rpinds of the work- 
ing-men, who generally concluded that 
they had rights which were infringed 
upon by the masters : apd that they were 
justifiable in retaliating violence on them fbr 
the infringement of, those supposed rights 
The terror of death, he conceived, thuugli 
it would have little effect on men ha|lf» 
tuated to guilt, would of)^rate powefllily 
on the general mind. The atrocity 
offence against which the present j^il'Wai 
intended^ was as deep as any 
against property could he ; and sU0b, hi 
his opinion, as 'called for the severest 
punishment. -Another reason for having 
recourse to the punishment of death was, 
the difficulty of detection. When crimes 
became difficult of deU*ction, the neces- 
sary and only resource was heverilyof pu- 
nishment. As to the objeertenis agaifist 
the Bill, that itwould;iilVulve person's wbta 
were within the nqt tb^ 

of it, there Was little da%er, he iiiiagHWxf, 
to'i^e appreliended from any 
rdsultbf thai kind arising 
' Sir T. Turton contended,^^t^flEt'tba !^&'il 
was not directed agaiiist^'w 
which was cornbinaiton ; if 
individual offV-tiders. He^ 
that ministers had used either the oitfiiiHry 
civil means, or the extraordinary miiivsfy 
means which they possessed, to acdwofasd 
proper advantage. The poor deluded 
people who were the objects of ihiiBtH 
were greatly to be pitied. ' They immm 
want of bread ; and any meaiure of xifae 
legtsialii^' Would not, he was 
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iMe tQpuldowothemiii^jrfiuiiiger. Tfae 
gieat evil tod the springj^^fvery minor 
evil continuance W'^ne war. 

said th^ debater on 
tri|i^,ephjOCt bad disclosed two important 
faclir;- in the first place it appeared that 
the late disturbances were caused by the 
decay of our* trade ; in the next, that a 
iarge muiiber of the inhabiunta of one 
part of the county had been almost in a 
state of insurrection. Far from thinking 
that there was any merit in the condiict of 
bis Majesty’s ministers, to h^m it appeared 
that great demerit was there to be seen. 
He thought the subject was not heated by 
the honourable House as so grave a subject 
ought to be tteated. it ought to be mt>st 
carefully looked into^ as ministers had 
brought the oountry into a situation,, to 
extricate it from which all the wisdom of 
parliament was required. He was averse 
to increasing the number of dispital pu- 
nishments. Were the laws of«Draco the 
best the world ^ad ever seen, because 
they were written in*blood ? Experience 
had proved the reverse to be the fact. 

Mr. Ellison defended ministers against 
the aspersions ot the two last speakers. 
He was afraid that there was something of 
.Ae spirit of party in the opposition made 
the Bill. He did not profess to be the 
desfimder of ministers, except as far as 
4fl|th and justice bound him; but if a 
obarge should be brought against them 
W the head of supiiieness, in not using the 
means which they possessed to put down* 
the ^ disturbances, he ready on that 

score to meet any hon. gsntleman oppo- 
site. As to the crying, puling maxims so 
much insisted upon, and the noise made 
about humanity, and he knew not what, 
ke» asked, were not the sufierers by these 
nutvagea suQicient objects for that huina- 
xity i He wished not to be considered as 
a||reemg:by any meims to the new doc-. 
Irtoet on cripiinui daw, which tended to 
on the wisdom or humanity 
of our aheestors. The law proposed, ap- 
l^red tar hhn to be dictated by huma- 
was imt like the laws of Draco to 
he vi^lOfbm blood. The dread of capital 
pmhk t ^ nt might prevent the repetition 
•f tbh.ofienco^ and if (ashed been said 
mattM he the case,) no convictions should 
take place on it,^no blood would be shed 
ki consequence of it. The conduct of 
miliistevs be thought had been perfectly 
ocvreol, as *they had done all in their 
paores to put a stop to the a? il by the 
akwas of the commoui law of dm oomhey* 
(VOL.XXZ.) 
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Mr. Cbviefi, notwittoauding what bad 
fallen from, the last speaker, was still pt 
opinion^ that ministers had means which 
were not used promptly of benefieiall^ ip 

D uelling the riots. As to the arguiuent 
educed from the terror expected tube 
produced by, the punistenent of doath« 
he had one curious fact to state to the 
House, by which they might judge what 
effect it would have. In the coui^ p( 
Cumberland, it was made a capital ofienco 
to steal leadf and. what was the const* 
quence? Why, tliat.no conviciien ever 
took place under that law, because wit- 
nesses were shocked at the disproportion 
between the crime and the punishment^ 
and would not, come forward. He was 
sorry to hear ban. gentlemen say, that no 
hope ought to be held out to the couiitr|r 
of escape from the pressure under which |t 
at present laboured. He believed that 
there existed other causes of these dis- 
turbances, besides the measures of the 
emperor of France ; and those were the 
measures of his Majesty’s ministers. He 
savy in their mistaken policy* grounds 
enough for the decay of trade ; and be 
wasrof opinion, that there were measures 
of moderation and wisdom, by .the adop- 
tion of which the country might escape 
from its present embarrassments. Mea- 
sures of moderation and wisdom were not, 
however, to^ be expected from his Majes- 
ty’s present ministers. He attributed the 
decay of trade, and the consequent ruin of 
the country, to the mistaken policy of mi- 
nisters, The sufferings of the people we*^ 
great. They were great in many paits 
of the county with which he was persoi^Ily 
acquainted ; but their forbearance WjSp 
also great. He should vote agaiDsf;|lK 
bill; because Jhe did not think it w&ild 
effect what it pretended to. 

Mr, Courtenay begged leave to adopt 
the sentiments of the hon. gentleman who 
spoke first (Mr. Lamb.") He particularly 
selected ihat hon. gentleman’s speech, not 
only for its eloquence, but because all tho 
otbe^ speakers for the Bill were oppoaera 
of tlie measures of an hoQ, and learned 
gentleman (sir S, Romilly) restive to the 
Criminal Iaws, which njj^qres Mr, C. 
was inciUied to favour. fiuV ^8 thought 
the present an atrocious cringe, Worthy of 
the very highest punishment, end should 
therefore vote for the Sill. 

The question that the Speaker db lehVe 
the chair was then put and carried ; and 
the ^puse weat iMtt a Coqimittee, on the 
ctausq en'actxhg: cspiul puidshii^iR for 
(3 1) 
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mafiejously breaking the frameS| ma- 
chinery, &c/used in making lace. 

Mr. C. fT. Wynn obseirved, that' aft the 
Rtood, it woqM appear, that a per- 
#iti tosaing an old woman’s lace cushion 
intd the fire would cbnstitdte a capital of- 
fence. He a^ked whether it was to be so 
understood ? 

The Attorney Gtncrol did not think that 
iihch an act as that instanced by his hon. 
and learned friend could be prosecuted to 
convictfbn, because the bench and the 



of the BHl wailtherely to 
nishment, thf former act oug^^id^e 
lowed up to the letter in every^|lt^ ijl 
Mr. Leigh Keck supported the c^us^ 


The Attomey^Oenetal apprehend^ that 
the object of the rioters was to preTent 
the work from going forward, and there* 
tore maintained it was of the utniost con- 
seqtihncie to check them. No iiNmnve^*' 
nienue cbuld follow from tearing a discre-'* 


jury would both be of opinion that the 
malicious ' intent to destroy that trade 
would not have been sufficiently made 
nuir: 

Sir iSl RomiUy said, thaUif the case sup- 
posed by his hon. and learned friend did 
not come within the meaning of the act, 
he conceived that it might still operate in 
a manner in which It was not intended to 
act. If an individual in a passiod should 
damage or injure one of his master’s, tools 
used in that trade, as the clause at present 
stood, such conduct would come within 
the meaning of the act. It might be that 
in such a case the law would not be exe- 
cuted, but was it for parliament to make 
laws so'eruel in their operations, that per- 
sons convicted on them were suffered to 
escCpc on that account ? He would submit 
it to the right hon. gentleman, whether it 
might not be better to alter it, by inserting 
the words any three or more combining 
maliciously to break, &t\” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought, 
if the proposition of his hon. and learned 
friend were adopted, the mischief would 
tiofljef put a stop to by this act, as tlie 
jrtl^ers at Nottingham had acted through- 
Swfewith so much system apd contrivance, 
he had no doubt bii^ if that amend- 
ment were made, they would evade the 
laWi by sending into the different cottages 
one matt only to destroy the frames. 
HorWjSTer they might regret that to which 
the iii%M of the law might by possibility 
lead;be thought they ought to proceed on 
tire estabitthed principle of comprehend- 
ing to a cetljlSinty, that which the law was 
intended t&^eet, at the risk of including 
what it wni%Ui^d^jg6i^ to include. 

Mr, Abercrondi/fi^p^Tted the amend- 
ment. V , . 

Mr. J, Smith objected "to the generality 
of the word " damaged,*^ which he thought 
might be given up, as the Bill would Iw 
completely efficient without it. 

Mr. Stmeon supported the clause fts it 
flood, and #as oropinion that the amend- 


tion to the judges. 

Sir S. Romilly declined pressing the 
amend tueat. * 

Mr. Lockhart proposed a clause for the 
ptd'pose of allowing the pVisoners who 
should be tried under-this act. the benefit 
of counsel. It was agreed tipon all hands 
that the crime wfs great ; by some it was 
represented as approaching to high treason, 
a circumstance which must expose those 
who were accused of it to the indignation 
of the community ; bu]l ;t occurred to him, 
that 'for that Tery rea'son the person to be 
tried should be afforded the privilege in- 
tended by his clause. he asked was, 
that theysbould be placed on the same foot«* 
ing with those charged with misdemeanoiH^ 
He never could finn upon what pfltidtifip 
persons tried for their lives were*#A|i^^ 
this benefit. It was stated by somc^; thatr’ 
the judge was counsel for the prisohd^J^ 
but the judge was bound to state wfiat 
made against him as well as wh^t mie^ 
for him; and therefore in that sentHIbw 
not be said to be' his counsel. In tfie'^kWe 
of PatrliJ it was stated by Mr. Serjeant 
Best, that the principle upon which coun- 
sel was refused was, that the case should 
be so clear against the prisbner as 
render counsel necessary. A third-' 
ciple stated, was, that i^lsrould occldioti 
the delay of causes. Biit neitherdf Ihefli 
.appeared to him to 
of such, refusal in 

should propose the clause stfbelfaiilidfdidir 
statedV 

Mr. C. W. WfnnseconA^^W^^r 

Mr. Secretary Ryder sfHd 
learned friend had not stated 
shew that this case differed 
cases of felony. With 
treason, it was an offence 8ui genemi%ioA 
the reason why counsel were allowed was^ 
because it might be made an engine dC 
political oppression. He quoted the 0lli 
of George the Srd, to shew '^hat for the 
protection of the woollen and Telvet ma- 
Aoiteliories/ enactments had beaii made 



nm^p^mboi. 

to that which he had propo^ ia 
thu present ^Ifnatance, and j^t no excep* 
tioQ of the naWO of that aub« 

and learned friend, 
was rejected. * 

Mr/ :Secretary JR^der pfoposed an 
amendment^ for the purpose of altering 
the preamble of the bilb so as to shew that 
it was framed to meet a particular occa* 
sion; wlucbt after some desultory con* 
▼eciatioo« was agreed to. 'He report was 
then brought up« and ordered to be taken 
into further consideration to-Piorrow. 

e 

Nottingham PEACtfBiLU.] y^r. Secre^^ 
tary Ryder moved that the House do re- 
solve Itself into a Committee of the wboie 
House, upon the BiU fi>r the more eliec- 
tual preservation of the Peace within the 
county of Nouingham» and the town and 
county of the town of Nottingham. 

Mr. C\ /r. H^nn suggested the#propriety 
of extending the provisions ol the Bill to 
any, other county where similar dis- 
turbances existed, ora>iere likely to exist. 

Mr. Leigh Keck wished that they might 
be extended to the county ol Leicester. 

- Mr. Secretary liyder observed, that the 
had been suggested hy, ahd drawn in 
| 99 unty of Nottingfiaoi, and then sent 
ilfp tO'lHm. Alter it ha 1 been revised by 
ib9 law olTiceis of ilie crown, he had sent 
ildown again to the county of Nottingham, 
ill order that he might he assured, before 
l\i|k submitted it to the House, that it had 
I^Ohfiypd the cunciJiience of tbt magis-* 
trai^ ^ that county. If any hon. mem ‘ 
ber would declaie that thui magistrates of 
the county ot Leicester, or oi any other 
county, were desirous to have the provi- 
sions of the bill extended to them, he should 
bavo no objection to move an instruction 
la tbe committee to that eflect; but it 
pMgbt not to be forgotten that those pro- 
vleions impoand a j^vy mental and bodily^ 
dnty on those whji were to execute them.* 
although certainly he 
not distinctly authorised on the sub* 
iuid ynt^no hesitation in declaring^ 
pstL of the magistrates of Leices- 
, they weie ready to execute 
W. the act; and he was 
eulig Ibat <they would do it ample jus- 
tioe. ‘ . 

Mr. hahing^on was persuaded that his 
bonu friend was completely justified io« 
jbe declaration which he bad just made. 
Tb® magisSretes of Leicestershire were 
jsever diapoaedto shrink from their duty. 
«,>bir pressed the nefiossuy 
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of extendi^ the proviiiioiif of the bill 
ioDerbysbiie, and mentioned several in# 
stances of ewtreme in that coun* 

ty. He certainly could not pledge hipin 
selr for the opinion of every individual 
magistrate in ^rby shire, but be, for 
one, would use^ all possible exertion to 
enforce the measure. 

Mr. Secietary Ryders after what he 
had heard, fell no reluctance whatever in > 
moving that it an instruction to the 
committee that.tboj^ be empowered to 
extend the providons of the bill to any 
other county in Great Britain. 

Mr. C. W. could (not see the ini- 
propriety that would attend the exten- 
tion of the bill to all the'countiea lo Great 
Britain, in wlucii the magistracy might 
deem it expedient to put the piovisions of 
it into execution. 

The ina|ruction to the Committee was 
then agi eed to. On the motion that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, 

The Chancellor of t/te Exche(juer observ- 
ed, that the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned genileinaii who bad last^spoken^ 
was orve winch, in his opinion^ might be 
attended to with advantage. 

Mr. Horner asked whether it was in* 
tended that the measure ^should he per* 
maiient or tempoiary ; and whethei there 
was any inteiiuon of extending the pro- 
visions of the bill to the counties of North 
Britain. 

The Chancellor of the Euliequer replied 
that whatever might be ulumately con- 
sidered as expedient, in the first instance 
he conceived that the measuie ought to ' 
be only tempoiary. It might be Ifisa 
to extend the provisions of the biHv^ 
Noith Biitain, but in that case it wuj^ 
be necessary to.submii them lo legal Opi- 
nions m that c^ouiitry. 

Mr. Homer agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman that the measure ought to be 
temporary. But was it meant to confine 
the operation of the bill to such outrages 
only as those lu which the necessity tor 
It ongiiiated, or to extend Jt to other 
outrages ? If there was any intention of 
extending the provisions pf the b'H to 
the counties of North ^4ain, such p 
measure would ru^oiro deliberation. In 
his opinion a separate bill would be ne- 
ces^aiy. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder remarked, that 
he had been induced, in the first iiii>tance, 
not to propose Uie extension of the pro- 
visions to all the counties of Great Bri* 
tai»i from the coAsideralion that the pro* 
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visions of yvm chiefly* if not ^)cly» 
vppUi^able to the description of disturb* 
V9ce wfiioli they weio fmaed to re** 

Iloucte then resolved itself into a 
cotnmittce f»u the biit* After discussion 
the bliii'k*) were IMied op, and the House 
baviiic b^eii re^iUmed, the Ueport was 
t)rciu^;h^ up atal Qidered to be taken into 
ponoi deration on Mowlay. 

HOUISE OF LORDS. 

Thuisduy, Febtuary 20, 
faiNcE Kk^.i.Ni'$ re!)PBctiiig 

WLtLI^o^o.v,] The Princ« He- 
geni’s Message respecting lord Welling* 
ton bavuig been read, , 

'J'he Lari of JUivirpool in rising to move 
an Addiess to Ins Royal Highness, m an* 
swer to this coo)inunu:ation, observed, 
that the first object to which he desired 
to call their lord;ihips’ attention, was, that 
the acr of conferring upon lord Welling* 
ton a higher rank m the peerage, was 
first exercise of the Prince Regent’s 
unrebiraiiied pieiogative. The ^reason 
why he adverted lo this peculiar circum- 
stance was, that, while all must be sensi- 
ble h^w well earned these honouis had 
been,—* white tin country must feel the 
bighiM satisfaction at their being confer- 
red, cuiiHidering thii foundation on which 
they resied, — and while lord Wellington 
bimseif must feel gratified at this acLnow- 
iedgincnt of bis mints, he, their lordships 
and the whole nation, might have the 
farther gratiiication of knowing, that the 
reward must derive a still brighter lustre 
from the time and manner in which it 
was given. He wished to direct their 
Ipsdships’ attention to this circumstance, 
also, as a test of the high gratification 
which his Royal Highness would always 
have in rewarding public men for public 
lervices— as a test that he regarded his 
prerogative as vested in him for such im- 
portant purposes— as a test that he never 
would feel, so thoroughly pleased at its 
exercise, aaj^ben he employed it in pay- 
ing the just mhuu of honour and applauw 
to undouhtea and distinguished merit. 
Every rlaiis in the community must f^el 
gratlhe^l, .it Mils first act of bis Royal 
Highness after the termination of the re- 
strictruns. The public must look with 
the highest satisfaction on this pi oof of 
aiit^ntiofi to one who had deserved so well 
OT his country ; while those who were 
cbgaged in the most important of puUio 
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fhitiM, would luol M «ddiaaiit4 4tiail*|| 
to their exesliofis when they saw deaaii 
and service mi faUhfiiUy rewardedow-Thb 
much he bad felt himself called lepon in 
say ; but it was not his wish 
piesentupen the services of the cartwf 
Wellington. He had. On other occasiomv 
^had opportunities of dwelling npon hm 
'merits, and endeavouring, as far as in bin 
lay, t 04 impress others with ^et deep 
settee of theiii which he himseJf enteiw 
la/iied. To enter now at any length upew 
that luhject, ^would only be an unnecci* 
sary wa«ie of their lordships’ time. Thn 
actions of the earl of Wellington spoko 
his praises with eloquence far more im* 
psesaive than any words ho could uae; 
but there were two or three consldera* 
tions connected with the ^subject wlncii 
he found it impossible to pass over in 
silence. The first was, that this honona 
hat) been conferred, and the provision to 
suppuit i^ lecommcnded, without the 
knowledge of the noble^ earl, or any com* 
muoication with hua (Hear, hear* from 
marquis Wellesley.) The second con* 
sideration was, that when the Prince lie* 
gent of Portugal conferied upon the tearl 
of Wellington the highest honour wiMk 
the crown of Portugal could bestow^ dii 
proposed to accompany this honeimwitt 
a pension of 20 .000 ciowiis. Their lonft4 
ships would recollect what the state of 
that country wa^ at the time,-— impovtM 
rished and exhausted by the inroads apd 
•wanton excesses of the enemy, and the 
exertions necesnai'y to be made for repelU 
ing the invaders. Iheir iurciships wouM 
rrraeinber, that the inhabitants of P irtui* 
gal had been compelled to appeal to the 
parliament of this country, to enable them 
to re-establish their domestic afiaus, SMid 
to provide the means of existence. Uiuier 
these circumstances, the carl of Wailing* 
ton was aware, that all the resattsMkjaf 
Portugal were pressingly required for. Re 
own inlernal purposes* anfi therefore did 
not think proper to avail himself of tUr 
provision made for him by the Priflcq 
Regent of that country. He receivod>tho 
honour conferred upon him as a maldr of 
the approbation with which SmUff 
guese government regarded bia oooAM 
but refused the emolument willr 
It wa« intended to accoaipany it, becamo 
.he thought it would be pressing too severes 
ly upon the country in its then exhausted 
condition. The third of ifaesu considanw 
lions to which he alluded was, that wheif 
the earl of Wellinghiip masaiadb oaptain 
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AglMM ^ tccttpted th« boMMsn oot gone terenougli. HehttdomilbrMr 

iMtl^ ftitjied th€ pay ustiaUy attached to eccauon observed, that in order to reweid 
tli stM^pnidii* These thiiifa be thought signal services with the least estpence to 
it. rigM Ih merition, and was sure they the country, ami the>}east injury to the 
fail of their due 'effect u))on aristocracy, a new order ought to be ere* 
the minds of their lordships. But this was ated in the constituti^, with a rank equal 
not idi : he had farther to remind them to the peerage. order ?of the mth, 
that the earl of Wellington held a charge, for instance, might be advanced to a rank 
hardly ever committed to a British sno* equal at least to that of a baron. The 
ject — a charge supporjedi upon a dignity would then be only for life ; and 

scale ofezpence, of which dieir lordships the objection as to dependence upon the 
CAuU icarcely form an adequate ooncep* crown would be at an end. The noble 
tkn.' This expence, bowever^ l^.had earl referred to three cases in our histc^ 
home out of his own private fortune, as instances of splendid, moderate, and in« 
though in circumstances but /noderate adequate provision made for individuals 
enough for supporting the rank of a gen- advanced to the peerage. The first was 
deman ; thatd'ortune, too, chiefly formed the case of thq duke of Marlborough.^ 
of the honest earnings Of severe and dis- No one could look at the splendid palace 
tinguLshed sendee. This he had stated of Blenheim without admiration of the 
Dot from any communication with the actions that could deserve so brilliant a 
noble lord, but from his own knowledge, reward, and of the munificence which bad 
The grant now proposed, therefore, was conferred it. The next was the case of 
equally due, whether regardedias the re- the late lord Nelson. There, indeed, a 
ward of splendid exertions in the service sum of 100,000/. had been given, and he 
of his country, or *as the means of defray- was far from thinking that it was too large., 
ing the expences to which the situation The third was the case of the late lord 
which he held for the benefit of the pub- Chatham, whose great talents and Olo- 
lienecessarily exposed him. In one sense, quence exerted in the public service bad 
Meed, it was a debt of honour ; in ano- justified his exaltation to the peerage. 
;Mr, it' was no less a debt of justice. — Yet lord Chatham must have strongly folt 
’^ni^need not, he trusted, occupy their the unpleasant situation in which his pos>* 
lordships’ time any longer. Here, he terity would be placed. They could have 
presumed, there could be no difference no means of supporting in a proper man- 
O^opuiioa. He wished to avoid every ner the rank to which they bad been raised 
iopic that could possibly lead to opposi- without some of the offices in the gift of 
the earl of Welliugtoffs claims* the crown. This he was sure could not 
resi^^on their own merits, independent fail to be a very disagreeable situation, 
of any political questions with which they The practice of giving peerages, witbbuf 
had no connection. That the honour eon- adequate fortunes, if carried to a gfoat 
ferred by the Prince Regent had been extent, might be fatal lo the independeb^ 
most richly earned, all must admit; and of the aristocracy. Reverting to i he pd^t 
from that, he apprehended, it followed more immediately before the House, his 
as a corollary, that they should give the lordship observed, that whatever difference 
ageans; to support it. His lordship con- of opinion there might he as to the policy 
moving an Address to the Princq of the war in Spain, there could he none 
thanking bim for the communi- with regard tothementsof lord Wellington. 
; being, as usual, an*echo to His only objection was, that his service! 
lids Sfelliage^ * had not been sufficiently rewarded. The 

Cmiimior rose, certain!}' not to noble secretary himself had stated, that 
'^fba Address, but to endeavour to lord Wellington’s fortune was but indde- 
j^rsiinde^^iheir lordships to extend the rate. Why then not grant a much larger 
IpxiK^caiilfccforal^ly. Whenever these ho- sum ? He should say, that iti addition to 
noMtW^e^llbllfefred for great and distin- the annuity, a sum of 10(>,(XK)/. should be 
gaiiMffsenriCds, they ought* to be accom- granted, that his lordship’s posterity might 
panied with a fortune, sufficient not only not be compelled to become dependants 
asr eimble the individual* to support bit^of the crown. If that should not be ac- 
di^ity, but sufficient to enable his pos- ' ceded to, he hoped, at least, that the an- 
tecity to ntaintaia it without becoming nuity should be made 6,000/. instead of 
fbpendents on the crown. Under this 2,000/. or at the very lowest that it might 
MBp m e ii o tt s- ba dioaght thbt tninistOlt had be 4,00(V» Hd could not, in point of order. 
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offer voy of these additions at present ; 
btii when the Bill came before the House, 
he should take the liberty oC moving an 
amendment. Tliere> were some words in 
the Address, however, to which he could 
not agree. The^twords were, that the 
services of lord ^^ellingtoii in Spain had 
been '' eminently beneficial to the inte- 
rests of the kingdom.*^ Though he al- 
lowed the great merits of lord Wellington 
in their utmost extent, yet he could not 
approve of words which sertned to con- 
vey an opinion favourable to the policy of 
the war in the peninsula. It was on this 
ground solely that he objected to them, 
and could not sulier the Address to pass 
without stating his disapprobation. It 
was impossible, he admitted, to speak in 
too high terms of the gallant exploit at 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; but he was by no means 
convinced that it tended much to farther 
the great object of the war. It might be 
called the key of Spain, but would it open 
the gates of Madrid ? A great object 
might have been gained, if the passes of 
the Pyrenees li.id been occupied, as 
bad once been suggested ; but whether 
this could have been done, or not, he 
really did not know. But unless we 
in concert with our allies made one 
great etVort, the continuance of the con- 
U 2 st would be a mere useless waste of 
blood and treasure. If that could not be 
done, we ought to have recourse to the ma- 
ritime system which had been so strongly 
recommended. The present system, he 
was convhiccd, could not lead to any be- 
neficial result. He would not trouble 
their lordships farther at present, as he 
might have another opportunity of de- 
livering his sentiments. 

Z'^The question on the Address was then 
put^ and carried unanimously. 

' HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday t February QO, 

Frame Work Bill.J Mr. Secretary 
Ryder moved the order of the day for the 
third read^g of the Bill for the more 
exemplary punishmentof persons destroy- 
ing or injuring any Stocking or Lace 
Frames, or othef^.maefames or engines used 
in the Frame-work Icuttted manufactory, 
or articles or goo^s in such Frames or 
Ma&ines. 

Mutchimon said, that he would be 
last man in that House to defend or 
justify the outrages against which this 
Bill had been provided } but it was a lua- 
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terial point to ascertaini before it . paaicdf 
into a law, whether it could have tho 4^^ 
sired effect of putMng a stop to .these o^ 
rages. He did not think it could; and fot 
wasTortified'in that opinion by ^ the fiMk 
declaration of the right hon- Secretary# 
who had, in introducing the Bill, protested 
^against pledging himself to the ultimate 
success of his own measure. After so 
strange^but so explicit an avoiva^ on the- 
part of the Originator of the Bill, ho 
thought it became the House to be cau«» 
tioua of adding to the pile of their penal 
laws/ one of which they only could be 
certain, (hat ct might take away mens^^ 
lives without at all restraining their df^ 
fences, fl'he law which kad been the 
professed model of thv Present Bill, mado 
the o Hence of Frame-Breaking a trails- 
sportable felony-iMtbe penalty, how«iveiy 
was departed from, and the ofience made 
a capitaU felony. The reason for this 
change did not appear. It had been said 
that under the former act no persous could 
be brought to discover. If it had been so 
diflficult to get witnesses to prosecute to 
conviction, when the oflence waa .pJily 
transportable, would it be less so pbdei||> 
the present ket, when the convictfon$ai|iif . 
fected life ? He thought rather that. 
very alteration would enhance tl»e .di]fii«r> 
culty it was intended to obviate* , 

they had not merely the authority. of i 
right hon. Secretary agaiivst his own^imki^’) 
sure — they had that of the minister^ 

•self, wjhO had expressed liis appreheilsivn# 
that this offence had not yet reachuii itd 
height— that i^ might yet proceed to an 
alarming extent, and reach perhaps 
throughout a great part of the manafac- 
taring system of the country. If 
now to be provided against w'as so; 
crease, even under the operation o| tbit- 
statute, why enact it at all 1 . .They, werenok^ 
pledged to this particular act,. . Why {nek 
look anxiously for some beUtkt^.Teinedy^:^ 
For surely gentlemen would 
that that which could do nothiiig:;Wa»l|i||( 
best possible remedy the ejase admilM 
of. What had been the immediate 
of these outrages ? Distress pefhapVii«ittii^ 
paralleled. Did not this involve -a 
sideration that bound them to raftacmipoa 
the measures that had created 4>at dis« 
tress? Why not then first inquire into the 
r causes of that distress? If they bad. been 
pursuing a system which, in its cense* 
quences, threatened the people with beg^ 
gary and want, it was their bounden duty 
to stop# and change, that system# beCbie 
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th^y*ieiitout ah act to hangup the pedple 
foi^tftrages i^to which their own^mal-ad- 
ntfhistrationhiad driven them* They had 
nh right so very keen and prompt in 
pOfltmif^’the madness which they them- 
selves might have occasioned. They had 
been called upon to be hrm— let them be 
firm in resisting the outrages of the law- 
less ; but pertinacious obstinacy in resist* 
ing the ewplaints of a distressed people^ 
was no part of that hrmnets. But ac- 
cording to their own shewing, wherO was 
the firmness in making an* inefFeoinal 
shew of power«-^in doing that which could 
do nothing ? Would this acl' do away the 
uftparaUeled distress that had provoked, 
and must conthioe to provoke, these out- 
rages? And if it did not, why not try to 
trace that distaess to its true cause, and 
remedy it at once ? Butmark 'the incon- 
sistency of ministers, who admitted and 
denied the existence and extervt of that 
distress, according as such admission 
or denial was inunt to square with 
the topic then to be disposed of. If the 
efficacy of the Orders in Council was im- 
peaclH^d, instantly this distress became 
CMpfttative commercial prosperity. The 
the enemy was anniliilated, and 
tuto^wa’s progressively prosperous ; but 
w8w tlie House was to be called upon 
, another .penal statute, and when 
bnprecedenled distresses of the peo- 
>|iilk*fwere attempted to be traced to 
natural source— >the unprecedented 
jWturs of the government — then/ indeed, 
the Oxteitt of the calamity was admitted, 
and ascribed to the wide asid heavy ope- 
ration of those Decrees which they had 
been told, the Orders in Council had ren- 
depldv altogetiier nugatory and futile. 
Cmihl' tho people think them sincere in 
their professions to relieve their pressures, 
Whien't^ey found them thus sporting with 
dufif'^dtitretsetr? An allusion had bcen^ 
ihttdwio cha^lpart of the Jewish laty which* 
ocmdiqiitped, children whovebelled against 
to be taken withoOt the 
|Nhajw4|i[C ,eity and there stoned to death 
there no obligations on the 
|lliVtdf4lie. parent? If the parents pro- 
B^giidy^ ntid, desperately consumed the 
iubsUh^ of their children, deprived them 
of thdr birth-right, and all means of living, 
were children so abused bound by all those 
Strong ties of tenderness and piety which 
coimtet those sacred relationships in ordi- 
nary life ? He, for his part, was shocked to 
jOO such total indiderence on the part ofmi- 
aiskfrsto the -suifertngsof this class of their 
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miserabta fellow subjects. In the name of 
those sufferings he called for inquiry^ iniOK, 
the causes of them. They were bound to 
kno^ what those people suffered before 
they could ascertain the amount of that 
criminality which their Idseries bad ex- 
torted, aikd which they wer# now going 
to punish with death. Was it the war ? 
or the mode of carrying on the war ? or 
were they to look at home for the lata^ 
cause— was it to be traced to a total aban^ 
donment of alV cconmny at home ? If it 
was one of those, apply the remedy to the 
source, and do not begin by unnecessarily 
cutting oil' the eatremities; After vaunt- 
ing so much about the prosperity of. the 
country, wa^thi^the comment put by mi- 
nisters upon it^ They sent out this aet 
to tell the.people of their commercial pros- 
perity —this first act of what may yet be 
followed by a bloody code-— an act that' 
professedly can neither remedy nor pre« 
vent, but hang the criminal without putting 
a stop to the crime. It was rather an in* 
auspicious act for this new administration 
to commence with. They begin their new 
government of a new sera by adding ta 
the capital crimes of the country, an 
ofience arising out of the desperation of 
unexampled distresses— this, he must say, 
was rather an unfortunate beginning at so 
prosperous an sera for so unfortunate a set 
of ministers! He asked if they had yet 
given the people one practical pledge of 
their sincerity in the cause of economical 
reform? They had been lately making 
enormous additions to their civil establish* 
ments, and since that they had again 
thrown back the Reversion Bill upon the 
discontents of the country. An hon. ge^r 
tienian (Mr. Herbert) had talked of the 
White Boy syMcm in Ireland, and said, 
that if the Irish Parliament had not re- 
sorted to those vigorous measures which 
were proposed in the present instance, 
that system might not have been put down* 
He (Mr. H.) could not help thinking this 
a most unfortunate allusion. The White 
Boys, broke out ‘ in 1 760 — at that period, 
owing to a great dearth of cattle in conse* 
qtience of a generial murrain in the north 
of Europe, cattle in Ireland brought so 
high a price, that it became an object with 
many landholders to turn their arable into 
pasture— a system that, by taking in all 
the commonage, operated in the most hard 
way upon the poor peasantry. This mo* 
duced the insurrection denominated W nite 
Boys. . . , 

Mr. Cfifps.— Mr, Speaker, I beg leave 
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to ask whether the horn gentleman is in 
order. 

The Speaker, 1 hardly Imow how to 
answer that question. If the hon. 
tieman is in order, I am at a loss to dis- 
cover how he is ao (hear, hear !) 

Mr. ffutchin$on,^^The riots of the White 
Boys were adduced as analogous to those 
of the Frame Breakers. We were told 
that the same vigour which had check- 
ed the one would now be necessary to 

f ut down the other. I answer, first, that 
admit the analogy, because both species 
of outrages originated in iniquitous griev- 
nnees and hardships; and, secondly, that 
M the White Boys were put down by re- 
dress of their grievance^, and not by the 
rigour of law, that according to the same 
analogy, yon are bound to inquire into the 
grievances of the Frame Breakers, and to 
remedy them without delay, as the most 
effectual way of putting a slop to these 
outrages. I know not, Sir, whether you 
can now perceive the applicability of my 
argument; or whether you are still at a 
loss to discover whether, in urging it, 1 am 
within the limits of order. 1 repeat, then, 
that the vigour of the law failed in putting 
down the White Boys— that it will fail in 
putting down the Frame Breakers. But 
is it meant that the one should h^; the pure 
model of the other? Would you introduce 
the pitch cap, and the other memorable 
insignia of torture, so well known in Ire- 
land, though not understood here ? Would 
you introduce them into England ? The 
White Boy code was fit only for the meri- 
dian of Barbary, as it had, indeed, been 
well described by a most intelligent writer 
on the state of Ireland. But look at this 
su^ect as you will, you are forced to the 
Clj^sideration of the cause— -are any por- 
tion of the people of England given to 
wanton riots ? was this the national eba- 
lacter ? was it the character of the manu- 
fitetufing part of the country ? were they 
not proverbially a ^ravc, plodding, quiet, 
discreet, sedate, business-involved class of 
men ? What but intolerable distress could 
drive such a class to lawless outrage ; and 
if the distf^ess was too great to be borne, 
the legislature was bound to interpose ! 
some remedy, and not hang men because 
they could not suffer beyond human na- i 
Hire. 1 have now stated my objections to 
this i^asure, and condole with the new 
minister that such should be the first act | 
oC this new sera of the flourishing slate of 
the empire. The proofs of such national ' 
prosperity were unfortunately but too 
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^ttivocal, if they were te be foaml only 
in such a meature as that which they jure 
now about to pass, or in a rupture with 
America ; or in the midst of such general 
peril, in tne alarming discootents and 
alienation of the Irish people. The man 
who can repose confidence in those mi- 
nisters who have brought' the empire to 
such a state, is not only, in my opinion* 
incapable of forming a sane /^dginent* 
but would (feserve, while he ranted about 
our national prosperity, to be hung up in 
a cage to the gaze of the starving multi- 
tudes in this country, and himself be made 
the sport of those, lipon whose miseries he 
could pass BO cruel a mockery. If the 
Bill does pass without inquiry, I trust that 
the people ef England will proceed to 
hold constitutional meetings, and resort 
to every constitutional mode of redress. 

I hope that they will at length make 
that voicft be heard within these walls 
which has had for so long a time such 
little influence upon our counsels. 

Mr. Sinclair said f— I rise. Sir, to give 
my decided support to this measure, the 
necessity of which I both acknowledge 
and lament. Though Ibr the most fwt 
disposed to^ concur, on the subject of 
pUal punishments, with an hon. and lealNi* 
ed gentleman opposite (sir S. Romilty^lr) 
whose humane and enlightened exerlnltiii 
for mitigating the rigour of the I’eijil 
Code, entitle him to the gratitude of 4is 
country, yet on the other hand, I contend* 
that cases may occur (of which 1 concefvfi 
the present to uc an instance) in whibh 
lenity to the aggressors, is cruelty to the 
injured. The first clause of this Bill| by 
which the perpetration of these outrages 
IS rendered a capital ofience, -hoti it 
is true, facilitate the detection of tne pi^ 
but will (I trust) be conducive to the pre- 
vention of similar enormities in future^ 
vhilst the second clause, wfaicbi eef^ices 
he necessity of giving early iniormatioii 
when an ootraga has been 
will powerfully second theewfi^ottl'ortiie 
magistrates i ) bring the offeiKiers^.j^ 
tice. When the punishment of detlh^lkMi 
long subsisted against a particiyar ermej^ 
t may perhaps be viewed with hiss teUTcIf 
by oflenders, as the nature of th? erime 
and that of the penalty attached to ^ are 
equally familfar to their minds; but whoa 
it is for the first time enacted agmioet an 
offence, to which a slighter punisbasewt 
was attached before, h canflot, 1 thiiilc, 
ail to deter many persons from engaging 
at all in the crime, and recall many others 
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to ft ffftme of whftt they owe to tbemseifes 
and to their familtes* We need not be 
ftiraid of the judgment of posterity on the 
mibjeet of this law. Whilst they depre- 
cate its ngour> they will aekidiwledge'iu 
necessity ; and only consider it as a tem- 
porary remedy for a temporary evil, ani- 
ingt 1 trust, frorm temporary causey.— Sir, 
1 should have thought tliat the candid and 
perspicu^s statement of the right hon. 
Secretary on a former occafion, corrobo- 
rated as it was hy the members for the 
town and county of Nottingham, would 
have prevented any insinuations from 
being thrown out, that ihs government 
bad acted with supineness or inactivity. 
To such insinuations an honourable con- 
trait aflbrded by the manly and impar- 
tial declaration^f the member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread,) that in his opinion no- 
thing had been left untried.— Sir, the pro 
tracted continuance of these disturbances 
does not prove any remisaness cm the part 
of the government, but aggravates the 
criminality of the *o41cnders. From.tlie 
secrecy with which their attacks were 
planned, the celerity with which they 
were executed, add the suddenness with 
which they were renewed 'in quarters 
where' they least werd expected, I cannot 
help infei ring that their misconduct was 
owing to the momentary impulse of 
dittness 01 irritation, but to a premeditated 
phm of systematic aggression, which cer- 
Iftinly retideied vigilance and energy on 
|l>e part of the government doubly neces- 
sary, but must also in many instances have 
rendered them iiietiectual.'^Sir,! sincerely 
hope that the complete lestoration of tran- 
quillity may render it unnecessary to have 
recourse to the provisions of this act; but, 
on the other hand, 1 trust, that if a conti- 
nuance of these disturbances should rendei 
it expedient, they will be enforced with 
vigour, and attended with success. With 
VftganI, Sir, to what fell from the hon! 
gcnltojmun who spoke last, if I had* entered 
the House in the middle of his speech, f 
sImuKI have supposed that we were dis 
.Utudug the state of the nation — a topic to 
which his arguments had a much more 
iimwediftte reference than to the question 
now under consideration. 1 shall not pre- 
tend to comment upon such extraneous 
observaiions.— WheQ*ihe motion of which 
nn hon. baronet has given notice for an in-, 
quiry into the State of the Nation, is 
brought forward, 1 have no doubt that most 
of these arguments will be repeated, and 
many of them, 1 trust, satisfactorily refuted. 
(VOL. XXI.) 
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Mr* HrpkrtMiid, that he did notJre<tom- 
mend the mode of punishment adopted in 
Itelftiid ftgaiitit insurgents here, but gene- 
rally the necessity of having recourse to a 
capual enactment. 

Sir A. Piggott couid npt refrain, in this 
last stage of the Bill, front i;epea|ling bis 
objections to it, being satisfied that it was 
a measure calculated to mislead the pub- 
lic, and at the same time to operate as gfi 
check upon the outrages sought to be 
corrected. could not forbear express-, 
ing his astonishment that such acts a.s baa 
lately been carried on for a series of 
months with immunity bad not called out 
the inquisitorial power of that House, but 
that, instead of such an inquiry, an act 
should be intrqdTuced, which was calqu« 
iated for nothing but to mislead tlie pub- 
lic. If such acts as those sought to be 
provided against, could be carried on 
without detection, what did the present 
Bill do to deter from the commission of 
them ? Increasing the degree of punish- 
ment only tended to add to the motives 
which now prevailed in favour of/:oncea!- 
ment, §nd to increase tlie reluctance to 
give testimony. Did they not, however, 
by the present Bill, furnish motives even 
tor the commisMou of another crime of a 
still deeper dye ? Did they not furnish 
persons already so well disciplined in the 
arts of concealment with a Iresh motive* 
if detection could not otherwise be se- 
cured, to cut ofl’ the evidence against 
them ? If in any one ioaiance such aq 
occurrence as this weie to take place, 
must the House not feel that they had 
aggravated, instead of curing the evil ? 

Mr. Secretary ilyder did not conceive 
it necessary to repeat over and over again, 
the reasons which urged him to the adop- 
tion ol this measure. If he had, however, 
done so, he should only be following the 
example of his hon. and learned friend 
who had just sat down. He lecommend- 
ed this Bill to the legislature, not in the 
certainty, but in the hope of putting down 
the disturbances in Nottinghamshire, and 
to slfew the country that every legislative 
means were used, before recourse should 
be taken to measures of greater severity. 
He was quite confident that the suffrage 
of the people would be with this BiU. 

The Bill was then read a third lime and 
passed. 

Local Militia Bill.] On the order 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Local Militia Bill, ' 

K) 
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Lord A, Hamilion said, he tboaghi that 
the inconsistency of conduct in the House 
on the subject of balloti was a matter of 
very serious regret. The ballot was^ow 
the only source resorted to for su|)plying 
the military force of the country, whereas 
ft bad been gynerally declared in that 
House, within these few years, to be a 
system which was wholly unfit to be 
persevered in. Such an i neons isiency as 
this, he Was afraid, would seem to justify 
the suspicion, that the members of that 
House Were not sufficiently alive to the 
interests of that part of the community, 
who were more peculiarly exposed to the 
burden of hailou There was another ob- 
jection, which struck h^m with peculiar 
force on perusing the. present Bill. Not 
only were persons belonging to the Local 
Militia, who were guilty of ofTences, 
liable to the usual punishments inflicted 
in such cases, but they were to be liable 
to the punishment of being continued in 
the Local IVlilitia beyond the stipulated 
period of their service ; not only so, but 
even to be sent into the line, and there to 
be kept, for an unlimited period of service. 
The noble lord apprehended, if thi.s clause 
was to be allowed to continue in the Bill, 
it would be far from palatable with the 
public. Imprisonment too, his lordship 
observed, was to be inflicted by (his Bill, 
tlot as a punishment, but before trial for 
any supposed ofience. Thi.s was such a 
inixture of military law as he couhl not 
think of countenancing in such a Bill as 
the present. There was also a large fine 
of \5l. a man on the county, for every 
man not raised. These were all clauses 
which appeared to him to be highly ob- 
jectionable, and wdiicU rendered the Bill 
totally unfit to puss tlie House in its pre- 
sent stale. He might be told, perhaps, 
that the commiltee was the proper place 
tQ Itave these olijections remedied. It 
surely was so; but he did not conceive he 
should have done his duty, hud he not no- 
ticed them in ihe present .'Uage ol the Bill. 
If Ihib right hon. gentleman ^llould persist 
ill carrying the Bill through in its present 
state, he would take another opportunity 
of slating his objections more in detail. 

> Mr. W hiifrread agreed in ilnnking that 
there weie many objectionable clauses in 
the present Bill, hut he did not agree in 
all the ohjtjciions stated by his noble 
friend. Wiiat \w particularly objected to 
was an alteration m iho pre.-sent system of 
the Local Militia. The noble lord who 
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originally proposed thatmeasure, proposed 
it as a measure by which the whole male 
population of the country might be gra* 
dually trained. Hie greater part of the 
Local Militia now embodied had already 
served three years, and would therefore 
fall to be disbanded in the course of the 
, following year, the men ilot being capa- 
ble, by the present law, of continuing 
einbodfed more than four The 

pre.seni Bill,* however, proposed, that on 
an understanding taking place between 
the commandant and the men, a certain 
proportion of the present Local Militia 
might be confinueef Thus, then, was the 
plan of proceeding in a series, and of 
training the w^hole population of the coun- 
try by dt*grees, to be abandoned. In his 
opinion the first plan had* been found 
be a good one, and ought to be continued, 
and the clause in the present Bill, intro- 
ducing the change to which he had al- 
luded, ought to be rejected. 

Mr. Secretary B.yder agreed that the 
altoration allude i tb by (he hon. gentle- 
man was a deviaiion from the originrd 
plan of (he Local Militia, in as far as it 
was to that extiMit a (levialioh from the 
system of iSallot, which was the corner 
stone on which the Local Militia systeOfi 
built. Tlie acceptance of the Vofoh* 
tary service of .such corps as chose to ofl'er 
themselves, a thing which was permitted 
under the original Bill, was also, so far, a ' 
deviation tiuin that system. He was of 
'opinion, however, that the alteration noW 
proposed was an'improvemeni, for several 
reasons : first, ibwould produce a much more 
efficient force; again, relieve the coun- 
try from a great iiiconven»ence and bur- 
den, as it would prevent the necessity of 
calling persons away from their avocations 
in liusbandry, &c. diiiiiig the harvest; 
;ind, in an economical point of view, it 
would cause a great saving to an aniouiit 
of not less than l(>0,Oi)()I. a-year. 

Lor^i A. Hximdion explained by stating, 
that Ife had not said that the .system of 
ballot ought to be laid aside ‘alioget|icr» 
but that he regretted the inconsi&teocy^jif 
the H-mse on ihi.s subj-ct. 

Mr. N, iJatven paid a compliment' to the 
framer <d' the present B II, which wasS com- 
plete and intelligibly in all its parts, and 
was not, like too many Bills, framed, as it 
►were, wiih no other object than to be- 
wilder and perplex. 

The Bill was then read a second time*', 
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Friday y Pthruary 22. 

’ Prince Regent’s Message respecting 
Lord Wellington.] The H^use having 
resoked itself into a Committee of the 
whole House to take into consideration his 
royal highness, the Prince ftegenl’s Mes- 
sage of Tuesday last, [see p. 8^1^.] 

The Chancellor qftfte Exeftequer ac^flresAed 
the Cbairffran to the following effect ; Mr. 
Lushipgton ; I cannot think that it will be 
necessary for me to trouble the committee 
with many observations in order to induce 
them to give their mo.<^ cordial consent to 
the Resolution which 1 shall hav^ the ho- 
nour to propose, in conformity to tl^e 
gracious Message of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent. It is^ indeed, impossible 
that the Housed Commons should fail to 
recollect, or that the nation at large should 
fail duly to appreciate the various great 
and distinguished services wl^ch have 
marked the brilliant career of' my loid 
Wellington in the teiysc of the late cam- 
paigns in Spain and Portugal. Although 
dillerences of opinion may exi.st with re- 
spect to the expediency and policy of the 
efforts which Great Britain has been, and 
is now making in the«pen insula, nltiiough 
different views may be entertained of the 
wisdom of their etlbrts, I am perMiaded. 
Sir, that those differences of opinion, and 
those diRerent views, will form no ground 
of dissent from the present motion. 1'he 
question before us is, w hether tl»e oftjcer. 
selected iu the first instaine by lii.s Ma- 
jesty, and subsequently confirmed by his 
royal highness the Prince^legent, to di- 
rect the military operations in the penin- 
sula, has, or has not conducted himself with 
such di6iingui.shed zeal, and sur h consum- 
mate professional ability, an while it does 
infinite honour to himself, does infinite 
honour to the country, whose armies he 
was appointed to command ? Sir, the im' 
presfion of the House on this subject is evi 
dent ; and, under such an impres/ion, I 
fee) that it would be a gratuitous trespass 
oa their timer, to enter into any detail of 
those various achievements of the gallant 
earl, which have on former occasions re- 
ceived the distinct and repealed approba- 
tion of parliament. The circumstances 
under which his royal highness the Prince 
Regent has, for the last twelve months,^ 
exercised the royal authority, have pre-* 
vented him an earlier period from ade- 
quately marking the high sense which be 
entertained of the merits of that distin- 


guished genera). Mis Royal Highness, 
however, has availed himtielf qf the first 
opportunity qf conferring on lord Welling*' 
ton the fionours which ^re so justly hisdoe. 
It is^ singular coincidence, that as the ser- 
vices of the gallant earl were t)ie latest 
object of reward to the royal authority, 
which for the last year has been in abey- 
ance, so they are the first object of rejuvard 
to the illustrious personage who has ||f- 
sumed the unrestricted exercise of that au« 
thority . Our own conviction of the meritl 
of lord Wellingion is well known. But 
the committee will observe that Great Bri- 
tain does not stand single, in the opinion 
which she entertains of his desei ts. Itiey 
have been the uniform theme of the ap- 
plause of our allitis, an applause p^puliariy 
manifested at the close of the last distill* 
giiished operation in which lord WelJingf 
ton w as engaged ; for when the tidings pjf 
that gn^at victory reached the Spanish 
government, they marked their sense of 
Its value by a signal and honourable stamp 
of their high approbation. To the merit 
of this service iiuleed, the recent dis- 
patches of the enemy themselves alforS 
ample testimony. Those dispatches de* 
dare that the occurrence appears incom- 
prehensible. In the first instance, the 
French general speaks of the great iiiipoN 
lance of the fortress of Ciudad Rodngo, 
and boasts of the preparations which hq 
has made to relieve it, holding out to his 
master expectations of the most glorious 
result to the French arms. But when hq 
subserpiently learns that this for(ress,which 
he had calculated that it would take nine 
or leii days to subdue, was reduced in as 
many minutes, astonishment and dismay 
take the place of confidence and elation.-— 
Sir, I am convinced that the coinmittee wHI 
unanimously agree with me, that we havq 
but one duty to perform on the present 
occasion, and that is, to adopt the recom- 
mendation of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, with respect to the proposed grant 
to the earl of Wellington, for the purpose 
of enabling him to support the dignity 
which has been so richly earned, and so 
promptly conferred. I therefore move# 
That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, That the annual sum of 2,0004 
net, be granted to his Majesty out m 
the consolidated fund of Great Britain^ 
to enable his Majesty to grant the said 
annuity to general the ean of Welling- 
ton, in addition to the annuity already 
granted by parliament to the earl, 
subject to the same limitations as con- 
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tained in that grant, in consideration of 
the eminent and signal ser?ices performed 
by him in the course of a long series of 
distinguished exploits in the campaigns in 
Spain and Portugal.'^ ' 

Mr. Whitshed Keene. — Sir, I do not rise 
to oppose the right hon. gentlcinan^s mo- 
tion as 1 agree- to its principle, but as I 
am not satisfied with the manner it is 
proposed to carry it into eflect, I beg 
leave to trouble the committee with the 
reasons of my disagreement. It is well 
known that the commanders of armies 
under all governments possess the means 
of enriching themselves various modes, 
which attend the power of the sword, and 
we are not without examples of this power 
having been eficctnally exercised both in 
this island and on the continent by British 
commanders. In the East, where this illus- 
trious soldier began his active military 
career, where power peculiarly afibrds 
those means, he was invested with high 
command. During a scries of successful 
and glorious achievementsS which afforded 
him opportunities of enriching himself ac- 
cording to the usage of India, it is well 
known he did not yield to such tempta- 
tions, but made the service of his country 
and his own fair fame his only objects. 
The acknowledgments of the people of 
those countries, and the sentiments of the 
armies he commanded, bear unequivocal 
testimony to his conduct. What has been 
his conduct since he has been employed in 
Europe ? In the first of the four years 
of oiir military operations in the penin- 
.sula, by the most brilliant achievements he 
acquired the thanks of this House, and the 
graiiiiuie of his country, and had he not 
been disturhid by an incon>prehensible 
jumble of commanders, those aclneverm nts 
would have been as profitable to fns coun- 
try as they were glorious to him'>elf, 
^ring the last three campaigns, being 
freed from such impediments, he has raised 
the military character of Great Britain to 
stand foremost in Europe, having by skil- 
ful combinations and bold manoeuvres, 
baffled and defeated the most boasted ge- 
nerals and the best armies of France. 
During this career the same disinterested- 
ness has marked his, conduct. The crown 
of Portugal appointed him its captain ge- 
nera^ and placed him in the Regency. The 
governing power of Spain gave him high 
rank in their armies j both these countries 
desired that he would accept the large emo- 
luments attached to those situations. He 
refused those amoiuments from both those 
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governments ; he disdained to receive any 
but from his own, when at the same time 
he drew on his private fortune, to supply 
the deficiency of his Bndsb appointment, 
to s'upport Che. expensive hospitality, &c. 
becoming in his situation. His claims on 
I the justice and liberality of this House 
[.do not end here. This House well knows 
the enormous unavoidable cxpcnce inse* 
parablet from the Commissariat„4)epart- 
ment attached to a British army serving 
abroad. It is also well known, that enor* 
mous fortunes have been accumulated (per- 
haps in some instances faiily) by con* 
tractors fpr its»varioas necessary supplies. 
It is known that lord Welliiigloii has now 
under his command the I’-irgest Brilisli 
force (taken in all its brancbc«) that ever 
wa« employed in one service out of Great 
Britain. But perhaps it is not known that 
this illustrious soldier, in addition to his 
military l^UMits,i8 a most able commissary 
general ; tfind w'hile he forms and dire* is 
those combinations and movements so 
glorious to bis countsy*^nd himself, super- 
intends and controls die measures for sup- 
plying his army. The same military 
skill by whicdi'be deffcaU ibe. encmy'8 
tactics in the' day of battle, enables bim in 
most cases to foresde their measures, and 
anticipate the y;oints and the times where 
supplies will be wanted. His own pure 
spirit, incessantly exerted, pervades all the 
branches of this department, and prevents 
the abuses to which it may be subject. This 
•House hrfs seen by the freciuent regulations 
introduced into i*”, the difficulties aiterid- 
iiig the establishment of order and seitlmg 
accounts of this expenditure. There is 
ctvery reason to expect that what is incur- 
red uinler liis coiiiroul, will fie attendeil 
with an cccono.ny hitfieiLo unknown in 
that line, and at the same lime will be vso 
sirnplitied as to require no delay in going 
through the accounts. The House will be 
able by comparing the relative expendi- 
tures under hia command in this army, 
with those of former armies, to determine 
the degree of oMigation which his coun- 
try has to him in point of cecononiy. ' It 
is on these grounds, Mr. Chairman, that I 
cannot avoid expressing regret al^ ihe ina- 
dequacy of what the right hon. gentleman 
priiposcs. But If in some degree, console 
myself, from the persuasion, that if Divine 
JProvidence shall pn serve a life, of which 
he is loo prodigal, his further services will 
so force themselves on this House, as to 
oblige it to compensate the narrowness of 
the present proposed vote. 
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Mr. Fremantle declared, that he had of any man ; but roaiks of disapprobation 

seldom experienced an occasion in which were no proof of the fallacy of his states 
the discharge of his public duty corres- meats. Let. the committee recollect the 
ponded completely with the gratifica* force which lord Wellington had com* 

tifin of his private feeling. 'Fhe conduct maitded. In the first place, 54.000 Eng* 

of the gallant earl who was the subject of lish troops of the line, and 30,000 regular 
the motion had always been most exem- Portuguese troops in British pay, and 
plary ; but in the present instance he was! said to be equal in. discipline, making in 
peisuaJed that there would not be a dis-** the whole 84,000 troops of the line. To 
si'tHiiigjKmce in the committee* ^hede- thc*;e were afterwards added 30,000 mqre 
.sert of lora Wellington was acknowledged regular Portuguese troops in British pay* 
by the whole world. It was <juite unne- making above ^ 1 10,000 troops of the line, 
cessary to go into a detail of hts manifold It had also been stated that the Portugueso 
services. He had been a soldier from his government maintained 10,000 troops, 
earliest youth, and hid coujtlry hud ever being in the whole above 120,000 regular 
di?rived the greatest benefits from his exer- soldiers. To these were likewise to be 
lions. It was^not merely by strict dised- adiied the Portuguese militia, consisting 
pline that he was enabled to secure the of 80,000 men* forming the grand ag* 
s«lf-clpv(»tioii qf his soldiers, it was by his gregate of an army of above 200,000 
attention to their wants, and by his kind men. It must also he recollected that 
and condescending conduct towards them, the nrdinanza of Portugal amounted 
Invariably persevering and :sealous, lord to l5>0fX) men. Under such circum* 
Wellington never allowed persoQal conve- stances, and with such a force at his com* 
nience or advantage to tempt him from mautl, he was really at a loss to conceive, 
the line of his pubiTcfduty. When to fight how lord Wellington could justly be en- 
was necessary, he bravely fought ; but titled to the praises bestowed ugon hin^ 
he never permitied any artful or alFected by the fl ight bon. gentleman. Did the 
demonstration of the enemy to induce him committee recollect the entrance into Por- 
to lead Ills army into a contest, the conse- tugai of general Massena with 60,000 men, 
quences of which he cBuld not clearly an- who advanced 300 miles in an enemy's 
ttcipate. It wa-j usole.ss, however, to di- country, the most difficult and inaccessible 
lato on the merits of this distinguished ge- in the world, who maintained their ground 
neral ; and he should therefore content for such a considerable period of time; 
.himself with expressing his most cordial whom famine alone compelled to retreat* 
concurrence in the motion. and who, when they did retreat, although * 

S\r F, BurdtU said, that although he they retired in the face of a superior army, 
was the last man who would oppose any and through an hostile population, lost no 
proper remuneration to those from whose single advantage, but maintained them* 
exertions the country had derived benefit, selves unbroken and untouched ^ Was 
yet he could not agree to (he motion on there much cause of triumph on that oc- 
thc grounds upon which it was attempted cusion ? And in the present campaign 
to be supported. He allowed that he, as what had been obtained ? Ciudad Rod* 
well as the House at large, w'rs a very in> ligo! He had been informed by mili- 
competenl judge of the merits of a mi!i- tary men, that this was a fortreps which 
tary commander, more eafiecially in the any army preponderating at the moment 
comparative ignorance of the facts under j must inevnubly reduce; that the out- 
which he necessarily laboured; b(it from works wer-^ of little avail, and that it re- 
all he did know from the army lisi^ and quirrd a garrison of 4,000 men. The 
from the estimates on the table, it appear- garrison wtiich it contained, however* 
ed to him that lord Wellington had under when*atia<‘ked hy the British, did notex* 
hfs command a very larye force. Now rci-d l,5(K,Mn number. The place was asi-’ 
he had always understood that the merit vaulted by 12,000 troops, and as a proof 
of a military commander consisted in the of its weakness lord Wellington himself 
being able to aocompti.sh a great object said ih bis dispatches, that the feint, 
with inadequate means. In his opinion, i which was not meant actually to operate, 
it was impossible to conceive less done (.had really succeeded in taking the place, 
with such ample means than that which near!) Gentlemen cried ‘'Hear, 

lord Wellington had achieved [Lnighter, heai !*' What he had stated niight shew 
and cries of hear, hear I ) He had no wish valour in the troops ; but it was a strong 
to detract from the well-earned reputation proof of the weakness of the place. To 

2 
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lay luch stress on a victory like that 
to ring the bells and (ire the guns for 
it was to shew the country to be in a 
most fallen and degraded situation. In 
another quarter the French had achieved 
oemiderable advantages. Suchet had 
conquered Tarragona^ Murviedroj Valen- 
cia and other important piaceSj and in the 
course of ihe campaign, had sent to France 
47»p00 prisoners, incTodiiig 2,000 ofiicers, 
among whom were Blake and some of the 
most distinguished individuals in the 
Spanish army. Badajos, ndtwithstanding 
the evident anxiety of the British general 
to relieve it, had fallen. In the attempt to 
snecour that place, men had been 

lost at the battle of Albuera •— (Hear, 
hear!) He presumed that his statement 
was an exaggeration. — (Hear, hear!) 
At any rate lord Wellington had been 
compelled to retreat. And yet of how 
mach greater importance was Bada- 
jos than Ciudad Rodrigo ! ' The former 
only 120 miles from Lisbon, and the ac- 
cess to that city easy and unmolested; the 
latter 3^0 miles distant from it, and the 
approach guarded by formidable passes. 
Ba^ajos, however, had been left to its fate 
by lord Wellington, and we ought to ba- 
lance accounts with him. A pension of 
2,000l had been conferred upon him be- 
fore the loss of that important place, but it 
had not been withdrawn since the loss. 
The joy manifested on the reduction of 
Oludad Rodrigo, was for the purpose of 
public delusion ; but even had that 
fortress been o( much greater importance, 
he thought few would contend that its re- 
duetton would materially influence the final 
issue of the war in Spam, in the mean 
while if ihe people of England vi'ere to 
puy so dearly fdr such :ul vantages, as 
they were termed, the sooner that war was 
over the better. He was decidedly hostile 
Ur the war, as a cheat upon the country, 
professing as it did to be for other objects, 
while ft really went to support bigotry 
and despotism. There was one fact 
which, in his opinion, was decinive with 
respect to tile probable termination of the 
contest. It was notorious, that wheYever 
(he English had power in Spain, the |nqui- 
sUion was established ; wherever the 
French had power, that detestabit institn* 
tieii existed no longer. Was that the 
Unefof liberty which Englishmen were 
calieif upon to maintain with their blood 
ahd treasure ? He bad already described 
w^at in bis opinion would be sufficient 
gfounds for rejecting the motion; but his 
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strongest and most insuperable objection 
remained behind*— the state of the people 
of England. Driven to desperation ^by 
the oppressiveness of the taxes, and' the 
general stagiiation of trade, was this a sea* 
son for loading them with additional bur* 
dens ? In his opinion it would be most 
indefensible to grant such a jmm from the 
public revenue, at a moment when the 
situation of the empire had forced itself 
on the considf>tratlon of parliar^fent ; and 
when parliament had been able to devise 
no better means of counteracting the 
effects of hunger and despair, than by 
increasing the^num^er of capital punish- 
ments. The people called for relief, and 
parliament had given them a halter. 
Far- better would the money which 
was now moved for be applied in the 
alleviation of those distreWs; :^nd ho 
had hoped that, before parliament had 
consented to hang men forofiences prompt- 
ed by necessity, it would have at least 
inquired into the mode of preventing 
a recurrence of sucitenents. In the pre- 
sent state of the country, therelore. he 
could by no means agree to the motion ; 
but if the reverse of this melancholy 
picture were true he should still object to 
it. If the hope which existed with re-* 
spcct to the issue of the contest in the 
peninsula were as flattering, as in his opi- 
nion the despondency was just — if ihe 
achievements dwelt upon with such empha- 
sis had been as great as in his opinioQ 
.they w'ere unimportant — if the slate of the 
country was as flourishing as it was de- 
pressed, and, in his opinion, almost hope- 
less— still he should oppose the motion, 
while government po.^sessed other funds 
from which the grant might with more 
propriety be derived— funds from which 
pensions and allowances were issued unfit 
to meet the public eye. At least, until 
those funds were expended, and not even 
ihen, would he consent, for such a purpose, 
todraw upon the already exhausted pockets 
of th^ people. The object of the grant 
was to confer additional splendour on Iprd 
Wellington. If this splendour were trans- 
parent as well as brilliant, if the situation 
of the country could be seen through it, 
what a mass of human misery would it dis- 
close ! 

Mr. Canning declared, that had he an- 
^ ticipated any possible difference of opi- 
nion on the motion before the committee, 
it would have been on the amount of the 
grant, which, in compliance with the gra- 
cious message of the Prince Regent, it 
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was proposed to make to the noble and tended, that if ibis were made at 

gallant earl who was the just object of all, it ought to i»ad«'iWt of those funda 
his Koyal Highness's favour and recom- which, according to him, ^vernment 
meiidation. In this view of |he subject, hath abused. Was it ao? Were these 
had the suggestion of an hon. gentleman funds proper subjecU of* the jealousy and 
(Mr. Whitshed Keene) to increase the suspicion of parliament? Were they 
grant, been reduced to a formal proposi- lavished on persons without merit or pre- 
tion, he should certainly have voted for *1 tensions? If so, lie, for one, would not 
it, had he not been withheld bv ^he wish agree that out of those funds such a ojan 
that sutti> question should ijass the House as lord Wellington should be rewarded : 
with unanimity. But ically fisnthe spe- he, for one, would not agree that the 
cies of dissent which the lion, baronet baseness of thft purpose to which (accord* 
hacl adopted, lie confessed thatf he was ing to the hon. baronet) they had hidierto 
wholly unprepared. He did not pretend *becn applied, should be ennobled by such 
any more than the Son, Laroitet to be a dignified appropriation of thein.«-^The 
capable of judging with the skill of^a next subject on which the hon. baronet 
tactician the (Conduct of military men and had indulged tlic House with his opiniOD, 
military measures; but it Was impossible was the merit *of Suchet. The hon. 
for any man, however ignorant of mili- ronet, after having (let it be observed) 
tary alrairs, to look at what had been, and disclaimed any military skill or know* 
what was — to consider the former and ledge, had placed Sue het in a much higher 
the present state of the peninsi|la — tore- rank as a general than lord Wellington; 
collect the existing feelings of the coun- and had blaaone<l out, with great apparent 
try, and those feeUn^s when that eminent satisfaction, deeds, which, as he said, had 
and distinguished commander, lord Wei- extorted the applause and admiration of 
Jfngton, was appointed to direct iheener- mankind. In answer to all this. It would 
gies of the Brili^h army — vvithout paying be sufficient for him to observe, that 
him that homage of applause which his Sochet's military skill was not the sub* 
unrivalled talents and unwearied exertions ject of the present motion. As lie was 
so loudly dernHiuied. Lillie would the not yet aware that it was the lolentioa 
observaimns of the hon. baronet avail in of tht hon. baronet to move an amend- 
persuading Knghshmou not lu reward one ment to omit the name of Wellington^ 
who hud coninbuied so c'^sentially to the and insert that of Suchet, be would ab* 
advantage and to the h«>nour of the ein- stain from further observation on the sob* 
pire — Tiic hon. baronet had introduced jecl; assuring the hon baronet, however, 
into his speech soveial topics, on which, that whenever he chose to bring forward 
although he (Mr. C.) owned tliat they such a proposition, be was prepared lo 
\tere but remotely conndTited with the meet him ; and disclaiming all ungenerous 
question, the House would perhaps per- solicitude to diminish the deserved tt* 
mit him to touch. He would begin with putaiion even of an enemy.— Generally, 
the alhisiorf of the hon. baronet to the liowever, the bon. baronet characterised 
distresses of the manufacturors, ''Good the exertions, of the noble and gallant 
God !'* exclaimed Mr. Canning, let the earl, as unworthy of the rewards which a 
stale of commerce and manuftictures be grateful country was anxious to bestow 
wh^t they may, and no man laments iho«j upon him ; and he particularly described 
depression which they siilfer move than the immediate achievement in which the 
myself, is this a period when Englishmen present question originated, as unim- 
are to be advised— not to purchase* mili- portant and unavailing. He (Mr. Caa* 
tary glory, for that is already our own— ning) looked upon that great man in 
but to abstain from expressing gratitude a very diflerent light. He considvit* 
for such services as lord Wellington has ed^ him as a pre-eminently able .and 
pel formed, because, forsooth ! there is sut^ssful commander. Let the com* 
a class of the community whose distresses mittee recollect that lord Wcilmgton 
we pity — wliose distresses w'c would most was sent out to save Portugal, at a moment 
willingly relieve — but whose distresses, when Portugal was in extreme dHris:er, 
I believe from my soul, would be infi- j and that at the present moment there wai 
nil' !y aggravated, if, by lisUMiiiig to the j no question with respect to her; safety, 
fiuggc'tuins of the hon. baronet we were Let the committee recollect, that when 
to. consent to degrade the national cha- lord Wellington was sent out to endea- 
racter.' — The hon. baronet had next con- vour to save J^ortugal, he was empowered 
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after that first service to extend his exer« 
tions to Spain, then in a stite approaching 
to desperation, and that after having per* 
formed that first service in Portugal,# the 
noble and gallant lord did extend, and 
successfully extend, his operations to 
Spain. To the one country he had given 
salvation— -to the other hope. When 
such homage had been paid to this dis- 
tinguished individual by the countries 
which he had so essentially assisted, was 
it becoming in his own colintry to doubt 
his desert ? For his part, he could not 
persuade himself that there was a second 
man in the House of 'Commons, who, 
when he saw that the ‘first act of those pre* 
rogatives which had laiihdoruiant so long, 
(how properly he would ftot now argue) 
was to mark with distinguished honour 
the individual whom, by a singular and 
illustrious coincidence, it was the last act 
of those prerogatives to mark with dis> 
tinguished honour, would hesitate to hail 
with joy the opportunity afforded him of 
sharing in that general sentiment of ap- 
plause and gratitude which pervaded the 
whole community. The hon. baronet 
grudged the noble and gallant earl the 
paltry sum of 2,000/. per annum. Far 
aifierent was the conduct of the countries 
who had the most immediate means of 
ascertaining his merits. In addition to 
the title of Conde de Vimiera granted him 
in Portugal, was a revenue of 5,000/. a 
year. As . captain-general of Spain, lord 
Wellington had a salary offered to him of 
5,000/. a year ; and as marshal of Portu- 
gal, 7,0(K)/. a year. These sums, amount- 
ing to 17,000/. a year, were granted for 
services by the foreign countries in which 
:ihose services had been performed* It 
was proposed to give him 2,000/. a year, 
in hit own country, and the hon, baronet 
lifted up his hands and eyes at such a 
gross violation of public economy ! These 
rewards, however, offered by foreign gra- 
titude, were declined by the distinguished 
person on whom they were bestowed. 

" No,'^ said that truly noble lord, in 
the present situation of Spain and Portugal 
I will not receive these rewards. 1 have 
only done my duty to my country; and 
to my country alone I will look for re- 
compimse.'’ (Hear, hear !) The bon. 
bar^t, it seemed, knew the interests of 
%iain and Portugal better than those? 
countries did themselves. The hon. 
^■{Iiaronet contended that the one had pur- 
chased her salvation* and the other her 
hopes, at too dear a rate : he was appre- 


hensive that opr allies were ranniiijkth^ 
with joy, add was solicitous to cwmi 
their exuberant feeling, and to she!^ tbism 
thsp. they had not the just grounds for 
exultation oV which they fondfy imagint^ 
themselves to be possessed, by endeavour- 
ing to persuade the economical parliament 
f of Great Britain — the legislators of this 
mighty empire— that the services of lord 
Wellington were not worth a 

year! The lion, baronet had takeirUn 
opportunity, not perfectly in order, 
going into the policy of the war id (he 
eninsula. With this lord Wellington 
ad nothing tb do.* The crovyn and the 
parliament had sanctioned the system ; 
and it W'as only for him tc execute their 
orders in the most skilful and advan- 
tageous manner. From the vote of this 
night no fair inference could be drawn 
either in approval or disapproval of the 
war ; theytwo subjects were entirely sepa- 
rate and ^ unconnected. But, guarding 
himself from being supposed to ground the 
vote which he shohld give on that con- 
sideration, he might, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to say, that the last achievement 
of the noble and gallant earl, whatever 
might be its military merit, would have 
a moral effect* which, at the present 
critical moment, must operate most power* 
fully throughout the peninsula, by pre- 
venting those dazzling consequences 
which the glories of a rival general might 
otherwise occasion. It was an event 
happy and auspicious, and he was per- 
suaded that it would be difficult to find its 
parallel in military history, out-running as 
it did, not more the sober expectations ol 
those who were friends to its successful 
termination, than the fears oF a provident 
enemy. With respect to the cause of 
Spain, of that cause he did by no means 
despair. On the contrary, he thought 
there were some recent circumstances, and 
more particularly the renovation and re- 
invigoralion of the Spanish government, 
which held out a brighter hope than anv 
which could hitherto have been cherished, 
which called upon the British government 
not to contract, but to extend their opera- 
tions, and which not merely justified them 
for the exertions which they had hitherto 
made, but reflected bn their efibrts the 
highest commendation. (Hear, hear!) 
But this matter was foreign to the ques- 
tion, and the only excuse he could make 
for having touched upon ‘it was, that 
he was not answerable for its intro- 
duction,— He repeated his wish, that 
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the tUip to be granted to the noble and sources of influence, when the subject df 
gallabt earl was larger. It )vas far from sinecure offices was brought under tho 
being adequate to the extent of his scr- consideration of the House, 
vices, more especially when it W'as coti- Mr. replied, that the hoti. baro- 

atdered hoW much he hadfhad in •his net 4iad mistaken the nature of bis reason* 
power* and how much he had rejected; ing on the subject of the pecuniary grants 
but being anxious to avoid any thing like which it was in the power of the crown to 
dissent on such a question, he would not bestow. The hon. baronet had been in 
press the adoption of a larger sum. He the habit of calling such grants disgrace* 
was su£|, however, that the coipmittee ful to the receiver ; and yet had proposed 
would chibrfully and unanimou^y join that the present annuity to lord Weliingfoii 
T#ith bis royal highness the Prince Regent should come from revenue immediately 
in the noblest exercise of the regal pre- the disposal of the crown ; and when h^ 
rogatives, by evincing the gratitude of the used the term '' disgraceful,*^ as applicable 
country to a distinguished igdividual who to them, it was only to shew that the hon. 
had rendered himself an honot/1 to the baronet was pref^ared to reward lord Wei* 
present age, a^d an example to posterity, liiigton from a source which he, the hon. 

Sir F. Burdett, in explanation, com- baronet, thought disgraceful. On the sub- 
plained that thf right hon. gentleman had ject of siriecureli, he had delivered his opi* 
chosen entirely to misrepresent him. The nion on a ri)rrner occasion, and would now 
right hon. gentleman first disclaimed all state it to be simply this ; that the crown 
knowledge of military tactics, but imme- should have at its disposal the means of re« 
diately afierw'ards, ( warding merit, but that it would be better 

Mark the humility of Shepherd Norva! if the funds for that purpose were not of 

he pronounced a divided opinion on ^thc the nature of sinecure oflires, on which it 
conduct of the war in the peninsula. As was natural for the country to throw con* 
for himself he had only contrasted as mat- siderabie oblo([uy. The hon. * baronet 
tors of f«ict the exploits of lord Welling- complained, that he had been misrepre* 
ton, with what bad been done by the seated as the blassoner of Suchet ; and 
French general, who hi the course of one that he did not mean to contrast that gene* 
campaign had sent 47,00() prisoners to ral with lord Wellington. In reply to 
France, and had taken Tarragona, Sagun- this, he would say that he had carefully 
turn, and V^aleiicia : and even though avoided misrepresentation. ** Comparisons 
Suchet was the enemy of this country, lie w«re odious,’* but since the hon. baronet 
must be allowed to admire the great mili* had disclaimed the idea of contrasting the 
tary talents which he had displayed. .| British with the French commander, he 
During tho same period, jvc had liitic else would content himself with observing, that 
to set oil’ against such signal successes but tiiough such an effect was doubtlessly not 
the captiire of Ciudad Kocirigo, a town meant, yet certainly what had fallen from 
that might be taken three nr four times in the hon. baronet tended, as much as any 
the course of a campaign, and produce thing that ever fell from the hon. baronet 
very little eiiect on the fate of the war. could lend to do any thing, to lower lord 
The right hon. gentleman had totally mis- Wellington in public estimation. He had 
represented him, when ho thought fit to seen several military men of high character, 
hold bint up as a blazuncr of the merit of who had witnessed the capture of Ciudad 
the French general, and the depressor of* Rodrigo, and who concurred in describing 
that of tiie English one ; and the attempt the exploit in the most glowing language, 
of the right hon. gentleman to piacp him and in considering it as the most brilliant 
in such a situation was completely mijus- achievement of the war. 
tillable. The right hon, gentleman Earl Temple took that opportunity of de- 
seetned, however, to scout the idea of daring his hearty assent to the present mo* 
taking this grant to lord Wellington from tion. He had hoped from the manner In ^ 
those sources of revenue that were at the which the subject had been introduced by 
immediate disposal of the crown. He the right hon. gentleman, that While the 
seemed to Consider these sources as dis- members of the House were unfortunately 
graceful, and that it would be infatnbus to divided on so many points, at least they 
apply them when real merit was to be re- might rest on this with unanimity. He 
warded. This being the right hon. gen- would not enter at all into the policy of 
tleman’s reasoning, he trusted he should the war in Spain, fot the House had now 
have his vote for the abolHioii of these only to determine whether lord WeHiA|[- 
( VOL. XXI.} (3L) 
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ton had deserved well of his country ; and 
09 to the argument against the vote drawn 
from the distressed state of our manufactu- 
rers, he* conceived, that if allowed at all to 
operate, it would only produce a stillr fur- 
ther depression of the spirits of llie nalioii. 
As to the importance of the recapture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, he would refer to the opi* 
nion manifested of it by lord Wellington’s 
opponent. That ofliccT said, it had been so 
foVtified, that liie outworks alone might 
have stood a ten d.iys' siege, and he pro- 
nounced its rapid rcduclioie an incompre- 
hensible event. Tin's was a sunficient an- 
swer to what had fallen from the hon. ba- 
ronet on this subject; 'and he must say, 
that if two separate sums had been pro- 
posed to the House, he hhould have voted 
for the larger. 

Sir C. Burrell woM not have arisen, but 
for the observations of the hon. baronet ; 
at the same time he was aware that those 
observations had been most ably and suc- 
cessfully answered by the right hon. gen- 
tleman. The hon. baronet had stated the 
comparative merit s of Suchet and of the 
'earl of Wellington ; that comparison was 
not to be endured. What had titen the 
conduct of Suchet ? At Tarragona there 
were between 7 and 800 men, women and 
children wantonly put to the sword by his 
orders. (Hear, hear !) What had been 
the conduct of the earl of Wellington in 
the late glorious service ? Not a single 
life was lost in the city, \vith the exception 
of those ou'^the ramparts. He had not 
dragged ffilrth the defenceless to be inhu- 
manly butchered and murdered. He had 
spared their lives after the conquest, and 
1,700 prisoners were inarched out of the 
place. The comparison of the merits of 
the two commanders was so strikingly er. 
roneous, that he tiould not avoid the ex- 
pression of his feeling, in common with 
other gentlemen so diametrically opposite 
to those of tlie hon. baronet, and to give 
his testimony in favour of the noble earl. 
He thought that he should ill deserve the 
support of iiis constituents in Sussex, if he 
went down among tluni without having 
marked the sense which he entertained of 
principles such as had just been avowed by 
the honourable l.Mroiict. ' 

The motion was then put and agreed to, 
with the single negative of sir F, Bur- 

<*?»• , 

Monument to the Memory of Gene- 
ral CRAtFURo.] The Chancellor of the 
Eatche^er observed, that after the discus- 


sion which had just taken placo^ whcQ the 
House was animated with those feeljlMs 
which the eminent services of the noMe 
earl had aroused, it would be a ple^ng, 
though melancholy task to dP jusMoe 
the character of major-general Robert 
Craufurdit who, at the head of the btormi.ng 
party which he most gallantly led to, the 
attack of Ciudad Rodrigo, received a se- 
vere wound, which ultimately deprived 
him oflife, 2 \nd left the countr^^*to lamejnt 
the loss of a most able, skilful, and gal,l^t 
officer. The only means of recognizi^i^’ 
the merit of his services, would be by the 
erection of a monument to his roemoryp 
and theiefore moved, That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give dif'ections that 
a Monument be erected the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, London, to the memory 
of major-general Robert Craufurd, who 
died in ^onscquence of a wound he re- 
ceived on the IQth day of January IS 12, 
while he was gloriously leading on the 
light division to the stonn of I'iudad Ro- 
drigo, by which that fortress was w'rcsted 
from the possession of the enemy ; and to 
assure his Royal Highness that this House 
will make good the expense attending the 
same.” 

Lord Castkrca»h regretted liis absence 
duiing the discussion on the late vote, 
which precluded iiim from adding his 
tiibiite of applause to the character of the 
earl of .Wellington — an applause which, 
with the exception of the hon. baronet, 
and, perhaps, ofa very few persons out of 
doors, would bb found general. The cha- 
racter of the lanicnied ma|or-geiieral Ro- 
bert Craufurd rested on his own merits, 
and was but to be appreciated by the 
testimonies of the gallant army in which 
he bore command ; that army, on his 
return from abroad, had recorded his 
merits, by an involuntary burst of applause, 
when be first appeared on parade. The 
noble lord could not avoid partaking of 
the feelings which his brother officers 
evinced when recollecting his merits; 
his character had been observed by Mo- 
ther officer nearly allied to theiiobie ford. 
Alter be had received his death wound, 
to the moment of his death, be was at the 
foot of that breach whch had been ef- 
fected by his determined gallantry: thp 
testimony and admiration of his pondqct 
which the illustrious army^ had shewn, 
would serve as a remembrance of b^ de- 
parted worth. / , j 
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' ' was than agreed to, nem. 

Navy Estimates.] The House having 
tesolved ttseinntoa Committee of Supply, 

Mr. VorAeroseto lay before the . com- 
mittee the Estimates for the service of the 
Navy duriog* the present year. The^ 
principal feature of difference, he observ- 
ed, wc^iiid be found in a re^duction«)f about 
50(>,000/. t)elow the estimates of the last 
yearand of the year before the last. He 
did not feel it incumbent on him to go 
into much detail on the subject, but 
should be extremely willing to answer 
any questions or communicate any in- 
formation iha^ might be deemed desirable. 
The grant for which he should then move 
Would fall shojt of the vote of last year in 
another sum of 80,000/. approjiriated to 
the expences of the new Breakwater in 
Plymouth Sound. As this subject was 
soon to be taken into considd^ation, he 
thought it better to defer moving for that 
sum at present. M*he light hon. geptle* 
man then gave a short history of the re- 
ductions effected in the navy debt during 
the two last yeats. Prom these savings, 
and partl}'^ owing to the liberal provision 
made last yf-ar by parliaaieut, he felt 
himself justified in concluding from the 
state of part of the naval expenditure 
which was called Wear and Tear, the 
service would require a sum less than that 
of la.st year by 5 1 4,000/. There was only 
one additional point to which he wished 
to call the attention of th^' House, and that 
was, the propriety of making some furiher 
provision for the chaplains in the navy. 
From various causes the original fund had 
become quite inadequate to the due sup- 
port and maintenance of this cla&s of per- 
sons. There were now in the whole ser- 
vice but thirty-nine chaplains, and he was 
persuaded the House would coincide with 
him, that religious advice and consolation* 
were not less requisite to our naval forces 
than to other men. The schoolmasters' 
fund had become equally inadequate ; 
and it was therefore his intention to pro- 
pose SO^QpOl. for the purpose of making 
a more suitable provision. This plan was 
to unite the two employments, and to give 
26.3/. per annum to each individual ful- 
filling the duties of both, which, with the 
Other incidental advantages, might perhaps 
be deemed a sufficient remuneration. 
After serving ten years in what was called 
a sea-going ship, they should be entitled 
to a pay of 5s. per day, and to retain it 
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until they should enjoy church prefer- 
ment equal to 400i. per annum. He 
should trouble the House no further at 
present, but move, *• That it is the opinion 
of tfhis committee, that a sum, not exceed- 
ing 1,038,514/. 3s. *2d. be granted to his 
Majesty, for defraying the salaries and 
contingent expences of the admiralty, 
navy pay, navy and victualling-offices and 
dock-yards, also of the officers of the out- 
ports and foreign yards, the wages and 
victuals to oncers and ship-keepers 6f 
vessels in ordinary, the expenses of har- 
bour mooring, anJ rigging, the ordinary 
repairs of ships jind buildings in the dock- 
yards, and bounty to chaplains, for the 
year 1812.'^ 

Mr. Co/erri/^ s*aid, that he did not rise to 
give any opposition to the motion, because 
he considered the estimates quite unex- 
ceptionable ; he wished merely to allude 
to some petitions which he had thought it 
his fluty some time since to lay before the 
House, and which came from the working- 
people in several of his Majesty's dock- 
yards. 'i'hey chiefly complained of thg 
iiardshij) of being charged with the Income 
tax; and although he Inrnself had no 
opinion one w ay or the other of the jus- 
tice of so charging them, yet he hoped 
that goveinmeni would lake their case • 
into coiisideiation. 

Mr. Yorke assured the hon. gentleman, 
that he w'as quite misinformed with re- 
spect to the situation of the shipwrights in 
his Majesty's dock-yards : they complain- 
ed without reason, and government could 
not helj) men who chose to be perverse. 
He hoped, however, that that good sense 
w hich iJl'as ilie chardcteri>lic of English- 
men, would teach those people to be con* 
tented under the circumstances of their 
station in life. What reason had they 
more than any other of his Majesty's sub- 
jects to be exempted from the Income- tax ? 

Mr. Calcrqft was obliged to the right 
hon. gentleman for his explanation, which 
he would communicate to the petitioners, 
who were men of sense, not at all inclined 
to be*perverse. 

Mr. Grcr^dl observed, that in the esti- 
mates he saw no statement of the expence of 
the establishment formed some years ago in 
Purlsraoutb yard, for melting and re-manu- 
facturing copper sheathing. In any obser- 
vations he might' make upon the subject, he 
did not mean to impute any blame whatever 
either to the Admiralty or the Navy board; 
but having been in the dock-yard at Ports- 
mouth last sommer, he had inspected the 
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coppjer sheaihii)g made there^ and did not 
hesitate to say, <hat it was of a quality that 
would have caused its rejection by any 
private ship builders in the kingdom ; he 
had also reason to !>elieve that this hiFe* 
lidr article cost the public much more 
than good copper could have been ob- 
tained from the private manufactories of 
the kingdom. 

Mr. Yorke said, the copper which the 
hon. gentleman had seen, was copper taken 
oir the bottoms of ships which had been 
sheathed with contract copper. 

Mr. GrenfiU replied, that the right hon. 
gentleman had rnisunrlers^oud him, for that 
the copper which he had seen at Portsmouth 
was new copper made at the Portsmouth 
mill.— He <lid not coiiside/ the House of 
Commons a proper place to invr«.tigate the 
comparative merits, either in point of 
quality or price of copper, or any other 
article. But if the right hon. gentleman 
would order an investigation to be made 
into the subject at the Admiralty, and 
would furnish him with such accounts as 
he would point out as necessary for the 
.subject, he was confident that thp right 
bon. gentleman would be convinced that 
the copper sheathing furnished by the 
Portsmouth mill was worse m cpiality, and 
higher in pi ice. than the article could be 
bought at from private manufacturers ; 
and il so convinced, ho was l oiiHdent that 
no perstm would bf more anxious than the 
right lion, gentleman himself to correct 
the abuse .orunplained of. 

'Admiral Markham conceived that the 
only objection to the Portsmouth copper 
was, that it was put into the rollers b( fore 
it was cleansed. With respect to the pro- 

C sed arrangement respecting the chap- 
ns, he wished to see the duty of the 
^hoolmaster united to that of the chap- 
lain. The hon. admiral then alluded to 
the construction of a new ship called the 
Tremendous, and trusted there were not 
many more to be built upon the same 
construction, as lie understood the limbers 
were rotten. 

Mr. Yorke replied, that the repoVt on 
that ship wooUl, he believed, convince the 
House that the Tremendous was not 
Totten; tite only doubt was as to her 
decks. was, he could assure the 

hoA. admiral, only one more ship to bf 
built on that principle. 

Admiral liarvt^ approved of the pro- 
posed ameliordtion of the situation of the 
chaplains, and the combining with it the 
iastructiou of the youth of the navy. It 
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was well known that navy offieeii ireiii 
to sea at such an early period of liieiliMtl 
they were nearly precluded from the>a^ 
vantage of previous education. h 

Mr. Johwttone observed, that at ibe time 
of the battle of Trafalgar had only 
125,000 seamen; that since that period 
our naval success had been constant and 
['progressive, and yet we now thought pro- 
per to ikeep up a naval force of l^5L,OQ€h 
Sir Francis IVIvernois was well kmiwn Uk 
be no friend to the French governmient;^ 
but he had thought proper to praise the 
distinct mode in which the French public 
accounts wer/^ kepi. From these ao*> 
counts it*appcared that the French natal 
expenditure had been gradqally dimimih- 
iiig since I803. He merely made these 
observations, because ther^ was a sort of 
feeling of partiality for the navy ti.rougli- 
out the country, which was very apt to 
make us forget that a great part of that 
money wl^ich was expended on it might, 
perhaps, be much more profitably em- 
ployed ill cai lying ofi'ihe contest on the 
continent. 

Mr. believed the hon, gentleman to 
be misinformed with respect to the state of 
the French navy. I'he hon. gentleman 
bad referred, in proof of this, to the 
Fiench public accounts. He was himself 
sufficiently acquainted with the^ French 
accounts, to know ihat it was extremely 
diiliciilt to obtain from them a satisfactory 
idea of the amount of any branch of pub- 
'lic expenditure. But he could tell the 
hon. gentleman that the French had 
been lately l^^uriiig inconceivably to 
augment their navy; that every month 
added considerably to it; that at present 
there were not few'er than twenty- five sail 
of the line n the Scheldt, and ihii ty-five 
ships of the line in the diflereiit ports of 
Holland. At Toulon, Venice, and Genoa 
they were also building ships to a consif 
'derable extent; and he believed theiv 
naval force was, upon the whole, little 
short in the Mediterranean of what it was 
in the Nor.h Sea. If the French were 
exerting themselves to such an extent^ 
surely we ought to lie sufficiently prepared 
CO meet them at all points; if once the 
naval force was to be lowered, and ad 
exigency arose* it would be difficult 
increase it- We ought to be fully pre«* 
pared to meet tbem in all parts of tbo 
world. An inferor navy would be • 
great detriment to this country. 

Lord Lockrane hoped, that, as a dem« 

lion ftom mere detail was allowed wlMft 



Estfoitttes were in a committee, 
ii mmttfd not be entirely out of course to 
oifef a lew {general remarks while the 
supply of the j^avy was before the House 
not wkh a view to oppose the* supply *for 
the ordinary eitablishnient ol the navy, 
but as to the proper application of the 
enormous sums granted for that service 
generally, to which nothing could in his 
opinioi^i^ contribute more than that the 
Board of itdmiralty sh<'uld not be consi- 
dered as a mere appeiulage to the minis- 
ter of the day, and be displaced by every 
agitation of the political system — thus 
misapplication of means wasriendered per- 
pecual ; for, just as the members ^acquired 
some knowiet^ge of their complicated 
duties and of the powers they ought to 
direct against tjie enemy, then they were 
displaced to make room for oth<TS of no 
experience. The observations which he 
had to addrcaS to the chairman, related 
chiefly to the means of annoy the ene- 
my which the government possessed in a 
right disposal of flftk naval force of^the 
country, which at present was totally 
useless except for the purpose of pas&ive 
blockades. Had 5,000 men with atten- 
dant naval transports been kept in readi- 
ness in such a central situation as Minorca, 
for instance, it would have been impossi- 
ble for the French to have made any pro- 
gress on the eastern side of the penin- 
sula; for no sooner should the enemy 
have laid siege to Tarragona, Valencia, 
Alicant, or any other place, than their 
alhiiis might irave been, reversed at the 
other exlrpujity. Rosas, ^ for instance, 

was within twelve hours sail of Minorca 
and about eighteen from Alicant, wheieas 
on the other liaiid it was a twenty Hve 
days march at least from Alicant to 
Rosas. Comparing the respective popula- 
tions of Britain and France, it was impos- 
sible to think of carrying on an equil 
warfare in the peninsula. A greatei* 
number of men than all the Brittsh who 
Were at present there, must perish b^^fore 
it could be possible to drive out the 
Rrenob. The desultory nature of naval 
warliare was, in his opinion, the best cal- 
culated for that purpose, and for this we 
had tbe highest authorities in ancient and 
modern times. If the French, with a 
contemptible ilf>tilla, could keep this 
country in Orlai^m, what was our gigantic J 
navy not^apabje of doing ? The whole of 
Prance lay et the mercy of the British 
minislry. Had the enemy a naval supe- 
itority and only- 10,0ou dispoaidhlo troops^ 
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on what part of the shoret ef England ' 
could people repose in tranquillity? Tbo 
war as at present conducted eould not 
possibly have a successful termination, 
it vi^s a great misfortune that the House 
of Commons listened to nothing which 
was beyond the sphere of their own 
knowledge; and when any professional 
man, like himself, rose up to givein^rnia* 
lion, party was immediately thrown jn 
his teeth ; factious motives were instantly 
imputed, however pure his wishes for the 
good of bis country. He put it to tho 
committee, whether the whole force of 
this country was not on the alert, and 
almost concentrlted on the coasts of Kent 
and Sussex, when an invasion w'as tiirea- 
tened by a coiftempiible flotilla of the 
enemy ; and *if so, what might not be 
done, if the gigantic naval power of £i>g. 
land was to threaten the eneiny^s shores? 
It was his sincere opinion, that the whole 
coast of France was completely at the 
mercy of his Majesty^s miriisicrs. The 
noble lord next adverted to the coasting 
trade carried on by France, and^which it 
was in our power io destroy. That trade 
existed to an extent almost incredible.. 
It was ill our povvrr to dismantle their 
batteries ,— 10 blow up their towers, — and, 
above all, to dcitroy that chain of signal- « 
posts, by which a telegraphic communica* 
lion was kept up from Flushing to 
Bayonne, and from the south-east point 
of Spain to Venice. Each of those signal 
posts could be successfully attacki'd by 
ten men, as except in a few situations 
they W( re exposed, and seldom had above 
two or three maimed soldiers io conduct 
them. *He had no interest whatever in 
lorcing those observations on the attention 
f the committee, and be hoped the right 
lion, genilcinan would not think them b 1« 
together unworihy of his consideration. 
He should not, he said, attempt at that 
time to say more; but he trusted that 
members who were far more capable io do 
justice to the subject than he could pre«» 
tend to be, would turn it in their minds, 
and bring the subject forward, or that hi» 
Majesty’s ministers would investigate the 
truth and act accordingly. In either ease 
he was certain attention to the hints ,be 
had thus 'thrown out could not fiiil of 
being attended with the most benefltial 
results to the country. He did not think 
ministers, in not having attended to tho 
subject, were so much to blame ag tho 
~iuuse, far they were, or ought to be, tho 
guardians of tho public purse;* but bd wos 
4 
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9orry to say the practice of the House iras 
to vote estimates to a very great amount 
without at all troubling themselves to 
enquire how those estimates were applied. 
Sesides the signal posts he had mentitAied, 
there were placed along the whole coast 
of Spain many small parties of soldiers in 
churches, convents, and other buildings, 
for the purpose of keeping the people of 
the maritime towns in awe, and passing 
along supplies to the armies, which sup- 
plies it was in our power to intercept, as the 
only practicable military road was within 
a pistol shot of the margin of the S(.a. The 
smallest assistance would encourage the 
people to rise upon theih. But without 
such assistance they were afiaid to do so, 
knowing that the French would Vnjrn their 
houses, violate their wives, and niunlcr 
themselves. This he had seen thnu do. 
During all the time he was otV Catalonia, 
the French had barely sufficient force to 
defend themselves against the natives; 
and in every enterprise which they under- 
took they wcie. foiled. It was notorious, 
however,^ to all the world, that the atten- 
tion of ministers was always engaged ex- 
clusively on one or two objects, and that 
they never took an extended view of 
things. If our commander on that coast 
had had discretionary powers to supply 
Figueras, which was the key of Catalonia, 
with provisions, it could not have been 
taken by force, for it was impregnable. 
If government would only act in a proper 
way, it \ya£t impossible that Buonaparte 
could go on a twelvemonth longer. The 
noble lord referred to the American war: 
had ministers during that war, instead of 
marching large armies through the coun- 
try, only iransporled 10,0()0 men from 
place to another, they would soon 
hive laid waste the whole sea coast, and 
the country must have submitted. He 
wished the House to n fleel on what he 
had already stated, respecting the reform 
of the Admiralty couri laws; for if they 
would appropriate one million a year 
which was nearly the double of what was 
actually derived frum the practices he 
wished to see abolished, there would be 
a saving of more than four millions a year 
to the country on the naval establishment^ 
and the duty would be better performed/ 
Mr. IfytMnson deprecated the species 
of warjafe retommf tided . by the 
lord, .yirjbich he thought would not be pro- 
ductive of the effi cLs be expected. He 
tb^q adverted to the statement made by 
right hon. gentiemazi (Mr. Yorke) 
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relative to the appointment of 
and Schoolmasters; and had no^K^sita* 
tion in saying that no qualified perton 
would offer for the latter situation^ on ac- 
conntof the,smallne8s of the present salary. 
Very few ships were provided with school- 
masters, and in those that had them, they 
were paid by the captain .and the young 
gentlemen. He thought, therefore, that 
there vaas no subject more worthy yf atten- 
tion, «nd he (Was happy to sdk that the 
right hon. gentleman had considered- it in 
that light. The right hon. gentleman bad 
staled the number of chaplains at S9, 
but he hopeci the ..right hon. gentleman 
did not Aieaii that that number was sof- 
fioieiit lor the navy ; and^ he also hoped 
that if they undertook the oflice of school- 
master, that they might bq luond able to 
instruct in tiie practical parts of t.nviga- 
lion, which was so essentially necessary: 
but he could not help entertaining appre- 
hensions tfiat some difficulty might occur 
in finding persons so qualified. The hon. 
gentleman then aditCfVcd to the situation 
of the marine corps, and expressed his re- 
gret, that the right hon. gent, had not made 
any mention of tliat highly meritorious 
corps, when* he proposed a measure for 
the relief of the chaplains of the navy. 
The hon. gentleman said he had stated, on 
a former occasion, that the pay of the 
maiines might be increased, without 
creating any additional expence, by not 
tilling up certain vacancies, which would 
.create a saving equal to the purposes re- 
quired. lie wopld only add, as an in^ 
stance of the unequal footing on which 
the marine corps were placed, Lliat the 
senior coinniandant was not on a footing 
with tiie field officers of the same rank in 
the army, ihilead of being entitled to look 
forward lo the rank of a general, which, in 
justice, he ought to be. The marine corps 
was also deprived of the pioportiotr of 
field officers; and he should like lo know 
why the right hon. gentleman was not 
di<pos);d to advise the ministry, or to re- 
commend ti the Prince Regent a more 
equal management. He was nut speaking 
his own sentiments merely on the subject, 
but those of the whole body of the ma- 
rines ; and he defied the right hon. gen« 
tlemaii to say, with the Memorial from; 
that corps on the table before him, that li» 
l^was making any statement on behalf of 
any individual, or from any private view 
of his own, distinct from the sense and 
feeling of the entire of that iiieritorious 
body of men, on whose behalf he waor 



Under those circomstances 
tboTight bon. gentleman would 
fdirecj^ Ins attention to the situation of this 
.excellent corps. 

Lord CochtanCf in explanation, defended 
the system which he had recommended, 
as peculiarly calculated to injure the 
enemy's coasting trade, which was the^ 
great nursery of his seamen. 

. JVdmiral J/rtrAAam wished to bnow in 
^,hat l?fan?.h of the service Uie saving had 
been made ? 

Yorke said, that the saving had 
occurred on the wear and tear, and the 
state of the navy debt .proved the fact, as 
it was yOO,OuO/. less than it had*becn last 
year. 

.Mr. T/erncy inquired, whether the sav- 
ing \\i\< an incidental one, or one which 
proceeded from an economical arrange- 
ment? In the latter case it nii^htbe per- 
manont ; but if the saving proceeded from 
any oiher source, he feared tha^t the esU- 
riiate of next year would more than coun- 
terbalance it. . 

Mr. yrcjrAc: replied, that it procce.dcd from 
tile latter, and the. amount would be proved 
by tiie decrease of the navy debt. It 
would be remembered that the House, last 
year, made a very liberal vote for the 
wear and tear estimates. On experience 
the whole was found not to be neces- 
sary, and it was applied in a diil’erent 
direction. 

I'lie Ke.soliitioii was then agreed to, as 
were also the other usual annual liesoiu-. 
tions relating to the Navy. 

Aumy Estimates. 1 iTord Palmtrston, 
in rising to submit to the House those 
details which it was his duty to lay be- 
fore them, wished to state them as suc- 
cinctly as possible, reserving to himself 
the right of speaking on any subject which 
might appear to require a more ample 
explanation than he might give in tiicf 
first instance. The expences might be 
divided into two heads ; 1st, those which, 
like regimental charges, grew' on fixed 
establishments ; 2nd, those which, like 
recruiting charges, were contingent. In 
the former, every care had been taken 
to compress them within as narrow a com- 
pass as po&sihle ; in the latter, the actual 
expenditure of the last year had been 
taken as the basis of the estimate for the, 
present.— He would first take the esti- 
mate of the JLand Forces, which of course 
was divided into many smaller heads. In 
thia astimate^ a considerable increase of 
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expence would be found, and a consi- 
derable addition in men, the increase in 
the expence being for the increase in life 
numbers. In the first instance, he bad to 
nottce an adrlition of ten inen to the 
Household regiments, and a consc(}uent 
increase of expence of 1,700/, This in- 
crease arose from the appointments of 
Serjeant School- masters. For some years 
the schools for the instruction of soldiers* 
children had b^cn supported by no esta- 
blished fund, both}' the zeal, intelligence^ 
and liberality of the officers, and by pri- 
vate contributions. The necessity of plac- 
ing such school} on a regular and perma- 
nent estahliKhment, had been strongly 
felt by the commander in chief^ whose 
attention to the* welfare of the army was 
too well known in that .House to requil-e 
any comment from him. In consequenCo 
of this, a school had been established in 
every battalion in the service, and this 
led to an expcnce of 20,000/. Out of 
tliis the charges for the pay of the Ser- 
jeant School- inasters/for books and con- 
tingencies, were met, and he thought that 
this expence would neither be deemed 
useless,^or lavish, when the benefit thence 
derived to the country was considered^ 
and the advantages it afforded to the 
army. — Another increase of expence arose • 
from an addition of twenty men, which 
had two years ago been taken from each 
troop of cavalry. These troops, it was 
at that time thought, might be dismount- 
ed without detriment to the service, but 
in consequence of the nature of the ope- 
rations in which we had since been en- 
gaged in the peninsula; from the appli- 
cations made by lord Wellington for 
cavalry, in order the more effectually to 
meet the force opposed to him by the 
enemy, it had been found necessary to 
remount them. The committee were 
aware of the difficulty of keeping horses 
oil a distant service, and of the varioas 
circumstances which rendered it neces- 
sary to send out frequent supplies, and 
therefore he would not detain them on 
that Subject.— -An increase had been made 
in the regular cavalry of 126 officers, 
which caused increased charge of 
22,i00/. In the regiments of the line, 
the returns of the present year presented 
an increase of ^,522 men, of which the 
charge was 277,000/. This increase was 
made by the transfer of a considerable 
portion of the army which had been in 
the service of the East India Company, 
and which had been maintained by theqi 
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ill their territorial acquisitions. These, 
in consequence of their late conquests, 
were no longer wanted by them, and were 
therefore transferred to the crown. In 
the charge was also included a second 
battalion, w'hich had been raised within 
the year to the 12th regiment of foot. 
The waggon-train had been also augment- 
ed. A considerable portion of this force 
was employed in the peninsula, and from 
the value set on their services by lord 
Wellington, two troops, which it had been 
in conlemplation to reduce, were still re- 
tained. Of their utility, lord Welling- 
ton's last dispatches bor« honourable tes- 
timony, and two troops had been added, 
in consequence of the report which that 
noble lord had made of .them. Adding 
two troops, and thus raising their number 
from nine to eleven, it was, however, to 
be observed, that they were still short 
of what they formerly were by one troop. 
-—The noble lord, among other items, 
stated to the commjttee, that, in the mis- 
cellaneous services, there was an increase 
of expeoce amounting to 25,000/. The 
increase on this head would have been 
larger, but for the diminution on the Irish 
establishment. The increase arose from 
larger sums having been given to recruits 
than were formerly given. In the year 
23,000 men had been raised, on which 
the charge was 513,000/. Last year,* for 
the firbt time, a sum was sped Bed for the 
recruiting service. It had, however, turn- 
ed out, that the sum named had fallen 
short 70,000/. but the diminution in the 
Irish establishment, arising fiom the ap- 
propriation of beer money and contingen- 
cies, reduced the total inc’rease to 25,000/. 
From the sum total 350,000/. might be 
deducted as applicable to other services. 
— He had another item to propose, under 
the head of allowances for the cure of 
wnonds, and the loss of bags:age of oBi- 
cers in the army. It was usual in such 
cases to give them i gratuity of a year's 
pay, and to allow them rertain other 
compensations. In the navy, hotfeter, 
it Was usual to grant pensions in siich 
cases, according to the rank of the officer 
at the time be received his wounds. His 
royal Highness the Prince Regent, amtiotfs 
to place the army on a better footing 
than heretofore, had commanded him to 
I propose an additional vote on that head 
vfor granting pensions to officers wounded 
in the army. If this proposition were 
indeed td, it was the Wish of his Rdyal 
ifighness to extend the provision retro- 
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spectively to all who had been womidad 
since the commencement of the wm* in 
1793, and he was persuaded the Home 
would be happy by their concurrence in 
sucli a motion, to mark the high sense 
they bad of the services of those whom 
it was proposed to relieve.— -lie then took 
a view of the number and* charge of the 
forces paid out of the revenues of the East 
India Company,, and proceeded take 
a survey of thb state of the Miiilia. There, 
he observed, the hon. House would he 
quite surprised to Bnd that there was a di« 
minution in number amounting to H.tJOO, 
while tlit^re appeared an increased charge 
of 800/. At the time the estimates w/^re 
framed last year, the numbers of the mili- 
tia considerably exceeded iu regular esta. 
hlishment; hut as it was t.beri in the coU'* 
temptation of government to propose two 
measures to parliament on the subject 
(the interchange of the militias, and the 
permitting them to volunteer into the 
line), they were not callcil upon then to 
make a provision suitable to the number^ 
then embodied, while a deduction was 
made of 150,000/ for non-effectives. On 
the Foreign St iff, Home Staffi and Irish 
Staffs there appeared an increase of 75,000/. 
This he explained* as arising in a great 
measure from" that charge being transfer- 
red to the army estimates, which bad 
been formerly included in the grant for 
foreign corps, and from an increase in 
the foreign staff. This increase was prin- 
cipally bn the foreign staff in the penin- 
sula. The addit?!onal charge was incurred 
in consequetKV* of the promotion of the 
general officers, and through an augmen- 
tation of the number of medical men on 
the staff. The utility of this arrangement 
was sufficiently obvious from the improv- 
ed state of the army in point of health. 
The stiff in our colonies was included in 
„ this statement, and in the Mauritius, wiiich 
was entirely new to the estimate —Under 
the head of full-pay ot retired officers, there 
was a* diminution of 563/. inconsequence 
of the death of certain officers. Under 
the head of half pay and allowances, 
there was a diminution of 3,4dl/. In the 
estimate for the itt-pensioners of Chelsee 
and Kdraainham, compared with the esti- 
mate of last yesir, there was a dimination 
of 640/. This, however, was not a saving 
hor a dirainuiion to be reckoned on as 
permanent. In those estahlishmetiis the 
pensioners were only cloaflied once in 
two years ; and this being the alternate 
year in which they were not to receive 
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dolhiAg, the diminotion was at once 
accofihted for, while the ^aiam was to be 
exppct^ again in the ^timate of next 
year. The efitiniate for ihe out- |>ens loners 
of Chelsea and KilmainhanrP, exeeejied 
that of the last year by 47,705/. The 
principal increase in this head arose from 
the inciease oC the number of pensioners. 
The pay-master generah it would be rc- 
mem bored had two or three yetfAi back 
recovered ^0,000/. from trertafe prize 
agents. Of this sum 100,000/. in 1810, 
had been applied to the public service, 
and the further sum of 25,000/. in the last 
year. The reniaiiiir,g biLlaiic^ it was 
thought proper to keep for the service of 
the estabiishrnvnt. From this it would be 
seen that 25j(X)0/. of the sum named was 
not actually ansinrrease. On the Widows* 
Pensions there was an increase of 855/. 
which arose from the increase of their 
numbers. For the Volunteer Corps, there 
was a diminution of 34,850/. In the Fo- 
reign Corps, there was an increase of men 
to the full amounted 5», 503, and the ebatge 
consequent on this increase was 180, (XK)/. 
These w^ere so effective, that one coips 
consisting or2,0i)0 men exceeded its esta- 
blishment by 30 or 40, and out of their 
whole number in our ‘service, amounting 
to 27,000 men, there were not more than 
1 ,500 non-etrective, — In the estimate for 
the ttoyal Military College there was a 
reduction of 7,517/. This did not arise 
from any charges of the establishment, 
but was cau«ed by the balance of a former 
vote remaining in hand, applicable to the 
service of the current year. In point of 
fact, there was an increase of 1,200/. ; but 
this, set against the total amount of the 
balance in hand, made a diminution in the 
estimate, as he had staled before, of 
7,517/. For the building of Sandhurst 
College, the sum, in the estimate, was 
lOfllJooo/. The original estimate was 
175,000/. Of this sum 40,000/. had been 
voted in 1810, 30,000/. in 1811 ; if,' there- 
fore (at the building was expected 4o be 
completed in the course of the present 
year,) they resolved on voting the sum 
necessary for its completion, they could 
not grant less than 100,000/. In the 
charges for the support of the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum, there was an increase of 
X,304/. and on the Compassionate Fund an 
increase of 1,913/. On the Irish Bar- 
rack departnient there was a diminution of 
49,320/. ; aiAl there was one in the Com- 
missariat department of 16,113/. and 
under the head of Superannuated Allow- 
( VOL. XXL) 
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ances there was to be seen a diminution 
of 3,5.68/.— The nobhe lord here summed 
up bis statements, and took a general view 
of the Kubjet t, and of the measures adopt- 
ed during the last year for recruiting the 
regular army. The additional charge on 
the increased numbers in our army, he 
stated to be 576,)6d/. In the last year 
there* had been raised for the regular 
army ; — By the ordinary mode of enlist^ 
ment 1 1,472. By allowing the militia to 
volunteer into«the line 11,716. For the 
foreign corps 4.795. These, added to the 
Greek infantry, would make a total of not 
less than 28 or 29,000. These were more 
than enougli to coverall the casualties of 
the year; and ^hile in numbers. it was 
seen that more had been raised than waS 
sufficient to cover those casualties that 
might occur, it was most satisfactory to 
biid the casualties were less than \hey had 
been in the preceding year. In 1810, the 
casualties amounted to between 24 and 
25,000 ; in the last year they did not ex-> 
ceed 21,000, and hence it would be found, 
that the aggregate increase in oar army 
was not less than 7,889. Not only had 
our military force thus increased in the 
last year, but if we calculated as we ought 
to calculate on the probability of our being 
still called on to persevere in the contest * 
in which w^e were engaged, it was satis- 
factory to hnd, that what he might call 
the recruituble capacity of the country, was 
still such, that it would abundantly supply 
the means. Of the number raised in the 
last year, there were more English sub* 
jects than were sufficient to cover all the 
casualties of the army. They exceeded 
the casualties by 2,Oo(>, as while the latter 
did not exceed 21,000, the former amount* 
ed to 23,188, leaving a clear surplus to 
the amount before stated. It might be 
said that this statement was too high, and 
that an allowance should be made for the 
number of the militia that had volunteered 
over the number whi^ it bad been pro* 
posed to draw from thence to recruit the 
regular army. This might, perhaps, be 
said, as more than 1 1 ,000 had so v>ilun«> 
teered, vyhen but 10,000 were called for. 
Making, however, the necessary deduction 
on this account, .still would it be«»found 
that the number properly raised within 
the year, would cover the casualties, as 
• deductiog the surplus he had alluded to, 
21,286 would remain. Notwithstanding 
we had been fighting battles in almost 
every part of the world ; notwithstanding 
we bad been inceisantly engaged in de* 

(3 M) 
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'structive sieges, and notwithstanding we 
had made important conquests, sttll it 
would hence be seen that alt the casual- 
ties of the year, including the ravages 
made in our ranks by the various climates 
to v/hich our troops bad been exposed, as 
well as those occasioned by the sword, 
were more than covered by the extent of 
our population, and that without severely 
pressing on the civil part of that popula- 
tion. While this cheering view was pre- 
sented by the state of our resources at 
home, and while we were still waging 
successful war against the enemy in vari- 
ous parts of the world, it was in no smalt 
degree gratifying to sec our enemy him- 
self famishing us with the means of suc- 
cessful resistance to his unprincipled ag- 
gressions. It was seen, that wherever he 
found his way, and dragged the reluctant 
inhabitants to his standard, to be at once 
the victims and the instruments of his dia- 
bolical and unjust oppression, no sooner 
were they converted into soldiers in his 
service, than at the first opportunity they 
quitted his detested ranks and came over 
to the English. With these observations 
he should now conclude, reserving to him- 
self the right of replying to any remarks 
that fnight be made on the statements he 
had had the lioiiour to make. The noble 
lord then concluded by moving his first 
Resolution. 

Mr. Bankea complimented the noble 
lord on the perspicuous statement lie had 
made, and expressed his satisfaction at the 
success which had attended the recruiting 
for the line. He lamented, at the same 
time, the frequent change of system in 
some departments, for in.stance the caval- 
** 3^1 l>y which the country was put to great 
expence.--He then adverted to the Corps 
pepot, not noticed by the noble lord, 
and inquired why it was not noticed ? He 
feared that the college at Sandhurst would 
exceed the estimate ; its object was good, 
but he hoped thafe^economy would be 
practised. There was one part of the Es- 
timates to which he had not only a %trong 
objectioii, but would take the sense of the 
Committee upon it, or if he did not press 
It to night, he should certainly when the 
report, wjis brought up. He alluded to 
the the 32d page of the Estimates, 

of a sM,ef '2,790/. to be paid to the Pay- 
Widows^ Pensions. He saw 
mat charge with unaffocted^surprise ; and 

In should not 

W filled up at such a time, in the very 
teeth of a JtesdutioQ entered on the Jour- 
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nals of that Houses and made on the 31st 
of May, ]810« That Resolution stated 
that it was expedient to abolish all offices 
executed by deputy. Was it not, then, 
a most extraordinary matter, and one 
which it would well become the House to 
examine, that an office, such as he was 
.now allnding to, should, in defiance of the 
sense of the House, be filled up, when, it 
was evident, there was no elective'- duties 
to discharge ? The case, i^o, was the 
mote extraordinary when it was remem* 
bered that commissioners, military com- 
missioners, appointed by a government 
I whose views were not peculiarly favour- 
I able to the abolition of sinecure places, 
had reported of this very office, That it 
was executed entirely deputy and 
clerks, that the principal Kever appeared 
at all ill the business, that the office ap- 
peared to them unnecessary, that the pub- 
lic derived no benefit from it, that it was 
a perfect tinecure to the principal, and not 
much less so to the deputy, and that, as it 
created an uiuiecesttary ex pence to the 
public, it ought no longer to exist.’’ When 
the«ie circumstances were joined together 
in the remembrance oC the House, he 
shouhl not think that parliament did its 
duty, if such a manifest violation of its 
Resolution was permitted ; and when, 
^therefore, the Resolution which related to 
that estimate was proposed, he should 
move for its deduction, and if he failed in 
obtaining it, which he could hardly imci- 
*gine would be the case, he would uke a 
further opportunity of resisting it when 
the Report of the Committee was re- 
ceived. 

Colonel McMahon rose and spoke as fol- 
lows;— Sir, 1 must intreat the indulgence of 
the House fur a few moments, on a subject 
which of late has so frequently been 
I brought before its consideration. I mean, 

I Sir, the office of Receiver and Paymaster 
to the .Widows' Pensions. At the time. 
Sir, when the Prince Kegeat was gra- 
ciously pleased to confer upon me this 
office,* his lioyal Highness, as has been 
already stated by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer^ oertainly 
gave* it to me subject to the wiH and 
pleasure of this House. On such* con-' 
diiioits, most certainly I accepted it, 
and to that will and pleasure 1 now tnosl 
implicitly bow. Sir, 1 must beg to ob- 
serve, that this goodness on the part of bis 
Royal Highness, was entirely Spontaneous ; 
for 1 never had the presumption to suppose 
that any humble lervices 1 couhl give to 
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to sttbniU to itt feeling, that I have by the 

..i.* 


the ilhBtr»uJ« pcnonoge when I have 
the pride and bappmeaa le aerfeg oeukl 
entitle me ta clatn any pablie remunera- 
tion ; and 1 dorcMily agree with a» h^. 
gentlenaii, who» on a formereitghib With 
mre justice thaw perhaps kindneMy ob- 
serred, that the situation 1 possessed in bia 
Royal Htffbncss's fomily was perfectly 
sufficient tor any services I could render. 
liideedfiiSir. I will go further than iltot hon. 
gentleman^ by declaring reward to be 
more than sufficient, and ownii^ that life 
at this moment seems to promise me bat 
too short a span to ever requite, by any 
senriccs, the abundant c ver-pLy niejrt which 
the goneroMs and noble heart ot my royal 
master has heaped upon me for sixteen 
years past, in acts of kindness ami afiec- 
tioii--^acts whteh have been of so delicate 
and peculiar a nature, as to bind my life, 
heart, and soul, in eternal love and at- 
tachment towards him. It seems. Sir, to 
have erroneously gone abroad, that this 
office was not a civil, but a military one, 
from my prede^re'sser having beeii«for 
many years, and at the time of his death, 
a general officer ; but I beg to observe, in 
proof of its being a civil, and not a mi- 
litary office, that d’ nry informafion be cor- 
rect," general Fox did enjoy this office be- 
fore, and when he was a lieuteitant of 
dragoons. If .so, Sir, I am not called upon 
to make out any case of military services, 
for this distinction. Rut, Sir, Were such 
a case to be necessary, I flatter myself that 
I could have the good for tune without any 
o^teniaiion, or without any departure from 
becoming modesty', by an .appeal to the 
te.stimoiiies of commanders eminently 
high in the profession, and deservedly so 
in the estimation of their country, under 
whom I had the honour to serve, that few 
men had undergone, in the same space of 
time, more real and actual service, and 
vriltT more individual credit to himself^ 
than 1 had the good fortune to do ^in the 
several gradations of rank, from ensign 
to colonel, for 2t years, from 1775 to 
17(^6 ; when, from ill health, and that 
chiefly acquired in the service, having 
served the entire .seven years of the Ame- 
rican War, ] was compelled to retire from 
the army; in w'hich, however, had it been 
my lot to have continued until this time, 
equally fortunate and unimpeached in my 
comluct, i should hope that 1 might now 
have tb« honour to be a lieutenant-general 
ill hie MajeAy's service. 1 have now, 
2^, only one or two observations more to 
tfmpais OB the Heuio. L beg leuvc^i Sir, 
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acceptance of this office already vacated 
my seat in parliament, and since under- 
gone the inconvenience ^and difficulties of 
a re-election for it; and although lam 
quite satisfied that the office of Receiver 
and Paymaster to the Widows' Pfensions 
is of a most efficient and important nature 
in its duties, having nearly 1 ,600 widows 
to keep a regular account with, by tlir^e 
several payments in every^year, to write 
in the course qf «‘3ch payment as many 
letters to them, and to take an equal num- 
ber uf affidavits on those dilferent occa- 
sions, and which duties would well re- 
quire not only the constant attendance of 
one chief and two or three assistant clerlw, 
besides the proper personal superintend* 
ance of the Receiver and Paymaster to 
the Widows* Pensions himself; and also 
that the item of the poundage is al- 
ways greatly over- rated in the army es- 
timates, by the events of deaths, marriages, 
and other casualties, which considerably 
diminish it. Still, Sir, I have no wish for 
any tenure of this appoiiiimcnt J>eyon(i 
the decided sense and pleasure of this 
House, and intire ly subm'». it with the ut- 
most respect to their tavourable construc- 
tion and judgment. For the recollection 
of the most kind, handsome and liberal 
beyond my merit, tributes which 
been paid to niy character, private and 
personal, by so many honourable and 
highly respectable gentlemen, in tho 
course of the several discussions which 
this suhjeci lias already undergone, 1 shall 
ever be most grateful for, and it will bo a 
reward lo my feelings ol greater value 
than any other 1 could receive upon 

Mr. Bmnet thought it a monstrous gnd 
iiitoieruble proposition to grant 2,1 90i’ a 
year to a person who had such slender 
claims on the public, on the very night 
when they were voting only 2,()00L to the 
earl of Wellington, ai^ would give his en- 
tire concurrence to the motion ot the hon. 
gentleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exchcqwr observed, 
that the filling up of the office had not 
been done from ignorance of the Report ot 
the Commissioners alhided to : that was 
not the ground upon which the transaction 
was to be defended. The appointment, 
•in feet, of the hon. colonel, did not form 
the slightest hiipediment to parliament 
exercising its rigliisi just the same as if 
the appointment had not taken place, 
Whdn the grant of it was'^made to eolone^l 
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M'Mahon by his Koyal Hi^jbness, there 
was nothing stipulated which could afford 
the slightest claim for its being retained as 
a matter of right, in opposition to the will 
of parliament. On the contrary, it*was 
expressly stated, that he was to receive it 
as an office likely to undergo the discus- 
sion of parliament— likely to undergo a 
reform — likely even to he abolished#; and 
if so, he could have no cUim to oppose to 
such reforiiiation, or to such abolition. 
T here was nothing. lherefoj,e, to preclude 
the hoii. member from making his motion, 
nothing lo impede any one in giving his 
vote upon that motion — ^ far as regarded 
either the one or the other, it was as if the 
office still remained iinfilied. He would 
wish to know, therefore^ jivhat had been 
done, in appointing colonel M'Mahon, 
which could be construed into flying 
in the face of parliament, when the 
very way in which the appointment was 
made was one which left it free to the 
discussion and to the disposal of par- 
liament? In that committee which had 
been alliidecl to, it was a distinct specifi- 
cation that no sinecures should be abo- 
lished w'lthout a previous consideration 
how those who held them should be other- 
wise rewarded j and it was a question for 
Ik parliament to consider, what reward 
might be justly due in this ca^e. The ser* 
vices, the civil services, which the hon. 
colonel had pei formed for his prince, gave 
him a claim ujioii the generosity of his 
royal master. The right hon. gentleman 
then staled what had been the specific in- 
tention of the commiitecin recommending 
the abolition of this office ; and concludea 
by observing, that wliatever might be the 
sense of the committee, of the House, or 
of parliament on the fcuhje.ct, he trusted, 
at least, that no one would concur with 
the hon. gentleman in thinking that the 
office had been gr.inled in such a way as 
could be interprcied iiito a violation of the 
expres.s declaralinns of that House. 

Mr. Whitbread merely wdshed to ask the 
right hon. gentleman, whether he thought 
the hon. ciilonel, for whom he sincerely 
professed a very high esteem, really exe- 
cuted that description of high and eff’*^x*tivc 
office which was meant by the Resolutions 
alluded to ? 

'J"lie Chancellor of the Ereheejner denied 
that 'ha had made any such statement ; and 
he denied that it was the intention of par- 
liament to depiive the crown of any means 
of reward for such services as might be 
deemed worthy of reward j nor could he 
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believe otherwise, till fueh intention, if il 
existed, was passed into a law. 

Mr. Tiem^ agreed with gentlemen in 
thinking that the Prineef Regent ought to 
haVe the means of rewarding old and faith- 
ful servants ; but the question was, whe- 
iher or not the right hon. the Chancellor 
,of the Exchequer had not, under all the 
circumstances of the frasc. grossly miscon- 
ducted Himself in advising the grant of 
this sinecure hi the teeth of a'Resolution 
of that House. At the time that the House 
came to that Resolution, he was anxious 
that there should be some specific under- 
standing between tl^ hon, gentleman (Mr. 
Bankes) and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as to what was to be ^done after the 
passing of that resolution until the meeting 
of parliament ; for sure he^as that other- 
wise the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wonhl, at the first opportunity, 
set their resolutions at defiance: indeed, 
the right hon. gentb^man had told them, 
that he did nut think them operative upon 
him, because, truly, <ic*himself had always 
opposed them ; but if the right hon. gent, 
had been at all anxious to preserve any 
show of decency in the mode of this grant, 
why could he not have suspended the office 
till the meeting of parliament ? But it 
seemed that in granting the office, he had 
told the gallant colonel, that he was to re- 
ceive it subject to the will of parliament 
—a mighty condescension tnily ! as if the 
right of parliament to quash any such 
• grant d(5pended upon tbi'^ saving cundiMoii 
made by the right hon. gentleman. But 
had he done h^s duty lo his royal master, 

! by thus holding him up as a public spec- 
I tacle, and expo>ing him in one of the most 
I prominent acts of a new reign l<» so much 
clamour and ill humour? As for the hon. 
colonel, no blame atta%''hed to him. He 
was offeretl a good place with nothing to 
do, and he took it, but certainly the Chan- 
'cellor of the Exchequer had placed him 
m a most awkward situation. Was there 
no other way of rewarding the services of 
the gallant colonel than b}' flying in the 
face of a resolution of that House, and ex- 
po.sing the Prince Regent to all the oppro> 
brium of such a giant, dragging him as it 
were through life dirt for the last six 
months, by making him so prominent in 
granting a sinecure in the purest and roost 
disgusting sense of the word-— and after all, 
what must be the consequence ?— the hon. 
colonel could not keep it. *‘iic could not 
possibly ri.se on Tuesday morning in pos- 
session of dt. He lamented tlie circurti- 
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stance, far be thought most.mpectably of 
the claims of that boo. colonel to the 
Prince’s kindest notice, and was of opinion 
that he had been most bardly treated in 
being made to accept of so objectionable 
an oflice. PiS should give his decided 
vote for striking it out of the Items. 

The ChuMccUor of the Exchequer said, he^ 
would not grant any sinecure or rever- 
sionary places which did not coiwe under 
the dothoniy of parliament. It was ifn< 
possible iur him to characterize the ilU 
humour of the expressions made use of on 
Ute subject by the other side of the House. 
He never felt that an]^ pers^m was respon- 
sible for the advice given on this*subject to 
the Prince ilegent, but himself. He thought 
it was a fair exercise of his duty, as par- 
liament had |iot enacted that sinecures 
should- be done away with. The Resolu- 
tion of the House ot' Commons was no- 
thing, until it was recognized by parlia- 
ment; and it never had had its sanction. 
He tiiought sinecure places better than 
the provision lhat*wa.? proposeil the 
place of them. Ihe siiuaiioii could not be 
granud to the hon. colonel for lii'e, while 
the Prince Regent was under restrictions, 
ami so he iiifurmed him; hut that he was 
to hold it until piifiiainent met. He 
thought the appcdntnieiit ought not to be 
interfered with until sinet ures were abo- 
ij.shed altogether. A mistaken statement 
had gillie out to the pnblu:, that the 
poundage Ccime out of the Widows’ Pen- 
biuns. it was. not the case ; fur riic salary 
was caleuhued fiorn iheAiinount paid to the 
widows, and governnienk liquidated the 
Uebt : nut one shilling was taken from the 
ongmal pensions. (Hear, hear !) 

^Ji. John&tone said, it was a most unfor- 
tunate appointment, and il would he a 
length of lime before the new reign would 
recover it : esteeming as he did the admi- 
ni^riLiuii of Ins right hon. friend, and 
wishing him full success in his new careef, 
be must yet vote against the present ques- 
tion. The present was not a questioi^ol cla- 
mour and ilhhumoor : eveiy impartial 
man out of the House had been hurt at the 
little attention paid by his right hon. friend 
to the recommendation of the House of 
Commons in the appointment alluded to. 
It had been most unfortunate advice; it 
iiaii excited in the nation unfavourable 
sentiments and ill omens of the new reign^ 
He could Hot, without injury to himself, 
and still oieix* without injury to the cha- 
racter of the House, suppress these reflec- 
tions, especially when he reflected on what 


had lately happened in that House,— when 
it had, on a subject which it had repeat* 
ediy espoused, been completely turned 
round by the bare suggestion of his right 
hoiE friend. He should think himself 
disgraced if be did not vote against this 
sinecure. 

Mr. EjUiot observed that he could not 
let ih^e subject pass w ithout expressing his 
Opinion, that the ordinary recruiting ^ras 
not equal to one half of the waste of the 
army ; there were also a number of deser- 
tions, which were caused by the morals of 
the lower orders of the people being cor- 
rupted. The Piince Regent had acted 
most laudably towards a meritorious ser- 
vant, but he thought he had been unwisely 
advised. • 

General Firguson observed, that there 
w'as sometimes too little attention paid to 
the description of recruits that were sent 
to join regiments. To his knowledge 
there was a regiment in Guernsey, 600 
strung, to w'hich the commanding oilicer 
had paid the greatest attention, not only 
with respect to discipline, but to (heir mo- 
rals also. There was an order lately to 
complete that regiment, and for that pur- 
pose \‘V7 convicts had been sent to them 
iioin the hulks. This must certainly be 
very painful to an oflicer who had paid the* 
stiictcst aitcntion to the morals of his 
men. 

Mr. Aberciomhy said, if the stalementof 
the hon. general was grounded on fad, it 
was incumbent on the House to require 
that the culprits should be recalled. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that it was by 
the advice of Mr. Graham that a number 
of persons who had been sent on bojard the 
hulks for slight olfences, and conducted 
themselves very well during their con- 
finement, wcMc perniiitcd to volunteer into 
regiments going on foieign service. 

General Ftri^uson said, that this was a 
garrison battalion, and not a regiment 
going on foieigu seivice. 

After a fevv further observations the 
usual annual Resolutions were agreed to. 

On the Resolution, ** That a sum, not 
exceeding 02,151)/. 13.i. Or/, be granted to 
hi.s Majesty, lor defraying the charge of 
Pensions to be paid to Widows of Othcers 
of the land force.s, and expenses attending 
the same, in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the 25th Dec. 
1811 to the 2 Rh Dec. J8I2.” 

Mr. Bankes moved as an Amendment, 

•* That the amount of the sum expected 
to be paid to the Paymaster of Widows, 
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Penftioaa^ being I2d. in the pound on the 
said Pensions (2,790/. U*) be deducted 
from the said sum/’ Upon this the Com- 
mittee divided, when the numbers vvere 

. For the original Motion 

For Mr. Bankes’s Amendment ... 38 
Majority against the Amendment —^16 

List of the Minority, 


Abercromby, J. 

Horner, F. 

Adams, C. 

Ifulchiuson, 0. 11. 

Baring, Sir T. 

Joliiislone, G. 

Baiikcs, H. 

Kcniii^ T. R. 

Bankes, W. 

Locknart, J. 

Bahington, T. 

Macdonald, J. 

Bosk, W. 

Mark’ll, H. 

Bowyer, Sir G. 

Neville, Hon. R. 

Uennet, Hoii. 11. O. 

Poebio, C‘. 

Broiigliarn, IL 

Parhf II, 11. 

Oimibo, H. 

Sebright, Sir J. 

Galvert, N. 

Sharp, R. 

Campbell, Gpm. 

Smitli, W. 

Eden, Hoii. G. 

Sumner, G. H. 

Elliot, Rt. Hon. W. 

Temple, Earl 

Fergu'sson, Gen. 

Titrney, Bt. Hon. G 

Fremantle, W. 

Vernon, G. G. V, 

Fane, John 

Wynu, C. W. W. 

Grontell, P. 

Whitbread, S, 


Graham, 1 


List of the Majority. 


Arbuthnot, C. 

Long, C. 

Asbbtirnham, G. 

Montgomery, Sir J. 

‘Benyon, K. 

Montague, M. 

Bathurst, Rt. lion. C. 

Nr-pean, Sir E. 

Beresfbrd, C'apf. 

Patiesou, J. 

Bicker I on, Sir R. 

Palmerston, Vise. 

Bagnell, W. 

Perceval, Rt. Hon. S. 

Bourne, S. 

Phipps, Geii. 

Courtenay, T. P. 

Peel, R. 

Clemeuts, H. J. 

Pole, W. 

Clerke, Sir G. 

Rcbiiison, Gen. J. 

Cpoker, J. W. 

R(;'iinson, Hon. F. 

Chute, W. 

Rose, Rt. HoiJ. G. 

Disbrowe, E. 

Ryiier, lit. Hon. R. 

Desart, LonI 

Singleton, M. 

Faniubar, James 

Sutton, M. 

Fitzgerald, W. 

Swann, H. 

Gibbs, Sir V. 

Thomson, Sir T. 

Goulbourn, H. 

Tr:cnpest, Sir H. V. 

Greenough, G. B. 

Tyrwb.it, T. 

Herbert, C. 

Wharton, R. 

Holmes, W. 

Ward, U. 

Hume, Sir A. 

Wallace, T. 

Herbert, H. 

Waltiole, Lord 

Hilt, SirG. 

Wellesley, R. 

B. 

Wood, Col. 

Keiirick, W. 

Wedderburne, Sir D. 

Lygon, W# B. 
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Monday, February 23. 
j Army Estimates — Foreign TRoona in 
iBaiTiRB Pay,] On the Motion for bring* 


[SOB 

ing im. the Repoit «f Ihe Committee of 
Supply,. 

Loid FMmtane objected to its beiiig 
brought op, rnitil he had put some qoea* 
tions to the imble lord who had moved the 
Army Estimates. There bed been, he ob^ 
served, for many years past, a very great 
increase in the number qf foreign troops 
Uken into British pay. They had iiH 
creaRed<from 5 to 30,000* This alarming 
increase be viewed with considl^rable jea- 
lousy, because it was not confined to those 
regiments on foreign stations, seeing that 
foreigoers were enlisted into battalions in 
the Home Establisl^ncnt. Two acts had 
been passed, authorising the enlistment of 
this description of soldiers iq the course of 
the present reign, but the^e acts were to 
be viewed in the light of act^ of indemnity 
to the government for having violated the 
constitution. What, however, be particu- 
larly wished to call the attention of the 
House tn, and to require explanation from 
the noble lord was, with respeot to the cii- 
iistn\ent of these foreign' troops into British 
battalions. He understood that the fact 
was so ; at least it had been so stated to 
him. If it was not true, the noble lord 
would inform the House. It had also been 
told him, that our officers had been allow- 
ed to recruit their regiments from among 
the French prisoners. He particularly al- 
luded to the lOlh Light Dragcions, into 
which regiment he was informed upwards 
of one hundred men had been enlisted. 
If what now stated was true, the orders 
must have been giyen by the commanding 
officer, or from jhc War Office. It might 
he said, that the two acts to which he had 
alluded would sanction the practice, but he 
should deny that any act of parliament 
could justify such a measure, or could au- 
thorise the enlistment of foreigners, except 
into foreign corps. There was anotiier 
circumstance which demanded notice, Aid 
that was permitting foreigners to hold com- 
missions in British regiments. Such per- 
missioii was contrary to the act, and was 
an evil dail> increasing. He understood 
there was a foreign general commanding 
a district in this country. The noble lord, 
he trusted, would explain these matters to> 
the satisfaction of the House. 

Lord Pulmerstcn said he was disposed to 
answer die noble lord, and he hoped satia* 
factorily. With respect to the question^ 
about the enlistment into the 10th regi- 
ment of Light Dragoons, it certainly had 
been determined to allow a ceitaln num- 
ber of prisoners to enter into that regi- 
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nenii but those vme not fttnebmen. Lot 
Germans. To such a determination there 
cootd not be any objection oti any princi* 
pte, becante it was ivell tcnown that the 
French army vjras daily recruiting* its 
stren^h by the enlistment of Germane, 
and the people of that country would ra- 
ther serve Great Britain thin France. As. 
to the circumstance of foreign oftcers 
bearing commissions in our army, there 
was a specific act of parliament authorising 
his Majesty to avail himself of the services 
of foreign oflicers. The d7th regiment 
was originally composed of foreigners; 
now, however, it was pfitacipajly com- 
posed of natives of Ireland, consequently 
of British subjects. The noble lord had 
stated that a foreign general was employ- 
ed on one of thr home districts. He wish- 
ed the noble lord could name the person 
he alluded to. [liord Folkestone said, 
general Linsingcn.] If general Litisin- 
gen was the odicer, he was appointed to 
command axlepot composed of troops of 
his own country. * *• • 

Lord Folkestone observed^ that the an- 
swer of the noble lord had not convinced 
him that the permission was justified. On 
the contrary, it had been given contrary 
to the Act of Scttlernefit, and to all the acts 
of parliament passed on the subject, since 
that period. • 

Mr. Lamh confessed he thought some 
Inquiry necessary, becau.se this w'ns a fa- 
vourite topic for popular purposes, ^nd 
one which those who had populai* objects* 
in view, found it very aonvenient to use. 
Ho could not, however, bm^ think the con- 
duct of the noble lord and others very 
extraordinary, in representing every thing 
that might be construed into a grievance 
in its worst colours ; as if no considera- 
tion was to be had of the peculiar difficul- 
ties ill the situation of the country. Were 
foriSTgiiers wantonly introduced, or did 
there not exist a sweeping and over-ruling* 
necessity for resorting to new and extra- 
ordinary measures, if we were at iill to 
contend with an enemy who left no means 
untried, and who bad, and who exercised, 
the power of forcing all descriptions of 
men into his service? He doubted not 
that in ordinary times the government of 
the country would readily adhere to the 
Act of Settlement, as a provision inti- 
mately connected with the safety of the , 
constitution ; but under such a change 
of times and circumstances as was now 
witnessed, he could not perceive the 
propriety of setting up such complaints. 


Let the noble lord look at the state 
of the WQrld---]et him only look at the 
increased and increasing power of the 
ruler of France, the vast extent of country 
whAh he had become possessed of on the 
continent, and the power which of course 
was alforded him, not only of enlisting, 
but of compelling the services of the 
peopk; of the states he had subjugated^ 
and then say \fhether, wkh such unex** 
ampled resources within his grasp, tbii 
country should not be at liberty to resort 
to the sam« means of recruiting iu strength, 
in order to oppose his eflTort with same 
chance of soccq^s. Measures of this kind 
were to be deplored, but they were mea- 
sures which the necessity of the times im- 
posed upon th^ country. 

Mr. Cumtn declared that, during the 
whole of the twenty-five years he h^ sat 
in parliament, he had never heard such a 
doctrine as that of the hoti. gentleman 
who spoke last. He had alw'sys thought, 
from all he knew of the history of the 
country, that the true wa^ of supporting 
its interesis in difficult times was by a 
strict adherence to the laws. The cha- 
racter of the House and the welfare of the 
nation had been upheld at such seasons 
by inspiring the people with confidence 
and spirits, not by banishing the one* 
and depressing the other. At former 
periods tlie government had endeavoured 
to conciliate the aiVections and to ele- 
vate the hopes of the country by an 
uniform and scrupulous attention to its 
fundamental laws and insticutions. What 
was it that the noble lord had asked for. 
but that a bill of indemnity should, 
consistent with the practice of the con- 
stitution, be resorted to in these cases, 
ill firder that parliament might be left to 
judge of the wisdom of the measure. It 
was this contempt of public opinion 
which formed one of the principal causes 
of our present calamities. The opinion 
of the House itself was equally despised 
by those men who unhappily continued 
to have the direction of affairs. There 
lay the real danger— there were the :ieeds 
of the real evil. The strength of the 
country was in its law, not in its hired 
armies. He could nnt see the policy 
of enlisting prisoners : he could not see 
the necessity of it, in the well kf><>wn 
condition of our manufeoturert: hi could 
see no argument to justify it. If there, 
was one feature which he lamented more 
than another in the conduct of govern* 
ment, it was ihisj, that when retrenchment 
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was called for hy the House, the go- 
vernment paid no respect to the feelings 
of the people, but employed 'foreign sol- 
diers, and gave them that pay which of 
right belonged to the people. If he c^uld 
conceive the most distant hope of benefit 
to the country in its present distressed 
situation, it would emanate from the re- 
collection that the assumption of power 
by 'his royal highness the* Prince Regent 
would tend to bring forth measures for 
lightening the burthen of the subject — he 
trusted that hope would be hUimaiely 
realized, and that the abuses at present 
existing would be done a^vay. He must 
disapprove of giving encouragement to 
persons found in arms against this coun- 
try ; it was treating the people of Eng- 
land in a manner to which their long suf- 
ferings do not entitle them. 

Mr. M, Montague thought the hon. gen- 
tleman had entirely forgot what had 
passed in the last century, for if he would 
refer to the act, he would see that it au- 
thorised what iVas now complained of, 
and therefore his arguments fell to the 
ground. The hon.' gentleman maintained, 
that there was not the same danger now 
from the introduction of foreign soldiers 
as formerly, because the army had been 
•materially increased sinre then. He was 
of opinion that great confidence ought to 
be placed in those who now conducted the 
administration of public alfiirs. 

Mr. Premantlt took notice of several 
items in the present estimate**, the result 
of which was, that there appeared an ex- 
cess of 600,000/. above the amount voted 
last year. He thought this ati extraor- 
dinary increase, when he found that only 
J,900 men had been added to the dis- 
posable force of the country. 

Lord Palmerston explained the cause of 
the difference to be, that the pay of the 
adjutants and quarter-masters had been 
transferred to the present estimate, from 
the estimates of the staff’. With respect 
to the observation on the general increase 
of 600,000/. of expence, while the in- 
crease of the numbers of the array *was 
only stated to be I,D00, he believed it 
would be found that he had stated an in- 
crease of upwards of 1 5,000 on the estif- 
bfishment, including regularii and militia.' 

The Report was then ordered Co be 
hrengfat up and read. # 

Army Estimates — Paymaster or Wi- 
dows' Pensions.] On the Resolution, 

Thtit a sum not exceeding 6'2,l59L 13s. 


Afsty [V19 

dd. be granted to his Mi^esty, for de&ayli^ 
the charge of Pensions to be paid to 
Widows of Officers of the land forces and 
cxpences attending the same, in the united' 
kingdom Great Britain and Ireland,- 
from the 95th of Dec. 1611 to the 24th 
of Dec. 1812/^ 

, Mr.-BoRto said, he rose to move as an 
Amendment, That the salary to the Pay- 
master bf Widows' Pensions shoidd be 
struck out of^his sum. Before be pro- 
ceeded to state his rea*$on for this Amend- 
ment, he would move, That the two first' 
of the Kesolutions which, upon the 31st 
day of M/ty H^IO, vaere reported from the 
Committee of the whole House, to whoih 
it was referred to consider further of the 
Report which, upon the 29ih day of June 
1808, was made from the Committee on 
Public Expenditure, and which were then 
agreed to by the House, might be read ; 
and the same were, as agreed to by the 
Mouse, read, and ar^ as follows ; 

Resolved, That the utmost attention 
** to economy, in all the branches of public 
" expenditure, which is consi.ntent with 
** the interests of the public service, is 
at nil times a s^reat and important duty. 

Resolved, That for this purpose, m 
** addition to the 'useful and efiective 
** measures already taken by parliament 
'• for the -abolition and regulation of va- 
" rious sinecure offices, ami offices eJPe- 
cuied by deputy, it is expedient, after 
** providing other and sufficient means for 
enabiiifg bis Majesty duly to rocom- 
*' pence the faithful discharge of high and 
eflective civij offices, to abolish ail 
** offi. es which liave rcveime witln.ut em- 
pioyuient, and to regulate all offices 
“ which have revenue extremely dispro- 
fiortionate to employment, excepting 
** only such as are connected with the 
'• personal service of his Majesty, or of 
“ his royal family, regard being had^o 
* the existing interests in any offices so 
to be abolished or regulated.^' 

The»hon. gentleman also moved, That 
so much of the lOth Report from the com- 
missioners appointed to examine take and 
state the Public Accounts of the kingdom 
(which was presented to the House upon 
the 2nd day of July 1783), and so much 
of the 6th Report from the commissioner^ 
of Military Enquiry (which was presented 
^othe House upon the 25th-day of June 
1B08), andso much of the 22nd Report, 
which (upon the 20th day of* July 1797) 
was made from the Select Committee who 
were appointed to examine and state the 
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tutal amount, of the Public Debts, and 
oilier matte; i relating to the public re- 
venue and expenditure — as relates to the 
Oilice of l^\v toaster of the Widows* Pen- 
sions, might be read;*' and thejianie bchig 
read, the hoii. gentleman said, that it ap- 
peared that this oil'ivii v\as stated in all the 
keptu'ts as a ifx rfect sinecure, aiuj^ one 
that ought lo be suppressed. If tiie ques- 
tion si^)oJ uK'ii.'iy un the recommeudatiou 
of the tivif lii'jKUts of J7A.‘J and ISOS, 
made by connnissioneis acting on oath ; 
il pai'iiainenl had taken no one step in the 
business, and if the itcsoiulioii of the 
of i\iay 1810 had iiever *bcen parsed, 
there would yet be sullkicnt rcasdins u» in- 
duce the iiouse to call any minister lo ac- 
count, who should dare to act in contra- 
diction to whgit had been so decided 
pronounced upon. Among other things, 
the last time the subject was discussed in 
the House, he vvas astonished a good deal 
at what had fallen from the hoii. gentle- 
man (col, M* Mahon) who held the oilice, 
who atlcmpted to* Sbew that since ^thc 
period of the Uepoit, this oilice was some- 
thing like an elliciont one. P»ut nothing 
could be farther removed from this descrip- 
tion than it really was. It aj)^)eared from 
the Keport of 1808, that the whole busi- 
ness wa.N then transacted fo’* 100/. perann, 
by a hit>l cleik ol‘ the Wai Ofllcc;. IVoin 
what passed in the former debate, he had 
found himself in a singular and unfoitu- | 
jiatt* situation. He thought he had made 
some imprc.ssion on the House, and that, 
they would have sijppoij;ted their Resolu- 
tions; but the argument took a most un- 
locked for and perverse turn. It was 
argued, that, because the Finance (km- 
mittee had recoimnended certain sine- 
cures to be retained as a reward for ser- j 
vices, those sinecures wdiich the House | 
had expressly declared ought to be abo- 
lishifd, could not be touched <»n till par- 
Jiamorit should decide what were to be* 
retained ; and that this oilice in particular 
should be considered as entitled to indem- 
nity till parliament should come to dis- 
cussion on the merits of the rest. Was 
this declaration of awaiting ihe decision of 
parliament paying that consideration to 
the Resolution of the House which it was I 
entitled to? If the right hon. the Chan- j 
ceilor of the Exchequer meant by the 
decision of pailiament, tiic decision of j 
that House, this was already pronounced 
and recorded. The oilice was already^ 
condemned . by the Resolutions of the 
House, and ought not to be continued. He 
(VOL. XXI. ) 


could not suliiciently condemn such an 
appointment. It was calculated in a par- 
ticular manner to implicate the character 
of his royal highness the Priuce Regent. 
The«igh't hon. gentleman had denied this; 
hut he would ask him, if he really thought 
that the master of .'.ucli a servant as col. 
McMahon was not implicated in his ap- 
pointment to this oQice? Tlie right hon. 
geiitlemaii had an id, that the subject with 
respect to discussion was precisely as it 
w'as bt foie; ami that it w^as as competent 
as ever to t4ic flouse to ilecide with respect 
lo this oilice. Did the right hon. geutle- 
niaii think that he could come as freely to 
the discussion as* if no appointment had 
taken place? Did he tliink he could still 
discuss it as a plain naked question, whe- 
ther the oilice* ought or ought not to be 
abolished ? It would certainly now come 
forward iii a way which was not very fair 
towards those mernbcMs who conceived 
tlicinselvrs bound to act up to the Resolu- 
tions of the House. It w as impos.sible not 
to feel a diiliculiy in deciding for the im- 
mediate abolition of an oilice how'ever, 
useless, filled by a gentleman of whom so 
much good had been said, and who, in 
addition to thi<, enjoyed a situation under 
his Royal Highness. Into this embarrass- 
ing situation had the House been thrown^ 
by the counsels of the right hon. gentle- 
man, Rut how ever disagreeable the task, 
it would have been a base ilerciiclioii of 
the duty he owed to parliament, after the 
situation which he had filled in the com* 
niiitee of finance, not to come forward on 
the present occasion, llu had not sought 
out the occasion, he was not fond of it, 
hut it had bi'en oiitiuded on him. This 
oilice appealed in the Estimates laid before 
the Iiouse, and il was for the Iiouse to 
consider whether or not it was lo be con- 
tinued. The question was before them, 
and they must decide. From tl’eir deci- 
sion that night would be seen what was 
the disposition of the House wuth regard 
to other sinecures : from the vote about to 
be given, the country would have a very 
good*eariiest of what they had to expect 
irom them. The language ot the Report 
of 1783 stated that the whole duty was 
done by deputy, and that that duty was 
extremely ovLrpa.d. lie had caused the 
exliact respecting sinecures to be read, to 
shew that this was not an oilice of a de- 
scriptiort that could come within the coai- 
prehension of those that were to be 
as 5 >igned as a reward for merit. He 
knew not how to argue so plain a case. 

(3 N) 
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It was impossible, in fact, to have selected 
any one situation which came more under 
the de‘icrip(inri of dioae which ought to be 
abolished, than the one in question. He 
denied that it was in the coniernplatiftn of 
any of the framers of these Reports, that 
oAices ith large salaries, and no duty, 
should be kept up as a reward for services 
of the description of those <»f tlje ho- 
naurable gentleman coionel M’Mahon. 
These rewards were not intended for 
personal services to his ^lajesty, or his 
Royal Highness. Such an •idea never 
entered into the contemplation of parlia- 
ment. It was to be regretted that his 
Royal Highness had ever been advised to 
make this appointment. In the outset of 
a new reign, a colour was thrown on the 
transaction, which was by no means cal- 
culated to ease the minds of the people. 
For whatever might be thought or said 
within the walls of the House, the public 
would look with no small anxiety towards 
the result of that night’s debate. He did 
not speak in this manner from any fond- 
ness for. the motion, because he was the 
mover o*' it, but because he was convinced 
of the disappointment which its rejection 
would occasion to the country. They had 
no security that this oihee might not be 
, given in reversion, but the word of the right 
bon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It had already been granted in reversion to 
the late general Fox. He should there- 
fore move as an Amendment of the Reso- 
lution, " That a sum not exceeding 
59,369/. I2 j. 6d, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for defraying the charge of Pen- 
sions to be paid to Widows of Ollicers 
of the land forces, and expences attending 
the same, in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, from ihe 25th 
of D* c. 1811 to the 24th of Dec. 1812. 

Mr. Charles Adams said, that he imagined 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have considered hhnsclf 
bound by the Resolutions of that House; 
but the right hon gentleman uas the beat 
judge of his own conduct. It was, how- 
ever, rather strange, that he shoalR thus 
pick and choose among the sinecures ; 
for It was in the recollection of the House, 
that some of the resolutions recoiiiriie'lnd- 
ing the abolition of sinecure plR^'e^' had 
been already acted upon. Much more 
could be said on this subject ; but the^bu-. 
sinrss was so uarefaced, and so palpably 
against every principle on which the 
of Commons ought to act, that he 
would not waste one word more upon it. 
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! but give his decided vote for the Amende 

! ment. 

I Mr. Matthew Montague thought the 
House ought not to follow any cry which 
mi^ht he raised in the country. It was 
for the good of the country, that a due 
proportion of reward should be held out 
ibr tlie duties which might be discharged 
towardwS it. He would ask the hon. mover 
of the Amendment, whether the scheme of 
reward in the Resolutions was not too 
narrow ? It was limited to high and emi- 
nent offices ; and this was certainly too 
narrow. It was to be remembered that 
parsimony w«s notr economy, — no money 
was so badly employed as that which pre- 
venirrl money from being employed be- 
nehcially. [Laugh on the Opposition 
side.] Did the gentlemen opposite think 
that they Were entitled to ridicule this 
proposition, because they held themselves 
out as great patriots and great apostles ? 
lie was as honest in his intention as they 
were themselves, although he sat on a (Jif- 
fer<L>nt side of the He^use. He declared he 
hardly saw one person over against him to 
whom he could not give a hint of some- 
thing. Nothing could be more con- 

j temptible than that nonsensical attempt at 
ridicule which ge’nllcmen opposite re- 
sorted to. (Laugh ) Lei them not ima- 
gine that he would be put down. He 
would now take the liberiy to proceed in 
the argument, from that part of it where 
he was interrupted. Considering it on 
the general principle, he thought nothing 
was more clear, than that a faithful ser- 
vant of the prince who had long dis- 
charged important duties merited reward, 
and there could be as little difliculty in 
conceding the opposite conclusion, that 
those who would attempt to thru.st them- 
selves into the situation of servants to a 
pi ince, merely for the sake of the remune- 
ration to be obtained, and who would'per- 
haps, the moment they were secure, bar- 
ter bi.s most important interests, deserved 
only, degradation and contempt. He ac- 
knowledged, that upon this subject, he was 
not as well instructed as he ought to be; 
hut he was perfectly competent to form 
this opinion, that the servants of a prince 
ought to be upright and sagacious men, 
and that if they were, they had a claim 
upon the country for eminent reward. 
They bad a far better right to the appel- 
lation of patriots than those who, aug- 
menting the popular clambur by invec- 
tives against government, covered their 
despicable designs by a title to which they 
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had no pretensions. He insisted that the not )lcage himst^ll, andwhitever might 
honourable mover of the amendment had be the coiisuuciive etJ'eci of a decision 
gone much farther than the Resolution he upon the former that night, it could not 
had quoted would support him in, nor.ih- ptcjydge the dtlcriuination open the latter 
deed could he for once concui^in the idea, at a future period, lie thought (hat too 
that the mere Reports of coiiimittecs were much importance had been attached to the 
to be deemed as binding legislatire enact- j appointment of colonel M'Maboti ; and 
ments. He felt himself incompetent to^ although he admitted that it was the duty 
do justice to the cause he espoused, but he of tht» House loj^watch carefully over the 
could snot Insist this opportuidt]^ or shew- disposal of the public money, he was c6n« 
ing, as far as his feeble powers would per- vinced that it little b« came it to bi^ cavil- 
mil him, how little deserving of attention ling about {rifles, when matters ot such su- 
were the specious arguments urged by the perior magnitude, in an economical point 
supporters of the amendment. of view, might be contemplated. 

Mr. /.ocAAarMvas firmly tiinvinced, that Mr. trusted that the House 

it was not less the duty of faithful minis- would that night re.scind the vote it had 
ters to supporuthe just prerogatives of the passed on Friday last, with regard to an 


crown, than to maintain the acknow- 
ledged rights •of the subject. He would 
rather that the general question of the abo- 
lition of sinecures had been debated, than 
thatthis insulated instance had been select- ! 
ed for discussion; but at the same lime he I 
admitted that it qpght not to have been j 
passed over in silenc^, since it had ihore j 
than once received parliamentary anim- 
adversion. He could not, however, agree, 
that in this instance the conduct of the 
right lion, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
<|ucr was culpable, lie had two duties to 
discharge, the first to tlie country, and the 
second to the crown. Jfhe had rfeglecied 
to appoint a successor to the otlicc ol 
Paymaster ol'Witlows’ Pensions, it might 
justly have been considered a compromise 
of the prerogatives of the crown, but by* 
giving It to colonel M'Mahon, under the 
conditions imposed, he ha(>leftthe impor- 
tant question of the abolition of the sine- 
cure still open to the future decision of 
parliament, and bad not neglected the in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, opposed the 
Amyidment, and conceived it would be a 
jharsh and strong measure to refuse the coii-,| 
currerice of the House to an appointment 
made at the commencement of a new 
reign. • 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the question now 
to be decided, was merely whether the 
Houae, in considering the Army Estimates 
for ilie year 1812, wonH or would not vote, 
a sum of money which had hitherto been 
applied 'o the salary Paymaster of 
Widows* Ptnsions, The inquiry, whether 
the ofiice should or should not be abo- 
lished. could by no intans strictly form 
any part of ifie discussion. His vote upon 
the firs', point would certainly be in iho 
affirmatire; upon the second he would 


appointment which was calculated only to 
thiow obloquy upon the Prince Regent, 
and excite disapprobation in the people* 
If, indeed, the House of Commons wished 
onljr to be considered as the .support of the 
convenient ob.sequiousness of interested 
ministers, such a determipation would be 
perfectly in character; hut while it claim- 
ed to be the guardian of the publfc purs^, 
a line of conduct directly opposite ought 
to be pursued. Was it because during 
twenty years of continued warfare the ex* 
pences of government had been augment- 
ed from 1 6' to 100 millions, or because the^ 
tneuns of maintaining our independence 
by the destruction of our commerce were 
diiiiini'^lied, that a decision like that which 
the House had a few nights .'‘ince adopted, 
ought to be confiriiied, to the abandon- 
ment of the piimary function.s of the re- 
presentatives of the people > If it wiie, it 
would be the boundeii duty of the House 
now to speak a language not difficult to 
be understood, and to read a lesson to 
princes, which, if not followed, would en-.. 
danger the security of the monarchy it- 
self, He was willing to admit that col. 
M'Mahon deserved remuneration ; but was 
there no wa}*^ of bestowing it but by this 
degrading appointment? Could no place 
of emolument be found in the splendid es- 
tabhsltment of the Prince Regent, by 
which his services might have been ade- 
quately compensated ? Me beggea to re- 
mind the House of the time at which the 
right hot), the Chanceiior oi the Exche- 
quer had thought fit to fill up this vacancy. 
It ought not to be forgotten tliat the > . ht 
hofi. gentleman was then a servant on n lal. 
He was anxious to please his loyal master 
by this luiniination, and •treading lest the 
time riiigtit soon arrive when he could only 
gaae with wishl'nl eyes upon it at e dls« 
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tance, he seized the favourable moment, 
and no sooner did the sinecure become 
vacant than colonel M*Mahon was, as it 
were, thrust ililo it.«— ]{e liad cordially 
concurred in the grant on a recent occasion 
to lord W'dlington, and gave his full as- 
to an asscriion then nude with pride 
on the opposite side of the House, that if 
it were put to the country i 3 t large tl/c vote 
would have been aiuninious in its favour. 
If the right hon. gentleman would consent 
tliat the present vote should be submitted 
to the decision of the same jury, he was 
convinced ilut the decision would be 
scarcely Ic'.s unanimous *hg linst it. The 
previous determination of the House upon 
thi^ (|ue.siion was so jlagranl a breach of 
its duty, that he thought u[)on reflection it. 
must have so struck even the right hon. 
gentleLnan, and he flattered himself, in- 
stead of this continued resistance, that the 
right hon. gentleman would have appeared 
in his place this nlglit with a Hill to abo- 
lish the odious* sinecure of Paymaster ol 
Widows* PiMi'.ions. 

Mr. iUorris had attentively examined 
the journals, and could find no resolution 
of the House for the unqualified abolition 
of sinecures, even admitting the place 
^ ot PayiUAsier of Widows’ Pen‘‘ions to be 
so. The resolution which had been read 
reco’umended the hubslitution of one mode 
ot reward for another, bui before ir could 
]>e rnaint^tined that it had been violated, it 
was necessary to shew that the substitute 
ha<l been [irovided, which no hon. member 
had yet attempted to prove. The House 
was called upon by the mover of the 
Amendment to give a.> much validity to 
the Report of Commissioners as to the 
statement oi a committee of its own, and 
to that statement as much authoi ity as to 
an act ot parlium* nt. This situation was 
denominated in the Journals a sinecure; 
but upon due luvCsStigation it would be 
found tliat the allegation was incorrect, 
and that although in J783 ^nly COO widows 
w'cre relieved, there were now not less than 
double the number of claimants on the 
fend ; and if, as he had no doubt would be 
the case, colonel M'Mahon duly dis- 
charged the duties of his office, they would 
be found important and beneficial to the 
objects of the charity, for no scene could 
be more paitiful than to see a number of 
the wives of officers who had fallen in their* 
country's service, eagerly crowding round 
the clerk of the War-office, like hungry 
'paupers receiving their daily pittance 
from the master of a parish work*house. 
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In assenting to the Resolution of the com- 
inittee of supply, he would not be under- 
stood to assert that the office required no 
regulation, since his opinion was directly 
the contrary. With one argument ad- 
vanced, he never could accord, namely, 
that the House was to be intimidated by the 
'manner in which this decision would be 
receive^ in the country. If the determi- 
nation were s^ell founded, it would he a 
species of most degrading cowardice to 
shrink from it : such conduct might ex< ite 
the contempt of the people, but never 
could ensure their conhdrncc. The hon. 
and learned gentkVnan concluded by de- 
claring, that allhough in this instance he 
acqnie.-cefl in sentiment tfith ministers, 
there were many and important 

questions, with their deciMon -.poii which 
It was uUerly imp'ossihlc lie could ever 
coincide. 

Mr. llo)nc would have prefi rred 

to ot the question in another shape, 
thiMigh ho 5>l\(Mi!d regard it as a don lictioii 
of fiis pm liiinentaiy duty, to avj/'d it in 
any shaf'e, por himself, hewuiild abolipli 
all sinecures, and trust to me gcMieroMiy ot 
I a Hnti'vh p.ij*l lament, to reward those who 
had faithfully discharged ihcirduty in the 
public service.^ He should give his von- 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. thought tdiA Non 

for Newcastle (Mr. Macdonald) hanS!\ 
warranted in saying that iie expected the 
right hon. tlie Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would have come down that evening 
with a bill in his' hand, to abolish the office 
in question, when it was remembered that, 
only a few evenings ago the right hon. 
gentleman had declared his opinion upon 
the subject in a manner so little calculated 
to excite such an expectation. He thought 
also that the hon. gentleman had been a 
little urifui lunate in his vehement c*ecla- 
mation against sinecures; for, it should be 
remembered, that he was himself the 
holder of a sinecure. There was, however, 
this clirtereiice hetween the two cases : in 
the one, tne oflice had been granted as a 
reward for meritorious services, as a re- 
ward for actual and acknowledged merit, 
and in the other it had been bestowed 
upon the hon. member, when a school-boy. 
[Here Mr. Fitzgerald said he would not 
proceed further in his remarks, because he 
had just perceived the hon. member not to 
be in his seat.] In adverting to the hon. 
mover of the Amendment', he had no 
doubt that the praises he had so lavishly 
bestowed upon his right hon. friend the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer were sincere ; 
but they scouied to him cxtraordinarVi 
Bill! he kill w nof how he could conscien- 
tiously anh'in that ho would repose confi- 
dence in Uic word of a miniflter whom he 
believed capable ol insidiously j of obse- 
quiously roi'oiiimeiiding to the Prince Re- 
gent the lilli’up; up of uii olTice, tncrely 
that he might divide with him tlio obloquy 
of surh agnomination. By whaf rules of 
random did he attribute sui-h motives to 
his right hun. friend ? Why did lie r>li- 
inafc them with a degree of unfairness, 
which he surely would not. like to have 
applied to his own nW)tive^on t^ie present 
occadon ? This, however, he would say. 
in commendaAioti of his right lion, friend, 
whose motivc.s had been so severely as- 
persed, that he was the only man in the 
country, who, at the head of an adminis- 
tration, had never recommended to the 
crown the giant ol a i eversion. With re- 
speel to the ofiice of Paymaster of Widow's’ 
Pensions, he did ^)^)t think the granting of 
it, in the way it vvA granted, an insult to 
parliament ; anle'«s, indeed, the report of 
every committee, and even the report of a 
military cornmis.^ioii, was to be regarded 
as a delfherate act of the legislature. The 
person to w hom it liad bi ' ii given, was 
one whose merits all coneurrocl to admit, 
and it had been justly observcd*by a right 
hon. yenilenvaii on a former occasion, that 
lie was a mail who had won the confidence 
and regard, wiihout ever abusing the ear 
of hi.’) prince, i le thought that parliameflt 
ought not to bo the ?iole aiul exclusive 
source ol rewards, but tlmt .some power of 
remunerating fnthful service should be 
lodged ill tlin (.town. The way, he ob- 
served, in wliich the present appointment 
liad been granted, subject to such stipula- 
tions as had been specified, and not being 
-heid by such a tenure as general Fox held 
it, was a proof of the motives that ledjLo 
the appointment; and he woujd ask, if 
thi.s WAS an insuit to the House, or if, had 
it been otlieiwi.se granted, had been 
granted with any securities for its reten- 
tion, parliament could, consistently w'ith 
its sense of ju.stiee, proceed as they were 
now com|)erent to proceed There was 
another question also, and that was, whe- 
ther if the Vole of the House should, that 
' **'fJ^*b pronounce the subtraciion of the 
fee.s to the Paymaster of Widows' Pew- 
aions, any es.seiuial economical reform 
would be effected ? He thought not. The ob- 
ject ol the Amendment, indeed, had not all 
that merit in it which was commonly sup- 
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posed — he allndcd lo what appeared in the 
public prints: it was not to give 2,000/. 
more to tile Widows, but merely to save 
2,000/. Under sucli cirnimstaiiccs, bo 
should certainly vote against liie Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J/acdomld, in explanation, said, 
that his sinecure was of very inferior value, 
and ihe emolument of it did not burden 
the public, but*procecded IVorn some sinall 
fees from pei tiemen taking ofl’n e ; and in 
that way lu ^snpposcd ho might have re- 
ceived soine of the money of the right hon. 
gentleman. lie was, however, at all 
limes ready bv surrender his .sinecure, if 
others wcie abolifdicd also: and notwiih- 
sianding the very modest lone in which 
the right lionnur.ihle Lord of the Treasury 
had criticised his parliame ntaiy conduct, 
he conceived himself ptu fcctly free to op- 
pose sineenre.s in general, or this one in 
particular. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in explanation, said, he 
did not impute rnoial or political guilt to 
the hon. gentleman. He had only urged, 
that the hon. gentleman, in the-ivarmth of 
his declamation against .sinecures, seemed 
to forget that he himself was a sinecure 
placeman ; and that then; was this difle- 
rence in the two cases — that colonel 
iVPMahon was appointed for his servicevi, 
and the lion, gentleman while he was a 
sch(3ol-boy. 

Mr. Wilberfurce observed, that the ar- 
gument ol the hon. gentleman who had 
just sal down wi-nl to lliis, that if a mem- 
ber of ill at House held a .sinecure office, 
lie ought not to be expected to give a 
lull, free, and fair vote upon any occasion 
in which that .••ubject was involved. But 
what would be the state of parliament ii 
this doctrine werc^ cairicd U* its extent ; 
if su< h things w'cre to be banded from 
one member to another, as “You area 
placeman and ought not to vote, and >oi- 
are in place and should not .speak It 
was such matters as these, and .such ap- 
pomtmtMit.s as the present, that gave rise 
to ^rll that public obloquy ivhich was so 
much to be deprecated. A good deal 
had been said about the Committee and 
Commissioners with whom the Resolution 
had originated, which was the ground of 
the opposition of his hon. friend the mover 
of the amendment. He remembered the 
appointment of these commissioiuTS, and 
that they were recommended not to be 
members of parliament, in order that their 
deliberations might be the more fair and 
uninfluenced* They in their Report ad- 
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vised that this office* should be entirely 
abolished, as of no utility whatever; and 
the fair inference which he drew from this 
was, that if thirty years after such report 
the office was not abolished, the people 
had a ri^ht to complain. For what must 
be said on the occasion ? That ministers 
thirty years ago, when sorely pressed by 
colonel Bair6 and Mr. Burke, did I'ield 
to inquiry — but that wheh that inquiry 
came to a point, and the abolition of the 
place in question came to the vote — then 
they, niinusters, would say, "You have 
carried the farce too far, this is too serious 
a matter, and wc will take a fresh lease 
of the office in the name of a person so 
involved that ir must give j)aiii to all who 
oppose it.** And what w;is the office 
so desired to be continued ? One, that 
from its very nature - from the small du- 
ties attached to it — from the mode of 
its payment— was (however unjustly as 
against the government) subject to the 
greatest obloquy and unpopularity. It 
was not so much the appointment itself^ 
bu^. the principle on which it took place 
that he felt to be wrong. The public in - 1 
terest was always in danger, when such 
broad blots were left to be pointed at 
by the disaffected, and held up with all 
feiftcir colourings to inflame the public 
mind. He could not help, therefore, con- 
demning that policy, which, under the 
pressure of such times as the present, went 
to lay this new load on the people, which 
though small, was highly conirary to 
the public feeling. He consequently re- 
gretted, that his right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer* could not < 
see the matter in the same light that he 
did. He knew him to be a man conduct- j 
ing llte government honourably and just- | 
]y, in every point of view which he took I 
of the common welfare, and could not | 
help being sorry that he did not view ' 
some of these subjects in a way which 
would induce him to do them away, and 
not suiFer them to remain to inflame a 
sud'ciing people. The merits of the hon. 
colonel he was as willing to admit as any 
body ; but they were merits of which 
the House could have no cognizanca-^it 
was not a ground upon which a member 
of parliah^ni could proceed-— i(y was a 
principle Vhich might lead to every 
excess, and upon such a pretext the pub- 
lic ^^nditure might be abused without 
liiu^c He should therefore vote with 
grept pleasure for ihe amendment, 
iiord denied that the ResO' 
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lutions of the commissioners or commit- 
tees referred to by the hon. mover, should 
have controlled government in respect to 
this appointment; though, he confessed^ 
that*’ those Resolutions were a great di- 
rection to them in the line of conduct to 
be pursued. But the great point in the 
present qtiest ion was, whether the Ueso- 
iutioii alluded to ought to be binding on 
goverrim*ent ? And he was of o[^inioir that 
it ought not. *It was laid down for the 
conduct of the Hou.se, and, until a coun- 
tervailing fund was provided for the crown 
to reward its set vanis, they had no right 
on their ^own^prinaiples, to expect that 
these inchoate resolutions were to be 
acted upon. It was, theref^ire, most un- 
just to demand of the minister, that he 
should make that selection* of offices for 
abolition, which the Mouse had it-telf un- 
dertaken ; and it was his full justification 
that he had granted the place subject to 
the revision of parliament. He gave the 
hon. mover credit for-his motives in bring- 
ing the question forw^aru, but would vote 
against it, as it went to destroy the pro- 
fits of an office, which office it left in ex- 
istence, w'hile the more proper mode of 
dealing with it would have been to de- 
cide, whether the o%ce itself should or 
should not be abolished. 

General TarUton passed the highest 
encomiums upon the personal character 
of colonel M'Mahon, and thought he bad 
been greatly injured, if not insulted, by 
the appointment. It drew upon him a 
degree of obloquy both in that House 
and throughout*, the country, in conse- 
quence of the discussions which had taken 
place on the subject. T|^e motives of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer he conceived^ to be very equivo-- 
cal ; for if, at the time he recommended 
the appointment, he had any expecta^on* 
of going out of power, then he must have 
intended, to involve the Prince Regent 
solely in the consequences of such an ap- 
poiiitiiK*nt. 

I’he Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
should trouble the House with but few 
observations, as he had given his senti- 
ments fully in the committee. He cer- 
tainly had not expected to be charged 
with ill-treating, not only the Prince Re- 
gent md the country, but Colonel 
M*Mahfui also. If it was enough to move 
the indignation of a gallant officer to be 
recommended to a lucrative situation as 
the reward of his services, he was afraid 
that he had incurred the indignatioa of 
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the gallant general also by recommending 
hina to be governor of Berwick. (A 
laugh). He must confess that his views 
of the question were totally different 
from those which had been staken by his 
hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce), and, 
therefore, he acted from a very different 
conviction. 'If he had anticipated any 
serious danger to the country 'from rccom* 
mending ^to this appointment^ tfe should 
certainly have abstained from doing 
so. He could, however, see no danger in 
giving the place, on the expre.ss un- 
derstanding that the continuance of it 
was as fully open ta»thc d^ternaination of 
parliament after the appointment, as it was 
before. It inust be remembered that he 
had opposed those resolutions which had 
been so oftera alluded to; and it was also 
to be recollected that they were mere re- 
solutions or committees upon which par- 
liament had not thought proper to proceed. 
When it was said, that a committee 
thirty years ago Recommended the aboli- 
tion of this place, ITe should consid^ the 
length of time rather an T?rgument the 
other way, as it shewed clearly that par- 
liament, during all that time, had not 
thought proper to act upon those resolu- 
tions. It, therefore, was too much to say, 
that it was the duty of ministers to act at all 
times in conformity to a resolfltion of a 
committee, which if it came to be discussed 
in that House, would possibly not be adopt- 
ed. One hon. gentleman had conceived 
that he ought to have given the appoint- 
ment to some political friend of his own, 
instead of selecting as heMiad done a gal- 
lant officer who had gained the favour of 
the Prince by fai,)Lbful services for twenty 
or thirty years. Now, although many 
seemed disposed to argue that those places 
should only be the reward of political ser- 
vice of a civil nature, he was ready to 
maintain an opinion directly contrary. 
He would not allow it to be constitu- 
tional doctrine that every thing was to 
come through parliament, and nbthing 
from the favour of the crown. He was 
convinced that there was no man who 
would say that such services as colonel 
McMahon's ought not, in some way or 
another, to be rewarded. He always con- 
ceived that there was nothing improper in 
the crown having the power of rewarding 
services by sinecure places ; and it bad* 
been allowed on all hands, that if even 
the sinecures were abolished some other 
fund must be provided, in order to pre- 
serve to the crown its prerogative of re- 


I warding services: and when he spoke of 
the constitutional prerogative of the crown 
in this respect, he thought that the ques- 
tion of services might be somewhat mixed 
I wifh the consideration of the peisonal 
; favour of the sovereign ; and he was not 
afraid to say, that he thought it right that 
the crown should have the prerogative of 
conferring certain places not merely as a 
‘ reward of services which parliaffient 
could take cognizance of, but in some in- 
stances, as acts of grace and favour, inde- 
pendent of any consideration of important 
services, either civil or military. He had 
often stated to«tbe House his opinion re- 
specting those sinecure places, and he did 
not see why he.was bound to recommend 
the abolition*of this particular sinecure 
more than any other. The question of 
sinecures generally, and of thi^ particular 
sinecure, as well as any other, was still 
open to the discussion of parliament at 
any time; and he was convinced that 
there was nothing in t^iis appointment, 
under all its circumstances, which could 
at all prevent parliament from freely dis- 
cussing either sinecures generally, or this 
sinecure in particular, and determining as 
they might think proper. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that he had 
never heard a sarcasm more misplace? 
than that with which the right hon. gen- 
tleman began his speech. Was he acting 
in the conscientious discharge of bis duty, 
when he gave the government of Ber- 
wick to his gallant friend near him, or 
was he not? Was it in reward of merito- 
rious services, or was it with a view to 
parliamentary support? He would say, 
that the right hon. gentleman bad seldom 
given more proper advice than when be 
advised the appointment of his hon. and 
gallant friend to that situation. As to co- 
lonel M'Mahon, it would be the general 
opinion in the public mind, that the place 
which he held, w^as granted to him as to 
the personal favourite of the Prince Regent. 
The rigbi'Mm. gentleman himself had, in 
theoaumafhis administration, made more 
offers of 't^lKefent situations than almost 
any other minister : he bad very recently 
roadeirffrrs of a similar nature, in various 
quarters ; and it was one of the most in- 
auspiciOQl symptoms of the new era’' 
which bad lately commenced, that these 
offers had been made, and had also been 
rejected. A noble lord under the gallery 
(lord Castlereagh) had told the House, 
that the present motion was ^ulte nnpar- 
iiamentarv ; that the office itself should 
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be strut* k at, aiiil ni^t the salary- On the 
contrary, it was qnite |)arliaiuefuary. The 
crown might proclaim war, but it rested 
with that House to provide the means of 
carrying it on. The right of appoiuAng 
to this odire was vested in the crown ; but 
it rested with that House whether or not 
they should ratify that appointment, by 
granting the money for the salary, r The 
moftey once taken away, Vou look away 
the life of theotlice; if the House took 
away the money, the persoiuwhu held the 
office would not be very ready to perform 
the duties, if any, that were attached to it. 
So that, in fact, the real |>oint now for the 
House to determine w'as, whether they 
Would concur in this appointment of the 
Prince Regent, by the advice of his mi- 
nister, to an office their commissioners 
had more than once proclaimed ought to 
be abolished. But the right hon. gentle- 
man alleged, that because the report of 
these coinmissioncts had never been 
taken up, or acted upon, therefore parlia- 
ment had, in fact, passed a silent negative 
oh their* resolutions. He would readily 
acknowledge, that many of the reports of 
their committees on finance and public 
offices had been suffered to slumber in ob- 
livion on their table. Ministers bad been 
%ble to stave off, and defeat by their ma- 
noeuvres, from time to time, many of 
the measures successively recommended ; 
and now, afler an interval of years, they 
come forward and suy, that it would be in- 
consistent in the House to take up a mea- 
sure which they bad contrived to stave off, 
on the ground that it had slumbered so 
long unheeded and unacted. But there 
was this to be said on the subject of de- 
lay, tliat in 1783, when the commissioners 
recoimnended the abolition of the office, 
there were two persons had vested in- 
terests ill its continuance. But now he 
came to the pinching point ; and would 
say, that the House was bound in every 
point of view, to take up the matter, be- 
cause an improper appointment had been 
made;— *-an appointment iippraper as it 
respected the Prince Regent,— ^improper 
us it respected the declared form of the 
House,— and odious as it regarded the 
feelings of the people. Because this 
had existed so long, was it sufficient 
to.vll^ that no remedy ought now to be 
ajj^lied ? Colonel M‘ Mahon had told • 
wtim, that he put himself, as to this office, 
entirely at the disposal of parliament. 
'ThiK was not saying much, for how could 
be do otherwise. The Chancellor of the | 
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Exchequer had said the same thing ; but 
he had followed it up with a (icclaration 
which was virtually conveyed liy his con- 
duct, that he would do every thing to pre- 
vent* parlianeent from taking the office 
away from the hon. colonel. 7 o use his 
own language, he had given the office to 
its present possessor, (meaning, doubtle.ss, 
that he had only advised the grant ;) and 
he virtually declared that he would pro- 
tect him in this enjoyment of it. If not 
counteracted by the vote of that night, 
the right hon. gent, might perhaps advise 
the Prince Regent to grant also a reversion 
of the offipe. Ho w^uld again repeat, that 
it was a grant not decent towards the 
House of Commons; and ho trusted their 
sense of its indecency wunid be expressed 
that night. What eilect sue!' a decision 
might have on the right hon. gentleman 
would remain to be seen. He had re- 
mained minister when .supported by very 
small majorities ; nay, even when in mi- 
norities lie had still clung to power. Whe- 
thcr,*should this Amiili&ment be carried, 
ho would still remain in power, what his 
future colleagues may be, what princi- 
ples may prevail among them, could not 
be foreseen at present ; these were things 
which remained for*' the future knowledge 
of the House, and of the country. — He 
would again repeat, that it was a grant 
most obnoxious to the people. Thu place 
was odious in itself. It was not to the addi- 
tional expence of 2,700/. that the House 
X'ould object: had it been thrown into 
the fund provided for the relief of the 
wndows and orphans of those gallant and 
meritorious men who had lost their lives 
in the service of their country, no objec- 
tion could possibly have oeen made. The 
abolition ot a place so obnoxious, and such 
an application of Yhc salary attached to it, 
would have been congenial to the best feel- 
ings of the people No one would Then 
"liave been heard to complain with feelings 
of indignation, that a person had reaped 
from «he scanty pittance destined for the 
relief of widow's and orphans, a remunera- 
tien for services performed to his prince. 
Was it not possible to give some other ap- 
pointment for such services ? Why, an 
office attached to that very House vAs now 
vacant, through the death of the gallant 
officer who lately hlled it, (Mr. Coitnan}, 
and what better or more appropriate place 
could have been found for rewarding the 
services of colonel M'MahV)n ? Why, 
then, was the minister so unadvised, as to 
be the instrument of casting this odium 
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qn the Prince^ at the very comiDencement 
oi‘ his adi^iinistration'? The office was 
most odious to the people^ and though the 
emoluments might be bmall. yet the peo- 
ple would pay them with reluctance; 
while, on the contrary, if th*e same sum 
wasadded to the Widows* Fund,tl\^y wqiuld 
iievor th ink of. begrud gi ng it. alj tfese 
views he thought the appmi|t£Hent ^dst* 
impr^er; and it was stifl rn'ore to be la** 
mehted, a# it seemed td.stiu^ia character 
on the commencement of the new reign. 
It was an appointment which would be re- 
membered 111 future times, if not to the ob,- 
loquy of the Prince R|gent;^at leasts to the 
discredit of his advisers. It would be said, 
at lease, that the Prince Regent had a mi- 
nister who adv^ised him to do that, the in- 
auspicious regiembrance of which would 
prevail for i period, longer even than that 
to w'liich the reign of his royal father 
had extended. He felt persuaded, how- 
ever, that the House would that night ex- 
press an opinion, that the office ought not 
£0 be retained. • % ' • 

Mr. Sheridan admitted, that if it were 
expected that the people should continue 
witli passive fortitude to bear the burdens 
necessarily imposed upon ikein, an ex- 
ample must be set by the highest autho- 
I'ity, of a disposition to abolish all unne- 
cessary drains on the resource's of the 
country. Still, however, he must think 
that a great deal of warmth had pervaded 
the present discussion, which did not pro- 
perly belong to it. The place iri’qucstioa 
had certainly been condemned thirty 
years ago, as an useless ^sinecure, by a 
very respectable commission. That con- 
demnation had been since confirmed by 
committees of the House of Commons* 
Bui he must agree with the right hoii. 
the Chancellor of ihi^ i^.'iclietjuer, that as 
no parliamentary proceedings had fol- 
lowdll tile reports of those committees, 
the right hon. gentleman would not hav^ 
been authorised to say the plac^ ought 
not to have been given. He lan^enied 
that the tone of his hon, friend who 
had just spoken, seemed to have been 
changed with respect to colonel M*Mahon. 
Although there hacl been many objections 
made to the' grant itself, yet until the 
speech of his hon. friend, no objection had 
been adduced against the persoq on whom 
the grant was conferred. His bon. friend , 
also accused the right hon. gentleman of 
selecting that person, with the view of 
gaining an undue influence, by humouring 
an undue prepossession on the p»rt of his 
(VOL. XXI.) 


Royal Highness in favour of colonel 
M'Mahom He knew nothing of the mo- 
tives of, those who advised the Prince Re- 
gent on this subject ; >ur he confessed, 
that be doubted whether his hon. friend 
really believed that such was their object. 
He certainly did, think that the place 
ought to have been abolished ; ^d he 
sincerely wished that colonel .|d(^hhoii 
had dever ' accepted it. But present 
proceeding appeared to him to he unjust 
and unfair.' Wky, uot bring forward o 
direct motion* against the place, and not 
make a proposition which seemed to be 
as much directed ai^aiastcolonel M^Mahoq 
as the office ? "With respect to colonel 
M'Mahou, DO one had enjoyed a better 
opportunity of "knowing that gentleman 
than himself, and he was persuaded, that 
a more sincere, a more disinterested, and 
a more independent man, was no where 
to be found. Even in the present question^ 
colonel M'Mahon had no interest; for it 
was not to be supposed that if the decision 
of parliament compelled him to relinquish 
the office conferred upon him, bis vnypl 
master would fail to remunerate his faith- 
ful services in some other way. 

Mr. Whitbread, in , explanation, dia^ 
claimed passing the slightest imputation 
on colonel M'Mabon. On the contrar}^ 
he had pointed out a lucrative and ho- 
nourable office which in his opinion might 
have been with propriety conferred on 
that gentleman. His light hon. friend haq 
mistaken his observations on influence. 
What he had said was, that the votes of 
that House would be more influenced by 
the consideration that colonel M'Mahon 
was the person filling the obnoxious si- 
tuation, than they would have been, had 
any other individuaf been so circumt 
stunced. 

Lord Cochrane said, that in the vievi' ha 
took of the question he would fail in the 
duty he owed to the public and to himself, 
did he not assign reasons for the line of 
conduct he should pursue, and for with- 
holding his support (Irom the amendment, 
whic^ giving everj# ci^dit to the bb* 
nourablc mover for bis intentions, seemed 
inadequate to relieve the public ip any 
sensible degree, though it might' de^ 
ceive,^||^ by inducing a belief, that thiVr 
regularly watebedi nui- 
withsteimag iba^ this Hpnsa had siiflered 
the reports of vanops cdmroiuees on 
subject of measure$|^io lie dormant oh (fib 
table, some of them for a period of ^$0 
years. It appeared vto him that the’blafno 
(3 0 ) 
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which had been so lavishly bestowed on 
the Regent and his advisers was due to 
the House, whose duty it wastb revise and 
considet of the propriety of eiilbiciiig 
the opinions expressed by its committees. 
It was not for his Royal Highness or 
his ministers to judge of the fitness of en- 
forcinif their decisions, and he was the 
more ccmiirmed in this belief by a !Qill he 
held in his hand, prohibifing the renewal 
of three, and three only out of the long 
list, which their cominiitees had declared 
to be useless and burdensome td the coun- 
try. It was the bounden duty of the 
House then to have pronoj^inced upot) the 
whole class, and not partially ; they 
ought to have enumerated the sinecures 
to be abolished, and so'piit it out of the 
power of any ministers whatsoever to do 
that which had been left to their discre- 
tion. For these reasons he could not con- 
sent to throw the odium on the shoulders 
of the Regent and his ministers, by 
singling out coraparaiively iiisigoificant 
place from a long list of enormous siiie- 
CKios, upon wliich the Mouse had not so 
much as expressed an opinion, notwillN 
standing the numerous reports of its com- 
mittees. He should therefore quit the 
House without voting, in the hope that the 
^'uestion would be brought fo: ward in an 
unobjectionable forn^. 

The House then dtvided,when the num- 
bers were, 

For 'Mr. Bankes’s Resolution 115 

For the Original Resolution 112 

Majority for the Abolition of 

Colonel M'Mahon’s Sinecure-— 3 

List of Me Majority, 

Abercromby, hon. J. Byng, (i. 

Adams, C. Calvert, N. 

Babingmn. T. Colborne, N. W. R. 

Baker, Jonii Combe, II. C. 

Baker, P. W. Curweii, J. C. 

Baukes, W. J. Cuthbert, J. R. 

Baring, Sir T. De Ponthieu, J. 

Bastard, J. P. Dickinson, W. 

Bennet, hon. H. G. jjjjL Dugdale, D. S. c 
Beiiuet, U. H. A. “ Duncannon, visft 
Bernard, 8. Ihmdas, bon. R. L. 

Biddulph, R. M. Eden, hon. G. 

Blarkbnm, J. ' Elliot, rt. hon. W. 

Boiivcrie, hoo. B. Fano, John; 

Bowyer, ear G. Ferguson, ft Q, ^ 

Brougimm, U. Filzroy, lord W. 

Brai^^^ou. T. Folkes, sir M. B. 

Jas. Folkestone, vise, 

pilett, sir F. Fremantle, W. H. 

rell, sir C. Giles, D. 

k, W, Gordon, W. 
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Govvei*, carl' 

Power, R. 

Grattan, rt. hon. 11. 

Price, R. 

Greenliiil, R. 

Prittie, hon. F* A. 

Grenville, lord G. 

Ridley, sir M. W. 

Guise, sir W. 

ftubarts, A. 

Halsey, J. * 

Roniilly, sir 

llamlUon, lord A. 

Sebright, sir J. 

Herbert, hon. W. 

Niiar|i, R. 

•HibbeBt, G. 

Sinclair, G. ^ 

IJomer, P. ' 

Smith, A. 

ITowariH hon. W. 

Smith, S. 

Hutchinson, boB>.C.H. 

Smith, G* 

Ingilliy, sir W. 

Smith, J. 

Johnstone, G. 

Scudamore, R. P« 

Keck, G. A. L. 

Sliifliier, — — 

Kemp, T. 

Smith, AV. 

Lamb, ho|i. 

Speirs, A. 

Lefevre, C. S. 

Stanley, lord 

Lf^mon, sir W. 

'rarlt9n, B. 

I jester, B. 

1 cmple, earl 

Lockhart, J. J. 

Tliorqlcji, H. 

Macdonald, J. 

Tighe, \V. 

Mudneks, W. A. 

Tierney, i t. lion. G. 

Markham, J. 

Traoy, C. H. 

Martin, II. 

'IVeiriayne, J. H. 

Milirr, sir T. 

Veinoii. G. G. V. 

Mills, C. 

^AA ard, hon. J. AA^ 

AlilK AV, . - 

'^AVarreiuler, sir G. 

Neville, l»on. H. 

A V hi thread, S, 

Nortfi, 1). 

AVilberforfc, AV. 

OTJora, C. 

AVilliams, O. 

Osborne, loriLF. 

AVvnii, C.AV.AV . 

Ossulstone, lord • 

AVilkins, AV. 

Pigt^ott, sir A. 

AA^roltrsley, H. 

PiKrhin, C. 

TELLi’.HS. 

PonsoiibyJ bon. O. 

Buiikes tl. 

Ponsonby, hon. F. 
PorcluT, J. 1). 

Sumtier, G. H. 

.. List of the Minority, 

Ashburnham, hon. iG. 

Disbrowe, col. E, 

Ai bull) not, rt. hu^). U. 

Drummond, 11. 

Bagwell, rt. lion. AV. 

Dundas, rt. hon. AA^ 
Duckett, col. 

BeresfortI, J. P. 

Batbur.st, rt. hon, C. 

Dkllerin, lord 

Bernard, vise. 

]^»er!on, J . 

Bernard, T. . 

Eliot, hon. AV, 

Bickerton, sir R. 

F.llison, R. 

Bisshopp, C. 

Evelyn, L. ^ 

Bi’adshaw, hon. A. C. 

I'aiic, u^eii. 

Brodrick, hon. AV. 

Fitzgerald, AV. 

Brogdeu'^, J. 

F irijnharjioti, T. 

Brooke, lord 

Fitzhugh. AV. 

Bi-owne, J. H. 

Foulkc.s, E. 

Burghersh, lord 

Goiilbourn, II. 

Carew, ist. hon. R. 

Cralnim, sir J. 

(^astlcreagli, vise. 

Grceriough, G. B- 

Chute, \\ . 

Hall, B. 

Clmdc, sir G. 

ITamilton, Hans 

Cochrane, G. 

Hamilton, sir C. 

Cooper, hj. S. 

Harbord, hon. E. 

Corry, T. C. S. 

Headley, lord 

*Courienay, 'f. P. 

Herbert, H. A. 

Crickiil, K. 

IJill, sir;G. 

Croker, J. AV. 

IToldswortb, A. H. 

Collins, n. P. 

Holford, G. P. 

Desart; lord 

Holmes, AV. 




HoMtton, A« Pole, rt. bon. W. 

Hume> sir A. Porter, general 

Kenric^t ^ * Rainier, J . S. 

lietbbri<%e,'T. B. Rnmsbottoro, J. 

1>yeester, H. Robinson, lion. F. 

Loftus, gen. Ruse, rtft lion. G. 

Long, rt. bon. €. Ry^lor, rt. hoii. U. 

Lovaine, lord Seymour, lord R. 

Lowther, vise. ' Sluaoe, W*fi • 

Lushington, S. R. Sheridan, iChon.R.B. 

X^ysfon, bon. \V. Singleton, Alt 

Maitland, R. F. Smitlsi Joshua 

Montague, M. Somerset, lord C. 

Montgomery, sir J. Sutton, rt. hon. C. 
Moore, Iq^ 11. Swann, II. 

Moorsom, A. Thornton, S. 

Morris, £. /Thordton, R. 

Myers, T. Thynne, lord J. 

Nepean, sir E. ^ Tvnvhitt, T. 

Neville, R. Wallace, rt. hon. T.' 

Nicholl, sir J. . Walpole, lord 

Paget, hon. B. Ward, R. 

Palmerston, lord Wellesley, U. 

PeiTCval, rt. hon. S. Wemyss, general 
Percy, earl Wharton, R. 

Phipps, hon. E. Wilson, G. 

Peel, sir T. ^ Yarmouth, lord 

Peel, R. Y’orkc, rt. hon. G. 

Prendergast, M. Yorke, sir J. 

Plorner, sir T. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, February 25, 

Proceedings belatino to the Expul- 
sion OF Mr. Benjamin Walsh. J Mr. 
Bankes rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for certain Papers relating to a Member of 
that House, which were eiecessary for him 
to ground the case on, whkh it was bis in- 
tention to bring forward, and that com- 
plaint which h<e 'jaeant to prefer. In the 
nrst place he would mr,ve for " A Copy 
of the Record of the ^ Conviction of Mr. 
Benjamin Walshj at tihie Old Bailey, for 
Felojiy.” He would then move an hum- 
ble Address to the Prince Regent, praying 
that he would be graciously pleased to 
cause ** A Copy of the Pardon which had 
been granted to Mr. Walsh, together with 
a copy of the Judges* Letter, in conse- 
quence of which the pardon was granted, 
to be laid before that House.** Here he 
thought it became liim to say, that the 
Pardon granted could not have been 
granted to Mr. 'Walsh, but as it might 
nave beep granted to any other individual. 
Whether Mr. Walsh had been the highest* 
or the lowes^t person in the state, whether 
he had been member of that House, or 
one of the meanest individuals out of doors, 
be could only have been exempted from 


punishment by a free pardon. The next 
paper he should call for was, the Letter 
from Mr. Walsh to bis brother, dated Dec. 
5, 1811, and produced at the Old Bailey 
on his trial, ih which he confessed the of- 
fence with which he had been charged. 
He should also move, That Mr. Jenkyna* 
the solicitor for the trial, be require^ to at- 
tend^the House with the Letter he 
had just mentidbed.** In addiiiioii tojno- 
tions for those papers, the only proposition 
which he sbqpld at present submit to the 
House waft:, •• That Mr. Walsb do attend 
this House in his place on Thursilay next.** 
The several Marions were agreed to. 
The Papers ordered to be produced are as 
follow : 

‘PAPERS 

RELATING TO Mr. BeNJAMIN WaLSH. 

London, January Session 1812. 

Tub King against Benjamin Walsh. 

Copy of Record of the Conviction of 
Benjamin Walsh, for Felony. 

Loiyion, Be it remembered. That at the 
general quarter session of the peace of 
our lord the king, holden for the city of 
London, at the Guildhall within the said 
city, on Tuesday the 14lh day of Jauuai;|t 
in the 52nd year of the reign of our sove- 
reign lord George the 3rd, &.C. ; before 
Claudius Stephen Hunter, esq. mayor of 
the city of London, sir Waikiu Lewes, kt. 
Harvey Christian Combe, esq. sijr James 
Shaw, bart. I'homas Smith, esq. aldermen 
of the said city, John Silvester, esq. re- 
coidcr of the said city, Samuel Goodbc* 
here, es(j. one other of the aldermen of 
the said city, and o^ers their fellow.s, 
ju.stices of our said loft the king assigned 
to keep the peace of our saia lord the 
king within the said city; and also to 
hear and determine divers felonies tres- 
passes and other misdeeds committed 
within the said city ; by the oath of Ben- 
jamin Wood, Frederick de Lisle, Janies 
Lawson, Edward Dampier, Isaac Vale, 
William Tilford, Ridlbrd Good', Samuel 
King, JohnBarlow, Walter Rochfort, John 
Capron, James Burrows, John Simpson, 
John l^cger, John Wilson, Christopber 
Atkow,^rancis Wyman, James Hunter, ‘ 
Samuel Ttilswell, William Buttery, George 
Morewoqd, Alexander Morison and Rich- 
ard Lewis, good anik lawful men of the 
said city now here sworn and charged to 
enquire for our said lord the king for the 
body of the same city, it is presented in 
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manner and form following; that is to 
say ; London (to wit) the Jurors for our 
lord the king upon their oath present. 
That Benjamin Walsh late of London 
stockbroker, on the 5th day of Heceifibcr 
iTi the 5'ind year of the reign of our so- 
Tcreign lord George, &c. at th? parish of 
St. Dunstan in the West in the ward of 
Farringilon without, in London aforesaid, 
with force and arms felonioivdy did steal 
take and carry away 22 bank notes each 
of the said bank notes being made for the 
payment of the sum of J, 000/. and being 
of the value of 1,000/. of lawful money of 
Great Britain, and one ether bank note 
made for (he payment of the sum of 
200/. and being of the vtjilue of 200/. of 
like lawful money there then found (the 
said several bank notes and each of them 
then and there, to wit, at the time of 
committing the felony aforesaid, being 
the property of sir Thomas Plumer, knt. 
and the money payable and secured by 
(the said bank notes respectively then and 
there being due and unsatisfied to the said 
sir Thomtis Plumer the proprietor thereof) 
against the form of the statute in such 
case made and provided, and against the 
peace of our said lord the king his crown 
and dignity : and the jurors aforesaid. 
Upon their oath aforesaid, do further pre« 
sent, That the said* Benjamin Walsh after* 
wards, to wit, on the 5th day of December 
in the 52nd year of the reign aforesaid, 
with force and arms at London aforesaid, 
in the parish and ward aforesaid, feloni- 
ously did steal take and carry away a 
certain bill of exchange made for the pay- 
ment of the sum of 22,200/. of lawful 
money of (irent llritain. and being of the 
value of 22.200/. like lawful money 
there then found (the said bill of ex- 
change then and there, to wit, at the time 
of committing the felony last aforesaid, 
being the property of the said sir T. 
Plumer, and the said sum of money for 
the payment whereof the said bill of ex- 
change was made then and there being 
due thereon to ihe^id sir T. Piumei; the 
proprietor thereof) gainst the form'of the 
statute in such case made and provided, 
and against the peace of our said lord the 
king his crown stnd dignity : and the 
jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid 
do fui^ber present, That the said Benja- 
iniii^Walsh afterwards, to wit, on the 5th 
da 5 r* 0 f December in^be 52nd year of the 
reijgn aforesaid, with force and arms at 
l^ndoti aforesaid, in the parish and ward 
adfbresaid, feloniously did steal take and 


carry away a certain other bill of eX’-^ 
change made for the payment of the sum 
of 22>200/. of lawful money of Great 
Britain, and being of the value of 22,200f, 
of like lawful money there then found (the 
said lasNmentiiinpd bill of exchange then 
and there, to wit, at the time of com« 
•milting the felony last aforesaid, being 
the property of the said sir T. Plumer, 
and tho'^said sum of money foy the pay* 
iiicnt \vhereof\be said last-mentioned bill 
of exchange was made then and there 
being due thereon) against the form of the 
statute ill such case made and provided, 
and agaivKst tile peace of our said lord the 
king his crown and dignity : and the 
Jurors aforesaid upon ihoir.oath aforesaid 
do further present. That said Benjamin 
Walsh afterwards, to wit, on the 5ih day 
of December in the .02iid year of the 
reign afuresaid, with force and arms at 
London aforesaid, in the parish and ward 
aforesaid, feloniously did steal take and 
carry away a certain \Varrant made for 
the ^^aymeiit of money, to wit, of the 
sum of 22,200/. of lawful money of 
Great Britain, and being of the value of 
22,2(j()/. of like lawful money there then 
found (the said warrant then and there, 
to wit, at the time of committing the 
felony last aforesaid, being the property 
of the said sir T. Plumer, and the said 
sum of money for the pa)micnt whereof 
the said warrant was made then and there 
being due thereon to the said sir Thomas 
Plumer the proprietor thereof) against the 
form of the statuti! in such case made and 
provided, and 'against the peace of our 
said lord the king his crown and dignity : 
and the jurors aforesaid oupon their Oath 
aforesaid do further present. That the said 
Benjamin Walsh jli^nvards, to wit, on the 
5th day of December in the 52Dd year of 
the reign aforesaid, with force and arms 
at London aforesaid, in the parish and 
ward aforesaid, feloniously did steal take 
and carry away a certain other Warrant 
made for ^be payment of money, to wit, 
of the .sum of 22,200/. of lawful money of 
Great Britain, and being of the value of 
22,200/. of like lawful money there then 
found (the said last mentioned warrant 
then and there, to wit, at the time of com* 
mitting the felony last aforesaid being the 
property of the said sir T. Plumer, and 
the said sum of money for the payment 
whereof the said last mentioned warrant 
was made then and there being dde 
thereon) against the form of the statute in 
such case made and provided, and against 




tli«ffeace of our said lord the king his 
crown %nd dignity : add the jurors tffore*> 
said upon their oath aforesaid do further 
present. That the said Benjamin Walsh 
afterwards, to wit, on the day of t)e- 
Ceniber in the 52nd year of the reign 
aforesaid, with force and arms at London 
aforesaid, in the parish and ward •afore- 
said, feloniously did steal take ar^ carry 
away a cortain other Warrant made for 
the payment of money, to wit, of the sum 
of 22/200/. of lawful money of Great Bri* 
tain, andbeirig of the value of 22,200/. of 
]»ke JiiwuSl money there then found (the 
said last mentioned'^ warttnt then and 
there, to wit, at the time of committing 
the felony last aforesaid being the pro- 
perly of the said sir T. Plumer, and the 
said sum of mAney secured by the said last 
mentioned warrant then and there being 
unsatistied to the said sit* T. Plumer the 


15th day of January, in the 52nd year of 
tho reign of our sovereign lord George the 
thirds £c. before Claudius Stephen Hunter, 
esq. mayor of the city of London; sir 
Archibald'Maodonald, knight;^luef baron 
of our said lord the king of his court of 
Exchequer ; sir Simon Le Blanc, knight, 
one of the justices of our said lord the 
king, ^assigned to bold pleas befidtro the 
king himself; sflr Alan Chambre, knight, 
one of the justices of our said lord the 
king of his court of Common Pleas ; sir 
Watkin L^wes, knight,. Harvey^ Christian 
Combe, esq., sir James Shaw, hart., sir 
Wm. Leighton# knigbt, aldermen of the 
said city ; John Silvester, esq. recorder 
of the said city.; Wm. Domville, esq., 
Matthew Wood, esq., Samuel Goodbehere, 
esq., other of the aldermen of the said 
city ; Newman Knowlys, esq. and others 
their fellows justices of our S’aid lord the 


proprietor thereof] against the form of the 
statute in such case made and provided, 
and against the pc^icc of our said lord the 
king his crown and dignity : and the 
jurors afm’esaid upon their oath* aforesaid 
do furtlier present, That the said Benja- 
min Walsh afterwards, to wut, on the 5th 
day of December ii^ the 52nd year of 
the reign aforesaid, with force and arms 
at London aforesaid in the parish and 
ward aforesaid, feloniously did kteal take 
and carry away a certain other War- 
rant made for the payment of money, to 
wit, of the sum of 22,200/. of latyful mo- 
ney of Great Britain, and being of the 
value of 22,200/. of like lawful money, 
there tlien found (the saiif last-mentioned 
warrant then and there, to wit, at the time 


king assigned to deliver the said gaol of 
Newgate of the prisoners therein, being 
by their proper hands, do deliver here in 
court of record in form of*law to be deter- 
mined; And thereupon at the saftie gene- 
ral session of the delivery of the gaol of our 
lord the king, of Newgateaforesaid, holden 
for the said city of l^ondon at Justice-hall 
aforesaid, on the said Wednesday the 15tb 
day of January in the 52nd year aforesaidT 
before the justices of our said lord the king 
last above named, and others their fellows 
justices aforesaid, cometh the said Benja- 
min Walsh under the custody of Samuel 
Birch esq. and William Heygate esq* 
slier ills of the said city of London, into 
whose custody in the gaol of Newgate 
aforesaid, for the cause aforesaid, he had 


of committing the felony last aforesaid, 
being the property of the said sir T. 
Plumer, and the said of money se- 
cured by the said last-mentioned warrant 
theiv and there being unsatisiied) against 
the form of the statute in such case mad<i 
and provided, and against tl)e peace of our 
said lord the king his crown and dignity : 
Wherefore the sheriffs of the said city of 
London arc commanded that they do not 
omit by reason of any liberty within the 
said ctjy, but that they take the said Ben- 
jamin Walsh to answer the premises; 
which said indictment the said justices 
abovenamed, afterwards, to wit, at the ge- 
neral session of the delivery of the gaol of 
our lord the king, of Newgate holden for* 
the city of JLondon at Justice-hall in the 
Old Bailey, within the parish of Saint Se- 
pulchre, in the ward of Farringdon without, 
in lionddn aforesaid, on Wednesday the 


been before committed, and being brought 
to the bar here in hi$ proper person is 
committed to the said sheriffs; and forth- 
with concerning the premises in the said 
indictment above specified and charged 
on him, being asked in what manner he 
will be acquitted thereof, the said Benja- 
min Walsh says, he is not guilty thereof; 
and concerning this for good and ill he 
puts bimself upop the^untry ; and^ Tho-’ 
mas Shelton gent. cWk of the session of 
gaol delivery of Newgate aforesaid, who 
prosecutes for our said lord the' king in 
this behalf doth the like; therefore let the 
jury thereupon here immediately come 
berore the said justices of our said lord the 
king last above named and others their 
fellows justices aforesaid, and who have 
no affinity to the said Benjamin Walsh, to 
recognize upon their oath, whether the 
said £L Walsh be guiky of the felonies 
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aforesaul> in the ^airl indictment above 
specified and charged on him. or not: 
And the jurors of the said jury, by the 
said sheriffs to this matter iippannelled 
and returned (to wit) Willitm Grove, 
William Self, Robert Snell, John Clulow, 
James Masteri^ William Poyner, Thomas 
Owen, Henry Mackrell, John Franckliii, 
Willia^p Brown, Nathaniel Ainger, and 
WUliam Duncair, being called come ; and 
who being chosen tried and sworn to speak 
the truth of and concerning; the premises 
aforesaid,, say upon their oath; That the 
said B. Walsh is guilty of the felonies in 
the said indictment aboye specified, in 
manner and form as in and by the said 
indictment they are supposed against 
him, and that the said^B. Walsh at 
fhe time of committing the said felonies 
nr at any time since, had no goods or 
chattels, lands or tenements to the know- 
ledge of the said jurors : And because the 
court is not yet advised of giving judg- 
ment of and upon the premises aforesaid, 
Therefore day is* given as well to the said 
T<liomas •Shelton who prosecutes for our 
said lord the king in this behalf as, afore- 
said. as unto the said B. Walsh under the 
custody of the said sheriffs in the mean- 
time safely to' be kept until the next 
general session of gaol delivery of our said 
lo.rd the king, to he holden for the said 
city of London, to hear judgment thereof, 
&c". Thomas Shelton, 

•• Clerk of the said Session 
of Gaol Delivery.” 

15 February 1812. 
The Lord Chief Baron to Mr. SSecretary 
Ryder. 

(Benjamin Walsh.) 

** Sir ; 1 have the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, that Benjamin 
Walsh was indicted before me at the last 
sessions holden at the Old Bailey, for 
stealing from sir Thomas Plumer a certain 
order for the payment of 22,200/. and also 
stealing bank-noteAo that amounfe.--^The 
faetn of his having formed the design of 
converting this money to his use, and of 
actually so converting much the greater 
part of it, were proved ’without cpntradic- 
tjoD.— *Bttt doubts having occurr^ to r. 
Justice Le Blanc and luyself, (Mr. Justice 
absent m>m indisposition) 
the case was reserved for the judges to 
coi«"ider whether the facts proved amount^- 
ed to the critao of iarceny.-— The argu- 


ment of counsel ^ concluded last 
and 4be case was considered by tenjudgcu 
present (two being confined by illtiM) 
who were of opinion that the facts proved 
did not, in estimation of law, amoorif io 
felony. — The prisoner having been cOff- 
victed of that offence, 1 am humbly to re«* 
commend him as a proper object of bia 
Majesty’s pardon. 1 am, &c. 

* " Ar. Macdonald,” 

Btiijamin Walsh. — Free Pardon. 

In the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty. 

" Georgia P. R. 

Whereas Benjamin Walsh was, at' a 
session holden at the Old^ Bailey in Jtfi* 
nuary last, tried and canvidted of felony, 
blit judgment was respited*^ We in consi- 
deration of some circumstances humbly re- 
presented unto us touching the said con- 
viction, are graciously pleased to extend 
our grace and mercy unto him, and to grant 
him our free Pardon for his said crime : 
our ^will and pi easme* therefore is, that 
you cause him the said Benjamin Walsh 
to be forthwith discharged ouiof custody : 
and for so doing this shall be your war- 
rant.— Giveh at our court at Carlton house 
the 20th day of February, 1812, in the 
52d year of our reign. — By the command 
of his royal highness tlie Prince Regent, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty. R. Ryder.” 

To our trusty and well-beloved 
' our justices of gaol delivery for 
the city of London and county 
of Middlesex, the sheriffs of 
the said city and county, and all 
others whom it may ^poncern.” 

Letter of Benjamin Walsh to Joseph 
Walsh; datwiUjthDec. 1811; which 
was produced in Evidence, upon the 
Trial of the said Benjamin Walsw, at 

• the Old Bailey. 

« iSly dear Joe ; 

How to acquaint you with the step I 
have taken, or in what terms you will 
think of yotir poor brother’s conduct, 1 
am bewildered in conjecturing ; but I 
know^our affection for me, will Induce 
you to judge charitably of me; and I 
trust that I shall yet be remembered by 
yop, if not with esteem at least with pity« 

• This last blow, of which I can now 
scarcely entertain a doubt, deprived me of 
all hope of extricating myself from the 
difficulties in which I was involved ; and 
upon looking into them, I found them much 
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grilater than I bad iaagined.— My com- 
busificss^ \fhich i expected ^ouLd 
has^become a liopeleBS resource^ 
aa It mroald furnish but a very small por- 
ti^ .of my expenditure ; and every 'at* 
iffDpt that 1 have made, to assist by other 
oteftilSr itaa ended in failure and 
did l(K)k forward with hope to tbe^c^^ec* 
tion I proposed to you ; and if this late 
unfortunate event had not occufred, I 
think it possible 1 might have struggled 
through, as 1 have no doubt it would have 
ansv^red our utmost wishes ; and I trust 
that ^oilNavill perfevere in it with the 
fullest success. But i^aw tiiat it was im- 
pbssible for me to provide the mlans, and 
there was no chance of saving myself from 
ruin, and my dear wife and children from 
poverty, and my brothers and sisters fro*m 
Joss by me, which they could ill afibrd, 
but to pursue a step, which though it will 
bring disgrace on my name, yet will afibrd 
me the means of preventing these dread- 
i^ul calamities. You, who know my princi- 
ples, may well corfeoive that to resolve, on 
a direct dishonest act, must have given me 
much pain ; but when I pictured to my- 
self my sweet children in want, I resolved 
to take the nlbans for their support from 
one, to whom the los$ would be but ima- 
ginary, as his fortune and accumulations 
far exceeded his expenditure ;• and liis 
mercenary disposition would have induced 
no one to regret his loss. — I have not had 
the opportunity I looked for with this per- 
son (Mr. O.)— but it has boen^ilTorded' 
rne by another, who though in a great re- 
spect fiee (Vein the latter imputation, yet 
has every advantage of the former. — He 
has ever been a ]\ind friend to rne, and 1 
fear the act will add ingratitude to tlie 
crime; but I no other chance, and 
tlic die is now casti-^^)ft! my God, par- 
d«ti ^my heinous offence.— Sir Thomas 
Piumer employed me to sell a large sum^ 
of stock to pay for an estate, and 1 have 
withheld a part of the proceerl*. \ might 
have taken all; but 1 thought it crime 
enough for my future life lo answer for, to 
take what 1 conceived would 'b.e .sufficieiu 
to maintain my family in competence, 
and pay those debts which buns - the 
heaviest on my mind.— I have alreWy re- 
mitted it abroad ; and though my person 
is. safe from arrest, yet I have rcsolvec^to 
follow it, as 1 Cdn never live in this cooii-*| 
try without shame and dishonour. It has 
been a heafi-breaking struggle to leave 
you all ; and 1 know 1 shall cause you 
great affliction, where 1* would bestow no* 
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thing but happiness.— What will niy poor 
Mary say, if she hears it in bet present 
state ?-— Sha thinks me gon^ to Ireland ; 
and there a hope that it may he con- 
cealidTr^ her till after her confinement, 
which she expects in about a week, if it 
should not ^et into the newspaper.^; though 
it may be possible that sir T. P. may not 
make it public at all — at all eveuty^ii caii^ 
not b^ known tiU the beginning ot n^xt 
week.— I must impose the afflicting duty 
of communicating it to her upon you and 
dear Jane,* as Circumstances may arise or 
as you shall judge best.— 1 enclose three 
letters, which you can' use as you think 
lit, according to llieir dates, and send them 
to Hackney by the stage in a parcel with 
the newspaper from tire office— they will 
I think carry Mary over the first part of 
her confinement.— It breaks my heart to 
be from her at such a lime ; but 1 shall 
pray night and day for her safety .-^1 can- 
not yet write to her on this fatal subject. 
— Pray palliate my conduct as much as 
you can, and assure hel^that my affectioii 
for her and the dear children will never 
forsake me. — 1 cannot hope to see them 
again for a long, long time, and 1 shall be 
an unhappy outcast upon the earth ; but 
I will not foil to think of them with the 
sincerest aifection, and wiA remit sufficienl. 
for their support.— You will find 1 have 
left with you what will last for some time, 
and when our thoughts are more at ease, 
we shall be able to form some settled 
plan.— The house, and great part of the 
furniture, belong to my father’s estate; 
and I think it will be better that you 
should take possession of it as executor ; 
the lease is at Daun and Crosland’s. — 
Mary, 1 hope, wijl still reside in it.— You 
can in confidence consult Tilson ; or per- 
haps it will better Mr. Potts or Mr. Milne. 
—The bills for repairs and furniture you 
bad better pay, and have them made out 
in your name.— 1 have paid in part, Ilu- 
mens 60?. — Shepherd 30/. — and Simmons 
20/.— In my drawer you will find the in* 
ventory of furniture sold to my fattier, 
which is to be deducteid from his claim on 
W. and N.’s estate. You had better, re-^. 
move whatever plate is not mentioned in 
it, as perhaps execution may possibly be 
taken oiit^; ^though it cannot ^s^pen witli- 
out^proces^ which will take some time— 
however, lids you will consult on. 

And ; now, my dear brother and 
sister, may God ever protect and bless 
you; you will nevor be absent from 
ray thoughts or my prayers.— I have 
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ever experienced from, you tlie kindest, 
most disinterested and afTeclionate alien* 
tion— would to God that we .might yet 
see each other — the most distant hope 
would be some consolation— bot I dare 
not indulge it : — my dear sisters, too, 
what will they say or think of me ? — I 
must beg you, I cannot write to them 
— pray say every thing you can for me. 
— 1 must beg you too, vvheri nccersary, 
to^dpprize the Clarke’s of this event. — 
Our two' families are almost the only 
real friends I believe reAiaip to me — 
but what a task do J impose on you. — 
Only say that you forgive me, and that 
1 have not wholly lost’ your ailectionate 
regard, and it will afford some comfort to 
your afflicted, yet aflectionate brother, 

** Angel Court, Dec. 5 , ISll. B. W.** 

" I will write to you as soon as 1 can 
fix where you can direct to me. — The 
pOst from Dublin is three or four days ; 
you can make it more, if necessary, with 
the excuse of contrary winds.” 

^Banke^s’ Embezzlement Bill,] Mr. 
Drummond rose to move for leave to bring 
m a Bill for more effectually preventing 
the Embezzlement of Securities for 


cessary for individiials to lodge 
quer Bills, India fionds, in prjva)te 
hands, and many frauds were the.^iUi<l^ 
quence, which, as the law now stoodji 
not, properly prevented or punished. , 
object of the present Bilf was \i} a gregt 
degree to assimilate the law which noiy pu« 
nished the master, to that .which pjjmshj^ 
'ed ihb servant. It was known m 
House,! that if a servant cmbczzleu pJCO^ 
perty entrusted] to his care, hc«was 
by guilty of felony ; whereas the mVstcr 
for the same act was only acyudged crin 
minal for a misdemeanor. lie. tbbiTghjt^ 
it extremely strange that one law should 
exist for *0110 part his Majesty’s sub/- 
jects, and another for another. It was art 
anomaly which ought immediately to be 
done away with. After the Bill was in* 
troduced, he was aware that \i would re- 
quire much attention to render it effectual 
in all its provisions, and in order to pre- 
vent its throwing a degree of responsibi- 
lity on any class which they were not 
in fairness bound to .<^u|iport. In the op- 
position, which it was natural to expert 
would be made:, cither to the Bill ilseli, 
or to some of its clauses, he hoped that 
much bene6t might be deij^ved irom the 
counsel and opiriionfordifFerent persons in 


mbney, and other effects, left or deposited 
i 7 r safe custody, or other special purpose, 
in the handsof bankers, merchants, agents, 
brokers, attoniies, or others. Without re- 
ferring to a late case which bad made 
much noise in the country, it was well 
known, that a number of instances had 
occurred within these few years, of viola* 
tions of trust, for which there was no 
existing punishment ; and it became 
therefore necessary for the legislature to 
interfere, that the subject might have that 
security for his property to which he was 
entitled. The Bill now proposed to be 
brought in could hardly be said to be 911 
addition to the criminal code of the coun- 
try ; it was more properly an extension of 
an act .already in existence, by which it 
was m^e felony for servants or clerks to 
embezzle or misapply the property of 
their masters entrusted to them. 


the views which they might take of the 
question. 

Mr. Morris thought tjicre was a singu- 
larly disgusting anomaly in the law on 
this subject as it at present stood. The 
servant of the party entrusted with money 
could be punished for a breach of trust, 
while the master escaped with impunity. 
He feared lhis*‘anomaIy would not alto- 
gether be removed by the Bill about to be 
brought in.' lie ccMtainly did not mean 
to oppose the motion, but he thought 
many of the incouniKfa^iences at present com- 
plained of might be traced to a want of 
caution in the parties depositing *thejr 
Money, and he would not give them a 
penal statute to guard that which with 
prudence they might guard tlicmselves. 
They ou^ht to be discreet in the chpioc 
of’their bankers, to watch over their con- 
duct, and see that their securities wero. 


Mr. •/, Smith said he felt p^icular 
pleasure in rising to second the motion 
of his hon. friend. There were many 
recent instances,'- and particularly oi|ie 
glaring instance, (that of Mr. Wat^) 
w^b proved the necessity of the Intro- 
duction of this Bill. As the Bank of 
England made it a point not to keep any 
account for ci-rLi’m sucurities, it was De- 


forthcoming ; and that would be more 
likely to prevent the evil complained of, 
than the making of it a capital ofience* 
He thought there would be less object] qia 
to making such an ofience a misdcm^ejiiif, 
hor, than to making it felony. The law 
proposed, might have the efleot of making, 
the parties depositing money more supine 
than they were at prmnt, tnoxe negligent 
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of more discreet. Many diffi- 
culties would arise from the existence of 
tbiii law; which it would be impossible to 

g et over. If the House were to legislate 
la -every particular case of moral deprilvi- 
ty which occurred, there woufd be no end 
to our penal code. If every breach of 
trust wa« to be* considered a capital felony f 
why tbould not an executor, for instance, 
who Was the means of reducing a flumber 
of children to beggary his conduct, 
incur the punishment of death; 

Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
thathe TWii glad that the lion, gentleman 
did not mean to oppos^ the iiitrocluction of 
thie Bill, w’hatever he might thitik of its 
efficacy. He was aware that there was 
much difficult^ in rendering it perfectly 
calculated to raeet the evil it was proposed 
to remedy ; but there would be ample 
opportunity for giving it a full considera- 
tion. With respect to the argument, that 
no advantage would arise from making 
the crime a misdemeanor/ he conceived 
that the punishnfeht of transportation 
would be a sufficient ground of terror, as 
it regarded those who might be disposed 
to commit this description of crime. The 
hon. gentleman also seemed ‘to imagine 
that the Hill would tctid to make indivi- 
duals more lax and carclesc ; but he did 
not apprehend that such a consequence 
would follow, and he was of opinion that 
the attention of those individuals whom 
the Bill regarded, would be awakened 
more to a sense of duly than by miy pos-« 
sible attention of those tu whom property 
belonged. Besides, he apprehended it 
would he irapraclicable to make a law 
obliging persons to be more attentive to 
their property, ^he necessity of some 
measure like the present, appeared more 
strongly, from two instances ; but 

his hon. friend could not be charged 
justly with legislating on the spur of the 
moment, as neither the case of Mr. Walsh* 
nor any other recent failure, pointed 
out the necessity of a legislative ^act- 
ment, more than what had occurred for 
many years to the ruin of several indivi- 
duals, and no doubt existed in any one’s 
mind of the enormity of the offence. He 
conceived, that the present measure would 
have the most beneiicial effects in causing 
an inquiry also into the practicability of 
making all the offences under this denomi- 
nation rank as misdemeanors. On the 
whole, the Bill had his full concurrence : 
in the committee, it would unquestionably 
require all the attentipn of professional I 
(VOL. XXI ) ^ ^ 


gentlemen to see that the purport of it was 
carried into effect. 

Mr. Homer agreed with the right hon. 
gcntleinan who spoke last, that they were 
not kgislatipg on an individual instance ; 
for there \^e,re, unfortunately, but too 
many instances attended with sufficient 
distress to call on the legislature for a 
remedy. He had, however, doubts of the 
expedflency of • the present measure. 
There was a danger lest they should over- 
step a saluta^ line in legislation, by 
attempting to do for individuals what in- 
dividuals ought to do for themselves, and 
carrying penal haws to such an extent as 
to place mankind in a state of tutelage. 
The act against servants differed from the 
present ; for it dici not create a substantive 
class of offences, but merely reduced a 
particular offence within the head of fe- 
lony which, by legal subtlety, could not 
be considered as such. He had seen th^ 
present Bill, which he believed to be 
drawn op with great care ; but there was 
one observation he could Aot help making 
respecting it, that its provisions extended 
l(» all sorts of property entrusted to ano- 
ther. Now, when he recollected the 
amount of the property hchl in trust in 
this country, be was afraid of the effect it 
might have in depriving the courts 
equity of the power of affording redress in 
cases of abuse of trust, from the principle 
of a person not being obliged to state what 
might criminate himself. In this manner 
the present Bill might introduce more in- 
security into property than could be com- 
pensated for by any benefit which it might 
in other respects produce. 

Mr. Baring, while he expressed the ob- 
ligation which ho felt as a merchant, to 
the hon. gentleman who introduced this 
measure to the attention of the House, yet 
feared that the great difficulty which would 
occur was in the distinguishing common 
commercial trusts, and trusts on deposit. 
The case of Mr. Walsh, however heinous;, , 
he conceived it impossible to provide 
against. In the case of common commer- 
cial tirusts* a sum was deposited with th^ 
merchant, who entered it on his books, 
and the money went into circulation. 
Whatever difficulties might arise in this 
and > other points, he thought the commer- 
cial ^world much indebted to the bon. gen- 
tleman.^ 

Mr. Manning spoke in favour of the Bill, 
which, be contended, was more intended 
to secure the money deposited for safe 
custody, than to operate in any other case. 
(3 P) 
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Leave was given to bring in the BiiK 

. PaRTSII RtGlSTEKS* BlLL.]* Mf. 
in pursuance of the notice ne 'had 
fished to obtain the ntterttioh'of the House 
to a few observations he bad to malce 
previous to suhnlitting to their considera- 
tion the motion he intended to bring for** 
ward relative to Parochial Registers. He 
waji sorry to find that many misconceptions 
^had gone hbroad respecting the measure, 
which he had^ no doubt would be done 
.away when the nature of the Bill he now 
meant to introduce should be generally 
known. It must, bo thought, be univer- 
sally allowed, that parish registers were of 
great importance to all ranks and classes 
of people from the noblbman to the pea« 
sant; and it was highly desirable they 
should be regularly entered, and safely 
deposited. At present, instead of being 
kept in the house of the clergyman of each 
parish, they were kept in a very slovenly 
manner in the dwelling of the parish 
clerk, and he had found, as Treasurer of 
the Navy, numberless instances of the 
Widows of seamen, who, from this culpable 
negligence, were not able to prove their 
marriages. He was surprised to iind that 
his intention to bring in this Bill had given 
Considerable alarm to the clergy in many 
pacts of the kingdom, and that in the 
neighbourhood of Epsom a meeting of 
clergymen had been called on the subject ; 
but he was sure when they became ac- 
quainted with what was meant to be done 
they would immediately be free frofh such 
alarms. It was his intention in tlic present 
Bill to enact that nil registers throughout 
the kingdom should be uniform, and that 
the parishes should supply themselves 
with the form from the king’s printer: that 
the registers of births, baptisms, marriages, 
deaths, &c. should be entered into a book 
to be kept for the purpose by the clergy- 
man of every parish ; that such register 
ahould be made up once every year, and 
a duplicate thereof transmitted to the 
bishop of the diocese. Dissenters to have 
the power, at the end of every quarter, or 
of every year, to deliver their registers oh 
oath to the clergyman of the established 
church of the parish in wbicli such dis- 
senters resided. At present all regwters 
were kept in dwelling-housesi in %vory 
insecure way. It would be highly culpa- 
ble to sutler them to reitaain so ; and he 
therefore moved for leave to bring inla 
Bill for the better regulating and preserv- 
ing parish and other registers of birdw. 
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baptisms, marriagesi* and burials iwJkqg- 
land. ? y . ^ > 

Mr. thought the object of Iho 

Bill commendable, and that it deserved 
support, if it did not trench on the feoHogo 
of individuals. There existed a mM of 
eonfiision in these registem, whieb it 
would be most beneficial to the general in** 
terests of the community to have vem^ 
died : ^ut he hoped tm Bill would be 
freed from the objectionable parts, 
which abounded so much in that brought 
in by the right hon. gentleman, on the 
same subject, last session ; supLV as tf a 
clergyman frylcd in accuiacy in keeping 
such re^^lsters, he should be liable to fe- 
lon)^ in other cases, to be suspended from 
his lunctions, and liable tcT hnprisorimCnt 
f(fr a certain number of days^ These tbinge^ 
he believed, bad caused great alatm; and 
if not done away in the present Bill, such 
alarm would he increased. 

Lord Folkestone did not object to the in- 
troduction of the Bill, as he understood it 
wasn measure of qoftB a difi'erent nature 
fix»m that of last session, to which he bad 
many and great objections. Some of these 
his lordship proceeded to enumerate, and 
then turned'^to the consideration of the Bill 
now proposed. Tlicfre were, he said, other 
modes of enforcing the law for the more 
perfect keeping of these register, already 
in the power of the bishops of the various; 
dioceses. If the law, as it now stood, 
therefore, was iiieiicctual, the most simple 
and cllicacious mode would be to invigo- 
rate it, and not, a& the right hon. gentleman 
wished, shape put an entirely new course. 
But there appeared to be some reoson tor 
this total change, which was, that it would 
lead to a source of revenue, as new ofiiues 
would be created, and stamps were to bu 
necessary beforAIII^Vacta were given from 
the records. The object was, however, 
desirable, though great jcare and attehtion 
was necessary in framing the Bill. 

Mr. “ IV, Smith observed, ' that if the 
clergy, as well as the laity, had considered 
the Bill wit'* the same spirit of concilia- 
tion that had actuated the House, much of 
the ill*blood to which it had given rise 
would have been spared. He was con- 
vinced that the right hon. gimtleman had 
only the public benefit in view, as. was 
shewn by his conduct during the last year, 
when he procured his act to be circaUted 
through the country, courting objections 
and amendments to it. His chief de* 
sign, in now rising, was to contradict an 
opihiotk, which he wwinformed had gone 
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ilMfntirti fhr^ Bill .was introdoced at 
Ibe soggeatiOB and for the benefit of cajr^ 
aaifS^Jiasentan. In troths of all persons 
they would receive the least advantage 
dVoBt itfi indeed they were called upon, 
^perhaps unnecessarily, cofflpAlsorily to de- 
liver in registers which were not betbre re- 
quiiedi. .He -said unnecessarily, Ijecaqae 
they had. already a much better mean:* 
than was here ofierad, of preserving them 
with the iTtfiiost regularity^ and with little 
or no danger, from accidental causes. They 
ha^ besides, this additional merit, that 
tfiey registers of births, and not of 
baptisms. He had been^ commissioned 
fest year to learn from those witlt whom he 
particularly connected, whether the 
dissenters any objection, as far^as re- 
lated to tben^ to comply with the proposed 
measure, and he was Kappy to say that 
they had no wish to start any dilficulty. 

Mr. Rose replied in a few words, deny 
ing that patronage or revenue were in the 
slightest degree connected with the design 
of the measure. *With regard to the first, 
the little there was of it was entirely with 
the archbishop of Canterbury; and the 
second was answered by saying, that it 
would not produce one farthkig. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

« 

Droits of AoMiRALTy.] M\\^Br<m§ham, 
in pursuance of a previous notice, rose to 
fiiove, ** That a Select Coinmitcec be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the application of 
the various sums received as Droits of tb.e 
Crov^nandof Admiralty.” He observed, 
that when he formerly si^bmitied a similar 
proposal to the House, it was resisted on 
various grounds, but principally it was 
urged that he had not chosen a convenient 
time for the adoption of his Resolutions, 
pending a certain cMmct which was said 
to have been entered into with the crown, 
at tfie commencement of the present reign, 
for the establishment of the civil lift. 
Such an objection could not now be urged, 
and from the general result of the debate, 
the country had certainly every reason to 
hope that an inquiry of a most important 
nature would now be commenced, prepa* 
Tstory to a new and general settlement of' 
ehe oivil list revenue* He did not be- 
lieve that on the previous debate one hon . 
^.ntleman had denied the right of the 
Mottse to examine unto the applicatioDi as 
wrell as into the amount of this fund, and 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had told the House, thgit fully 
conscious of the dee employmei^ of iheie 
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mopiei, ftnA that not the slightest abuse 
of them could, by the most strict investi- 
he .discovered, he shnqld, at the 
courted the most minute 
inquiry ffiW ifie subject. As that proper 
time arrived, in order to give the 

right bon, gentleman an opportunity of 
acting up to his professions, that he might 
shear the burdened nation that they were 
.not the mere bc\llQW pretences of temper, ary 
expediency, he now submitted the subjei^* 
again to the decision of the House.-— ]^o 
contended* that funds that had been dis*' 
cussed and appropriated by parliament 
were subject to its coiitrpul, and to be ac- 
counted for. Sttt bow much more ought 
these funds to be liable tp inquiry and ex- 
planation, which had never been voted 
by' parliament; which arose out of sources 
with which they could not internieddle ; 
and which had never been controlled or 
canvassed^by them } For all they knew, of 
the matter from tlie pape,rs on their table, 
was, that certain sums had been paid to 
certain individuals. It 4«’as not necessary 
for his present purpose even to allege that 
any abuse existed, or could exisf : to sbbw 
that Che items, of which the accounts be- 
fore them were made up, :grere utterly un- 
intelligible to them, was a sufficient ground 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
up stairs, to asccitain their nature aRd 
condition. In order to shew that this was 
the case, he would divide the accounts on 
the table into four separate classes, to 
which he begged leave to call the attention 
of the House. In this classification, he 
would keep entirely out of view all sums 
issued after messages to parliament, and 
sums actually paid to captors and claimants 
pursuant to the original design of the fund. 

The first class consisted of sums paid, 
but which did not, on the face of these 
accounts, appear to have been )>aid indis- 
putably, to captors or claimants on ac- 
count of prizes. 

The second class, which was smaller 
than the first, consisted of sums, paid ap- 
parently on the same account, but not 
likely to he so in reality, as might be 
gathered from the items themselves. 

The third class, which was again still 
smaUer t^ban. either of the former, con- 
sisted of^ums paid, for which no grounds 
whatever were given ; and 

Tim fburth and last class was composed 
of sums issued for services, not having 
any connection with the original intention 
of the fund, and Mt being paid to capiora 
or claimantjiA 
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On these several classes, he would pro* 
ceed to state his reasons for contending 
that further inquiry was necessary, . and 
that a Select Committee ought to be ap- 
pointed for that purpose. With rega^ to 
the first class, he was by iio means dis> 
osed to deny thet large amounts might 
ave been justly paid to persons concerned 
in prizes, which ultimately had been as- 
certained to have been illegally made ; 
'Igvch to non-commissioned captors they 
might have been prudently given, but he 
' maintained that in this iTistribution no 
preference should be shewn, and where 
favour was apparent no specification of 
the various items was sdpplied to prove 
that it w^ts proper or ne.cessary. In the 
account laid before the House in I8lO,* 
under the head, “ Special Payments,” 
would be noticed the enormous sum of 
1^09,789/. paid to J ilin Alcock, to he by 
him paid over la tlie merchants, kc. 
trading to Spain, whose property had been 
sequestrated in 179() and J797,” The 
amount of 5i,9l2|/. was likewise inserted 
as having been disbursed as, Indenniifi- 
cation to sundry commaiulers on account 
of ships carried into cape Nicola Mole, 
and illegally condemned.” Into the par- 
ticulars of these two large items, .surely 
some inquiry ought to be made, and it 
was a mere mockery to acknowledge the 
right of the House for that purpose, and to 
refuse the Select Committee tlio nomina- 
tion of which he now proposed. It might 
be stated that the accounts had been 
audited at the Treasury, but would the 
House delegate its right of investigation to 
any but to its own members for that pur- 
pose by itself appointed, unless indeed, 
as in many other cases, particularly in 
that of the American claimants, boards 
were ei^tablished, whose particular function 
it was to make the requisite investigation. 
He did not blame any individual adminis- 
tration, because, since the time of Mr. 
’^Pitt, these abuses had been continued under 
every government. There were other items 
in which they were not left so much in 
the dark, and w'hich were of a very *sus- 
picious nature,— not that be meant to im- 
pute any censure against particular per- 
sons, or the governments under which 
these grants bad been made. The.se items 
were of payments to persons for vessels 
capped and condemned, hut afterwards 
rested ; or for vessels' not condemned, 
but taken out of the hands of the captors. 

. * See Vol- 17, Appendix, pr Ixvi. 
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Among instances of this lori 
grants of 20,521/. and 181,000/^; ta lord 
Keith, (a gallant nobleman who deserved 
the utmost praise, and who woald not 
have done this had it not been the coromoo 
practice) bhcause he had detained aa 
American vessel at the Cape of Good 
Hope, for which an action was brought 
'against him, and he was ca.st with heavy 
damage and expensive costs. By saoll 
grants cause was given for the complainta 
against us for the violenre of our cruiaen 
(which were greatly unfounded) an^d for 
the want of redress in our courts^ 
which was utterly unfounded, as in theni 
there wa^ not the slightest deference made 
between an American and an Eiigliahman* 
But it afforded ground for' clamour, hovfo 
ever unjust, to protect captors harmlesa 
whom the law had decided to luve beea 
in the wroni;. To justify the government 
in this point alone a Select Committee was 
necessary. An lion, gentleman (Mr. Ar- 
bulhnot) when placed in a similar situation^ 
had .come down to thai House, in all the 
eagerness of conscious innocence, and 
made a manly and explicit defence ac» 
counting for the sums charged against hia 
name, to tho last shilling, and even court*^ 
ing the further prolXAtion of a committee. 
Nearly all the. individuals, whose names 
were inserted in these (iocuiiieiits, no doubt 
felt cquall)^ anxious to clear their cha- 
racters from imputation, and not being 
able to do it in the House, they had a right 
to clainra full and fair scrutiny in a com- 
mittee. Bear-admiral Lewis had been 
paid a large spm for detaining a neutral 
vessel, and would not America, and justly 
too without explanation, ask what security, 
if she continued at peace with us, she had 
that her neutral shipping should not be 
seized, if our ofRWfir'were apparently re- 
warded for their capture ? 

The hon. and learned gentleman' next ^ 
noticed a case in which a partiality had 
been shewn, and that compensation re- 
fused to the party which had been grant- 
ed to others under similar circumstances. 
This case, on which he dwelt at consider- 
able length, was shortly this : the priva- 
teer Daphne, belonging to a Mr. Jacob, 
in 1799 or 1800, captured the French 
vessel Circe, worth 30,000/. which wax 
condemned, and a claim 'to the con- 
trary disregarded. The year and day for 
appeal having transpired, the condemnap 
tion became final, and 15,000A was shared 
among the captors. Ten thousand pounds 
more lay ready to be distributed4 At ihia^ 
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point nf tkne tn information was laid whteh point they were both allke^ only 
•gainst them for having disregarded the thht Mr. Jacob was not on board at the 
33d of tile King, by which a muster of the time't)f the* transaction, which sir Home 
crew of a privateer before sailing is enact- Popham vr%fh It would be endless for 
On the letter of this law they w*ere himtio enthivinto all similar cases, which 
convicted; the 10,000/. stopped, and the could not be discussed in the House, and 
13,000/. recovered, all of which had be- were only fit for inquiry in the Committee 
eome Droits of Admiralty. The more ig- J he wished to be appointed, 
itoraifice of the law was not admitted as an ' Under the second branch of his subject, 
iracCttse : and the result to Mr. Jacob was he shfinld mentir>n with regret the grant 
costs to the amount of I,7T)0/. and utter of 932/. to sir William Scott, « for services 


ruin. From having been in a respectable 
tra^ be was thrown into gaol, and re- 
duce 'Q^^verty. It might be right for 
the House to be inforiyed oh what sort of 
authority it was that the money paid on 
account of the capture by the Daphne had 
been recalled, and Mr. Jacobs and his fa- 
mily reduced to beggary. It was not at 
the suggestion of a common informer, or 
of a qui tarn attorney, but on evidence pro- 
cured by a reverend clergyman— -the Rev. 
W. li. Daniels, who had been in confine- 
ment for debt, and reduced to the condi- 
tion of the primitiveVhristians, after pub- 
lishing a w'ork on Field Sports, in which 
he, as well as many of his brethren, were 
known so peculiarly to excel (hear, Iiear !) 
He did not mean to cast any* general re- 
flection on the numerotis respectable mem- 
bers of the cluirch of England ; but cer- 
tain it was that Mr, Daniels formed no 
addition to their respectability, for after 
other trades had failed, he turned a broker 
ill evidence, and procured two men, of the 
names of 'J’hatcher and GuzmaA, one of 
whom had been convicted of perjury, and 
tire other had been flogg^nl at the cart's 
tail, to swear as much as was necessary to 
support his charge. For this signal ser- 
vice, the worthy and reverend gentleman 
had received from government no less than 
5,077/. and th#» first of Ws witnesses 87/. 
IS^.'^c/.asa " gratuity for evidence given.” 
—The hon. and learned gentleman then 
contrasted the case of Mr, Jacob with that* 
of sir Home Popham, who had been reim- 
bursed. They had both, he said, embark- 
ed in illegal voyages, and both said with- 
out knowing that fact : fifty seven mem- 
bers of that House had disbelieved sir 
Home Popham on this point, and perhaps 
as many would doubt Mr. Jacob. Sir 
Home’s vessel had been condemned, but 
oil a report from the King’s proctor, 21 ,610/. 
was restored to him, while Mr. Jacob, 
having no interest, was compelled to put 
up with the tess of his all. The latter had, 
nuleed, smuggled a little tobacco on shore, 
•» the former had four chests of tea, in 


in deciding unon cases relative to Ameri- 
can captuiiBS.’^ He was firmly convinced 
that the wealth of the Indies could not in- 
duce that learnejl judge to condemn a sin- 
gle cock-boat contrary Injustice ; but the 
words in which the item was stated were 
peculiarly disgusting, and implied what 
there was not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve. In the United States, however,, they 
would not meet with so just an interpre- 
tation, where the natives were already 
strongly prejudiced against what they 
termed llic unwarrantable and flagrant 
injustice of the British coifrt of Admiralty. 
—Other articles, however, thrust them- 
selves .forward, that could not be so sa- 
tisfactorily explained. On the 20th of 
September 1803, a grant of 2,250/. had 
been made to sir George Young, of one- 
third of the Dutch ship Frederick, taken 
at the Cape. The sum of 2,792/. had like- 
wise been paid to the earl of Dunmore, on 
an account nearly similar; and on the 
17th August, admiral Keppel received 
part of the proceeds of Spanish vessels 
captured at Martinique. To the first of 
these items particular attention was due, 
because at the time the prize at the Cape 
was made, sir George Young was serving 
in parliament as member for Honiton, 
filled a lucrative and honourable post, and 
upon failing in a subsequent election, was 
appointed governor at the Cape of Good 
Hope— so that the roost vivid imagination 
might be defied to state an adequate rea- 
son for this grant. The earl of Dunmore 
could have as little to do with the capture 
for which he was remunerated: and indeed 
the 'general complexion of many of the 
items was so suspicious, as imperiously to 
demand further investigation as to their 
real character. 

The hon. and learned gentleman now 
caihe to. the third class, in which sums 
were given, and no account whatever an- 
nexed to them. Among these, he noticed 
a grant of 887/. in the year 1S07, to cap- 
tain Spencer, pursuant to his Majesty’s 
warrant; 10,000/. and' GDOOl to William 
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Bourne, and oHiers, os comtAissionen . of 
Spanish and Portuguese property, ''He 
could not see urhy sO much should be ex* 
pended on this head, and thou^t it impc* 
riously called for an explahatknt. 

* noticed the payniem of 2i9l- to a Turk, 
for losses at Constantiiiople, which he 
censured, as contrary to the principle on 
which the Danish sufferers, merchants of 
Httli, Glasgow, 8cc. wcre'Vefused compen- 
sation for losses, to the amount of 250,000/. 
sustained at Copenhagen., There were 
funds enough to reimburse* them, as 
575,000/. was still in the hands of the Re- 
gistrar; but he cumplaiiifd that they were 
rejected, while the claims of the Ottoman, 
under similar circumstances, had been at- 
tended to. 

The fourth and last class related to 
tho^ grants wholly unconnected with the 
aqttfce^ whence the iund was derived. 
•Fnc largest of these were the grants to 
the younger branches of the royal family. 
Previously to the augmentation in 1800, 
of the aflOwarces to the junior branches 
of the "royal family, it appeared that in 
the course of one month no less a sum 
than 75,000/. had been granted to them 
out of the Droits, and subsequently, that 
no less a sum than 70,500/. had also been 
granted to them out of the same Droits. 
But it was a most extraordinary circum- 
staucT, that while the Bill for increasing 
their allowances was in progress through 
parliament, the sum of 0,000/. was granted 
out of the Droits of the Admiralty to the 
duke of Kent. A noble fiioiid of his was 
minister at that period, and it was but jus* 
lice due to him that this grant should be 
•atisfactorily explained, wjiich no doubt 
it could be. When the Bdl alluded to 
was passed, the duke of York was not 
comprehended in its prorisiuns, on the 
statement, that fr<im his oOice as com- 
mander in chief, and from other emolu- 
ments, he derived an income of 20,000/. 
Yet, in 1808. when his Royal Highness 
still retained those offices, it appeared that 
he received out of the droits no less a sum 
than 20,000/. On the whole it appeared, 
that to the different branches of the royal 
family 184,000/. bad been granted out of 
the Droits of the Admiralty; and he ct^di 
hhX make this statement without lan^ent^^ 
fing that those illustriods individiials" had' 
not found it possible, in common with ibe.< 
other classes of the community (many of' 
whom w<m oppressed with burdens almost 
intolerable,) to keep their expeticti within 
aheir incomes. 
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There was a gihnt of 7 w thMpi* 
tain Temple, to defray a 

prosecution for the murder hfaaeiitnafi, of 
which alleged crime captain T^ple had 
been acquitted ; no doubt mostsatisfactorify. 
But if this was a proper grant, whynot €»> 
tend a similar grace to others who bad 
equal claims? For instance, 
Tomlinson, a very gallant 
was tried for forgery at the Old Bailey, 
about 1 8 months ago. No sooner had the 
case been opened than Mr. Justice Le 
Blanc declared that he must be in^fmdy 
acquitted, which he was; tbcavfbre, most 
honourably, r Captain Tomlinson's eba*- 
racier stood as high, after this service;*es 
ever. He had since been promoted. But 
he had in vain endeavoured to obtain 
from this fund the expencer, amounting to 
nearly 1,()0()f. which he had sus^eined in 
consequence of his piosecutron. The cases 
of captain Temple and captain Tomlinson 
might possibly be quite dissimilar; but 
this ought to be shown before a commit- 
tee of enquiry. •** * 

These were the various grounds on 
which be called upon the House to ap- 
point a com.mittee. He asked it on the 
part of the'individuals who seemed to b4!^ 
placed in suspicii?us circumstances; he 
asked it on the part of the diflerenl ad- 
ministrations, who appeared to have lent 
themselves to the purposfs of those indivi- 
duals : he asked it on the part of the coun- 
try, as the relations of Great Britain with 
foreign' powers w'as implicated ; and he 
asked it on the part of the constituents of 
that House, who were entitled to know the 
exact appropriation of the public money. 
The hori. and learned gentleman conclud- 
ed by moving, •• That a Select Commit- 
tee be appointed to mquire into the appli- 
cation of the Various sums received as 
Droits of the Crown and of Admiralty, aitd 
to report on the same to the House.^' 

The CA«»ce//or qf ' the Exchequer was sure 
that the House would not think that the 
paper which had been produced on the 
motion of <iie hon. and learned gentleman, 
exhibited a sufficient appearance of abnoe 
to warrant the appointment of Ihe proposed 
committee. Most of the cases hiluded to 
by the hon. and learned gentleman had 
nothing in them, and the hoh. and learned 
gentleman's observations aroee from the 
state of ignorance in Which he candidly 
professed himself to be on the subject* 
but was it a just ground fof a committee 
that* an hon. member did not happen to 
know what he was talking abent i He 
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to the House briefly, and 
frooi the circumstances 

some erf stfaese cases. The first was the 
sum of M9flS9l, paid to M r. Aicock for 
the marcbanla trading to Spain. Nothing 
eoold be more easily explicabfe. Various 
merchants trading to Spain had their 
perijr 'jequesUrt'd there. By the treaty 
of Aisiiens, the Spanish government con- 
seoted to make good their claims.^ War^ 
however, bToke out before •that could be 
dene, a war originating in the capture of 
so me Spa nish frigates : and out of the pro* 
oeedTs^ cm^i^se identical frigates it had been 
thoegbt just by government/o satisfy the 
claimants. Another item to which the 
hen. and learned gentleman alluded, was 
th^ sum of 541^9^21/. paid to several com* 
manders, fur sjiips that had been captured 
and taken into Cape Nicola Mole. The 
facts were these: a court of prizes had 
been erected at Cape Nicola Mole, which 
was composed of captains of the navy, 
which considering itself legal, condemned 
certain prizes brdligfht in there. On an 
appeal, however, to this country, the court 
was declared illegal and the sentences 
null. Of course no condemnation took 
place, and this grant was for«the purpose 
of repairing to the captors the loss which 
they would otherwise have sustained. 
W as this an abuse of the fund ?*--The next 
case was that of lord Keith. Had the hon. 
and learned gentleman been at that period 
a member of the profession, he would have 
known that the detention of the American, 
ship by lord Keith was, a subject that in- 
volved as much legal dis^^uisition as any 
that had ever occurred. Lord Keith 
thought he had a good right to detain the 
ship at the Cap*e of Good Hope. The 
captain being sullen at his detention, took 
BO care of her, and^ViiWyas totally lost. 
A suit was commenced against the under* 
wrltdls, who were cast; they, in turn, ob- 
tained damages from lord Keith, and go- 
vernment very properly determining that 
lord Keith should not be ruined by this 
trmaction, gave him the sum which ap- 
peared in the paper. With respect to the 
grant to the clergyman who had given in- 
formation of the inadequate force of a pri- 
vateer, it was well known thiat the lawcon- 
aidered it a grave ofience, punishable with ' 
a fine of 1,000^. and a yearns ioiprisoia- , 
ment, for the captain of a privateer not to; 
have a force equal to that for which be 
bad contracted with government in bis 
letters of marque. In this case the priva- * 
leer wai so circumifiUiiced ; not only. 


therefore, did the capture belong to the 
but the captain was also in the 
!$U;lprit. The person by whom 
the was given, was assuredly 

entilAcfd f(^|j^ reward which bad been as- 
signed There was one point advert- 

ed to by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
the exact state^ of which be wished the 
House distinctly to understand. It was, 
the grant of to sir William Scott, for 
deciding certain causes. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had said, that this 
might go over to America, and that it 
migf)t there be supposed, however un- 
justly, that ibis money was paid to sir 
William Scott, for the purpose of influenc- 
ing him in his decisions. The fact was, 
that these were ilot decisions in the high 
court of Admiralty ; but that they were d€« 
cisions by reference of a vast variety 
cases of American claims, so referred; for 
the purpose of saving the claimants trotfw 
bie and expence. Sir William Scott was 
the British referree, and his hon. and 
learned friend near him the American re- 
ferree; the latter had been paid by th^ 
Americans, the former by the grant which 
had cafled forth the hon. and learned geii- 
t]eman^s animadversions. With respect 
to the Portuguese commissioners, he was 
sure the House would feel from the pecu» 
liar circumstances of the case, that those 
expences could not be paid out of the pro- 
perty. As to the Danish claims, no doubt 
they were cases of considerable hardship, 
as all those must be in which indivi- 
duals suffer by the wars in which their 
country is engaged. On investigation, 
however, it^ appeared that these claims 
were not of a nature which would justify 
the required satisfaction, and to show that 
government had no sinister view on the 
subject, every shilling of the droits accru- 
ing from the expedition to Copenhagen 
had been given to the captors.— -He was 
sure that the House would not coincide with 
the hon. and*^ learned gentleman ki the 
view which he took of the grants that had 
been made out of the droits to the yarioua 
branbbes of the royal family. This fund, 
being under his Majesty’s conttont# bis 
Majesty had thought proper to apply Uta 
retieve those branches from embanrassment 
'^fien required. It was merely a case in 
which a. parent exercised a disposition to 
assist a child out of a fund belonging to 
himself. If tliat did not appear justifiable 
to the hen, and learned gentleman, he 
would have quite as jnech ground to ar^ue 
on the subject at present, as if en inquiry 
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were gone into upon it. — Next came the 
caae of captain Temple. Thi^ circuoi- 
statice occuired the year before he cacnu 
into government; but he had no doubt 
that the grant was made to captain 
Temple, because the circumstance which 
occasioned the expence, grew out of the 
discharge of his duty. But did it ibiiow 
that the claim of captain Tomlinson, or of | 
any other officer, must*. necessarily be ' 
granted in the same way ? The hon. and 
learned gentleman said, that at the open- 
ing of captain Tomlinson’s frial, the judge 
declared that a verdict must be found of 
acquittal. This struck him diiiereiuly 
from the mode in which ii*seemed to strike 
the hon. and learned gentleman. From 
all his experience in courts of justice, it 
appeared to him that caplain Tomlinson 
must have been acquitted, not on the 
ttierita of the case but in consequence of 
seme defect in the indictment. Let that, 
however, be as it might, if the alleged 
oOence was not supposed to be committed 
in the discharge* of his duty, captain Tom- 
liii8on's*case was not at all analogous to 
ttial of captain Temple. He would not 
refer to sir H. Popham’s case, because on 
that parliament had already pronounced a 
decision. But it was whimsical to hear 
ifin hon. and learned gentleman, who con- 
demned the grant made to sirH. Popham, 
instance a cascof claim, which he describ- 
ed as nearly similar in character, and then 
condemn government for not having at- 
tended to it! This was a kind of double- 
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the paper. With respect to the conduct 
of government towan^s sit Home Popham 
and the other individual whom he had 
mentioned, all he had said was, that as 
their cases were the same, it ought to be 
explained d^hy their treatment was dif« 
ferent. 

The Attorney General stated the facts ftt 
*the case of lord* Keith in the same way 
that in ^hich they had been stated by tbh 
Chancellor otVthe Exchequer.' He then 
proceeded to the best of his recollection, 
to detail those in the case of captain Tom- 
linson. Captain Toinlinson^s jtef&lieTliad 
been repairer^ at Dartmouth. The person 
by whoifi It had been repaired, a man tif 
the name of Tanner, became a bankrupt, 
and by his books it apfjibared that his 
charges were much less ihi^n those made 
to the Admiralty. Jt was discovered that 
these last were forged. Two bills of in- 
dictment were in consequence found, the 
one against Tanner, the other against cap- 
tain Tomlinson. On opening the prose- 
cution against Tan nes*, H appeared that the 
forgery had not strictly been committed 
in the county in which in the indictment 
it was laid to be committed. The conse- 
quence wd» that the judge directed the 
acquittal of Tannet, and the indictment 
against captain Tomlinson being tinder the 
same cir.cumstances, his prosecution was 
also abandoned. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, bore the highest 
testimony to the character of capt. Temple, 
.than whom a more humane and honour- 


handed stroke which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had made : * You have granted, 
you are wrong — You have not granted, 
still you are wrong.’-— He had now gone 
through most of the cases touched upon by 
the hon. and learned getiUcmat], and 
shewn that the charge of a misapplication 
of the fend was wholly unfounded. II the 
bon. and learned gentleman wished for 
further information in the shape of papers, 
be bad no objection to then* production ; 
but he was persuaded that the House 
would agree with him in thinkiug that no 
grounds bad been laid for the appoincmeiit 
of a Committee* The House of Commons 
had abundant business without the multi- 


able man did not f^xist. On his trial, there 
did not appear Jihe slightest ground to sup- 
pose, that the man of whose murder he 
was accused, had died in consequence of 
the punishment inflicted upon him. A 
fever was the evident cause of his death, 
and the judged ellis case directed the 
immediate acquittal of captain Temple. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the hon. and 
Meained gentleman declared that captain 
Tomiinlion had been most honourably ac« 
quittqd. Without giving any opinion on 
the merits of capt. Tomlinson, he must 
say that the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
statement was altogether fallacious. Capt 
Tomlinson had commanded one of his 


plication of unnecessary committees, the 
increase of which in late years had already 
become a most serious evil. 

Mr. iirot^Aaf7i,tnexp]anation,distioctty 
disclaioied the slightest inientioo of im* 
puling to sir William Scott the least im- 
propriety of conduct ; but he blamed the 
paode in wbicb the item was described in 


Majesty’s ships, which it became neces- 
sary to repair at Dartmouth. The bill 
made for the repairs done was utterly 
false, being enormously higher thanUbe 
expences actually incm red. This bill, it 
was alleged, that captain Tomlinson had 
countersigned, by which it was rendered 
payable at the Navy board. When pr 0 « 
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after tlielipfii^ 
ef 11 period^ it w» found te 

beoitfear a iPorgery or a fraud. For thfa 
ollmcei^ iiia^ shipwright and captain Tom* 
thttoki were indicted in MWfllaiiax, as 
harrng committed it in Middlesex. The 
coDvioted: bufr on the 
the trial of capt. Tomlinson, 
th^ jddga observed that there niigflt hatre 
a<^lHisioii in Devonshire, but asked 
if there were any proof of a collusion on 
sh e part of capt. Tomlinson in Middlesex? 
WHSinajd that capt« Tomlinson had coun* 
tecsigned tlie bill in Devonsl^ire, the judge 
directed his imonediatl acqoittalf Whe* 
site r If <!apt. Tomlinson had been tried in 
D^ofishire be •might or might not have 
b^ acquitted, he would not say ; but un- 
questionably tfie hion. and learned gentle- 
man had no right to call the result of the 
trial at the Old Bailey an honourable ac- 
quittal. 

Mr. Broughantt in explanation, observed, 
that the statement the hon. gentleman 
di&red very much from that of his right 
Imn^ and learned friend. His right hon. 
ai^leariied friend had said that there was 
isa conviction whatever ; the hon. gentle- 
nan asserted tiiai there had beeti a con- 
viction. He repeated ^hat capt. Tomlin- 
son was a very respectable olFicer, and had 
been promoted since the circumstance al- 
luded to. In a pi ivate statement circulated 
by capt. Tomlinson, he declared that he 
had been acquitted because there was no 
evidence against him, and in nowise on 
account of any flaw in* the indictment. 
He added, that the person* by whom the 
vessel bad been repaired, happening to 
have a sledge hammer in his hand, desired 
another person to sign for him ; a practice 
very •common with that isnlividual. 

Mr. Crohr did not pledge himself to 
the fact of the conviction of Tanner ; but 
with respect to capt. Tomlinson, he was^ 
unquestionably acquitted in consequence 
of. the flaw in the indictment, and not upon 
^ . merits of the case. It was true** that 
he h^ been promoted, and that the pro* 
mpGoii had taken place aftei- the occur- 
ence alloded to, but before it was disco- 
vejo<3- 

Brougham wished to know whether 
Toinliiifi^ had not been lately iqi- 
g^Ud. to the See Fes- 

ciblee*? “ ' 

' llfr. Ciui^.repiied^ tha^t not only had no 
siijch appointnmnt taken^^*p1ace,l)ut that 
there been no Sea Fencibles for the 
liast'twd years. ' - ' 

(VOL. XXL) 
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at ihs 

^Tomlinson'e ceie was not 

^^wwas their put and negitivid. 

NorrrridliAiic PuacbiBill.]: The is* 
port of this Bill brought up. Qs the 
’ motion for recOttmiiUtiig i|, 

Mr.*/. SkiiiAatook the opportunity ^of 
correctmgastatetnent that bad gone abri^ 
respecting the mode of payment to the 
'Nottingbara qfanufaottrrera by their em-. 
ployers. It had been stated vtbat.he had 
said one of the causes of tluEf disturbances 
arose from tbe iflasters paying' their men 
not in money, but in goods. ’That prac^ 
tice was ' adopted viot by the great-body of 
the masters, but by the lower classes.. ^ In 
the statement going forth as it had.d 
^unexplained, reflections were lhrow^‘^ 
the opulent part of the manuf 
which he never intended. 

The House then went into the Committee, 
Mr. Secretary Byifer said, that since 
the Bill had been last before theljfouse^ 
had received several commumcaUone; 
which *had made it advisable to extend 
the provisions of the Bill to the whohe 
kingdom. The Bill had been, in oonser 
quence, new modelled in many parts, ati^ 
ill that state was submitted for discossioit 
to the committee. 

The several clauses went through the 
committee, and the House resumed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONft.^, 
Wednesday, February 20. ^ 

Captain Tomlinson*] Mr. ob« 

served, that in tbe course of tiie‘:^0batu 
last night, the case of captain TbdiKnson 
had been alluded to, and at that time he 
was not prepared with the necessary in- 
formation to exculpate this meritorioua 
officer. It was stated, that he , bad not 
been honourably acquitted of the;CbargU 
made against him; but by papers, & 
which he shpuid take the liberty of , now 
movi.ng, the contrary would evide|i|)y 
appear to be tbe fact. He sobmitl^ |l|f 
subject to the House in the ftrsi;iijj|||^||^ 
thinking that not a moment 
ui removing an undeserved 
the ibbaracier of captain He 

therefore nmved, ** That laid be- 
fore a Com frpm 

theSolicildr of thed||iwy, 
r^uU of the triid oT Jmaniiii Tapner afl4 
Nicholas Tumfloaiii^t Uss'Dld di 

ttie21sf of Joly 
(3 0 ) 
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194 fcwnd {ifx. Broi^b^) 

a mide the statement complained^ of# 
itbeen present, tbet if it sfere b^»- 
siry he might explain any thing onjec- 
tmahle In nrhat he had urged, for he 
W18 sure there arasvno man to whom it 
would give greatei: pain to do injus* 
tice to the character of i gallant officer. 

Me; Q^$l^ w^uld have waited until 
he should^^eiHt' seen Uie hon. and learned 
gendemmi in bis place, but thf fact was, 
Wt the production of tUs document would 
rather strengthen than weaken the side 
of' the argument which that hon. and^ 
bimed gentleman had espoused, 
y vThe motion was then agreed to. 

COMMITTBl APPOINTBD IBSPECTING 

IN Chancbat*] Mr. ilf . A. Taylor^ 
i^,*|m(luance of his notice, rose to move 
m the re-appointment of the committee 
< 1 ^ last year upon this subject He ex- 

K ' lined, that, bis object was^ that the 
tors in Cbaneeiy, as well as in the 
Appellant jurisdiction, should receive jus- 
dea with aa much facility as in any of 
oar other, ceurts. The inquiry would be 
hrst directed, to ascertain what progress 
bad been made since the last year ; and 
llrcondly# to discover the causes of the 
great delay so universally complained 
^ Ho conchidod by moving ^«That a 
Commitltee be appointed to enquire into 
the causes that retard the decision of Suits 
in the high court of Chancery which 
was agreed to by the House. He pro- 
posed that it should consist of the follow- 
ing members : Mr. Taylor, the Attorney 
Q^jrat, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Si. 
asoon# sir S. Romilly, Mr. Burton, the 
Micitor General, Mr. Wilson, Mr. £d- 
vsprd Morris, Mr. Giles# Mr. Horner, Mr. 
AAercromby, Mr. Brougham^ and air J. 
l^boL . 

' When Mr* Simeon’s, name was read 
aaa hsember of the proposed Committee, 

. Sir S. Romilly rose and objected to his 
hekig upon it. He said he thought that 
neitlmr thaS gentleman nor Mr. Morris 
ought lo be members of the committee. 
To ^etn pmooaliy no objeciions could 
pd 9 |ihiy be made; hpl the circumstance 
^ftfaeir being Maatets in Chancery made 
% IW his opinion, unfit that fbey sbonU 
bo appointed* ta enquire into the oenses 
Ukbich retaMed the. daeisions of Suits in 
bbaV. Cooit. ^The' Master of the Belts, 
wfco *liad been a member ef the cemmib^ 
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teeeppoioted ifi 4m les|AN4hBjh^M 
sired that bo might not be a|p4ik placOA 
in thaf situetion, there being la his* oim*- 
nion, an impropriety in judge of the 
court8itting.uponaQoimDiltee>to inquiue 
into that v^ich might possibly implicate 
himself. The objection^ a very j/M 
one in point of principle, though ikm 
was notperson at all acquainted with Ihii 
court, who did not know tbm whatevee 
causes might be suggested as having pro« 
dticed these delays, any thing personal 
to the Mtister of the Bolls# couldicorifiosf 
sibly be found amongst them. ^Tbe seme 
objections applied With equal force to the 
Masters in Chancery. In his opinion, the 
Committee would ill discharge their ilutyi 
if amongst other objecti^ef their enquii^i, 
they did not* endeavour to ascertain the 
cause of Suits remaining so many years 
depending in the Masters’ Offices. He 
believed that the Masters were not at all 
to blame, and that they gave aU>tbe at- 
tendance in their ofpe^s that was necesi^ 
sary to do the business which was brought 
before them. He thought it {Wobahlo 
that the defect was in the modes of ' pro- 
ceeding which were adopted according to 
the perverse constitution of the court 
This, however, was a matter to be aacer** 
tained, and, however improbable, it might 
possibly happen that in the course of the 
enquiry abuses in the Masters’ offices might 
be stated. If that were the case, it would 
be exti^emely unpleasant and invidious 
‘for the Masters who were on the com- 
mittee to be inquiring into abuses repre- 
sented to be existing in the offices of 
their colleagues, and if any should, by 
chance, be said to exist in their own 
offices, it would be a very strange situm* 
lion, that soli<;itors«or other witnesiev 
would be placed in, who would be cal- 
led upon to give evidence before thevcom- 
imittee, against the members of the com- 
mittee,, and a still stranger situation, in 
which the Masters would be placed, whose 
duty *it might be to report against them-: 
selves. 

This suggestion was seconded by Mr. 
Abercromby, and resisted by the Chen-, 
cel lor of the Exchequer, Mr.i Simeon, 
Mr« Wilson, and Mr* Taylor. The qM- 
tion being put, the two mepiberanotiwl 
wtire allowed' 'to< fermv.part pf .the Con* 
tuittee. 

HQVaj& QF toitps. . 

Thmuin, FebmttrgVt. . 

FkAMB Wo» ] Sill.] Thcorderof tim 
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The Earl df LkerpMiMe^^^ Ulml as 
^ preseitt Bill ccmtaitied avttie ^nact* 
Ments'of a iiov^l nanire, it was necessary 
he aheeld state to the Hotise some of 
these grounds ppoo which he thought that 
it ought to pass into e law. Hie trdssac^ 
ckois which had taken place^ anA were 
sviMcgoiugsan in the county of Notting- 
hem, were pretty well known to moat of 
'their lordships* and he rose to state that 
no^ltastioDt were wanting tm the part 
of goveftiiSent to remedy the evil and 
oasmre the return of tihnquihtty and order 
under the existing laws ; and this he be>> 
tiered was the conviction of those most 
conversant on the sobject, and who had 
opportunities Sf local information. It had 
at length* however* become necessary 
to recur to* and express the determination 
of parliament on the subject. The Bill 
in question was divided into two parts ; 
which most undouhlpdly in some respects 
proceeded on different grounds. The se- 
cond part was introduce with a view to 
the detection of the offenders* which was 
the principal object. It went to compel 
individuals in whose bouses frames should 
be broken* to give information thereof to 
the magistrates* and the provisions of this 
part of the Bill were calculated as much 
as pOfsibie to insure detection ; and it 
was deemed necessary to render the of- 
fences provided against by the flill capi- 
tal. He was aware there existed more 
difference of opinion on this than on any 
other point : he knew it frould be urged* 
that such an enactment would only tend 
to render detection more difficult* and the 
chance of conviction more uncertain. To 
this* however* he thought it could be 
rationally objected* that the terror of the 
law would in many cases operate* where 
the apprehension of lesser punishmenie 
would be found inefiettual. He# for his 
own part, could see no well-founded ob- 
jection to try the effects of the nfeasure 
which was proposed. The chief difficulty 
in the present ease* be repeated* was the 
difficulty of detection under the existing 
UppliciDle law; and he believed at the 
nnie^tiiiie* that the operating tffead of 
"the serveref*pttnishment Would* w the pfe^ 
fink case, be attended with betreficial 
efifects. In addition to this* he obserViln 
that the act wai premoied but as a teml 
porary biic, ahd tMreftkb the' 'fegislaiura 
Would hash a ftttuiih oppdrtuiihv of fe4 
^filing k euibildelnth^ M dfiSctsj 
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K#4mid prove^^neftet^ wari^l 
;ha/re^dii>dpportuniity of CoWsidfriiig hfil 
hi wisn or Mptdieni ib OOiw 
ibi&sidirifig iin the ctrcnlii-* 
stances if ^e ^we, he was finhfy of opi- 
nion, that the measures pffpeiid Ih Ihi 
Bill Were the most proper for the idfp* 
tfdn of the legistatare ; sad that the dUm 
Hoasewof Parliagiont were well grounded 
in sending it up for the cohettrrence*ef 
their lordmins. HewouM thosefore move* 
that this B{ii be now toed a second time* 

Lord Sjftrm rose* wad (fdr tbs ffisi time) 
addressed their loidthipsnadbUows: 

My Lords ; the subject now snibinitted 
to your lordsMps fw the ffrst Itino^ thongh 
new to the Hoos^ is by no meaneiseW to 
the country. *1 believe it had occupied 
the serious thoughts of all detcriptfasdrof 
persons* long before its iotroduclioiiT 
notice of that legislature* whose if 
rence alone could be of real service;, 
a person in some degree connected with 
the suffering county* thpogh a stVangSg 
not only to this House in generaL but tb 
almost every individual whose atiiention 4 
presume to solicit* I must claim some por* 
lion of your lordships* indulgence* wliilst 
I offer a few observations on,a (pestionlf 
which 1 confess myself deeply interestied. 

To enter into any detail of the Bioft 
would be soperfluous : the House if already 
aware that every outrage short of hctaal 
bloodshed* has been penetrated* and tbdt 
the proprietors of the Frames nbnoXions 
to the rioters* and all periOns supposed lo 
be connected with them* have bWn lialtlf 
to insult and violence. Daring the abort 
time 1 recently passed in Nottitipamshbre* 
not twelve hours elapsed without, aWOte 
fresh act of violence ; tod on Ibk day 1 
left the county 1 was informed that forty 
frames had been broken the preceding 
evening* as usual* without resistance ana 
without detection. 

Such was then the state of that coUn^« 
and such 1 bate reason to believe it td 
at this moment. But whilst these oul- 
rages must be admitted to exist to Uii 
alanDfDg extent* it canhot be denied'' 
they have ariseii from eifcumstaDceanf 
most unparalleled distress^ ThepeiiWre- 
ranee or these miserable mMin tnUlr prd- 
ceedings* tends to prove thut abAifag hUt 
Ubseliite wiaiii eoura bnaU driven a large* 
Und orfeUlionest atid>>iilddilrtDU^ body df 
Uhe peqfde* into tlmcnfliiq^ of excesses 

UD hunardoos to thifnielUea* their femIHail* 
ehdf hdeommutute^i^ Ailh# ffdae tf whiU|i 
fullode* tfie tot^ mA comf feaAitef: 
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with lirge detacbmeuU of tho mU 
lljfiy ; the police waa in motion, the ma^ 
f iftratee osseoibled, yet all t^o movom^ta 
civil and military had led pH«iiothiitg. 
Kot a single instance bad occurred 6f the 
apprehension of any real delinquent ac- 
luuly taken in the fact, against whom 
there existed legal evidence sufficient for 
conviction. But the police, howevpr use* 
less, were by no means i3le : several no- 
torious delinquents bad been detected ; 
inea, liable to conviction, en the cloaresc 
evidence, of the capital crime of Poverty ; 
men, wbo bad been nefariously guiby of 
jlawiully begetting several children, whom, 
Ijiianks to the tinie.s ! they were unable to 
manitain* Considerable^ injury has been 
done to, the proprietors of the improved 
FratniM* The^e machines were to thehi 
vantage, inasmuch as they super- 
Ihp necessity of employing a iiuni- 
p>\(<jCvM>rhnien, who weie left iii conse- 
ene'e to staive. By the adoption of one 
Ji^cjes of frame in paritculai, one man 
performed the work of many, and the su- 
perfluoOs labourers were thrown out of 
employment. Yet it is to be observed, 
that the work thus executed was inferior 
inequality; not marketable at home, and 
inei:ely hurried over with a view to expor- 
It was called in the cant of the 
^aae, by the name of ^ Spider work.* 
^[te ri^rcted workmen in the blindness of 
their ignorance, instead of lejoicing at 
these Improvements in arts so beneficial to 
maiiKindi conceived themselves to be sa- 
crificed to improvements m mechanism. 
In the foolishness of their hearts they 
imagined, that the maintenance and well 
(ioing of the industrious poor, were objects 
of .greater consequence than the enncli- 
IQeot of a few individuals by any improve- 
mept, in the implements of trade, which 
Ukw the workmen out of employment, 
?ypd rendered the labourer unworthy of his 
,And it must be confessed that al- 
tOQU^ the, adoption of the enlarged ma- 
chinery in ^ that state of our commerce 
prbiph the country once boasted, might 
haye l^eppepe^^ial^jto the master without 
Dcmg o^rjriq^ptflto the servant; yetyin 

niiaaaiaclares, 
wjt^nt ft profpQct 

, w wit 

deicrmtiqp,,t^p4, materially toag- 
j^ijeonj^ent qf,tp« 
rtiP^eaUauaa 

of theiq finifwev, anocopsequept pwMw- 
b|pceB we frolpld 
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that ibesemenaveleaguAt^tberiiotoaly 
for the deitroction of their oww comfort^ 
blit of their very means of aubaiatence, 
cap we ^rget that it is the bitter policy, 
the deairuqtiva warfare of the last ig 
yeara, which has destroyed their com&H, 
your comfort, all mens’ comfort ^ That 
policy, which, origihatiog with gsaSh 
statesmen now no more,’' baa survived tliii 
dead to become a curae on the hving, unto 
the third and fourth generation ! Tbeae 
men never destroyed their looms till they 
w ere become useless, worse than^paeless ; 
till they were become actual itOp^iments 
to their /exertions in obtaining theis daify 
bread. Can you, then, wonder that in 
times like these, when bqpkruptcy, cotk^ 
victed fraud, and imputed felony aie fbiiad 
in a station not far beneath that of your lordr 
ships, the lowest, though once most useful 
portion of the people, should forget their 
duty m their distresses, and become only 
less guilty than one of their representatives? 
But while the exalted offender can find 
means to baffle the la\V, new capital punish** 
ments must be devised, new snares of death 
must be spi ead for the wretched mechanic 
wboisfamLshcd into guilt. Tnesemenwere 
Vrilling to dig, but Uie spade w^asio oilier 
hands: they were not ashamed to beg, but 
there was none to relieve them : their own 
means of subsistence were cut off^ all 
other employments pre-occupied, and 
their excesses, however to be deplored and 
condernneu, can hardly be subject of sur- 
prize. 

It has been stated that the persons in 
the tempoiary possession of Frames con- 
nive at their destruction ; if this be proved 
upon enquiry, it were necessary that such 
material accessories to the crime, should bp 
principals in tby^ pugisbrnent. But 1 did 
hope, that any measuie proposed by bis 
Majesty’s government, for your lordship’ 
.decision, would have had conciliation for 
its basi^ ; or, if that were hopeless, 
some previous enquiry, some deliberattoti 
would have been deemed requisijte ; not 
that we should have been called at oaco 
without examination, end without cause, 
to pass sentences by wholesale, SiOd sign 
deatb-warrants'bliudfold. But, adioiuing 
that these men had uo cause of compMiMiii 
that the grievances of tbemgAd,idieir.fNai( 
oipyera were aUfce groundleio; tb»t ihogi 
.deiervcd^the worst; what inefficiency; 
what imbecility has bceg evinced in the 
method chosen to reduce them! Whywne 
tbemilitary caUe4outAo l^e madeemockery 
oj^ if.thfif irem te nulJit*u|M 
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permit^ th«y haremerely parodied tbe som- 
mar oaaipaign of major Sturgeofi ; aiid> in- 
deed, Ube whole proceedinga,oivil end mi* 
Jitary» seemed on the model of those of the 
Mayor end Corporetion of Gerrett-^Such 
marchings end counter marchings! from 
Nottingham to Bullweli, from BolMell fo 
Banford, from Banford to MansfieM ! and 
when at length the detachD||enta arriTed at 
their destination, in all •• the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war,^^ they 
camcpyiist in time to witness the mischief 
•which had^ been done, and ascertain tbe 
e|oape of the perpetfatorB,*to collect the 
^ spolia opima'^ in the fragments of bro- 
ken frames, apd return to their quarters 
amidst the derision of old women, and tbe 
hootings of diildren. Now, though in a 
free country, it were to be wished, that 
oor military should never be too formida- 
ble, at least to ourselves, I cannot see the 
policy of plating them in situations where 
they can only be tirade ridiculous. As the 
sword is the worst argument that can be 
used, so should it be the last. In this in- 
stance it has been the first; but provi- 
dentially as yet only in th^ scabbard. 
The present measure^will, indeed, pluck 
it from the sheath ; yet had proper meet- 
ings been held in the earlier stages ol 
these riots, had the grievances *of these 
men and their ma*sters (for they also had 
their grievances) been fairly weighed and 
justly examined, 1 do think that means 
might have been devised to lestore these* 
workmen to their avodhtions, and tran- 
quillity to the county, ^t present the 
county suffers from the double infliction 
of an idle militasy and a starving popu- 
lation. In what state of apathy have we 
been plunged so loug, ^at now for the 
first time the House has been officially ap- 
prized of these disturbances? All this has 
been transacting within 130 miles of Lon-« 
don, and yet we, good easy man, have 
deemed full sure our greatness was a 
ripening,'^ and have sat down to %njoy 
our foreign triumphs in the midst of do- 
mestic calamity. But all the cities you 
have lakeu, all the armies which have 
rftreaAed> before your leaders are but 
paltfy subjects of self congratnlation, if 
ywr land djgide# against itself, and your 
^goons and your executioners must 
]q,t loose against your fellow citizens . — \ 
IfOM call thijje men a mob, desperate, dsn- 
geretisrand tgnoram; and seem to think 
tlSM llfeonljr W19 Id qtdet the «« Belina 
le|^ olTh few of 
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M sh|Mrfltfous keads^^lut evsii a mob 
may bo bettor reduced to reaioii by a 
tom of COmditition and firmness, than by 
addiiionttl irritation and redoubled peiial» 
ties. ^ Are we aware of our obUgations to 
a mob ? Is is the mob that labour fit your 
fields and serve hi yoof hous6s,'that man 
your navy, and recruit your army, that 
iiave enabled ypn to doty all the world, 
and can also oefy you when neglect dnd 
calamity have driven them m despair, 
^oumay pall* the people a mob, but do 
not forget, that a mob too often speaks the 
sentiments of tbe people. And here { 
must remark wKh what alacrity you are 
accustomed to fly to the succour of your 
distrest allies, leaving the distressed of 
your own country to the care of Providence 
oV-— the Parish. When the Portuguese Ittf* 
fered under the retreat of the Frenchdl} 
arm was stretched out, every hafiidt; 
opened, from the rich man^s largessiib I 
widow’s mite, all was bestowed J;o enab 
them to rebuild their villages and replenistf 
their granaries. And at this moment 
when thousands of misguided but molt 
unfortimate fellow-countrymen arc strug* 
gling with the extremes of hardships ara 
hunger, as your charity began abroad it 
should end at home. A much less sum, a 
tithe of the bounty bestowed on Portugal 
even if those men (which I cannot admit 
without enquiry) could not have been re^ 
stored to their employments, would have 
rendered unnecessary the tender mercies 
of the bayonet and the gibbet. Bat 
doubtless our friends have too many fov 
reign claims to admit a prospect of do- 
mestic relief ; though never did such ob- ^ 
jects demand it. 1 have traversed tbe 
seat of war in the peninsula, 1 have been 
in some of the most oppressed provinces 
of Turkey, but never under tbe most 
despotic of infidel governments did I be- 
hold such squalid wretchedness as 1 have 
seen since my return in the very heart of 
a Christian country. And what are your 
remedies? After months of inaction, and 
months of action worse then inactivity, at 
length comes forth the grand specific, tbe 
never failing nostrum of all state pbp* 
sicians, from the days of Draco to tne^pi^ 
sent time. After feeling the jpulfii afid 
shaking the head over the pre- 

seribinjf the usual course- of mrm water 
and bleeding, the wanfi^waUr of your 
maukish police, and the^.bincets of your 
military, these convidribtii' must terminate 
hi deaths the khtetiwomination ot the pre- 
Mriptions of all pmiticat Sangrados. Seft- 
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ling aside ihe palpable hijeetice -and the 
ceiaain inefficieQcy of 4be Bill» ire there 
Suit capital puni^fhinents eufficieni in your 
ilaftQtei ? Is there «oi bbod enoNfgh^opou 
your penal code^ that more must be 
poured forth to ascend to Heaven and 
taslify against wu ? How will you carry 
the Bill into eieect? Can you commit a 
whole county to 4heir own prisons? Will 
yoh ereda gibbet in every feJd and hang 
up men IHieecarecrows? or will you pro* 
ceed (as you must to briirg t^is measure 
into efiect) by decimation? place the 
county under martial law? depopulate 
and. lay waste all aronad you? andre^- 
gtare Sherwood forest as an acceptable 
gift to the crown* in its former condition 
of a royal chase and an asylum for out- 
lawad AfO these she remedies for a starv* 
imd desperate populace ? Will the fa* 
ghlSbi|A , wretch who has braved your 
he appalled by your gibbets ? 
WUM 4ipath is a relief* and the only re- 
lAlf. ft appears ,tfaat you will afibrd him* 
wiU he^ be dragooned into tranquillity ? 
Will that which could not be effected by 
your grenadieni be accomplished by 
your executioners ? If you proceed by 
the forms of law where is your evidence ? 
Those who have refu8e<l to impeach their 
Sccomplices* when transportation only 
was the punishment* will hardly be 
temf^ to witness against them when 
dsatb is the penalty. With all due de- 
ference to the noble lords opposite* I think 
u little investigation* some previous en- 
quiry would induce even them to change 
tlieir purpose. That most favourite state 
measure* so marvellously efficacious in 
many and recent instances* temporizing* 
would not be without its advantages in 
this. When a proposal is made to eman- 
cipate or relieve, you hesitate, you delibe- 
rate for years* you temporise and tamper 
with the minds of men ; but a death-bill 
must be passed offhand* without a thought 
of th# consequences. Sure 1 am from what 
1 have beard* and from what 1 have seen* 
that to pass the Bill under all the existing 
circomstaqcds* without enquiry* without 
deliberation* would only be to add injus- 
tice to irritetion; and barbarity to neglect. 
The fraoiers of; such a Bill must be con- 
tent to ibberil the honours of that Athe- 
Vfi^lewgiver whose ediets were said te: be 
wiiklien not in ink but in blood. But sup<* 

C ie itf ast ; suppose one of these men* at I 
ve riiein*^mcagm wttb famioe* sul- 
len with ^dw^air* careless of ^.a life which 
your lordships are perhaps about to 
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ai-semethkiglesB than ths prteeof a stock*. 
tog-fmiw-.^ppo8e this asan, surrounded 
by tbochtldren ^ whom he is Unable to 
procuiw bread at ihe hazard of hia exisU 
ence* »boet«to be tom for eeev from a 
mily which ho lately euppmted in peace* 
ful industry* awd wl^h* it Ja not hts fatih 
that be cun no longee so support* suppose 
this mA)* and there are tea tbeusand sUeh 
from whom y^u nay select your vidamf, 
dragged into court* to be tried for^ this 
new offence* by this newlaw; atill* there 
ai« two things wanting to convict Und 
condemn him; and these arerin my -opi^ 
nioD*-*-Twelfe Burc'heiu for a Jury^andaU 
JefiS^ries for a Judge \ 

Lord Holland complinented bis noUu 
friend who spoke last on the ability which 
he had displayed in thishif firtt speechin 
that House* and expressed his astonish- 
ment that ministers had not thought pro- 
per to reply to it. The rejection of a Bill 
brought forward under such circumstances* 
he admitted to be aq*evil; but then* the 
present one was so extremely objection- 
able* that he felt it his duty to oppose it. 
He was not much surprised at this mea- 
sure* for he„never was surprised at seeing 
any thing foolish coming from the present 
ministers ; but the fact was* that the ap- 
prehension of such a law had already ren- 
dered the chances of deteetton less proba- 
ble. This he bad from the best autho- 
rity. But he supposed* when he advert- 
ed to tjhe general principle that the se- 
verity of the punishment increased the 
difficulty of detection and conviction* 
he should be told* that this was specu- 
lation and theory. They were for pro- 
ceeding from day to day, without rud- 
der or compass* as the winds .and waves 
carried them.o Bui what was the real 
state of this case ? Here was a fact* 
that the apprehension of such o law 
had rendered detection more difficult ; 
and yet* in the face of this fact* they 
proposed to pass the law* as , if there 
had \)tin no other mode of getting at 
the opinion of parliament, ladeetl^ such 
a law was but a very bad way of sending 
out a strong expression of the opinion of 
the legislature against this offence.* ^ Olir 
penal code was too thick set withAeae 
penalties of death* to render that a irery 
explicit dedaratioiiof the sense of paVlte- 
ment es to the enormity ^of the crime. 
The people would vecollect* that the 
letore had declared* that stealing to tUh 
value of 405. from ' a eansA; ' deserved 
death; and with Ulis in theft 
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could not ea^ly Iw |ma«dedk that pai^ enjpmtmsi^ 14 miglu oppoar^ oia anti' 
liament was dieply imppemd wilh tbu qatry^ Ihe eauise of tftia ofil waa tho 
magnitiide of the merely because ftecmalioo of: the iiiafleetiiM4be tam|Mliring^ 

ik puniabed it with death. He wee Sblv, with which waa regulated only 

however^ from thinking lightly of tbia by the eaprice of ministefs. A change of 
crime ; for few crimes cooM' be more policy would then.be found to be tba pro-^e 
rutnous to the power^ wealth, and prospe- per remedy. The present Course waa 
rity- of any country y but it did not follow fraught with danger, and ' he must dta* 
that the conclusion drawn by ihd noble charge, bia duty^by opposing the aecodd 
Secretary •of State waa correct. The reading of the Bill without a prerious 
noble Secretary admitted that the general auiry. He conchided by moving, that 
principle, that the sererity of the pnniah** the 8ecoiid«reafitng be postponed till that 
meat ihereaSed the difficulty of detection day three weeks. 

might in aSme^ cases bo applicable, but The Lord Chancellor obserred^ that the 
have he thought the teitor of death neces- two^parta of tfaeP BiH ought to‘ be taken' 
sary to prevent tlie commission of the together, and the object of' both united 
orimek Yetof»all cases this was one in was the prevention of the offence. The 
whkh this terror could have the leaat outrages at Nottingham originated^ in n 
efiect j since \he offence was carried on mistaken notion of those coticemeid' in 
by a combination of persons bound toge- them, that their interests were injured 
tber by a mistaken principle of honour, the introduction of certain improvofttoiflji^' 
But leaving the general principle# ho in machinery, when the fact w^i ibet sdf 
came to the Bill itself; and observed, that these improvements contributed to Mpfe 
the only difficuUy^t^ in the detection, advantage, and that by the conduct tbVy 
If the offenders could be detected, the law were now persisting in, they were, deeply 
vvasalready severe enough. If the ground injuring their own interests, and destroy* 
on which the Bill rested was stripped of ing their own comforts. From, however, 
the legal jargon in which acts of parlia- the plan and system adopted by thotnt 
mens were necessarily involved, and re« the difficulty of detection hid beeoiue 
duced to a plain logfeal ptoposition, the very great, and the object of the seoon^ 
absurdity would be too glaring to be for a part of the Bill was to increase the means 
moment entertained. The amount of it of detection, whilst the Brst part of it, by 
was this : ** Whereas it has been found enacting the penalty of death, there was 
difficult to detect these ofienders, we will every reason to believe would operate, by 
render that detection still more diff]cult.'^ the terror of that punishment# Co prevent; 
This law might irritate^ and exasperate ; the offence. The prevention of ofteiices 
but it would do nothing*more. So much was the legitimate object of enacting the 
as to the first part of the Bill ; but even punishment of death ; and there wot 
the second part, intended to facilitate do* every reason to suppose that this object 
tcction, was not founded on wise princi* would be attained in the present instance; 
pies. He should have thought a civil pro- by combining the terror of this punish- 
cess much more desirablov by which the ment with the increased facility or detec- 
|ierson having a frame belonging to ano- tion. 

ther broken in his house, should be liable The Earl of Lauderdale agreed with the 
for damages to the owner, unless he noble and learned lord, that the outrages 
proved that he had used ever)' reasonable at Nottingham originated in a mistaken 
exertion to protect it. He agreed with notion of those concerned in them, of their 
his noble friend in disapproving the ban- own interests# for nothing could be more 
ner in which the military had been em- certain than that every improveoienC of 
ployed, and urged the propriety of an machinery contributed to improve the 
inquiry to open tbe eyes of the deluded condition of persons employed ‘ifi the 
multitude. Something might be done to nufactores in which such loifrvevenieints 
break the combination, by offering re- were made, there being in very abort 
wards to pwsoiis making discoveries time after aucli improvementrvtere* intro- 
without drawing them to a court of duced, a greater tiemand for tabour than 
tiee to give evidence. If the punishment there was before. Meeh; however, of the 
of death was improper for sueli an offence present distressed >8taiw of the manufee- 
it was no excuse, to say that the law was turers arose from the system of policy pur* 
only temporary. Hanging our feHow- sued by miDi8tera;'>i^ he was satisfied, 
•niacin was not a proper way of mafeog tbm before being called upon to pass a 
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numiOfft like the present, w enquiry oii|bt 
to .Nbe instituted, and that that enquiry 
oughl to embrace the effisct of the Oraers 
ia Council, the state of the cdmme^e of 
the country, and also of its circulation* 
The noble earl, af^r ridiculing the vigour 
of the ministers in sending down two jus- 
tices and two Bow street runners to Not- 
tiit|g;ham. adverted to the fact, that .it had 
been fouiuh necessary, by the advice of 
the judges, and upon the reports of the 
revenue boards, to do aw&y the capital 
punishments in cases of smuggling, be- 
cause. it was impossible to find juries, to 
convict: and yet in a caSe dependington 
the same principle, they enacted the pa* 
nishment of death, vrhen it was notorious 
that the great evil was the difficulty of de- 
tection, The measure evinced an utter 
ignorance of the principles of law. and of 
al atate of the country. 

of Harrcwby contended, that 
|M^y>^qpa}d answer no useful purpose, 
inquiry were to embrace the Orders in 
Cbuncilj^ the state of the commerce and 
cfrculation of*' the country, the investiga- 
tion must be indefinite, the outrages at 
Nottingham must in the mean time go on. 
and all attempt to suppress them must be 
postponed ad Grtccas CaUndai, An in- 
quiry more limited with respect to the 
outrages themselves, could have no good 
effect ; the offence was. as was admitted by 
every one. most injurious to the interests 
of the community, and every means ought 
to be adopted to prevent its repetition. 
The object of the Bill was to increase the 
means of detection, whilst it inflicted the 
punishment of death; and surely it was 
to be expected that the terror of the pu- 
nishment of death, when the means of de- 
tection were increased, would <merate to 
prevent the commission of the omnce. 

, Sari Grosvcnor was hostile to extending 
the penal code by the infliction of the pu- 
nishment of death for this offence, and 
contended that information ought first to 
be laid before the House, to prove that all 
other means bad been ineflectual. Much 
of these outrages were, he thought, to be 
attributed to the system of policy pursued 
by ministers, and he lamented that the 
Prince i^s^nt should have been advised 
not to ^idte a change in his Councils, con- 
vtoc|ii'aB the noble earl was. that Jhe re- 
sql|^ a change would have been an im- ' 
system of finance, an economical 
expenditure, aud a general amelioration of 
the situatiofirof the country. 

Lord GrcnvUlc found it impossible to al- j 
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low this qutftion ia paf«» wkhmi 
log in the strongest terawMrhich his powem 
of language could supply., his ioaignant 
detestation of the princ^lei on whipli^he 
Bill was fouiided. as well aa of the argu* 
meats by which it was supported. Them 
.was now no time ^UfUlliqutry. they smd ; 
*bttt he hoped their lol^s^ips ^ere iamiliar. 
with thh wise maxim ^of a great aothoj'ity 
* de vitd homiips nulla est cunctatiq louga/ 
When the question was about the life 
of man. he should have expected that 
ministers, and especially thcf noM6 S'nd 
learned lord on the woolsack, ^ould have 
willingly acceded to the delay, if tk^ 
was the smallest doubt in the rniOj^ of any 
noble lord, whether it was necessary to add 
ta» the horrible and sanguinary catadog^e 
of our capital punishments.' it had been 
said, indeed, that no one doubted the 
ness of the punishment to the crime. If 
that was true, he knew not to what pur* 
pose his noble friends about him had been 
speaking. These law%*were. unfortunately, 
not ^0 result of enlarged views, of general 
principles, but they sprung up one by one 
upon some momentary necessity ; and t 
noble secretary bad astonished him by 
staling, that there was no general prin- 
ciple to rest upon. But unless all that he 
had ever thought, all that he bad ever 
heard, all that he had ever read upon the 
subject, was utterly erroneous, there was 
no case in which general principles were 
more necessary to be attended to. and 
more capable of application than in enact- 
ing penal laws, especially when capital 
punishments c4me under consideration. 
To these he trusted their lordships would 
attend, and not suffer Chemselves to be 
drawn aside by these temporary outrages. 
But if a delay oLthree weeks could not be 
allowed in a casci where 10,000 of their 
fellow subjects might be rendered liable to 
the pains of death, why had there been a 
delay of two months } The enquiry might 
by this time have been complete. For 
six mbn*hs during which these proceed- 
ings had been carried on. no one effectual 
step had been taken; and yet ministers 
had the confidence to come now and say. 

' Do not ask for delay-— trust to ujl— shut 
your own eyes and ears, and sign t|Ma 
bloody warrant, here presenJoU to you ?* 
No. he would not trust ministqi^. before ha 
signed that warrant : he musfc be satisfied 
that the offence was commepsurate with 
the pains to be applied. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that such a punishmopt 
ought never to be applied to such an of- 
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fence ; and if their lordships had read one 
page of that excellent ivriter Judge Black* 
stone, they must be aware that he had 
distinctly said, that the mere frequency of 
an ofience and dilHculty of detection 
not a ground for a capital punishment. 
His noble friend had stated, that there 
were laws in *our statute book enacting 
death in similar cases. He knew, it, and 
deeply regretted it, and wished they could 
be at once* erased from the atatute book, if 
it were for nothing else than to prevent 
their being ^resorted to as examples, when 
the ind<)len^e, the ignorance, or the weak* 
ness of government led them to enact such 
Idws as this. Here, again, thcT enlight- 
ened Blackstone lent his great authority, 
for he said thM these laws originated in 
the ignorance^ of the legislature and the 
weakness of government. He should have 
thought inquiry necessary as to this point. 
It had been assumed that the existing law 
was ineilectua) ; but before ministers as- 
sumed that fact, they ought to prove that 
every thing had bSeVi done to carry it into 
execution. On that head there was no 
information whatever, except the boasted 
exploit of having sent down two West- 
minster justices and two Bow-street run- 
ners ; who, though v^ry conversant in the 
business of detecting thieves and footpads, 
were not therefore the most propicr to deal 
with the Nottingham manufacturers. That 
was their vigour ! But something else had 
been done worse even than that foolish 
expedient. There never was a maxim of 
greater wisdom than that uttered by the 
noble lord (Byron), whojiad so ably ad- 
dressed their lordships that night for the 
first time, that the military ought never to 
be employed except in extreme cases, and 
then they should be effectual, if possible, 
rather by the terror of Hleir appearance, 
than their power of e?^cution. But here 
they* had been employed in a way the 
most ruinous to their own discipline, anfl 
the least efficient for the purpose 6f check- 
ing these outrages. They ha<l be^n dis- 
persed in small bodies, and made to per- 
form the duties of civil officers. He might 
be mistaken as to the force of the law as 
it stood, but why then not inquire ? The 
truth was, that it had been 20 years on 
the statute^^ok, and never put in execu- 
tion in on^instance. How could minis- 
ters say that a law was inefficient which 
had never been tried ? and yet they vvere 
not ashamed to come down, and propose 
to resort to this last dreadful extremity. 
No ; the fault was not in the weakness of 
(VOL. XX l.^ 
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the punishment of the present law, hut in 
the want of execution. Let their lordships 
compare the punishment of transportation 
for 14 years with the crime of bieaking a 
stocking- frame. Was not the punishment 
commensurate to the crime ? Aye, more 
than commensurate. His lordship then 
read some passages from the Bill, from 
which it appeared, that the iiueiit to com-* 
mit the crime of 4)reaking a lace-thread| or 
damaging a web, rendered itie oflender 
liable to the pains of death. To this there 
could be ofily*one answer, — that the pu- 
nishment would never be inflicted. But 
as long as he lived, in a country governed 
by law, he never would consent to put it 
in the power of the crown to put a fellow 
subject to death* for damaging a piece of 
cotton or lace.* 

The Lord Chancellor about to pot 
the question, when 

Earl Grey observed, that it Was of 
portance to know what the object of noble 
lords on the other side was in proposing 
this Bill. Was it to inflict the penalty of 
death for the offence stated by bis noble 
friend, as it appeared by thti words of the 
Bill ? * 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that the 
wording of the Bill was a matter for dis- 
cussion in the committee, but the Bill w^ 
framed from other bills of a similar nature 
with reference to machinery. 

Lord Holland observed, that it was of 
importance to know the intent of minis- 
ters in proposing a clause in the Bill, in- 
flicting the penalty of death upon the in- 
tent to commit the offence described by 
his noble friend. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought that the 
House ought not to go on in the conisdera- 
tion of the Bill, until they had some infor- 
mation of what the precise object of mi- 
nisters was in proposing this Bill ; and 
with that view he moved that the debate 
be adjourned till Monday. 

The Earl of Lirerpool staled, that the 
principle of the Bill w’as to punish a cer- 
tain offence with death ; the mode of car- 
ryirrg that principle into effect, was matter 
for discussion in the committee. 

Earl Grey observed, that allowing the 
principle of the Bill to be to punish a cer- 
tain offence with tlealh, the nature of that 
offence was a part of the principle of the 
Bill, and before they could vote for the 
second reading, they ought to be informed 
what oflence it was intended to punish. 

l*he Earl of Liverpool stated, that un- 
doubtedly it xvas the intention of govern* 
(3 R) 
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m«nt to inflict the punishment of death 
instead of transportation, and the clauses 
describing the oflence were copied from 
the Bill, which rendered it a transportable 
ofFence. r 

Lord Grenville said, that what had been 
stated by the noble lord, was indeed a 
still stronger reason for adjourning the 
debate till Monday. Here was a minister, 
who came down to parliament to*inflict 
the punishment of death upon his fellow- 
citizens, but for what oflencc that minister 
knew not. It was in truth 'for^ the credit 
of ministers themselves that this debate 
should be adjourned, in order that they 
might be enabled to expfain what offence 
they intended to punish with death. But 
whatever they might think, he could not 
give his vote that the House should be iii> 
volved in the infamy of going .to the 
second reading of a Bill for inflicting the 
punishment of death upon their fellow- 
citizens, without knowing what the nature 
of the offence was that it was intended to 
punish. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned till Monday. 
Contents 17 : Not-Contents ,'52. " Majo- 
rity 15. The Bill was then read a second 
time, and committed for Monday. On 
motion of the earl of Lauderdale, their 
ordshlps were ordered to be summoned 
for Monday. The noble earl also moved, 
that the Judges be ordered to attend on 
Monday, which was negatived. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, Febriutty 27. 

Petition pnoM Hull respecting Com- 
mercial Licences.] Mr. Stauifoi ih pre- 
sented a Petition from several merchants, 
ship-owners, and other inhabitants of the 
town of Kingsion-upon-Huil, setting forth, 

** That the petitioners, being deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the magnitude and 
extent of the evils arising from the pre- 
sent system of granting licences to foreign 
vessels to trade between this country and 
ports from which the British flag is> ex- 
cluded, beg leave to approach the House 
with a statement of their opinion on a 
subject, as it appears to the petitioners, 
of the very last importance to the com- 
mercial interests of the united kingdom ; 
and that the House is w^ell aware, that the 
port of Hull has long been most intimately 
concerned in the Baltic trade, to that 
trade, indeed, may principally be ascribed 
its prosperity and mercantile importance ; 
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but, within these few years, the hostile 
attitude of the northern powers has been 
followed by a corresponding pressure 
upon it ; the intercourse with the north of 
EuVope has however at no time been 
wholly disdontinued, notwithstanding the 
exclusion of the British flag from its 
. ports.; and it is to the manner in which 
this intercourse has been, and continues 
to be carried on, thab the petitioners now 
humbly and oarnestiy pray th2 attention 
of the House ; and that the papers and 
documents on the table of the House will 
shew that licences are grained liy the 
Board of Tra^^e to foreign vessels, autho* 
rizing iFiern to carry on commerce be- 
tween this country and ports which do 
not admit its flag ; eiK ourSgement is thus 
held out to the ship-builder, 4 of the conti- 
nent, by affording them the chance of 
sale for their ships to those British sub- 
jects who avail themselves of the protec- 
tion of licences, although in such cases, 
there is the advantage of the employment 
of British capital ; yrt It is manifestly ob- 
tained at the expence of our own ship- 
builders and sailors, whose place is sup- 
plied by a race of aliens; and that a 
very large < proportion, however, of the 
ships themselves isTeally the property of 
foreigners, who receive an enormous sum 
for freight, not less than three times the 
amount of what would he paid for similar 
voyages in a time of unrestricted com- 
nierce; this the petitioners would point 
.out as a ruinous drain on the resources of 
the country, and as contributing, in a 
most important, degree, to the present un- 
favourable course of exchange, and the 
deranged stale of the currency ; it is 
also a lamentable fact, ’’that numbers of 
British licences have been publicly sold 
on the contineiw, and that, by means of 
those licences, anM even under the pro- 
tection of British convoys, our enemies 
fiave been supplied, to a great extent, 
with naval stores, conveyed directly into 
their own harbours from different ports of 
the Baltic ; and that, in the whole of the 
extensive trade carried on under the pro- 
tection of British licences, foreign sailors 
are necessarily and exclusively employed; 
and the petitioners do not know that any 
language of theirs can speak more forcibly 
than the statement of this sMfple fact ; it 
is in direct violation of those principles of 
Navigation, an adherence to which has 
been a great cause of our prosperity, a 
safeguard of our independence, and with 
which the commerce of this country must 
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rise and fall, thousands of men, the sub- 
jects of hostile states, are trained up at 
our expence, enriched with our wealth, 
inured in our employ to the toils of a sea- 
faring life, and made acquainted wilh 
every creek and headland of bur coasts 
that the petitioners have been eye-wit- 
nesses of the rapid and astonishing, im 
provemeiit in the appearance and |kill of 
these men during the last few years, and 
they cannot but be deeply sensible of the 
immense advantages thereby accruing to 
the^already gigantic power of France, es- 
pecially in 4he event of an attack upon 
our shores, which, the petitioners con- 
ceive, the present system tends nibst ma- 
terially to encourage and accelerate ; and 
that the losses afirising from capture, from 
extra insurance, and from fraud on thb 
part of the foreign captains employed, are 
severely felt; but there is another point 
of view, contemplated in which, the sub- 
ject presents itself in awful and alarming 
colours, and forces itself upon their seri- 
ous consideration ^ *«nd that the peti- 
tioners regard the honour and the good 
faith which have hitherto been conspicu- 
ous in the character of British merchants, 
as dearer to them than any advantage 
which the commerce* of the world cun 
otl'er as a compensation fjr them ; and 
that the .system of licences, by rendering 
it necessary for the ships to be provided 
with sets of forged, or, as they are termed, 
simulated papers, has a direct tendency 
to subvert this honourable character, is. 
therefore, in the judgiyent of the peti- 
tioner.s, a mo.st weighty a^umeiit against 
it, and cannot be too strongly inculcated 
on the minds of our countrymen ; the 
young men on wnoni in future will de- 
volve the management of the commercial 
transactions of tiiis lAngdtWn, are thus fa- 
miliarized wilh a cou/e of systematic 
falshood, and accustomed daily to wit- 
ness acts of forgery and perjury, whichp 
are destructive not merely of rn^cantile 
probity, but of that general feeling of 
moral rectitude, which is the best bulwark 
of a state, and for her pre-eminence in 
which our country has hitherto been so 
highly and so justly distinguished ; and 
that the petitioners are firmly convinced 
that the preservation of this moral princi- 
ple is nccess^y to the prosperity of these 
dominions, at the same lime that they 
are not insensible to the effects of iheT 
present inUirruption to free intercourse 
with foreign countries ; they trust there- ; 
fore that the House will give them i 


credit for their sincerity, when they 
state that they would rather submit to 
still greater privations than consent to 
pursue the system now acted upon, and of 
whicl^ they have, on the above grounds, 
ventured to express their unqualified ab- 
horrence ; and that, if a blockade of 
^hostile ports, especially those of the 
Baltic, be deemed, as the petitioners judge 
it to be, advisable, they would humbly 
recommend that it be full and complete, 
and not rendered ineffectual by licences 
or evasions .of *any kind whatsoever; and 
they are persuaded that, both in a com- 
mercial and a financial point of view, this 
country is more, *able than its enemies to 
bear the pressure in such a case unaifoid- 
able ; and that, had it been sooner adopted, 
we should ere tliis have come to an amica- 
ble arrangement with the Northern states 
of Europe; and that the petitioners will 
not dwell on the encuurageiiienl which a 
change of the present system would hold 
out to our Norlli American colonies, which 
are capable of .supplying us with many of 
the articles hitherto procured frpm the 
Baltic, but they will conclude by begging 
leave td refer, for the proof of their asser- 
tions, to the oflicial papers laid before the 
House, which will shew more accurately 
than it is in their power to do, the ex- 
tent of the commerce carried on undeT 
licences, and the number of ships and 
sailors employed therein ; and that they 
feel the subject in question to be of 
momentous importance to ihe nation at 
large, as well as one in which their pecu- 
liar interests are more particularly in- 
volved ; and praying the House to take 
into its most serious consideration the sys- 
tem of granting licences to foreign vessels, 
and to ajiply such remedy as in their wis- 
dom may appear to he best suited to the 
exigencies of the case/’ 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 

Proceedings relating to the Ex- 
pulsion OF Mr. Benjamin Walsh.] Mr. 
Bunkes moved that the order of the day be 
read.for the attendance in his place of Mr, 
Benjamin Walsh. 

Mr, Abercromby wished to ask the hon. 
gentleman whether it was his intention to • 
proceed on the subject that evening ? If 
$ 0 , be begged to submit to his considera- 
tion that the papers which constituted the 
greater part of the case, were but that mo- 
ment delivering to the members, and that 
there was still another piece of evidence 
to be produced, namely, the Letter from 
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Mr. Walsh to hi» brother, charging him- 
self with the guilt of the recent transac- 
tion. There was another circumstance 
which he hoped would induce the hon. 
gentleman not to press the considcjration 
of the subject at that moment, and that 
w'as, (hat there were severi'il hon. members 
who to his knowledge were desirous of ex- 
pressing their sentiments upon it, but who 
were absent from the f louse under the idea 
that as on Thursdays motions preceded 
orders, the motion of an^ hon. baronet 
would in the first instance have been gone 
into. 

Mr. liankes replied, that he came fully 
prepared to bring under tlie consideration 
of the House the question of Mr. Walsh's 
conduct ; and that unless very grave and 
substantial reasons indeed were adduced, 
he was persuaded that this was one of the 
matters which the House could feel no 
disposition to postpone. Although the 
printed copies of the papers had, as the 
hon. gentleman had said, been delivered 
but that day, that appeared to him of little 
conscqujsnce. There was only one line in 
those papers on which he should rest the 
motion, that he felt it his duty to submit 
to the House, and that was, that Mr. Walsh 
had been found guilty of the felony laid 
in his indictment. With respect to Mr. 
Walsh's letter to his brother, it would be 
produced at the bar of the House by Mr. 
.Jenkyns the solicitor, and would be read 
distinctly and audibi}' by the clerk at the 
table. This in his opinion, would afford 
the House an ample opportunity of judging 
of its tendency. The thing would speak 
lor itself in the most unequivocal terms; 
and the latter would exhibit a complete 
avowal of a guilty mind and a guilty act. 
If, after having heard this letter, the House 
should think further delay necessary, how- 
ever unwillingly, he must bow to their 
opinion. There was one argument of the 
lion, gentleman's, which he could by no 
means allow. He could not admit that 
under such circumstances the absence of 
any hon. members afforded a just ground 
for postponing the consideration of the 
subject. The hour was by no means un- 
usually early, and it ought to be known 
to every member of parliament, that mat- 
ters of privilege took precedence of all 
otlier questions. He put it to the House 
wtt ether or not they wished that the busi- 
ness should'" proceed ? (A general cry of. 
Go on, go.on !) 

Mr. Lamb thought that there could not 
be a more grave and solemn reason as- 
1 


signed for delay, tlian that hon. members 
were not in full possession of the evidence 
on the subject. The question was one of 
a novel nature, and would therefore esta« 
blish a precedent. It was not therefore 
consistent w^th a due regard to the privi- 
leges ctf the House to proceed so suddenly 
, and hastily in the determination of it. 

Mr. W, Wym said, there could be but 
one opinion as to the gravity, weight, and 
solemnity of this question, on which it 
was not possible for him to anticipate 
what would be the judgment of the JJoqse. 
He had looked a good deal iiUo the case, 
and possessedfhimsqlfas much as be could 
of its nature and bearings, and he most 
say, that when gentlemen who had not yet 
entered upon its considei^tion, came to 
bestow upon it their attentiem, they would 
find that it was one of great magnitude 
and difficulty. He could not, therefore, 
help thinking, that it would be advanta* 
geous to allow further time for the ob- 
tainment of full and complete information. 
It was a very short tnnb since the papers 
before the House were produced, and as 
had been justly remarked, the most im- 
portant document relating to the case had 
not yet been brought up. On these 
grounds he wished to submit to the hon. 
gentleman and to the House, the propriety 
of hearing the Letter from Mr. Walsh to 
his brother read, and then, after they had 
had an opportunity of considering all the 
documents together, as well as the prece- 
dents OIF their Journals, which bore upon 
the present case,, they might come to a 
more fit and legitimate decision than if 
they proceeded to judgment on the 
crude materials of which they were now 
in possession* For these reasons he was 
anxious that the desire expressed by his 
hon. friends fdf delay, should be ac- 
ceded to. ^ 

Mr. Bathurst said, he had already be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with the case, 
to be Enabled to decide on what he 
thoug|)t the just and proper course for the 
House to pursue. The documents pro- 
duced afforded a good ground on which 
they might proceed to judgment. But at 
there might be gentlemen who had not 
turned their attention to the subject with 
80 much diligence as the hon. gentleman 
who preceded him, and as tlf^papers bad’ 
been so lately put into their hands, he 
could see no reason for pressing on the 
discussion, if any member thoifght a small 
delay would enable him to come to a more 
mature determination. They had, in hie 
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Opinion, enough before them to act upon ; 
but he would not therefore desire that 
those who might consider themselres as 
unprepared to decide, should be prema- 
turely hurried to their vote. But con- 
ceding this much, he must, it the same 
time, observe, that be perfectly coincided 
with his hon. friend (Mr. Bankes) that on 
so grave and serious a question, deeply 
and materially affecting the character and 
privileges of the House, itvfould be highly 
censurable to allow any unnecessary time 
to lust bpfore they came to a decision. 

The order of the day having been read, 

Mr. bankes observing that he was the 
last man who would wish to be foo hasty 
in pressing such a question, expressed his 
intention of postponing the decision of 
It until Monday. 

The Speaker apprehended, that as the 
business was not then to be concluded, it 
would be necessary to make a fresh order 
for the attendance of Mr. Walsh in bis 
place on Monday. In the first place, 
however, it would *1^ expedient to ascer- 
tain whether Mr. Walsh had been served 
with the order of the House, requiring his 
attendance in his place on this day. 

One of the messengers was trailed to the 
bar. ^ 

The Speaker. Mr. Skehon, have you 
served Mr. Benjamin Walsh, a member of 
this House, with the order of the House, 
requiring his attendance in his place on 
this day. 

Messenger. Yes, Sir, I have. I saw Mr.* 
Walsh yesterday inornifig at ten o’clock, 
and he told me he had r<is:e>ved from his 
brother the order which 1 left at his bouse 
on Tuesday nighK 

The messenger having withdrawn, Mr. 
Jenkyns, the solicitor, was, on the motion 
of Mr. Bankes, calletl tollft bar. 

The Speaker, Mr. J^kyns, you were 
the solicitor to the prosecution against Mr. 
Benjamin Walsh, a member of this House f 

Mr. Jenkyns, Yes, Sir. 

The Speaker, Have you brought with 
you the letter mentioned in the order of 
this House, purporting to be a letter from 
Mr. Benjamin Walsh to his brother ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. 1 have. 

Thu S^te^r. Are you acquainted with 
the hand-w^iig of Mr. Walsh ? 

Mr. Jenk^. No ; lam not. 

The Speaker • Is there aify body with^ 
you who is acquainted with it ? 

Mr, Jenk^s, Yes; Mr. Atride. 

Mr. Atride appeared at the bar. < 

The Speaker ^ Mr. Atride, are you ac- 1 


quaiuted with the band-writing of Mr. 
Benjamin Walsh ? 

Mr. Atride, Yes. 

The Speaker, Have you ever seen him 
writes^ 

Mr. Atride. 1 have. 

The Speaker, Look at that letter, and in- 
form the House, whether it is the hand- 
writing of Mr, Benjamin Walsh ? 

Idielieve itis. . . 

The Speaker, Do you entertain any 
doubt on the ^ubject ? Look at the whole 
of the lettenr. 

Mr. Atride, 1 have no doubt that this is 
Mr. Walsh's haqd-writing. 

The Speaker. Have you ever seen that 
letter before ? 

Mr, Atride, Ndver. 

The Speaker. Mr. Jenkyns, were you at 
the trial of Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Jenkyns. Yes. 

The Speaker. By whom was that lettdr 
delivered into the court? 

Mr. Jenkyns, By the Solicitor General. 

The Speaker, In whos<! custody has it 
been ever since? • , 

Mr, Jenkyns, In mine, Sir. 

The*iS/)ffl/£er. Is that the identical letter 
delivered into court by tho Solicitor Gene- 
ral on the trial of Mr. Walsh, and kept by 
you ever since ? m 

Mr. Jenkyns, It is. 

The Witnesses were then ordered to 
withdraw. The letter dated Dec. .5, 1811, 
was read by the clerk. [See it at p. 940.] 

Mr. Bankes moved that it be printed. 

Mr. Lockhart wished to know whether to 
agree to the printing of this paper would 
be to entertain tlie charge brought forward 
against Mr. Walsh } If so, it would be a 
grave subject for the consideration of the 
House, and he requested, therefore, to be 
favoured with the opinion of the Chair. 

The Speaker apprehended that the letter 
was part of the proof against the hon. 
member. What decision the House would 
come to on the charge, it would be for 
them to determine, when they came to 
consider the evidence of which this letter 
was ^ part. 

Mr. Lockhart, understanding that the 
letter was to be receivc^d as evidence of 
the charge, objected most strongly to its 
reception, because it was only evidfence of 
a most dishonourable and infamous trans- 
action between one individual and another. 
He hoped the hon. gentleman did not 
mean to adduce it in support of the record 
of Mr. Walsh's conviction. That could 
not bo done, for the contents of the record 
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must be its only support. If it were in* 
tended to rely on the letter in the event of 
the record not being considered sufficient 
to warrant the House in acquiescing in the 
ultimate proposition of the hoii. gentleman, 
then he trusted the House would appoint a 
committee to search for precedents, in 
order to discover whether any such charge 
as that which could be founded on the let- 
terjiad ever been entertained by ftarlia* 
nient; and whether parliament had ever 
proceeded to expel a member on the 
knowledge of a transaction, however in- 
famous> between one individual and ano- 
ther. He had made diligent inquiry on 
the subject, amd he coulu find only one 
case in the year 1 070, in which sir Edward 
Thomas having complained^ of frauds and 
abuses on the part of his son towards him- 
self, the House did entertain the charge : 
but they afterwards threw it out as not 
being on sufficient grounds, and decided 
that only those charges could be enter- 
tained which were founded on transactions 
infamous in a public point of view. Ail 
sych transactions resolved themselves into 
four classes. The first, cases of persons 
who were found infamous by the records 
of their convictions in criminal courts of 
law ; secondly, cases of persons who bad 
l^en in open rebellion ; thirdly, cases of 
persons guilty of corrupt and improper 
practices, as members of that House ; and, 
fourthly, cases of persons guilty of offences 
against the public. Never, however, was 
a charge entertained founded on a disho- 
nest transaction between man and man. 
To entertain such charges would be to 
make the House of Commons a great court 
of judicature, authorised to examine every 
private transaction that was alleged to be 
improper: and the ultimate purposes to 
which such a power might be applied no 
one could foresee; that it would be pro- 
ductive of enormous inconvenience was 
evident, and he therefore pressed for the 
appointment of a committee, before a pre- 
cedent was established calculated to be so 
injurious in its consequences. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer confessed 
himself unable to distinguish the letter 
from the other documents on the subject, 
or to understand why the ordering of the 
letter to be printed was more completely 
to entertain the charge than the ordering 
of tfie printing of the other documents. 
The bon. gentleman seemed to have mis- 
conceived what fell from the chair. The 
charge was not at present before the House 
in a shape to be entertained, nor would it 
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be so until there was a motion on the sub- 
ject. He apprehended that the bon. mover 
of the proposition had moved for the re- 
cord of conviction, the judge's letter, &c. 
and bad moved that those documents be 
printed — th^t he had examined the wit- 
nesses at the bar — that he had obtained 
• from one of them, Mr. Warlsh's letter to 
his brotlier, and that he now moved that 
that letter be printed — all for tjie purpose 
of taking those preliminary steps which 
%vould enable the House to judge whether 
or not the charge ought to be entertained. 
The printing of the letter crxuld by no. 
means prejudge the question of entertain- 
ing the charge. He had no difficulty in 
admitting that the question was one of very 
grave consideration, and fhat the House 
rrfust well weigh how far they t'»nld with 
safety and propriety adopt the charge 
without establishing a precedent which 
might be found productive of serious in- 
convenience. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that by what had 
been already done, tlie letter must appear 
on the Journals, and must be transmitted 
to posterity, as having been received and 
read in the House, just as completely as if 
it were ordered to be printed. The objec- 
tion might with more propriety have been 
made to the motion on Tuesday for its pro- 
duction. 

The Letter was then ordered to be 
printed. 

The Speaker said, that this was the pro- 
f)er time to acquaint the House, that he 
had received two Jotters from Mr. Walsh, 
intimating his uitcnlion of nut appearing 
in his place, but not ascribing that inten- 
tion to any bodily incapacity. As he 
could not fipd in the Journals any prece- 
dent of a written defence having been re- 
ceived from rnetubers, who, having been 
ordered to attend, failed to do so, without 
attributing his non-attendance to iTodiiy 
incapacity, he would not read those let- 
ters, unless it were the pleasure of the 
llousp that he should do so. 

On the rao.ion of Mr. Bankes, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Walsh was ordered to attend in bis 
place on Monday. 

Sir Thomas Turton's Motion on 
THE State of the Nation.] Sir Thomas 
Turton began by observing, *^that when he 
considered the importance and magnitude 
*of the question to which he was about to 
call the attention of the House ; when he 
considered the present critical state of 
public afiairs, and the alarming aspect 
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under which they now presented them- 
selves to the contemplation of the country ; 
and when he, at the same time, considered 
that the present question had hitherto been 
introduced to their discussion by some 
leading member of either of thh great con- 
tending parlies, and that the humble in- 
dividual who was on that night to bring it 
pefore them was wholly unsuppoated by 
the aid of any party or the authority of any 
influence when all these ^considerations 
crowded on his mind, he confessed that he 
wag but too^ justly apprehensive of ap- 
pearing to l^vc acted with a hasty indis- 
cretion and a presumptuous confidence. 
Kut the time was now come, when public 
duty should be discharged, independent 
of every persdhal consideration. If he 
brought with bim the aid of no party, nei- 
ther did he bring with him the motives or 
prejudices of party. It was not his in- 
tention to weary the indulgence of the 
House, by any very detailed examination 
into those topics which had been already 
so amply discussed^ er again to tread over 
the ground long trod before. He should, 
in the course of his observations, touch 
upon the war in the peninsula— and here, 
he observed, that the true merits of this 
extensive question hifd never been yet 
fairly and fully before the House ; and, 
indf^ed, if he were to confine aU he had 
to offer to that one subject, he thought he 
should find, even in that alone, ample 
matter to persuade the House to grant the 
motion with which he should conclude. 
But he should not confiHe himself to that 
part of the subject : he shoiild take a short 
review of the leading p'iblic events since 
the right hoii. gentleman came iritooflice. 
He should endeavour to shew, the House 
what appeared to him to be the awfully 
alarming state of the couj^y ; and, what 
in his mind was not tltb least alarming 
symplom, the lethargy of that House for 
so long a time, and while such events were 
passing. He should call upon th*em, in 
the name of their country, to rouse from 
their torpor, and ask every unprejudiced 
roan if, seeing the condition to which they 
were at last reduced, he could conscienti- 
ously lay his hand upon his heart, and say 
there was not suflicient ground for going 
into the committee. His view .should be 
directed a TTftle further back than the 
time at which the present ministers en- 
tered on office. 

The year* 1806 had terminated most 
disastrously for the. liberties of Europe. 
He should not stop to say any thing upon 


the Ineffectual struggles of Russia against 
France, or upon the selfish and dastardly 
policy which at that time dictated the 
perfidious conduct of the court of Prussia. 
In tho following year the battles of Eylau 
and Friedland — the last of which was 
fought, he believed, after the right hon. 
gentleman had come into power — those 
battles might be said to have decided the 
fate oPthc continent, and to have fulfilled 
the prediction of Sully, that France would 
one day arrivq at the universal dominion 
of Europe. "The peace of Tilsit left France 
no enemy to contend against but England 
— all her means tyere immediately directed 
against onr commerce, and the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees had about as much effect 
against England as ours taken in retalia- 
tion had against France. The first expe- 
dition sent out by the new administration 
was that of Copenhagen. All the ap- 
plause he could give ministers, they 
should have from him most willingly— he 
regretted that their conduct had rendered 
the portion he could spafe them so very 
inconsiderable; but of the Copctihagen 
expeditjon he had originally approved, 
and his opinion remained unaltered. If 
the merits of that expedition were to be 
considered according to the naked ab- 
stract principle merely, nothing could b« 
more atrocious or mure profligate ; but 
where was the maxim, however generally 
true, that must not give way to necessity, 
and in that case he thought the necessity 
justified tht' expedition. — 'J liehon. baronet 
next adverted to the breaking out of the 
war in the peninsula. A light hon. gen- 
tleman, whose fervour on ail great public 
questions was so well known— he meant the 
member for Jlchcster (Mr. Sheridan), had 
come down, and in his place in that House 
had with his accustomed eloquence called 
the immediate attention of ministers to the 
critical slate of Spain. There was in short 
but one heart, but one mind, but one feel- 
ing within that House and throughout 
the country, as to the nece.®.sity of giving 
Spain the most speedy, cordial, and ef- 
fectual assistance. Ministers might be 
said to have been alnio.st invited by par- 
liament to ask for their aid. In such a 
'♦late the first duty of ministers was to have 
so arranged with Spam, as that the as- 
sistance of this country might be given 
and applied in the best and most efficient 
manner ; but there was no such plan re- 
sorted to — no method, no regulations or 
arrangements were thought to be pre- 
viously necessary. Mini.sters did nothing 
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in co-operation with the Spaniih govern- 
ment, to colleot all the feelingf of the 
Spanish people into one energetic effort, 
or to give that effort one great and uni- 
form impulse. Nothing bad beenrdone 
to give tone to the Spanish government-*- 
they were left to themselves— and the first 
act was the publication of their " Precau- 
tions/’ calling upon the people to fight as 
mere partieans, never to hazard a gfhnerai 
action, and to think of nothing more than 
hanging on and harrassiiig the enemy — 
and this was the government that shortly 
after called for an army of 550,000 men, 
of which 50,000 should be cavalry. »He 
blamed not ministers for the errors of the 
Spanish government ; but he thought that 
they were responsible to the country for 
not providing, as far as they could do, 
against the possibility of those errors de- 
feating our co-operation, or rendering our 
^sistance altogether nugatory. 

To show, ill some measure, what had 
been the effect of our assistance in Spain, 
he would just 'call the attention of the 
House *to the two first campaigns. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley sailed on the ^8th of 
July, 1808* He was sent to assist the 
Spaniards, and he landed at Corunna ; 
where, how^cver, he afterwards re-im- 
karked, and sailed for Moiidegn, at which 
place he eifected a landing. On the 17th 
of August the affair took place which was 
followed up by the baUle of Vimiera on 
the 2Ist. Sir Arthur Wellesley was the 
next day superseded in the chief com- 
mand by sir Harry Burrard, who was him* 
self, shortly after, again superseded by sir 
Hugh Dalrymple. Such fluctuation was 
there in his Majesty’s councils as to the 
selection of a tit person for this command ! 
He should not dwell upon the disgraceful 
Convention of Cintra, which, amongst 
other mortifying conditions, stipulated to 
place general Junot at the head of ^5,000 
men. in that identical spot whence he 
could most speedily march to that part of 
Spain, where he could art against Spain 
and her allies most seasonably and eifec- 
tually I From the 3()th of August ttll the 
16th of October, when sir John Moore 
was sent out, no one step had been taken 
by mininters, though there was not, for 
the same length of time, a period since 
the commencement of the war in which 
so' much might have been eflectcd. — He 
then adverted to the campaign of sir John 
Moore, who, he contended, had received 
X|o sort of co-operation from the Spaniards. 
He had reacbi*d Salamanca before be met 
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with a single Spanish' piquet. He thought 
the conduct of ministers, in risking tbo 
safety of the British army, without any 
knowledge of the intentions of the Spani- 
ard's, extremely reprehensible.— He then 
passed to the battle of Talavera ; and, 
giving Jord Wellington every credit for 
[chls skill and conduct in other particulars, 
he could not help censuring his march to 
Talavera, as a most imprudent one, when, 
even after a repulse of the enemy, how« 
ever glorious, he was obliged to make a 
precipitate retreat, to the desertion of jthe 
sick and wounded in the ho^ipital.— The 
remaining campaigns had, in every re- 
spect, the character of the two that pr^^ 
ceded them : — hard-fouG[ht battles termi- 
nating in the repulse of life enemy— bril- 
Ifaiit, perhaps, but certainly veij^ unpro- 
ductive.— He came now to that memorable 
Expedition, of which it would hardly be 
necessary to remind the noble lord oppo- 
site (Castlereagb.) It surely never could 
be out of his recollection. He was asto- 
nished to see the no^fe lord smile at any 
allusion to the dreadful tragedy of the 
Walchercn Expedition (hear, hear!); 
though, indeed, that noble lord might well 
smile to think that he had himself escaped 
the ruin to which he had devoted so many 
thousands (hear, hear!). The avowed ob- 
ject of that expedition was to create a di- 
version in favour of Austria : and how had 
that object been answered ? The battles 
of Essiing and Asperne had bean fought 
•on the 21st and 26tli of May ; and on the 
28th of July, three weeks after the battle 
of Wagram, tli^t laid Austria at the foot 
of France, sailed the Walcheren Expedi- 
tion, to co-operate at Flushing with the 
ruins of the Austrian army in Bohemia ! 
(hear, hear!) — But he should not dwell 
on the melanlfil^ly catastrophe— 1 1,000 
brave men lefr, Kr three months, to rot in 
the most pestilential climate in Europe, 
and then the whole object of the expedi- 
tion totally abandoned ! Though, indeed, 
they had heeii gravely told, by a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Yorke,) that the ex- 
pedition had in part succeeded in its ob- 
ject, because, forsooth, we had destroyed 
a basin ! And here he could not help ob- 
serving upon the strange conduct of a right 
hon. gentleman then in his Majesty’s 
councils (Mr. Canning,) ^n not openly 
declaring his real sentiments of the noble 
lord’s utter incompetency for the situation 
be then tilled : such a deciaration must 
have compelled the noble lord to retire, 
or at least have saved the country the dis- 
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grace and losses attendant on that Expe* 
ditiom But irbat above all had been the 
conduct of that House? Had they brought 
the noble lord to trial by impeachment? 
Had they impeached the right hon. gen- 
tlemaii for continuing to act with one 
whom he believed utterly incompetent ? 
Had they condemned the Expedition and 
impeached the authors of it ? No > so far 
from it, th^ had passed a vote of appro- 
bation upon that £xpeditiona-(hear, bear! 
iiom Mr. Perceval and others!)— -and was 
not^tbis a ground for inquiry ?— He knew 
that the rig^t hon» gentleman, the minis- 
ter of the country, thought himself invul- 
ndrable, and regarded die attacks *of such 
humble men as himself as mere flea-bites, 
—But what wduld the country say, what 
would posterity say of such a vote ? whsft 
would future historians say of it ? Upon 
the noble lurd^s quitting office,-— the only 
good eilect of that Expedition,— the rage 
for expeditions somewhat subsided; but 
now that he saw the noble lord sitting 
where he did, he cbiild not divest himself 
of all apprehension that more expeditions, 
as honourable and as advantageous to the 
country as that to Walcheren, might pro- 
bably be tried. 

With regard to the*means afforded by 
Spain, and their proportion to the end 
they had in view, or whether jany co- 
operation it could afford to this country, 
would be sufficient to bring the struggle 
in which it was engaged to a favourable 
termination, that was a question which be- 
should much like to hear discussed, and 
one, upon the result of which he thought 
the future efforts of this country should 
depend. What, he would ask, was the 
situation of Spain at present? He might 
be told that the Spanish government was 
changed, but he found ^lad undergone 
no material alteration. ^'Badajoz, Geroiia, 
Tortosa, Valencia, and almost every place 
of strength in the country, was in the* 
hands of the French, and nothin'g more 
than one or two fortresses in the haqds of 
the Spaniards themselves. The armies of 
Spain were not improved her govern- 
ment had not improved. This situation 
of affairs afforded no great probability of 
success; and to subject the country to suqh 
epormous e^enditure, without a prospect 
of torminatinp^he struggle to the advantage 
of Great Britain and her allies, was not^ 
certainly the part of wisdom. He would* 
not consent*to go on incurring such vast 
expences, unless there was some hope 
afibrded of bringing the buaineis to a 
(VOL. XXI.) 


speedy termination; but he was sorry to 
say, that no such hope could be entertain* 
ed. The conduct of their government was 
not such as could secure the attachment or 
confidimee of (he people. The people^ 
when a fit opportunity was presented for 
removing some of the grievances under 
which they^ had long 1aboured« so far 
from deriving any advantage from the 
change of affatfs that had taken plage# 
were at this present moment without the 
enjoyment of religious liberty ; and when 
the liberty* of* the press was moved for, 
the Cortes referred it to the consideration 
of the Inquisition. It was well known 
that two priests were made the censors of 
all publications that appeared in the 
country. .Would any man say that those 
were the measures which could ensure the 
reverence, or the zeal of the people for 
the struggle in which they were employ* 
ed ? That government had imperiously 
required of us in our mediation between 
them and their South American depen- 
dencies, to abandon the* latter if they 
did not acknowledge the Cortes.- Thayt* 
government had expressed its approba- 
tion of general Lapena’s conduct, though 
he did not give the least assistance in the 
battle ofBarossa, but remained during the 
whole time in an adjoining wood. Thp 
government of that country should now be 
addressed in the same bold and decided 
language which (^e marquis Wellesley 
had upon a former occasion used to them; 
they should be told that a reform was ne- 
cessary both in the civil and military de- 
partments of the country, and that upon 
no other condition were they worthy of a 
zealous adherence to their cause. He, 
for his .part, would not consent to any fur- 
ther assistance to that country unless he 
saw' some prospect of success. It should 
be proved, that our resources were not 
likely to be thrown away in a fruitless 
struggle, — if such proof could he adduced, 
— if even lord Wellington himself would 
say, that there was a probability of sue- 
ce.ss sufficient to warrant the continuance 
of expenditure in favour of Spain, even - 
upon such ground as the recommendation 
of that gallant general, he would be con- 
tent to make further sacrifices, in the hope 
of an event that would be glorious alike to 
that country and this; but, without such 
assurance of probability, annual ex- 
penditure of 11 or 12,000,000?. for a war 
that might, for ought they knew, lattes 
long as the Pelepoimesian, was a thing 
which he could not consent to, and which 
(S S) 
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the country could not bear. Sicily alto 
bad beeh a source of great cxpence to the 
country, (300,000/. a year at a subsidy, 
and a million and a half a year to sup* 
port an army there,) and tome adv^ta^ 
should be proved to resultVrom this mode 
of applying it. .He believed some im- 
portant changes had lately taken place in 
that island, and no change could render 
its ^situation much worse than it had been. 
—From Sicily he would pass to the East 
Indies. The question of the renewal of 
the company’s charter was likely soon to 
be considered, and it was a subject of 
much importance ; this was not the 
for discussing it ; but tfiere was another 
no less important, which was the vast ad- 
dition which had lately been made to the 
territorial possessions of the company. 
That acquisition had, in his mind, been 
^ceedingly injurious to the finance of 
Great Britain. He had predicted long 
ago that such would be the result of it, but 
his predictions were not then attended to. 
It appeared, that the army by which 
those <y)iiquests were made, had been of 
late exceedingly discontented, and great 
evils were to be apprehended if siidh dis- 
content were allowed long to prevail. 
But there was an important circum- 
aj^anre respecting that country which 
he could not but advert to. It appear- 
ed that the government of it had lately 
interfered with the ^^administration of 
the criminal jurisprudence, and punished 
jurors for the conscientious discharge of 
their duty. This he could prove to 
be a fact, and that the judge advocate 
there was the person who had so in- 
terfered. [A cry of No! from some 
gentleman on the opposite side.] He 
insisted that his assertion was well found- 
ed ; and he could prove it to be so. He 
would however now proceed to America. 
The contest with America had been no- 
thing hitherto but a war of words. The 
role of 1756, if it were intended to adhere 
to it, should never have been relaxed. If 
that rule was to be upheld, it should have 
been nailed to the mast of every British 
ship, and never, in any shape, given up ; 
but it was relaxed with respect to America 
by the order of the 7th of January. The 
Americans were then satisfied.— (Hear I 
firona the opposite benches.) — They were 
with the explanation, but not with 
the order by any means. This relaxation 
ittsted from the 7ih of January to the I Ilh 
of November. The right hon. gentleman 
opposite had then declared, that whole 
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coasts might be placed in a state of 
blockade, even without suflicient ships for 
carrying such resolution into efifect; and 
a precedent was brought from the conduct 
of' this country and Holland against Louis 
14. He did not approve of that order 
which obliged the Americans first to come 
to th[6 country, and after the payment of 
a certain duty, to depart with their cargoes 
for the continent. We bad no right to 
insist upon nsrutrals first touefting at our 
ports. Circumstances were in this posture 
in 18 10. They found Buonaparte not in« 
duced by the measures of thjp country to 
relax his dqfrees. The government of 
this coifntry shoufd then have consulted 
the interests of the country; and when 
the Americans announced 'that Buonaparte 
had rescinded his decrees, the/ should 
have gladly seized the opportunity, and 
withdrawn the Orders in Council. On 
the contrary, the government said, they saw 
no bmajide repeal of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees. It was nonsense to talk of bom 
fidcs on the part Buonaparte ; but if 
any opportunity had offered for recovering 
the commerce of the country, it should not 
have been lost. He had before avoided 
mentioning* this subject, through an ap- 
prehension that it* might injure any pro- 
ceedings for cm adjustment that were on 
foot, .such effect cpuld now follow, 
for the papers on this subject were before 
the world, and he wondered how the pro- 
duction of them could have been refused 
on a former night. The minister had 
thought proper refuse a committee for 
inquiring into Vhe state of Ireland. When 
the simple subject with respect to that 
country was, whether Ireland should be 
our friend or our foe,— -whether the empire 
was te derive that assistance from all her 
energies whicll*^/ela'nd was so well able to 
afford, and withdut which England could 
not continue to exist, sure he was that no 
more important matter could be brought 
before ‘the wisdom of parliament. Even 
if Catholic emancipation were not to be 
granted, was that «ll that the Irish nation 
wanted ? Removing that entirely out of 
sight, was nothing to be done for the com- 
merce of Ireland ? Were no schools to be 
established for the education of her chil- 
dren ? Could nothing be done with respect 
to her tithe system ? Werh there not, in 
^ fact, a thousand points in which the in* 

' terests of Ireland could be considered with- 
out reference at all to Catholic emanci- 
pation. He was sorry, that the govern- 
ment had not met the question of frel^di 
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when it was last befota the HousCi^ with 
more temper than they evinced. If 500 
men chose to assemble in a room and eTen 
to conduct themselves intemperately» was 
that to be used as an pgument/or denying 
the constitutional cMims of five millions ? 
He would proceed to take a view* of the 
internal situation of the country. * Our 
army, it appeared from the returns amount- 
ed, including local militia, 807,000 men. 
Now what population had we to support 
such an immense military establishment, 
and to carry on the agriculture of the 
country ? O^r male population was calcni- 
layted at d millions, and takiifg that of Ire- 
land at 2 millions, a total was formed of 
6 millions ; so tjiat our army of every de- 
scription constituted one in ten of our 
whole male population. He would be 
told that this was a war of an unusual cha- 
racter, and that it had become necessary 
for us in a great measure to make our- 
selves a military nation. He regretted 
that it was so; and;he was sorry to ob- 
serve that while we were decking our 
warriors with Iannis, we had also too fre- 
quent occasion to plant their graves with 
cypress. Me begged to pres? it on the 
consideration of (he fJlpusc that this was a 
war which could be supported only by 
economy and by hushan<ling our resources. 
An armament so much above the atiequacy 
of our population, he contended this 
country could not continue to afford. 
Again as to the expences of the war, thc^ 
estimates for the present year, so far as 
they could be calcuiaUcl, might amount 
to 31 millions, or about 7 trillions sterling 
more than last year. This was an expen- 
diture which h» hardly need say the 
country could not bear for any length of 
time. What then was the^tate of our re- 
venue? Our funded andf unfunded debt 
amounted to 650 and odd millions. It had 
increased IH millions in the course of the*| 
present war. Wiili whatever spiril there- 
fore the war might be carried on, unless 
we husbanded our resources in tim^ we 
should not have the means of prosecuting 
It to a conclusion, but might be compelled 
eventually to stop short at, the very mo- 
rnent when victory was in our grasp. It 
might be said that the war was unavoid- 
able. What however was the situation in 
which wc stood, and what were our means 
of carrying it on ? The surplus of the 
consolidated/und was 2,800,000/. less this 
than the last year ; and our taxes were 
less productive thia year by 2 millions. 
Instead of this deficiency becoming less 
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ill future, there was every reason to be- 
lieve that it would go on increasing year 
after year. It had been in a manner ad- 
mitted that it was not possible to find any 
new &xe8 to impose by which this de- 
ficiency might at all be. compensated. If 
therefore we could n^ find an income to 
meet our expenditur* nothing remained 
for us, but to b/ing our expenditure to 
meet our income. *l'he customs too had 
suffered a decrease of S90,OOOL during 
the present^ ye%r, and an increase in this 
defalcation must be expected in each suc- 
ceeding year as long as the present system 
continued. The*necessity therefore of at 
least enquiring into our situation could not 
but be apparent^ He knew it would be 
said that nobody was with him, that the 
country was against him, and did nut wish 
that the cause of Spain should be aban- 
doned. Neither would he wish it if hfi 
saw any likelihood of rendering the Spa- 
nish cause effectual service. Might we not 
try what could be done by peace? In the 
speeches from the throne we beard not a 
word of peace ; but ought not the Housh 
to enquire if something might not be ef- 
fected by a pacific spirit? It was true he 
had heiird the right hem. gentleman op- 
posite declare that he had no personal 
objection to treat with Buonaparte. 1ft 
hoped not, l>ut then why was so much 
said about his malu fidtaf If a country 
ought never to malT^ peace with bud mo- 
I narchs, why did our ancestois make peace 
with Louis 14'th, at the time he was op- 
pressing this very country of Spain, and 
the Palatinare ? Why on the same prin- 
ciple, hail the continental powers made 
peace with this country during the usur- 
pation of Cromwell ? Might they not have 
taunted him with having murdered his 
royal master, and wdth being a canting 
hypocrite ? If they had done so, would 
England have tolerated such language ? 
And why then should we use such taunting 
expression at present, the only effect of 
which must be to excite useless irritation } 
At np peiiud of our history would peace 
with any of the Bourbons ha*, e been at all 
more to be relied on in point ol continuance, 
than would peace w ith Buonaparte at the 
present moment. Then w'hy not meet 
him in the spirit of peace ? He might per- 
haps be told that Buonaparft would not 
give up Joseph ? How could our govern- 
ment know this if they did not try ; and 
was not the object worth trying for ? He 
was anxious not to compromise in the. 
smallest degree the honour and integrity 
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of the eeantry; but $til) he could itdt 
agree that the present system should be 
persevered in, without an endeavour to 
see what could be done towards procuring 
peace. ^ 

He now came, he said, to a part of the 
subject to whicK felt himself much 
more warmly, morMinxiously aliee. His 
thoughts imperceptibly drew him to Ame* 
ric2t ; and he could not help asking, ** whv 
not try what conciliation will do there r* 
The two countries were furmed for friend- 
ship with each other,— habits' and man- 
ners nearly assimilating, and mutual in- 
terest loudly calling out to run into each 
dihers armi* : — it seemed to him there was 
nothing to keep them asjinder, but a false 
pride. If this country chose to conciliate 
America by repealing the Orders in Coun- 
cil, an opening would once more be given 
^0 pur cohimerce and manufactures. This 
measure peculiarly required for the 
preservation and the prosperity of the 
country. Alas! if we talked of the pros- 
perity of the country at the present mo- 
ment, Y^here was it to be found ? In a high 
minded aristocracy ? No; our nobility were 
content to hide their heads in retirement or 
seek refuge at a watering place, instead of 
keeping open house, and shewing the 
^icient English hospitality. Was it to 
be found among our capitalists.^ Not in 
the great commercial capitalist, for he was 
obliged to lie on hi»> oars. Not in the 
smalt capitalist, for though true it was, 
that his thirst for speculation to new colo- 
nies had swelled the columns of the ex- 
port and import list, yet that thirst had 
also contribuied to swell the columns of 
the gazette. Was it then to be found in i 
the manufacturing classes ? — Certainly j 
not ! for sad experience had shewn to w hat 
distresses they were reduced, living on 
riot, and organizing iheir proceedings in 
a manner the most astonishing. Was it 
to j)e found in the trade by licences, so 
' hurtful in itself; and so disgracefully 
abused ? Or, lastly, was it to be found ip 
the total disappearance of the legal cur- 
rent coin of the realm ? An evil vvhich 
had growm to such a height, that we might 
expect, if the system were persevered in, 
to see our circulating medium more de- 
based even than that iron money which 
had caused isuch complaints in Sweden. 
He declared that he had no intention to 
exaggerate iri his statcrnenls. In his figures 
-lie knew he was correct; in his senti- 
ments he had at lea^t the merit of since- 
rity: and was this system, pursued 90 
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long, still to be persevered in? Hotnour 
said it "was, —so far at least as Spain was 
concerned, and that the right hon. gentle- 
rn^aji was still 10 conduct it. For that 
right hon. gentleman lie had a great per- 
sonal respect, but thsaoystem he was pur- 
suing was a bad one. Every beneficial 
measure proposed by that fight hon. gen- 
tleman*^ should have his support, but when 
he conceived a measure to bQ injurious, 
he must do his duty by opposing it On 
the present occasion, if the right hon. 
'gentleman fulfilled his doty to the coun- 
try, he would agree that the House should 
go into ^ contlmUtec to consider of the un- 
precedented situation in which the nation 
was placed. If the light hon. gentleman 

resisted this proposition, ilien the House 
ought to address the Prince Htgent, to 
inform his Royal Highness that he was 
wrong in surrendering his own judgment 
to those who counselled him to persevere 
in the present system that oeconomy 
was absolutely necess.ary for the preserva- 
tion of the couniry mat reform in every 
department was loudly required and 
that a continuance of the existing ordejp ot 
things would overturn the constituiion, 
and with it the throne, which his Royal 
Highness was called upon to fill. It would 
be the duty of the House to slate these 
hings to his Royal Highness, in respectful 
yet in firm and bold terms. For himself he 
should not have discharged his duly if he 
had not, though an humble individual, 
ventured on the task which he hod now 
executed. If we*did not agree to take a 
review of our situation, the result must be 
ruin. To avoid this was the objeci ol his 
motion. He begged fprgiveness of the 
'louse for having trespassed so long on 
their indulgence; but he was coiivcious 
that in what heVhad said he hud bven ac- 
tuated by a sen^ of duty, aiut by ffi® 
, purest motives, lie' concluded by mov- 
ing That this Hduse will resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
takeeiuo ernsideration the State of the Na- 
tion.” 

Mr. Tighe rose to second the motion. 
He said, that be would not touch on all 
the topics which had been elucidated by 
, his hon- friend, but content himself with 
an humbler flight. He would not^followhis 
hon. friend into every regioii of the world 
through which he had waimered, to the de- 
light and instruction of those who bad the 
good fortune to hear his dlation; but 
would confine himselfio themes of more 
ioturest, though perhaps les^ sascepiibla 
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of betag addnied by eloquence. He 
would confine bimielf to borne. He 
wiebed to awaken the first lord of the 
Treasury from the golden dreams which 
visited>nis pillow, and to admonish him 
that if ever there^as a time^wbeii it was 
iDcumbent on us to look with a^stedfast 
eye on our resoorcesi it was the present- 
AH that the right hon. gentleman «seemed 
to think tjie House had to do was to fur- 
nish him with the ways aifd means for the 
supplies he wanted. If the gentlemen 
wjio sat iq that House were indeed the"* 
representaiaves of the people, they should 
duly inquire wheihy the* people were 
really able to afibrd those sums of which 
they were drained by votes ofi^kai House, 
without the le^st attention to ceconomy. 
One of the principal duties of the repre- 
sentatives of the people was to ascertain 
whar were the resources of the country, 
and give information thereof to ministers. 
Through such a channel alone coufd mi- 
nisters obtain premer information on that 
subject — from tKe* creatures by whom 
they were (Surrounded they could not 
obtain it; they were interested in the 
coiuifiuance of a war, and the more 
interested the more expensive it was, 
and the more ruinous to the country. 
The first head of the fatal system we 
were pursuing which he would notice, 
was the war. He recollected to have 
read in the papers, at the commence- 
ment of the wai«, that France would soon 
become buiikrupi; that it was « war ef 
finance we were waging, and that in a 
short time the enemy cosild not aiford to 
have a single vessel on the face of the 
ocean. What were we now told by the 
minister ? W hy, that France was possessed 
of one hundred saii^ of the line, and that 
nothing but the want otidl&amen prevented 
the french from comilig over to this couii' 
try. Now we knew but too well that the 
outrage at Copenhagen had recruited tRe 
French navy, and that with *the most 
hardy and the boldest sailors in Jglurope. 
The con>cnption in Holland had added 
considerably to its strength, and we were 
no.w about to give a still further augmen- 
tation in the whole power of the Ameri- 
can navy ; at least, if we did not, it would 
not be the fault of the minister. The pro- 
bable state* of tile French navy, in a 
very short period of time, would be 
indeed formidable, and the state of tfie 
French land forces was actually ^cb. 
Buonaparta had two large armies ready 
for eperatipns,^. Unincumber- 


ed with debt, and unimpaired in re« 
sources, he could direct the whole of 
his military force to any single object 
he might wish to accompibb; and who 
couIdL doubt that the object nearest his 
heart was the destruction of ibis coun- 
try ? And what was the situation of this 
country that was t% meet such hosti- 
lity ? It appeared that there was a de« 
ficiency in the consolidated fund, to 
the amount, as stated by mmisters,^of 
2,800,000/. but in reality of 3 millions and 
a half. Gseat'as that defect was, was there 
any likelihood that we should not find it 
in a short time much greater,««tliat the 
fund would not decrease in something 
more than an arithmetical ratio ? Could 
it be considered without dismay that by 
the Orders int^ouncil our trade with Ame- 
rica was completely put down, a trade 
which enabled us to export to the amount 
of more than 12 millions of our most 
able manufactures, while our returns /also 
were made in the most profitable manner, 
partly in raw materials, and partly by bills 
of exchange; obtained by the r^e-expqr- 
taiion of our manufactures to the continent 
of Europe. It was chiefly owing to the 
loss of this valuable trade, that the price 
of bullion had risen to an extent, such as 
had created an alarm that had not ^et 
subsided, nor was it reasonable to expect 
it would soon subside. The want of bul- 
lion was likely tj^be severely felt, for we 
certainty could not pay with paper for the 
quantity of corn we should have to import, 
to feed our starving manufacturers. Here 
was a subject not to be contemplated but 
with dismay. An insurrection was raging 
in the heart of \he country, and this was 
not the less alarming because the insur- 
gents acted on a mistaken notion, if 
they thought machinery prejudicial to 
their interests and proceeded to its de- 
struction, and thus to the destruction of 
the manufactures, the sources of oqr na- 
tional wealth would be dried up — for those 
sources were to be found in the labour of 
our population, spite of the ingenious doc-* 
trines of the French economists, towards 
which ministers were now beginning to 
turn so favourable an eye. And what had 
been done to remedy the evil ? The bu- 
siness had been wholly neglected for six 
weeks after the parliament had met, an^ 
then no remedy could be devised but the 
bungling one of making the offence capi- 
tal. Now it was well known that convic- 
tion was much more difficult when . the 
offence was capital ; so that. .there was 
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some progress made rather towards tlit 
exasperation than the cure of the evil ; 
and, really, experience was here along 
with theory, for, while the Bill was pass- 
ing into a law, the spirit of iHSurroctioii 
had extended itself, and tidings had been 
received that much havoc had been made 
in the machinery of Uie woollen manufac^ 
ture. But was it any wonder that people 
should be driven to desperation, sfnd in 
th^ir frenzy destroy the very funds to 
which they might look fur the support of 
such existence as they mignt yet enjoy ? 
He. wished gentiemea to consider seiiously 
the facts that hail transpired with respect 
to the population of Liverpool. A com- 
mittee had been appointed to inquire into 
the state of the. poor in thht town, and the 
result of their inquiries was, that there had 
been in one month, namely January, 1812, 
an increase of from 8,0(K) t<i 1 5 , 350 . Now, 
if Hbr^oghout the whole kingdom, there 
was a corresponding increase, and if the 
best, indeed the only remedy which bad 
been devised weie a halter, for this kind 
of engine for appeasing hunger there 
promised, unfortunately, to he ample em- 
ployment ; and he was of opinion, that 
ministers could not he too expeditious in 
proposing bounties for the growth of hemp; 
and ^he right hon. gentleman were to 
make a tour for the purpose of visiting our 
great inanufactiiring towns, however orna- 
mental his present esettft might be, he 
was sure that on such an occasion it would 
be very appropriately changed for a gib- 
bet. — There was another topic on which 
he could not touch without the deepest re- 
giet that so great a scandal should exist. 
He was much grieved to see the name of 
the sovereign of the country thrust into 
the public pap-eis, and made the com- 
mon show and gaze o’ the time.” He al- 
luded to the Letter which the Prince Re- 
gent had been made to address to the lords 
Cirenville and Grey. There was no act 
which the sovereign could do for which, 
by the constitution of this country, some 
adviser or another was not responsible ; 
and could the practical eflects of this safe- 
guard, which the constitution had provid- 
ed for the subject, be any where more 
desirable than where the sovereign had 
been, as it were, trepanned by advice of 
the most insidious and treacherous nature^ 
Wby, the Prince had been made a sort of 
go-between to parties, a mediator between 
factions, a thing quite unheard of hereto- 
fore. Many overtures for a coalition had 
been made from one party to another-*- 
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the rei'ip of bis present Majesty had beeir 
rather fertile in such events, but no one 
had ever presumed to make his Majesty a 
go-between on those occasions. But it 
was natural to anticipate bad advice on 
this point, fibm a cons^eration of the ad- 
vice which had been given on two occa^ 
.sions before. The first advice which bis 
Royal Highness had received, was to 
issue a proclamation against the« Catholics 
of Ireland-— agdinst a people who had ever 
evinced the most duteous ai|jd strenuous 
adection towards his Royal Highness. The 
next unfortunate measure to wisich he had 
been counselled, wag to select, as a rewar^ 
for an inuividual of his household, an office 
which lay furider a parliamentary inter- 
dict— an office, for the satary of which 
parliament had now refused ar supply ; and 
this, as though it were the wish of these 
sage and modest counsellors to insult the 
people whom they oppressed ; for it must 
be obvious that there was, in the ample 
storehouse of official .djgnity and emolu- 
ment at their commaifil, means sufficient 
to remunerate any services without having 
recourse to that, the appointment to which 
had been so properly marked with the 
stigma of pdblic disapprobation, if his 
Royal Highness continued to receive ad- 
vice of so pernicious a nature, it was diffi- 
cult to s?y where the evils would stop 
which it would bring upon himself and 
upon the country. There had been a for- 
mer offer made to the lords Grey and Gren- 
ville by rhe right hon. gentleman, without 
the intervention of a go-between — this was 
rejected. Thesc*nohle lords could not be 
brought to approve the conduct of minis- 
ters, and he could not conceive how any 
man or set of men could bring theinseivc.s 
to renew an offer whi<;)i had been treated 
with so much coTiftempf. This sort of im- 
portunity ill privath life would be consi- 
dered an insult, and he did not see any 
reason why it should he tolerated in public 
life. The right hon. gentleman and his 
colleagues perhaps thought that lords 
Grenville and Grey were capable of a de- 
reliction of principle, judging, if the sup- 
position were not uncharitable, from the 
monitor in their own bosoms; but if 
they could have accepted the offer which 
was made them, there must have been not 
only a lack of principle, in* those nobfe 
Iprds, but a lack of sense. But possibly 
the right bon. gentleman thought that 
the * brilliant success by whieffthe enfer- 
prizefs planned and attempted uCider 
his auspices had been atyjj^ed, had 
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io daszlcd the noble lortls, that they woofd 
without hesitation forego their prificiplee, 
and giro up their friends for the honour 
of engaging under his banners in parlia- 
mentary warfare. He confessed, boweVer, 
that be could not, d iscover *any thing in 
the conduct of ministers, since the former 
oifcr, which * could induce these. nabl» 
lords to fail in love with them, tt'he 
pedition to Waichereri could not-— to Wal- 
cbereii, w*here our army had been left to 
rot and perijh, while the port of Flushing 
wys full of transports. The evacuation of 
the island ^ad been determined on, be- 
cause ministers could not determine among 
fhemselves, who was to be appointed to 
the office fiom which the necessary direc- 
tions were to* issue. Every one of the 
11,000 men who had perished there, h&d 
in his opinion been as much murdered as 
if he had been thrown into the sea. As 
to the conduct pursued with respect to 
America, he would now abstain from say- 
ing any thing, inasmuch as the season for 
discussing that topSc was said not to be 
arrived ; but still there w'as no reason to 
presume that the termination of the pend- 
ing negociations would exhibit a depth of 
wisdom sufficient to captivate the noble 
lords, and make thebi anxious to enter 
into a political connexion with the right 
bon. gentleman. Ministers could not be 
said to be entitled to much praise for the 
capture of Java, or that of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo; the former of these, in particular, 
bad been reduced by measures planned by 
lord Minto, before any instructiens for 
the expedition had been received from 
this country. As to Sicily, any thing 
useful that had been done in that country 
might .be fairly attributed to a noble lord, 
who had recently quitted office (marquis 
Wellesley) and, as hc/lfad occasion to 
mcndoii that noble -l^rd, be would say, 
that as he had quitted office because he 
would not pledge himself to resist the 
Catholic claims, it followed, as a corollary, 
that the individual by whom he wu&s re- 
placed, must have so pledged himself; 
and this was a circumstance, of which he 
hoped for an explanation in the course of 
the debate. But while so much had been 
done for Sicily, he could not forbear ex- 
pressing u hope, that the state of Malta, 
in which a Severe system of oppression 
was carried on without controul, would rer 
ceivc the attention of parliament. — ^The 
next plac^, from their conduct towards 
the inhabitants of which, be presumed the 
gentlenifll^^posite could scaroelv expect 


to derifc credit in the minds of the noble 
lords, was Ireland. Here they had re- 
cently issued a proclamation, the most 
uncojistitutional that had ever been issued 
since* the House of Hanover had been 
placed upon the thmne. The general use 
of a proclamation was to direct the exe- 
cution of the law, but this went to extend 
the law ; and, if the principle were ad- 
mitted, a proebmation might as weU be 
i.ssued to suspend the law, a measure for 
the having rqjcourse to which James the 
second Icist his crown. The Catholic 
Committee had commenced their sitting 
on the 2nd of ^luly, and on the 30th the 
proclamation was issued, and for this 
delay it would be difficult to assign any 
proper niotiv^. *The sitting continued for 
a month, during which time the instru- 
ment slept quietly under Dr. Duigenan^s 
cushion. He could not let the name of 
this respectable personage pass withouf a 
remark on his conduct. When elevated 
to the dignity of a privy counsellor he 
had promised to be silefit in the cabinet 
on all that regarded the Catholic cause; 
but when an indictment was to be pre- 
ferre(f agaii.st the whole body, he could 
not by any possible exertion keep himself 
quiet. Till the issuing of the procla- 
mation, the discontents of the Catholics 
had slumbered in their ashes ; it was in- 
deed a slumber easily broken. He trusted 
that the table wou^ groan with Petitions 
from the English Catholics in support of 
the Roman Catholics, When arighthon. 
gentleman (Mr. W. Pole) on a former even- 
ing, introduced the name of major Bryan 
to the House, he ought at the same time 
to have slated who he was. He ought 
I to have stated, that major Bryan was a 
I gentleman of considerable influence, great 
merit, and distinguished loyalty, who, 
having entered the army, had risen to the 
rank of a captain. Me wante/l to pt^r- 
chase a majority in the service, but had 
been forbidden to do so. In consequeiicer 
of this, he had found himself obliged to 
quit the regiment in which he had served, 
and* that too at a time when he could not 
help seeing many foreign Catholics in 
higher situations than any to which he 
had aspired. If that officer had conti- 
nued in the army, he might probably 
now have ranked very high in the pro- 
fession. He did not sidi^h at present to go 
into the discussion of the <Jatbolic ques- 
tion (he thought it would be better de- 
forred till after the Catholic petition had 
been presesied) ho wished them to look 
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nt the present state of this country, at its 
commerce, manufactures, and revenues. 
The situation to which these were re- 
duced, however, it should seem, was not 
sufficient for thi^ ambition of the pcesent 
ministry, and they were now about to 
array in arms agamst us another quarter 
of the globe, and this too at an sera when 
we were engaged in an unprofitable war, 
when we could entertain Kttle hopeiof ul* 
timately gaining that for which we had 
been fighting, and when there was no 
probability of the contest being brought 
to a conclusion, but through our impotence 
to continue it. If^ at such a crisis minis- 
ters refused to go into a committee on the 
State of the Nation, it could not but be 
said that they had brought the country 
into such a situation that they wished to 
be blind to it, that they were at once 
afraid of looking on the evil, and inca- 
p^lblo of supplying a remedy. 

Mr. Robinson said, he did not think the 
topics which had been touched upon in 
support of the motion, were such as ren- 
dered it necessary for him to enter into 
any long discussion of their merits. It 
was not, therefore, his intention to follow 
the hon. baronet in his progress round the 
world, nor the hon. member who had se- 
conded him, in that course which he had 
pursued, and which he had commenced 
his speech by stating it was his intention 
cautiously to avoid. could not agree, 
however, that the mode which was pro- 
posed on this occasion was an expedient 
Ibrm of proceeding, nor did the views 
which he took on the subject lead him 
to an opinion, that ang proceeding of 
this kind was at all advisable. He re- 
garded the motion of the hon. baronet, 
indeed, as one which would place the 
House in a situation of all others the | 
most embarrassing. He knew, tnde'ld, I 
that similar motions had been often before \ 
made, and he knew loo, that they bad | 
seldom or never been acceded to. He ' 
believed that such motions had been ge- 
nerally rejected on grounds ihat appeared 
to bis mind quite satisfactory. It wOuld 
at least be a more intelligible proposition 
if, instead of this extended inquiry, in- 
volving amidst an infinite variety of ques- 
tions, many not only of the most im- 
portant and interesting but of the most 
deli^^tljS, nature, some specific proposition 
upon e distinct subject had been sub- 
mitted, and the House required to take it 
into consideration. Such an inquiry as 
Ihe House was now called upon to enter 
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into, embraced not only questions which 
had been the subject of frast, but many 
that were to form the subject of future 
discussions. Among these was the state 
of Ireland, and ihe considerations con- 
nected with^ that country, which he did 
not see. the possibility of taking out of 
•the reach and view of a committee so ap- 
pointed] — A motion had lately been ataoe 
by an hon. member, he had no doubt 
with the best intentions, for the production 
of papers relative to the differences with 
^America, and these papers hs\d been r^e- 
fused. Was the House, thep^ to be per^ 
suaded to de that which it so lately . 
thought it improper to do ? It ivas not in- 
consistent, he admitted, in those hon. 
members who supported that motion, to 
wish for an enquiry that would neces- 
sarily involve the former, but it ceitainly 
was a just consideration to press upon the 
House ivhich had pronounced it inexpe- 
dient. — There was another point of infi- 
nite magnitude, and of near rtrlation to 
ihe last, which could 4iAt, any more than 
the other questions, be excluded from the 
attention of a conin)itiee sitting in review 
of the whole foreign and domestic si- 
tuation, and interests of the country; 
namely, the Orders tii Council. An hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham) 
whom he/did not then see in .his place, of 
great talents and extensive information, 
had given notice of bringing this subject 
before the House, and was it therefore 
incumbent on the House to anticipate that 
discussion which c would naturally take 
place in its prop^T time ? As to the ge- 
neral aspect of affairs, he really could not 
bring himself to view them in the same 
gloomy light as the hon. mover and se- 
conder df the proposition before the House. 
He was far froiti>|iaving any wish' to dis- 
guise the difficulties of the country^ and 
far from any disposition to shut his eyes 
io its dangers. It was his desire to look 
them in' the face, not indeed by a con- 
fession of .weakness, but by an exertion 
of strength. It was, he believed he might 
assume, pretty generally admitted, that 
the war in which we were engaged was 
one into which we bad been forced (hear, 
hear ! from the Opposition benches). He 
imagined he understood the meaning of 
that cry. But he was justified, he con- 
ceived, in at least saying, that the coun-* 
try at large was satisfied of the necessity 
of the war at the period of itff commence- 
ment, as well as at the subsequent period 
for the negociation for peae^l^The only 
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thing that remained to be coo4»idered» was 
hew best to carry on the war. Was it 
by adopting an oflensive or defensive 
system of warfare, that the country en- 
joyed the surer prospect of succeeding* in 
its objects ? It appeared to hjm that the 
former was the more advisable policy ; 
and it had been well characterised, in 
contrast to the opposite system, |}y one 
of the ablest writers on our military rela- 
tions and •resources, as a* war of hope 
against a war of fear. IF they jboked 
back into thd history of our wars, abund- 
ant evidence might be found of the supe- 
riority of Ihe former policy over the 
latter. Let the Housa look to Ihe wars 
in which this country was engaged during 
the reign of qi;seen Anne, and ask them- 
selves whether, if the chilling counsels 
of the hon. baronet had been acted upon 
-^if it had been held impracticable at 
once to maintain an army on the Danube 
and another on the Ebro, the objects of 
that war would have been accomplished 
in the manner in*\Vhich they had been? 
At least, if they had not been fully accom- 
plished, their failure was to be attri- 
buted to an unfortunate change of policy. 
In the Seven Years war, as it. was gene- 
rally called, when the»king of Prussia was 
threatened by a coalition of the most for- 
midable nature, the British government 
stood boldly and actively forwarll in his 
support. We united our strength to his, 
and he was maintained against all the 
embarrassments and the perils of lys situa-. 
lion. We were successful ; and the king 
of Prussia was not ruined,^ because he did 
not despair. We acted on principles of 
th^ wisest policy, because we acted upon 
that feel'kag of pelscverauce, and that un- . 
conquerable energy of mind which find 
in danger itself the sburc^^f their growth 
and vigour. He recollected, too, that at 
a more recent period-— in 1803, when new 
plans were in execution for extending 
general system of home defcncei it was 
a frequent reproach to the government, 
at that time, that they neglected a*more 
important and elTicient line of policy in 
preparing for plans of foreign warfare, 
it could, however, hardly be said, that we 
had not of late acted efficiently upon 
this principle. After triumphing over 
France, wherever we had contended with 
her, and ^weeping her flag from three 
quarters! of ttie globe, was it advisable tef 
stop suddenly short in this career, and 
withhold the means of future victory ? 
When the present war in Spain first broke 
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out, ther^ never perhaps existed in the 
country so strong and universal a semi- 
men t in favour of granting to that nation 
every assistance, and in every mode. He 
did net feel it necessary to go with the 
hon, iSaronet through the two first cam- 
paigns ; biiit supposing^ there had been 
errors in the manner in which they had 
been conducted, were those errors to 
plead a correction of, or to be adduced 
as arguments against the policy itself? 
Was the system to be entirely condemned 
on account^of ^ few accidental defects ? 
There certainly had prevailed a great varie- 
ty of opinion in tJte House, as to the most 
expedient mode*of carrying on the war 
in the peninsula, and among other schemes 
the hon. baronet himself had, he believed, 
his plan of a campaign. If he recollected 
rightly, the hon. baronet wished to begin 
his operations in Catalonia; but it was 
quite impossible that, after landing ap 
army there, he should have advised its 
recall whenever the moment arrived of 
its being in danger. It xnight be urged 
undoubtedly, that we had met with some 
reverses— that we had been sometime^ 
disappointed— but was it a solid objection 
to the continuance of a just and expedient 
war that we had not been invariably suc- 
cessful ? Was this an argument for de- 
serting a contest in whibh our best ilf- 
terests, no less than our truest glory, were 
at slake ? He would wish to ask, how- 
ever, had France Wfself found the strug- 
gle so light and her object so easily at- 
tained, as to inspire her with very san- 
guine hopes ? He firmly believed that 
the French emperor was never engaged in 
any struggle of which he so heartily repent- 
ed as of the war in Spain. There were fea- 
tures in it that rendered it perfectly dis- 
tinct from the former campaigns and ope- 
rations of the French armies. Let them 
compare the progress of Buonaparte's arms 
in every other country, with hi» achieve- 
ments in the peninsula. In other coun- 
tries twelve morkths had generally been 
found sufficient to annihilate the armed 
popqjation. He had now been engaged 
four years in the vain attempt of subduing 
the Spanish people. What had been his 
predictions during that period, and how 
had they been accomplished ? He had 
boasted, at one time, that within a few 
months not a single village should be in 
a state of insurrection,— tie had vaunted 
that the British leopards should be driven 
into the sea, and the French eagles plant- 
ed on the towers of Lisbon; baton the 
(3 T) 
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anniversary of the day of that boast— O, 
happy commemoration ! on the 27th of 
September were his veteran legions over- 
thrown at Busaco by the prowess of Bri- 
tish troops, and the energies of British 
co-operation. Insurrection was still alive 
and active in Catalonia, Navarre, Arra- 
gon, and Biscay, but if our assistance 
should be withdrawn was not likely long 
to exist. Some gentleman had demanded 
wh*at was the effect produced by a British 
army ? He would beg such gentlemen to 
look to Portugal. Without ^jtish assist- 
ance, would the Portuguese have been 
able to redeem their lon^ sunk honours^ 
Without such aid, would a Portuguese 
army have existed capable and worthy 
(as lord Wellington exptessed it) of fight- 
ing by the side of British troops ? Nor 
was the possession of Portugal so unavail- 
ing, or so little conducive to the defence 
of* Spain, as had been stated by the bon. 
baronet. The presence of our army there 
compelled the'French to collect and keep 
up a mighty army to meet us whenever 
or wht^rever we moved ; and this, too, in 
a' country whose desolate condition aflbrd- 
ed such scanty supplies for the niaititeti- 
ance of large armies. The French had 
in general supported themselves by the 
pmducG of the conquered countries ; but 
owing to the fatal ambition of the French 
emperor, of whom, according to the advice 
of the hon. bar&net, he would say nothing 
harsh, but content himself with a refer- 
ence to his actions, Spain was so com- 
pletely devastated as to furnish no means 
of sustaining the armed forces which over- 
ran it. Nor, lastly, should it be forgotten, 
that Buonaparte had, some time back, by 
his own confession, expended 400,000 
men, and 200,000,000 francs, towards the 
subjugation of Spain, and had not suc- 
ceeded': yet the hon. baronet recommend- 
ed the withdrawing of our army from 
Spain. [No, no, from sir Thomas Tur- 
tori.] He knew that the hon. baronet 
had not said so: yet, if his arguments 
had any meaning, such was their direct 
tendency. By such withdrawing, we 
should leave the Spaniards to their fate ; 
for though they would, no doubt, prove 
turbulent and unruly subjects to their con- 
quering ruler, yet he conceived they must 
be conquered ; and would not such aban- 
domlimnt convert them from grateful friends 
into most vindictive enemies ? Would it 
obt ruin our character in the eyes of Eu- 
. rope } Would it not give colonr to the 
Common assertion of Buonaparte, that the 
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English break their faith as soon as they 
are pressed by circumstances ? Would 
it not induce all nations to combine against 
us in one common effort to precipitate our 
ruhi ? And if ruin should ensue, should 
we not fall without pity ? Posterity would 
say, thjat England was once, indeed, a no* 
ble country, and held herself out as Iho 
prote'dress of the liberty of the world; 
yet, at last she disappointed the hopes 
of nations— she gave way to*her fears: 
for sake of ignominious safety, she 
abandoned her courage— her honour— her 
faith: she coniiented to resjgii all tliat 
makes exi.Hteoce valuable, <et propter vitam 
vivendi 'perdere cabsas*. The hon. bli- 
ronet might, perhaps, call these sentiments 
magnificent chimeras,^-' ke might ask, 
what, if we should fail r Tq this be would 
answer, 

** But screw our courage to the sticking place, 

“ And we’ll not fail.” 

Mr. Lamb, without entering into a con- 
sideration of the ordinary forms of parlia- 
mentary proceed mg, ;was of opinion, that 
a motion had never been submitted to the 
House, for which there existed more jus- 
tifiable or stronger grounds. He enter- 
tained no wish to hold a desponding tone> 
or to think meanly of the public resources, 
but he could not perceive how acceding 
to the present motion, would be any con- 
fession of weakness, or betray any marks 
of pusillanimity. He did see, however, 
powerful arguments for going into the pro- 
posed Qpmmittee. Among these were the 
extensive distresses of our commerce, the 
decay of our iqanufactures, a perilous fo- 
reign war, the nature of our relation^ with 
America, and unappeased discontent in 
Ireland. If any combination of circum- 
stances could be imagined to create a ne- 
cessity on the of the House for enter- 
ing into a grave <;pnsi deration of the con- 
dition of the country, such a necessity did 
now exist. To every other motive was (o 
be added, the consideration that the coun- 
try was now governed by a divided, dis- 
tracty, an ' inefiicient administration. 
That ministry had recently lost the talents 
of marquis Wellesley, and he was sure 
that whatever difference of opinion might 
subsist upon some of his measures, no man 
would deny to him the reputation of an en- 
larged and statesman like capacity. He 
thought, therefore, that the ministry had 
lost much of their strength by the seces- 
sion of the noble marquis, and. was besides 
rather weakened by the accession of the 
noble lord (Castiereagb). [{^od cries of 
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hear, hear ! ] He meant no personal dis* 
respect, but from a review of thepastcon* 
duct of the noble lord the country' could 
not form any favourable augury of fu- 
ture triumphs and successes, and although 
be did not ascribe all the* calamitous 
events of the times to his conduct^^he did 
think they had been greatly aggravated 
by itr Instead of conceiving thatllie no- 
tice of an hon, and learned friend of his 
was any blir to this enquiry^ he begged to 
know how a motion of that grave a||d im- 
portant nature could be better submitted 
than in a qpmmittee of the whole House 
inquiring into the general sgualion of the 
cbuiitry. He had lately heard reports, of 
the truth of which he knew nothing, as to 
the intentions of government in respect to 
a particular qyestion. lie had heard that 
the supporters of ministers were to be let 
loose and sudered to give an unbiassed 
vote on a question of vital importance, he 
meant that of the Catholic claims. He 
should be glad to find this the fact, and he 
was confident, that *f every man in that 
House should express his real sentiments, 
it would be then his lot to vote in one of 
the largest majorities that ever appeared in 
parliament. But while alludihg to these 
rumours he felt it to befhisduty to admonish 
ministers, not fur the sake of maintaining 
themselves in power, to attempt to put a 
paltry juggle on the country, nor for the 
sole object of preserving their places to 
throw a lasting odium upon the legislature. 
Rather let them persevere in theiaold ob-k 
stinate and ruinous policy. As to what 
had fallen from the hon. ^ntleman on the 
principle of oflensive and defensive war- 
fare, he had no objection to make to it ; 
and notwithstanding the many errors in 
the conduct of the war— great and griev- 
ous errors^and more paAicularly while 
the noble lord (Castlareagh) was at the 
head* of the war department, he still 
thought there was great subject of prid6 
and consolation. He did think, too, that 
they never could have stood exculpated 
in the eyes of posterity, if they had not 
freely and even desperately rendered all 
that assistance to the Spaniards, which 
their cause so well deserved. He did not 
understand it to be the hon. baronet's in- 
tention to propose in the committee the 
abandonmentfof our allies, and he would 
therefore suport his motion, not from feel- 
ings of despondency, but from a wish t& 
aet[ a vigoaoos policy pursued abroad, and 
n liberal one adopted at home. He at the 
aama iiose always wished to see the dis- 


tinction observed between what belonged 
to the bad conduct of ministers, and what 
grew out of' the character of the times. 
Unless this distinction should* be properly 
understood, no change of counsels could 
prevent disappointment. 

Lord Dwrt opposed, the motion, and 
contended, that his Majesty's ministers 
had consulted the honour and dignity of 
the country by the course they had adopt- 
ed, and instanced, as a proof of their vi* 
gour, that not a French flag was flying in 
any colonial (Sossession. He considered 
that going into a committee would have 
no eilect, and would dull the spirit of va- 
lour among our Spanish allies, while, by 
conducting the present contest with una- 
bated perseverance, final success would be 
the consequenbe. 

Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) could see no 
good purpose which would be answered 
by voting in favour of the present motion. 
It would neither improve our affairs at 
home nor abroad; it might impede the 
pending negociations wuh America, and 
interfere with the conduct of the w^r in tim 
peninsula. 

Mr/ Matthm Montague said, the inha- 
bitants of this country were now carrying 
on a war against an enemy more difhcult 
to resist than any who had hitherto y- 
peared in modern times. Was this not a 
time, he would ask, when every honest 
man would wish togive strength and efli- 
cacy to the empiref Was this not a time 
for every well-wisher to his country to 
rally round the councils of his sovereign, 
and to support that august personage, who, 
till lately, had been so much the tlienie of 
the panegyrics of the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite? Why did those gentlemen not 
come forward and give him their assis- 
tance when they were asked ? [Hear 
from Opposition !] The hon. gentlemen 
might cry hear, hear, hear ; but he would 
ask them, had not that augiMt ahd exalted 
person opened his arms to them ? and was, 
not the manner in which he had been re- 
fused a dereliction of public duty ? On 
what grounds did they refuse to join the 
present administration ? It must be either 
on account of foreign politics, with re- 
spect, for instance, to the degree of vi- 
gour with which this country ought to as- 
sist Spain and Portugal, or it must be on 
account of our home policy, particularly 
with reject to the removal of the disabi- 
lities ameting the Catholics of Ireland* 
But if the right hon. gentleman now at 
the helm of aflairs, were to tbrojv up the 
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government to them, were they, he 
would ask, capable of forming a more 
able, a less weak, or a' less divided ad 
ministration ? Nothing could, in his opi 
nion, be more strong, or less divided than 
the present government. Now the hon. 
gentlemen opposite would understand 
what he meant. But what was the op- 
position ? The opposition was on the con- 
trary divided among themselves, ahd far 
from strong. Who was to be their leader ? 
Who was niter for that purpose than the 
present minister ? Let him who thought 
nimself able and fit to supply his place, 
stand up. Surely no on^who agreed with 
an hon. gentleman who spoke lately, 
would concur in thinking the hon. baronet 
who brought forward the present motion 
a fit person. The individual who was 
always saying, ' Listen to that admirable 
man on the other side of the water.' No* 
thing could be more at variance than the 
sentiments of the gentlemen opposite. 
Why, he would take five lots of them at 
random, and thefe would be four of the 
cpuplesfthat would disagree. The Catho- 
lic question would hardly produc^e una- 
nimity ; it would, on the contrary, carry 
dissention and disagreement even into the 
cottage of the poor. The hon. gentlemen 
complained of the clamour against 
them on this subject. He did not wonder 
that they should wince when this sore place 
was touched. fLoud U^ugh]. The hon, 
gentlemen, by their cries, might make it 
difficult for him to express himself— they 
did not like his topics, because they were 
touched by them. However, it would be 
better, he knew, that l)e should speak 
shorter. Suppose the hon. member for 
Bedford at the head of an administration. 
Suppose he was to proceed to the conti- 
nent, bent on peace, and, like lord Lau- 
derdale, *whosc talents he greatly admired, 
should continue to negociate, while France 
was dispatching armies against Russia and 
Prussia, how would he look on his return ? 
Would the affairs of the country be be- 
nefited by bringing into government a set 
of gentlemen who wished to make a bon- 
fire of our paper currency? He would 
pass on to those gentlemen above the hon. 
gentleqm* who declared that they had 
neith^ .confidence in’ those below them, 
nor in those on this side of the House^ 
those hon. gentlemen who went to public 
meetings, deluding the people under false 
colours, and some of them drawing out of 
other men's minds those resources by 
which iliey kept up their popularity. 
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Those friends of radical reform, as they 
called it, wished to tear up all that was 
good and respectable in the country. Un- 
der their management, every thing that 
was now free would become fettered. 
One word vi^tb respect to the hon. mem- 
ber fop Bedford. His diligence and bis 
‘powers were, he believed; greater than 
those of almost every other man, but yet 
he diftered from him in almost ewy thin^. 
He observed, h6wever, that that non. mem- 
ber, and those who voted with him, seem- 
ed generally to select those tinjes for their 
attacks upon the right hon. tha Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, \yhen it was not alJow- 
able, by the practice of the House, for him 
to answer them. Wuh all the talents 
which gentlemen opposite* believed they 
possessed, a successful gowerririient had, 
however, for a long time, been carried on 
without their assistance. Each of them 
might well exclaim, when speaking of the 
right hon. gentleman—*' Great let me call 
him, for he conquered me.” Single- 
handed the right hon.'gentleman had heal 
all the talents. 

The Gallery was then cleared for a di- 
vision, but before that took place, 

Mr. Whitbread rose, and expressed his 
surprise that on such an occasion the 
question should be sufFere(| to go to a di- 
vision without any explanation of their 
policy or views by any one member of 
the government. Notwithstanding the 
many pointed and personal allusions which 
had been made to himself by the hon. 
gentleman who hod just sat down, in a 
spirit, he would odmit, of such good hu- 
nour as excited no unpleasant feeling, he 
should have taken no part at that period 
of the debate if he had not thought it of 
mportance that som^ explanation should 
be given by mRfi>Bters of the views they 
entertained, and ofi>the policy they meant 
to act upon at so critical and perilous a 
period. If the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should not think proper 
0 giv,e any explanation ^upon the subject, 
he thought it desirable and necessary that 
at least the House should obtain from the 
noble lord opposite (lord Castlcrcagb) 
,ome exposition of his views, now that he 
was about to become a member of the ad» 
ministration. With respect to the hew. 
jentleman who bad just sat down, he must 
observe that he had expressed himself 
extremely satisfied with t^ laugh he had 
produced ; and in advferlingto that de<^a- 
ation, he was reminded of an expression 
if that hon. member, when ig a former 
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debate considerable mirth having been ex 
cited by sumcihing which fell from him, he 
remarked, “ that those who* win may 
laugh/^ If that were the case, really they 
must ail be winners in the present in- 
stance, fur a more general laugh than had 
been called forth by the speech, of the 
hon. gentleman that night he had never 
witnessed in the House. To th^ topics 
which had been introduced by the hoii. 
gentleman into the discussion, he should ad- 
vert but shortly. It was not his intention 
to^dwell at any length on the comparative 
estimate of ^ilities between the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite and tho%^ on his side 
oY the House; on his assumption df certain 
expressions which had never been made 
use of — on his fissuniption of certain indi- 
viduals bein$ candidates for offices who 
bad never oilered themselves in that cha- 
racter — and on what appeared to him the 
indecent introduction of the name of the 
sovereign into a discussion in that House, 
and the irregular allusions to what had 
passed out of doof%,land the various state- 
ments which had been made by the adhe- 
rents of the right hon. gentleman opposite. 
The hon. gentleman had praised the talents 
of the right hon. the Chaiioellor of the 
Exchequer. The hofi. gentleman might 
be perfectly persuaded, that no man was 
more convinced of those talent^ than be 
was, — and no man had been more ready 
than himself to acknowledge them. The 
lion, gentleman had said that the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
fought his opponents single handed. If 
he meant by this that he bad fought them 
without the assistance of talents, he per- 
fectly agreed with him — though even here 
the assertion must receive some qualifi- 
cation — for the hon. member opposite, 
who spoke first on* the Ji/pposite side of 
the House (Mr. Robinson), had displayed 
taienfs and abilities in the course of his 
speech, which it was impossible not tO 
admire, on whatever side those 'abilities 
might be displayed. The hon, gentleman 
(Mr. Montague) bad professed himself the 
champion of the present administration, 
and had arraigned the conduct of those 
who had refused to join that administra- 
tion. For a person like himself, to whom 
no ofier had ever been made, it was im- 
possible to accept any offer— •though if 
any ofier had been made, he certainly 
never would have accepted it — and if cha- 
racter, and* principle, and union coiistitut- 
od the strength of an administration, no 
person who thought as he did, could ever 


conscientiously coalesce with the pre- 
sent. The hull, gentleman had .said that 
those who refused those offices deserted 
iheir duty. Why } Because they would 
not jqin with an administration betwixt 
whom and themselves there existed no 
one fixed principle of«union. With re- 
spect to the difierences of opinion on his 
side of the House, there must be differ- 
cncesaat times b^tvVecn men of principles 
and honour; aud if those differences were 
such as to make it irnpos.sible for men of 
honour to nnit*e in council together, to re- 
proach those who refused that union, was 
to reproach them because they would not 
do the basest of all things ; because they 
would not faiiller in their counsels; be- 
cause they wouhd not barter their princi- 
les for a place in administration. The 
on. gentleman had emphatically desig- 
nated him as member for Bedford. Of 
this he was prouder than of all the titles 
which it was in the power of the crown to 
bestow; it was not in the power of the 
crown to make him higher; for nothing 
could be more exalted than the ti^e of an 
independent member of parliament. He 
had nAt been courted to accept of a place; 
but had he been courted, as lord Grenville 
and lord Grey were — No, so help me 
God !” said Mr. Whitbread, " I wopld 
rather sink ten thousand fathom deep, Than 
make a part of any administration, of 
whose principles^ could not approve.^' 
He would not even have accepted such a 
situation, if he had been solicited by his 
sovereign himself. But when the present 
ministry came forward and said, their op- 
ponents had been guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, for refusing to accept places undeir 
an administration to whom they were dia- 
metrically opposed in every principle, and 
particularly in that vital principle of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, they were pronounc- 
ing the strongest condemnation of them- 
selves which it was possible fo utter.—. 
And here he could not help adverting to. 
some rumours which had gone abroad, 
that this priiic^le of Catholic Emancipa* 
tion was no longer to be considered a ca- 
binet measure, and that the strength of 
administration was no longer to be direct- 
ed against the Catholic claims ; so that a 
bargain was now to be struck with those 
who were favourable to the Catholics, by 
those who believed that to admit the Ca- 
tholics to power, would be to betray their 
country; and a measure which was pro- 
fessed to be of the most vital importance 
was to be sacrificed to the mere possession 
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oF office.. The Catholic question was now, them upon what terms he accepted of of- 
it seemed, to be scrambled for, and to be fice ! Did he mean to vote for the Catholic 


treated exactly in the same manner as the 
Slave Trade question had been treated. 
Lei the Catholics consider for a mcynent, 
what might be the probable efiects of such 
a 'system, from thei efiects which had been 
witnessed in the question of the Slave 
Trade. Let them consider that the most 
powerful minister which this country ever 
possessed, exerted for 20 years all that 
transcendent eloquence and all those great 
powers which belonged to him, without 
the smallest e/}ect ; and let them reflect, 
that that trade never was abolished, and 
never would have been so, till it was made 
a meaiiure of an administration, who had 
pledged themselves on (he subject, and 
then it was abolished with one of the 
smallest ininoriiies which had ever been 
seen in that House on a question of any 
importance. Before, however, the hoti. 
gentleman called them to join the admi- 
nistration of his friends, it would be well 
for them to inquire if those friends were 
united among themselves ; for, if a dis- 
agreement in the nation was bad, a dis- 
union in the councils of the crowh was 
worse. A late member of the adminis- 
tration, of whose policy he certainly could 
nol^pprove, but whose talents and elo- 
quence no man admired more than he did, 
and who was of great consideration in the 
peninsula, had told thejiiouse that he was 
friendly to the Catholic claims ; and that 
concession to the Catholics ought to be 
speedily made. They were told, how- 
ever, l^y the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that be could not foresee a time when 
this could be done with safety. A 
noble lord (Castlereagh,) who had de- 
scended from the mountain (alluding to 
the seat on which lord Castlereagh had 
recently sat) to be a tower of strength 
to ministers, but who was probably only 
on trial yet (for his indentures were not 
signed, and he might be oiT his bargain) 
had frequently told them the impolicy of 
coming to a final determination upon an 
indefinite question. As the noble lord 
knew the Catholic question was again 
coming before the House, the country 
ought to be apprised bow that noble lord 
meant to conduct himself ; and yet the 
Hottse^Were nearly going to divide with- 
out Jci^wing from him how be was to act ! 
He, who was the sole argument why they 
werit now going into a committee on the 
fete of the Nation, was to be allowed to 
leave the House that night without tolliAg 


claims ? Did he not know that his right 
hon. friend had power to oppose him, and 
to dppose him successfully, if be was fa- 
vourable to the Catholics ? It was delusion 
then, iq him, to tell the Catholics that he 
.was free to take whatever line on thia 
subject, he might approve of, while he 
[)cnew that the person on his right hand 
(iheChancellorof the Exchequer) had en* 
tered into an undertaking sealed by power 
*to frustrate all his attempts. That right 
hon. gentleman, of whom he could not 
suppose any thing so base anJ mean as to 
give up *a question' which he considered 
vital to the state, for the sake of an acces- 
sion to his administration, •could not now 
surely reduce himself to a jingle indivi- 
dual, and content himself with a vote in 
the cabinet. How a man with such opi- 
nions therefore could ever put pen to 
paper, and solicit such men as lord Grey 
or lord Grenville to join him-«-wa8 what 
he was really astonished at. Such a junc- 
tion if made could not have benefited the 
country. No man who valued his cha- 
racter could have acceded to it under the 
present circumstances. They had been 
told of the inconvenrience of going into a 
State of the Nation, and that it was un- 
called fo^ at present. If there were no 
other reasons for going into a committee 
on the State of the Nation, than the situa- 
tion to be filled by the noble lord, and the 
dangerous state of Ireland, they were surely 
suflicient. No doubt this would be inconve- 
nient to minister^. So every ministry had 
uniformly.said, for the last fifty years, in an- 
swer to similar motions ; andsolongasthey 
had power they never consented to them. 
Thestate of the nation, however, was really 
most alarming ;*and tlie House had always, 
when dif&culties were such as they were 
at present, thought it advisable to gb into 
d committee. — Why,^^ said an hon. gent, 
in the early part of the debate, why 
will you harass the minister It was his 

duty not to harass the minister, but to give 
such a vote as he considered for the good 
of his country ; but harassed he must be, 
and greatly harassed at present. He 
must be harassed by the falling off of 
friends who had deserted him in his 
most need, and obliged him tu take up with 
any person who could make up any thing 
like an administration. He must bo hB» 
rassed both in that House and out of tl^ 
House ; for they who imagined all his dil* 
ficulties were in that Houser knew but lit# 
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tie of his real situation, which certainly 
was not to be envied. With respect to the 
noble lord (Castlereagh), who was at pre* 
sent, at it were, suspended between two 
situations, he should wish to know to which 
of those situations he was •destined 
Much had been urged against the hon. 
baronet, for what he bad said respecting J 
the war in the peninsula ; but, in bis opU 
nion, what the hon. baronet had advanced 
on this sufiject had been much misrepre^ 
sented. He would not now go into the 
conduct of the war in the peninsula, and' 
wlien he considered the manifold distresses 
of thif jeountry at the presept moment, it 
iBas not necessary to into it. But there 
were those out of that House who might 
think the aHairs of Spain and Portugal 
would not be jnuch improved by the ma- 
nagement of him who had already dis- 
played his skill in Holland. When for- 
merly accused of incapacity, and when 
failure was brought home to him, the noble 
lord sheltered himself under the vote of 
the House. But did the House — did the 
noble lord himself really believe that the 
country would wish to see the war and co- 
lonial department filled by the man who 
conducted the Walcheren Ekpedition ? 
Did he really lay thatf flattering unction to 
his soul ? Did he think it would make no 
impression on the people of Spain and 
Portugal, to know that lord Wellesley, the 
brother of that great captain who had 
gained such immortal honour for himself, 
and glory to his country, by his i^rillian^ 
achievements in the peninsula, had qui'ted 
the councils of the nation; 9 and that he was 
to be replaced (for the noble lord was not 
to succeed to the Foreign Secretaryship he 
presumed] by that person under whose 
auspices was conducted the disgraceful 
expedition on wiiicli so niifch of the blood 
and treasure of the Acountry had been 
fruitlessly sacrificed ? Besides, the noble 
lord had been arraigned for bartering seatl 
in parliamen^and though he mach; a very 
gentlemanly defence, the people of Eng- 
land would never forget the accusation. 
The golden dreams in which the Catholics ^ 
had so long indulged must now vanish ^ | 
the bright prospect which hope had ilia- j 
mined was obscured by the approach of | 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) who was sur- 
rounded oii1y*by the dark clouds of defeat 
and despair-^bis usual attendants. If, 
notwithstanding this great accession, there 
were a man in the House who thought 
that the present government was ineffi- 
cient, it was * his duty to volt for the ap- 


pointment of this committee. He would 
not at that hour trouble the House farther, 
in the hope that the noble lord might be 
induced to rise and explain the mysterious 
circuipstances which had attended the last 
ten days, and if that explanation were not 
satisfactory it would be<on additional mo- 
tive for assenting to the motion now sub- 
mitted. At present an inconsistency' had 
been displayed •by the noble lord wholly 
incompatible with the safety of the 
pire, if be were allowed to hold any placo 
in its councils. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he should 
have lamented if he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of addressing the House ; but being 
confident that the hon. gentleman who had 
just sat down wohld not suffer a division to 
take place, wnhout first making a speech, 
he had restrained himself till it was con- 
cluded. He was the more ready to do so, 
since there was no gentleman in the Houae 
that he was more desirous offollowing, from 
the manly and direct manner in which all 
his attacks were made, sO that the real ob- 
ject of them could never be equivocgl. 
The G^uestion had been put by the hon. 
gentleman on its true foundation, namely, 
to what set of men the government of 
Great Britain should be committed ; to 
whom the safety of the empire shoujiiU>c 
entrusted ; avoiding the general topics 
urged by the hon. baronet, which had 
little to do with main subject of dis- 
cussion. On that question he was per- 
fectly ready to enter the lists, and he 
should barter his principles, and abandon 
the firm convictions of his judgment, if he 
were to desert tlje present system of admi- 
nistration for that which had uniformly 
met with the concurrence of the opposite 
side of the House. Those who, on perusing 
the important correspondence recently 
published, imagined that any* middle 
course could be pursued, which might pro- 
duce a combination of talent, were by the 
address just delivered, completely unde- 
ceived, and every hope of that kind that 
some had perhaps too fondly cherished, 
must now be for ever blasted. Those who 
before were inclined to impartiality, must 
now once for all decide, under whose 
banners they would enrol themselves. In 
his opinion, a coalition on the part of lords 
Grey and Grenyille would not have been 
8 greater incoiiststency than when on k 
former occasion many of the party oppo- 
site consented to act with them. The 
principles of those two noble lords would 
not have been injured in the Opinion of 
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any good or wise man, nor would the sa- 
crifice of personal or of political honour 
have been required in order to form a 
united government of both parties, to rule 
over the affairs of state. Such flattering 
prospects iiad now vanished, and perhaps 
it might be considered of much import- 
ance that an understanding should be 
come to, that every man must make a dry 
opMon between the two asy stems se dia- 
metrically opposite. Upon the subject of 
the war in the peninsula, to which so much 
reference had been made, lie put it to the 
hon. baronet and to his friends round him, 
whether in the mode they had hitherto 
treated the question, after the desponding 
language they liad held, and the determi- 
nations they had expre^ed, either Great 
Britain or Spain herself would believe that 
her cause was safe in their hands ? Would 
it not, as it were, kill the whole of the pe- 
ninsula, and paralyze theeflbrlsof al^ave 
and deserving people ? It would be im- 
possible for minds lowered as those of the 
opponents of the*systern now adopted had 
been, to work themselves up to such a 
state of enthusiasm and energy, as would 
be requisite for the spirited prosecution 
'of the war. It was easy to see that there 
was now no alternative. The noble lords 
G^y and Grenville had shut out hope, 
and putting an end to an intercourse with 
the administration which might have led 
to a coalition beneficid both to themselves 
and their country, h^ consequently de- 
barred themselves equally from any co- 
operation with the present supporters of 
government. They had pioscribed all 
public men out of the circle of their own 
immediate connections. ' (Cries of. No, 
no !) The noble lord admitted that he 
had overstated the fact, for they de- 
clared that they had no personal dis- 
like, and that their objections were not to 
men but to measures. All gentlemen, 
therefore, who chose to desert their princi- 
ples, might if they pleased, unite them- 
selves with administration (Hear, hear, 
from Opposition !} He thgnked the other 
side of ihe House for the cheer they gave 
him, for he understood it to insinuate, that 
he, in joining the present government, had 
deserted bis principles. He was extremely 
anxious to detail to the House the grounds 
on w;bicb he bad proceeded, and to state 
forJIilat reasons he found no difficulty in 
with the advisers of the Regent. 
Ujplon the subject of the Roman Catb^ics, 
bis sentiments had not changed in the 
slightest degree. When he before bad 
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the honour of forming a part of adminis^ 
tration, he had diflered with his right bpiu 
friend, the ChancelJor of the Hxchequer« 
on the principle of the question. He was 
friendly while his right hon. friend was 
directly opposed to tneir claims; but he 
was against the agitation of the subject at 
that time, and be still remained of the 
same 'opinion. It might be right for (be 

House to be informed of the principles 
which actuated hon. gentlemen on the 
other side of the House ; and it was forlu* 
nate that they had to night been stated in 
a manner which rerideied equivocation 
impossible. JDoes, or does not, (|aid the 
noble l(/rd) lord Grenville stand to hfs 
professions in the leUer he addressed to 
the earl of Fingal? (Repeated cries of 
bear! hear! from Pppositipn !} It may 
be so ; but if any judgment can be formed 
from the sentiments expressed during the 
debates, 1 should say that he dismissed 
from his mind the whole system of guards 
and regulations laid down so distinctly in 
that letter. If the ifeprcsentations pub- 
lished are correct, 1 find his lordship in 
another place, within a short period ex- 
claiming with vehemence, ^ Where is the 
danger to*the establishments? Why do 
you not give an immediate assent to the 
demands, before you are compelled to do 
so?’ Surely this is not very consistent 
conduct; for there is no allusion made to 
any of the important safeguards before so 
much dwelt upon ; and when I read in the 
Xettcr of lords Grey and Grenville, that it 
is impossible for them to come into power, 
forever so short 9 time, without reconimend- 
ingthe immediate repeal of all the penal sta- 
tutes against the ('atholics, and no allu^ 
sion to any protection for the Protestant 
church, I own I cannot help beingsurprised. 
The coiiclusioffa draWn by the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke Jast, make it clear that 
the change of system must be general and 
fundamental, and the real question now to 
be decided is, whether an shall be done 
which shall compel thc'l^iacc Regent, 
contrary to the determinations of his mindji 
to change his government, for the purpose 
of enabling that government to advise his 
Royal Highness to repeal all the laws of 
restriction upon the Catholics. 1 am a 
friend to the Catholic cause, under certain 
regulations, still. (Hear I •hear! and a 
laugh from Opposition}. These marks of 
triumph I can easily understand : they 
mean that those who shew^hem stand 
upon sure ground ; but unless such a go- 
ernment can be formed as may induce 
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tbe^S^ent to revoke the opinion he hae 
givan^ the Bill may be brought in, hot^it 
can never become a law, and the new mi- 
nisters must quit their seats in six weeks 
alter they have occupied them. — His lord- 
ship then proceeded to notice* the curious 
reason that had been assigned for this 
change in opinion in the noble lords al- 
luded to, vvhich was the increased danger 
of the cim^s. He was at a loss to discover 
it, whether he looked to cftn; external or 
internal relations. Unless victory added 
to j)ur insecyrity, which might, perhaps, 
be contended by the other side, he could 
not ascertain the smallest gvound for the 
alsertton* In Ireland tiioiight* that for 
oliiical purposes the accounts of distur- 
anccshad beeir grossfy exaggerated; but 
if the Catholic emancipation were ac- 
ceded to, they would not be confined to 
Ireland, and wc might rue in England the 
baneful consequences of rashly granting 
a measure contrary to the well grounded 
prejudices of the great mass of the com- 
munity. *• I wish (pi^cceded his lordship) 
to slate the governing principle which has 
actuated my mind in uniting myself to the 
existing governrnent. 1 find that two sys- 
tems are in being, supported l>y directly 
opposite interests ; ana during the forme 
administrations with whom I acted, whe 
iher of the present Chancellor of, the Ex- 
chequer, or of lord Sidmouth, a great va- 
riety of opinions prevailed on the princi- 
ple of Catholic emancipation ; but what 
all of us concurred in was this, that it was 
not the fit moment for forcing the question 
—we differed as to principle, we con- 
curred as to time. My reason, then, for 
inclining to this side of the House rather 
than to the other is, that my sentiments 
more nearly accord, wdth those of my 
friends round me, becausel^Re wish of gen- 
tlemei^ opposite is immediate and unregu- 
lated emancipation, to wliich it is impos- 
sible I should accede, unless, indeed, l' 
should falter most essentially iii those 
principles which it has been, and will^con- 
ttnue to be, my pride to maintain unal- 
^'red. If, indeed, a government of united 
integrity and ability could have been 
formed, 1 should have been one of the last 
to discountenance it, or rather one ,of the 
first to offer it my weaik support and assis- 
tance. Thus then, I think I hare stated 
tnotiglv^to satisfy the hon. gentlemen op-, 
posite. If not, I lament that their minds 
are not opexf to conviction, but this 1 can 
assure them, that I have satisfied, myself. 

I trust, also that 1 have stated efiough to 
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convince the House of the purity of nrfy 
motives in taking that alternative, which I 
conceived to be most conducive to the ge- 
neral welfarV/' With respect to the cam- 
paignsj if the hon. bart. thought it<^d- 
visable to go into a committee on that sub- 
ject, he ought to have done so two years 
•earlier. Was it nothing, he would ask, to 
the military interests of this cointry, that 
in thole campaigns Portugal had been 
wrested from the enemy ? He would con- 
tend that the fy-st had procured the safety 
of the whole south of Spain and the port 
of Cadiz. He would moreover assert, that 
to the campaign Estremadura' we owed 

that other great hold in Spain, Gallicia, 
But for these, Portugal had not been ours. 
The port of Ci^diz had been in the hands 
of the enemy, and the fleet of Fcrrol seized 
upon. The allusion to Walcheren had 
more of parliamentary trick in it than of 
justi^, and the hon. gentleman himself 
had been candid enough to allow on a for- 
mer occasion, that Im had afforded every 
means of enquiry. Whdn the hon, gen- 
tlem.in said he was incompetent to the exesr 
cution of such an undertaking, he shdtild 
have recollected his own admission, that 
he had no fault to find with the execution. 
He thought his present declaration rather 
inconsistent with his former. As 
principles on which he should act, they 
were those which Mr. Pitt bad sanctioned 
with his immortal name, and with his de- 
cided views of the policy of the country 
both external and internal, he should think 
himself apolitical coward if he were afraid 
to place his humble services at the disposal 
of the Prince Pjigent. It was for his 
Hoyal Highness to command, and under 
that command he would fight the battles 
of the consiiliition with alacrity. 

Mr. Tierney expressed his happjness at 
bearing what were called the dry princi- 
ples of the noble lord who had jjist taken 
his seat ; they had undergone no change, 
and needed none, for any that were more * 
convenient for every emergency it was 
difficult to devise. His principles on the 
Cathblic question were the same, namely^ 
principle which allowed him upon one 
occasion to be for the Catholics, on ano- 
her to be against them. All that was 
was, that as the noble lord came 
out so he went in. On lord Wellesley’s 
going out of office there had certainly been 
great difficulty in persuading any other 
mah to come into office, and the right hols, 
gentfemah opposite was doubtless happy 
n the noble lord’s assistance, for the noble 
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lord had been out to grais for about a 
couple of years, and fresh and vigorous 
for action, he had been now caught and 
brought back again to his old work. — Mr. 
Tierney bad no doubt that the statement 
of the noble lord, that he bad not entered 
into any stipulation with ministers, was 
true ; but^ having it from authority the 
most unquestionable, he would assert most 
distinctly, that in the cabiViet there dras an 
understanding regarding the agitation of 
the Catholic question ; he was convinced 
that at least some stipulations* had been 
entered into between a portion of the ser- 
vants uf the Regent; anrl he took upon 
himself most peremptorily to aflirm, that 
in the highest quarter t][iere had been a 
misunderstanding of a most. extraordinary 
nature. The question was not who should 
form the government, but whether there 
should be any government at all, f|r at 
present none existed. Who was Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs ? Who 
occupied the War a(|d Colonial Depart- 
ment? and what arrangement had been 
made for the secession of Mr. Yorke 
from the situation of First Lord of t])e Ad- 
miralty ? In the time of Mr. Pitt, the 
usual answer made to motions like the 
present was, that the state of the nation 
was^ not to be examined, because the 
country confided in the minister, that he 
would take care that all was prosperous. 
Was be to suppose thM the country would 
be equally safe in the hands of that dis- 
tinguished statesman opposite? It was 
true, he was bred and born under Mr. 
Pitt, but was it to be presumed, therefore, 
that he possessed either^ his credit or his 
talents ? He did not think that the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s friends 
actedwisely or kindly by him, in thrusting 
him foravard, and making him so much 
their boast, especially when it was con- 
sidered that he was but a statesman of 
five years old. He had yet not directed 
any oTthose great enterprizes undertaken 
by Mr. Pitt, and had shewn little more 
than a fixed deterniinatio/li to remain in 
power, making offers, first to one peer,* and 
then to another, until, as a sort of dernier 
resort he had pitched upon the noble lord 
opposite^' who after having undergone 
much sigiSering, was at last sweetened And 
fresh^jfor otfice. The main point to be 
establisiiecl, or rather which had been 
established, was this, that the lords Gfoy 
aid Grenville could noA join the pri^ent 
servants without a base > dereliction of 
principle ; and. whoever advised the 
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Prince to write the Letter, makiu the 
proposal to themi took care that it should 
be so couched as to ensure a refusal* 
Wlien the right hon. theChancellor of the 
Exchequer first quitted the profession to 
which he had been educated, be stated att 
his reason, that he was called upon to 
stand. by the Good Old Kihg.” Now be 
was di(q)osed, no doubt, to stand by the 
"Good Young Regent:” and, if any ac- 
cident should irappen to deprive the ooun- 
try of his Royal Highness, he would be 
equally anxious to stand by .the " Good 
Young Princess Charlotte.” »lf the right 
hon. geqtlem^ wg^s to be pointed to qs 
the key stone on which the whol6 fabric 
of the state was to depoiid, it was a most 
decisive reason, indeed, for*iiislantly going 
into the committee. — He could not have 
the slightest hesitation in saying, on the 
part of his noble friends, lords Grey and 
Grenville, that it was their conviction that 
if the discontents in Ireland were not im- 
mediately removed, there w^as every reason 
to apprehend the m<fst dangerous conse- 
quences; and when it was asserted that 
lord Grenville had shifted his giound, it 
ought not to be forgotten that two years 
of increased confusion had since been 
witnessed in Ireland, and lord Grenville 
had it not in his power now to offer any 
redress. ' For himself, he did not believe 
that a tytlie of the regutalioiis some men 
required were necessary ; but lord Gren- 
ville was uf a different opinion, and upon 
the subject of the Veto he had expressed it. 
At the former period, the Catholics de- 
clared their readiness tonieetthedilficjilties 
half way ; and how was it to be ascertained 
that if sincere oilers wer^- now proposed to 
them, they would not exhibit the .same 
di.sposilion ? the {^resent moment lord 
Grenville was as desirous as ever of pro- 
curing the necessafy guards, if they,. could 
jbe obtained ; but if not, he was willing to 
avert t^e total ruin of the country, by 
making a comparatively insignificant sa- 
crifice. Was the noble lord who spoke 
last the only man who was to be allowed 
to modify his sentiments with the urgency 
of the occasion ? Nothing, however, could 
be more unjuat than to state that those two 
distinguished peers were actuated by the 
narrow principles wbicb governed tfiat 
noble lordit, They would be happy to 
Jisten to any proposition that would 
to the public benefit, but they would pi^y 
hear it from a person who Agreed. wim 
them inutile main principle of Gatbotic 
Emaac;ipation««^Tot the subject: of tbe war 
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carried an in Spain and Portj^aL he 
woeld next advert, and to the aasertien 
of lord Castlereagh, that it could be con- 
ducted and directed by none who did not 
le^ a violent enthusiasm in the cause. 
HU (Mr. T.’s) opinion was, that the mea- 
aures were to be limited by the* means, 
{Hear, hear !]— although there could be 
bnt one feeling in the nation that* to the 
utmost of«ur means the common enemy 
of the liberties of man w.as to be resisted. 
If, indeed, the government of the new, 
Regency were united, if the recruiting 
service from the re ^animation of the 
countrjT were tnore« succSssfuh if our 
hnances^ were better managed, and if above 
all/the whole ^population of the empire 
were conciliated, additional inducements 
to more vigorous etlorts would be supplied. 
He desired to be distinctly understood that 
be never maintained that it was necessary 
to withdraw the Briii^^h army from the 
peninsula; all he requested was, that the 
subject should be soberly and deliberately 
investigated, and Ih^'t the House should 
not be led away by the enthusiastic spirit 
which the noble lord had so much ad- 
mired. Of lord \Velluigton he entertained 
the highest opinion : ^ braver oflicer, one 
more beloved by his troo[)S or more zea- 
lously attaciie<( to the interests of hi 
country, could not vsi:^t, Bui* if lord 
‘ Wellington's enthusiasm pervaded the 
*niiiiisUy, lie should be glad to learn why 
marquis W'ellesley had deserted them in 
their utmost need ? What was ifie cause 
of his quitting oHice ? \Vas it the Catholic 
question ? Was it the state* of ihe finances? 
Was it a diilerence of opinion with re- 
gard to the assistance to be afforded to 
Spain ? He claimed an answer from the 
Chancellor of the ExchetyMT on behalf of 
the country, since it would tend to throw 
mucb»light upon subjects which a strong 
disposition bad been shewn to keep in th» 
shade. The lamentable state of .the go- 
Ternment at the present moment, when all 
was loose conjecture, rendered the propo- 
sition for a committee on the state of the 
nation still more expedient. It seemed to 
him a singular determination, xeflectiog 
on past events, that Mr. Percjsvaf should be 
the iMe qttd non of every new administra- 
tidp, particularly when he was almost the 
€lDlv decided enemy of the Catholics 
elaims, the concession of which would 
be the salvation or the refusal ihe ruin ef 
Ifae nation. 

Lord dtutlereagh, in explanation, said,: 
that be was not aware of any recent cir-;, 


cumstances to alter his opinion on the Ca* 
tholic question. He made no confession 
of any new opinions, but felt as he always 
did on that' subject. But when his right 
hon. friend had been accused of incon- 
sistency, be asked, was he guilty of more 
inconsistency than lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, when those noble lords took lords 
Sid mouth, Erskine, and Ellenborougb, 
into tfteir councils ; or was it their inten- 
tion to have left lord Sidmouth in the lurch 
as soon as the*Cathoiic question should be 
started ? Or did they act differently from 
his right hon. friend, when, in their me- 
morandum iaidJiefore the Kin^» they re- 
served to themselves ihe right of vote, in 
their individual capacity, for the Catholic 
question ? • 

Karl Temple felt it necessary to take up 
the attention of the House but for a few 
moq^ents. He begged leave, in the most 
positive manner, lo state, that neither lorcis 
Grey or Grenville did, at any period of 
their political lives> much less in the for- 
mation of the government at which they 
were at the head, hold out any idea that 
the Catholic claims were not to be deemed 
a government question : on ihe contrary, 
previously to their dismissal from ulhce, 
they expressly stated, that they ever would 
reserve to themselves, whenever tlmub- 
ject was introduced into parliament, the 
right of advising the King as a govern- 
ment, and not iner^y as individuals.— As 
to the proposal to join the present ad- 
ministration, he would say a few words. 
Of lord Grenville it was nut permitted 
him to speak, but of lord Grey, he would 
pronounce, that* if any man had been 
mqre conspicuous than another in the 
country for public honour and private 
faith, for public purity and private worth, 
that man was lord Grey. Such a ciiaracter 
was he, that there was not any person, 
however high, who might not go with 
that noble lord with more honour into 
the obscurity of retirement, than 'follow* 
the right hon. gentleman to the most 
dazzling beiglfls of power. How vain 
was it, then, to speak of such a coalition I 
The offer of his Royal Highness be would 
always consider as dictated by responsible 
advisers, and it was an offer that never was 
intended to be accepted, but was, in fact, 
meant to be refused. It was a mockery, 
which merited and could receive only re- 
jection. He only regretted, indeed, that 
his Royal Highnessr could ever have been 
brought to think so iH of those noble lords, 
as to imagine that in one short year they 
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have been capable of deierting 
their jstfhcipTes. If character was the 
strength of a country/^ then Purely thfe 
character of the public men of England 
was its bulwark; and its goveftiment 
could be respect^ abroad or loved at 
home, only inasmuch asHhat government 
vras coii^j^sed of such public men as 
placed principlerftbove every other pbject. 

noble lords had certainly no pre- 
dilertioht to indulge, no resentments to 
gratify**^ but nt the same* time the right 
'hon. gentleman and the noble lord should 
know, that for base lupre they had no 
'principle to lose, * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
-not trouble the House >at length on the 
question before it, because whatever the 
hon. baronet might honestly think of the 
qbject of his motion, the question was not 
t(> decide on the subjects he bad introduced 
ill his speech, but simply this« — whether 
it was necessary or not to advise his Royal 
‘ Highness tbchoQsc other counsellors ? This 
was obviously the question ; and, indeed, 
it wasYrankly and honourably confessed 
to be so, by an hon« gentleman (Mr. 

• Whitbread): so that the hon. baronet was 
unconsciously the leader of the great 
phalanx on his side of thc House. It was 
iiilfM&sible to suppose, and even the inge- 
-nious speech of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr, Tierney) could not amuse the Mouse 
■into an opinion, that*it was seriously in- 
tended to discuss the negociatioiis in 180(5, 
or the two first ^Spanish campaigns, or 
other expeditions; which had already been 
often submitted to their consideration. 
There was a part of the hon. baronet’s 
speech, however, connected with these 
points, wliirh he did not wish altogether 
to pass over. The hon. baronet ap- 
proved «of iho expedition to Copenhagen 
on such grounds, that he begged leave to 
decline praise given on such a foundation. 
The ex|^dition, according to the hon. ha- 
roiiet^^%a» justified by expediency, but 
not by the Jaw of nations. He would 
contend that on' every rational principle 
of the law of nations, that expedition was 
perfectly justifiable. Thus much alone 
would he say oit the different topics inti^> 
duced byfthe hon. baronet, -not as aban- 
doni^atty of these topics when pro'parfy 
bfQ^|ht forward, nor indeed out of atiy 
dis^pejct to the horn mover himself, bdt 
ol^auim tiie motion npiwaiwd t» b«i bow, 
ever tgnonuit the -mq^be 

of it, for inqub'y uot int£'^ Mate ^ of the 
nation, but mto 4iM atat^ of partiek* The 
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tnain qneation was, whether it 
dbmt to make a change in the Prince Ite- 
gent’s councils. The gentlemen on the 
other side thought it hard that some change 
should not take place, if even that ob|im 
were only tried as an e.icperiment. At 
least they begged for a change for two 
sbort^months, to be able to know whether 
the Cathqtks might not be conciliated ; 
whether the Cj^tholics might not be in a 
temper to agree to these securhiesowhiob 
they had refused. The right hon. gentle- 
tleman had said, that lord Grenville iftilL 
was of the same opinion as to^tbe necessity 
of secuvities.** Herconfessed he^dkt not 
entirely understand what had fallen from 
the right hon. gentleman, ^for he did not 
yet know whether lord Grenville was 
prepared to grant tniancipation, in case 
those securities should still be refused. 
This however, he knew, that the House 
should have some candid information, be- 
fore it should be called on to judge of 
lord Grenville’s viev^s on this important 
subject. His noble friend had been 
charged with a remarkable convenience 
of principle, for consenting to give -the 
assistance of his talents to the ad ministra- 
tion, ^great convenience of principle ! 
And from whom did this charge proceed ? 
from those persons in the party of the 
noble loirds, who in his opinion had shewn 
as much convenience, as much application^ 
at least of principle to times and circum- 
stances^ as any statesmen that ever lived. 
If convenience of principle were a quality 
to be found in public men, convenience 
of principle in the sense of apply ing**priih- 
ciple differently, at different times, to the 
same question, he thought that quality 
was not to be found in higher perfection 
in any other «publi(r men, than in lords 
Grenville and Grey. His noble friend 
held the same opinion now, that be ever 
did on the Catholic claims. He had since 
the Union been always the same,— not so 
with the noble lords. Upon the breaking 
up of Mr. Fiu’s administration in lt>05, 
were not the noble lords as much convinc- 
ed^ as now of the vital necessity of carry- 
ing ^atkOuestion ?• 'J'bey did carry the 
abolitidn m the Slave-trade, a mmrure for 
which they had kis thaoks-^as weH'aaihe 
applauses of their countryrand the good 
wishes of mankind; but though in the 
plenitude' of power, did not they ^nsent 
to let this, their vital ^questipn, sieep<ibr 
one session, and did not they every 
effort to^ot it off the nentr ^ Was it not 
kept hack during Hat whole ;oC Mr. 
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Bki they not» widerJhis 
adspicee whose principles they profcAicd 
to admire as the bright example of their 
conduct, consent to shun this question? 
m Aot they shew such a disposition to 
temporize, that unless it hatf been forced 
«pon them, i( might be concluded they 
nerer would have brought it on^ And* 
then, when it was forced upo^. them, what 
'did they •do? Instead oL recommending 
the adoption of their vital question, they 
stole a little something into the Mutiny; 
Bill, wlyclf something, indeed, in its very 
oiattire, pledged them to a further progress 
in the Foad upon whieh the^ had entered. 
It was the first step, but the consequences 
to which it led such, that no wise 
and reflecting mind could fail to expe- 
rience the g^atest uneasiness from their 
contemplation. But the introduction of 
chat little something was resisted, and 
strange to tell, these men of consistency, 
these unchanging and unchangeable 
men, gave up even; that little something. 
Yes, the men of principle were conve- 
nient enough to be ready to remain in 
office though that vital question was given 
tip With what face such^ men could 
stand up in the midst of a nation who 
knew all this, and talk of their con- 
sistency, and taunt others with the want of 
it, he was at a loss to imagined. He did 
not, in imitation of the manner in which 
he and his colleagues were treated by 
others, accuse those noble lords of being 
actuated by any base view to *place or 
profit in their wishing*to remain in office. 
>lo*BUch thing: they bad an object in 
view, which he really believed they 
thought of importance; but, like en- 
lightened men, seeing they could not 
carry their favourite me^opre at one time, 
and hoping that they might at another, they 
tcmpNiriaed,— they made their principle 
convenient to a particular purpose, — and 
in his opinion they acted wisely. But 
when called upon for their assisUnce in 
the general affairs of the nation, any tem- 
porizing was, it seemed, impossible. Then 
the question was of such •vital importance,’ 
that Its consideration could not be delayed' 
a singie month. Mr, Fox was the pattern 
of the gentlemen opposite, yet tbrongh hts 
•life Ihey waved the consideration of the 
Catholic question ; but now they ezdaim- 
«d that there could be no delay, although 
aomeiliinf^very like insurrection or rebel- 
lion was at the bottom of the proceedings 
on > that subject* If they weirf admitted 
to power on their own terms* wts it pos* 


sible to cerry this question? Wem mo 
Catholics likely to pve those securities; 
which, not bigots; but enlightened states- 
men, — not himself, but lord Grenville 
required? The CathoUcO'; would not, ac- 
cording to the principles of their religion, 
if he knew any thing oT it, giy,e those se^ 
curities. For his own part, tboie were no 
considerations with him. He did hot 
think* it expediSnt to grant tbeGat^iirs 
their claims, nor did he see in the future 
any contingency of political events that 
could malfe it expedient. As to the charge 
that he had abandoned the <|||gttion as a 
cabinet meaau/e, he certaiim^<i|hought 
that a difference on this head o^ntnot to 
exclude any man of talents from lending 
his assistance* in the councils of the Prince 
Regent; and fur this reason he should 
not refuse it from any dificrence on a 
speculative point; for as far as practical 
purposes went, as far as it was considered 
inexpedient now to make concessions, he 
begged leave distinctly^ to state, that ^11 
his colleagues, whatever shades of senti- 
ment there might be upon p*arttcu>ar 
points, concurred in this opinion, that at 
this present time, whether from the state 
of the Catholics of Ireland— whether from 
the state of the Pope — (Hear, hear i from 
the Opposition Benches). The hofW^n- 
tlemen turned up their heads at this. But 
what did lord Grenville say in the vary 
letter then on the ^able ; if any security 
be given, it must be an ecclesiastical one ; 
and that ecclesiastical one must be through 
the Pope —for it was not consistent wi^ 
that religion to give up any right of the 
Pope without the consent of the Pope— 
thciefore whatever shades of opinion there 
might be between himself and his col- 
leagues upon other points, in this they 
were concurrent, that this was not the 
proper time for concession. Without as- 
piring to a knowledge of what might be 
the future opinion of the Regent, he was 
content to serve his Royal Higbnttss* while 
he would acc^t his services. If it should 
oegur that his royal master should net 
choose to abide by the advice which be 
now had the honour to give on ibis sub- 
ject; and should cease to regard it in the 
light that he did at present, then he, with 
aU that gratitude which the favours con- 
ferred on him by that royal person, were 
calculated to inspire, would beg leave to ^ 
depart’fcom his^^uoib; and would make 
hhtfbow with-asjliiuehtatisfactioa as ever 
he did on entering the royal palace. Ho 
should not think himself justified in en-^ 
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dl#^v«ttrrng to fix a permanent and indeli* 
iiie impression on the royal mind. It 
mt bis duty to give bis royal master the 
)K»t advice in his power, daring the pe- 
riod of his service ; but he should have 
no right to impute to his Royal Highness 
m dereliction of piluciple, should he, under 
a change of circumstances, alter his opi- 
nion. The Prince had thought proper to 
retato him in hia servied, with alt those 
prejudices which at the commencement 
of the limited Regency had been studi- 
ously instilled into his Royal Highness’s 
mind ^^inst the King^s servants, and 
which^i^rejudices were cokveyed to them 
in an open, frank, and therefore consola- 
tory manner ; yet at tlje end of the li- 
mited Regency, such an experience had 
he of those servants, — so advantageous to 
his country did he perceive their mea- 
sures to be, — so productive of glory, and 
honour, and benelii, that he had the mag- 
nanimity to avow the change which had 
taken place in his sentiments respecting 
tbem^ and to signify his pleasure that they 
should Continue to administer the affairs 
of the country. This wasadelicate«topic, 
on which he was reluctant to say any 
thing, and on which it was easy to say too 
much. With regard to the subjects with 
whMr the hon. baronet introduced his 
motion, he hoped to be excused from en- 
tering into them, not because they had 
not been well advancetl or supported, but 
because they did not seem to require any 
reply. Hu would refer the hon. baronet 
tipf past debates as a reply to some of them, 
and to future. orie.s for a reply to others ; 
satisfied as he was that tho real object of 
the motion (although, perhaps, the hon. 
baronet might not hiiinelf be aware of it,) 
was that which he had stated at the com- 
mencement of his speech. 

Mr. Cuming had anticipated the turn 
which the discussion had taken; namely, 
to a consideration of the principles on 
W'htch the new administration-^if it could 
be so called— was formed. It was painful 
to an individual standing* almost alojic, 
unbacked by any party, to express his 
opinion op' this subject; but it was a duty 
from which he had determined not to 
shrink. In the formation of a new admi- 
nistratibn, there were two material ques- 
tkpii'‘''tliat pressed themselves upon the 
coittntry, and on liis mit|d : jhe one thb 
IfllUtary transactions abro^l ; thit oth'elr 
.^e peace and tranquilffl^of the empire, 
snd especially of Ireland. To the mili- 
tary transactions he gave his warmest 
. 4 
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praise ; he should most strenuously sop* 
port any government that could carry 
them on as they had been carried on for 
the two years. But it was material 
to consider upon what grounds tbe.tmn* 
quillity of fhe kingdom was to rett.'^> "0iti 
a former night he bad opposed the motion 
cohevrning the Catholics of Ireland, be^ 
cause *it involved a censure of ministers 
whom be did not deem censusable, and 
because he did not think tire mode of 
bringing forward the motion well chosen. 
He did not approve of the mode, because 
he conceived that much more bbneiU 
would y^esulf from the question being 
brought before parliament by the execu- 
tive government. Now^ however, the 
matter was changed, and* he deemed it a 
most serious question, wb£n what had 
been beard from two ministti^ that night 
was considered, namely, that the doors 
were now to be shut for ever against those 
claims. [Hear! hear!) He could col- 
lect no otlior meaning but that as long as 
the government continued on its present 
basis, theie was no chance of that question 
origin(iiing with it. Petitions, indeed, 
might be received from Ireland ; but the 
hope be entertained that the Catholic 
question would be brought forward as a 
measure of government, was now lost for 
ever. The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that a lime might 
come when those claims might be allowed, 
but he did not see when it could come. 
What subtleties ! What refiiiements ! it 
was objected to ah orator of old, that he 
dealt too niuciiNn refinement : '' Aye/* 
said he, " hut 1 speak to Athenians.^^ 
To whom did the right< hon. gentleman 
speak ? To what people were those dis- 
tinctions add roiled ? 'To a people who 
had warm and generous hearts to feel, but 
not minds qualified to discriminatu ; to 
persons unenlightein^d, rude, and unculti- 
vated ; who believed in certain mysteries 
which staggered our faith, but which cer- 
tainly*' did not . exceed the mysteries of 
those refinements. The declarartion, 
however, amounted to this ; to a denun- 
ciation of perpetual and hopeless exclu^ 
sion, as long as the right hon. gentleman 
retnaincdT ip ofificcu The noble lord had 
said, that his opinion had ^remained the 
same as his (Mr. Cannipg^s) when they 
were in office together. But had nothing 
happened since? He though^ he might 
state it cniistitutioiially— and he stated it 
as a pridciple upon which he acted in 
taking office, and, upon which he acted in 
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o(B<se-*4hat the sovereign had a right to 
an individual opinion upon all subjects 
presented to him by his cabinet; and 
they who questioned that, must question 
many of the acts of king William, many 
of the' acts of that period nearest the reno- 
vation of our constitution, and when we 
had a natural' jealousy of all that pouid 
impair its freshness. -^It was a qticstion 
for that administration to decide upon, to 
which the^oble lord had afluded, whether 
they would preas their opinion at all risks, 
or« whether# they would leave the con- 
science fcf their sovereign unwrung upon 
t^at deifcate point. ^The %)bstacle that 
existed was a great* one ; but it was no 
greater than what a loving father inter- 
poses to an cxf)ecting but not undiitiful 
child. He wvuid have consented to con- 
cede the claims then, but that individual 
whom the constitution had armed with 
])ower to annul the consent, had intimated 
his intention of exerting his power. He 
felt that circumstanges were now changed 
—he felt tlrat that obstacle (would to God 
'it had not been soi) was removed; but 
even il he did not see that change, was it 
iikely that they who were most interested 
would not found hopes upoif it ? They 
had looked forward to the renioval of this 
obstacle, as a period when their grievances 
would be heard, and perhaps rodressed ; 
an I what must be the eftect of this disap- 
pointment upon the ir minds ? What was 
always the effect of disappointed hopes 
upon the human mind ? He was speaking^ 
to an audience capable of feeling those 
questions. Was it possible that the de- 
bate of this evening could go to Ireland, 
and not excite tjie strongest sensations ? 
The completion of their long nourished 
desires did not now depend upon the life of 
an aged man — a life tfiey would not 
shorty one day by their wishes to gain 
their views — but upon the continuation of 
the present minister in favour ; but what 
might have been conceded to sucfi a man, 
to his age, to his sufferings, to the memo- 
ry of what he had done for his people, 
would not be conceded to the virtues and 
services of his right hon. friend. A qqes- 
lion of this vital importance wa^ now to 
be brought before the House in a new 
way; not as a government one, but as 
one on which every person would be at 
liberty to vote according to his real feel- 
ings ; .and there was a possibility— -nay a 
probabilitjT, that ministers would be foun^ 
voting again.st each other. It was prepos- 
terous thus to talk of discussing the ques** 


ion, witliout admitting any influence^M 
Ma part of the crown, reference was 
made to the Slave Trade, in juBtification 
of this plan ; but he thought it the most 
fortunate part of that transaction that it 
was at last taken up as a government ques- 
tion, when the trade received its final 
blow. If that, therefore, were cited as aii 
example, he wdshed it also to be cited as a 
warning. It lingered on year after yrar^ 
til! it was brought forward, though by a 
discordant adtqinistration, as a ministerial 
measure— and that was the only way in 
which the Catholic question qusht to be 
treated. Here/ again he wqu& guard 
gainst being construed to meaii..uiiiquaii- 
ficd concession — he meant ho such thing 
— he would have guards, he would have 
qualifications by which the establishment 
both of church and state might be effectu* 
ally secured. Perhaps he should be again 
answeied by being desired to produce his 
guards ; but any one must know that to 
be only a trick in argument. Who would 
bring them forward, at that stage of the 
question, to undergo a hostile disoussioa? 
Suppose we were making a treaty of peace 
— must we disclose all our terms, all our 
conditions, prematurely, to be conveyed 
perhaps to the enemy? Certainly not. 
Aye, but then it woula be said, wh^faisdere 
is a fellow who w ishes to treat without any 
conditions at all. Just so it was with 
regard to the Caihcjic guards. The ques- 
tion, however, was an important, a solemn 
one. We heard it — we felt it— it ani- 
mated the whole mass of the Irish popula- 
tion : it came over almost on every breeze 
that blew upon Qur shores ; and we could 
not evade it much longer. There was 
one, but one cure for all these difficulties, 
and that was the executive government 
looking at the question as one of great po*^ 
litical magnitude — not as a question of ab- 
stract morals. He was compelled, with 
reluctance, to signify his disapprobation 
of the principles on which the govern-* 
ment was acting on this inost important 
subject, by veiing for .the motion. On 
the \rar of the peninsula, his opinions re* 
maiiied unchanged. He feared, however, 
that administration, in losing the noble 
marquis (Wellesley) had lost the stimulus 
of those successes which had graced the 
two last years; nevertheless be would 
still hope, that soine of the noble lord's 
spirit might linger oti hta successor, and 
that such an h^ketus bad already bisen 
givin, that more t^ould be achieved in fo- 
ture.-"Thefe were many other points on 
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be should conceive it to be his 
duly to support the existing admirnstr^ 
tion. The propriety of the Orders in 
Council, for instance, he completely con* 
ci^rred in, althou||b perhaps some enquiry 
vras necessary intir the alleged abuses in 
the licence trade, the subject of the 
currency, be' thought that the course 
adopted by the House last year (whether 
%visely qr Hot woijaot the question) was con- 
clusive. The general system of our fo- 
reign relations he highly ajiproved, and 
he declared that should any other set of 
mqn b^ J ^ L ecd at the helm of government, 
vho.ao^pt^think it expedient to abandon 
th^ i5^f<em of warfare in the peninsula 
by which the country had been raised to 
its present glorious height of character, be 
would give them his determined opposi- 
tion. 

Sir S. Romilfy could not suffer the House 
to« separate, without noticing a most extra- 
ordinary expression which had fallen from 
his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In alluding to lords Grey and 
Grenville, be had stated, that they had 
done nothing on the Catholic question 
during their administraHop, forthef than 
inserting a little something in the Mutiny 

Now he (sir Samuel) recollected, 
tha^^ the time of the introduction, this 
little something’^ was represented by 
his right hon. friend as a matter of such 
tremendous importance, that he noticed it 
in his public address to his constituents, 
and added that the King would make a 
stand for the constitution, and thpt he 
would rally round his sovereign on that 
occasion. This was so important a fact, 
that he could not avoid ^noticing it now, 
for his right hon. friend, to serve his own 
purpose then, took occasion to make that 
public statement, which his followers re- 
echoed, ‘and which had nearly raised a 
war of religion in the country- (Hear, 
hear!) * 

. The ffkancellor qf the Exchequer was de- 
sirous of sotting right one of the most ex- 
traordinary misrepfesentations which he 
had ever heard, the more extraordinary, 
as coming from a person so capable of un- 
derstanding every thing that could pass. 
He had certainly made use a? the precise 
words imputed to him ; but had he stopped 
there ? Had he hot sdid that the little 
•omething*' was introduced upon such ar* 
guments and principles^ that, /to any per- 
son^ poseeming any tliikig like wisdom or 
the qualities of statesmen, niust evidemly 
appear to encourage hopes beyond that 
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proposition, and that it was the first step 
which might lead to the most dangerous 
consequences? Theft noise in the House 
might have prevented his hon. and learned 
friend from hearing distinctly, 
sure that his'Jion. and learned frieiid^l^^l4 
not have intended knowingly to have inis^ 
^represented him. 

After a short reply from sir T- Turton 
the House divided : 

Ayes -136 

Noes 909 

Majority against the Motion..- *73 


Lift qf the Minority, 

AbercromVy, hon. J. Gower, lord 
Adair, R. 


Alchorpe, lord 
Anson, gen. 

Aubrey, sir J. 

Aubyn, sir J. St. 
Binning, lord 
Baring, sir T. 

Baring, A. 

Bennett, II. A . 
Bennet, hon. H. 
Bidduiph, R. M. 
Bernard, Scrope 
Blachford, B. F. 
Brougham, II 
Brown, A. 

Browne, rt. hon. D. 
Burdett, Sir F. 

Busk, W. .. 

Byng, G. 

Calcraft, J. 
iCavendisb, II. 
Canning,, rt. hon. G. 
Canning, G. 

Coke, T. W. ^ ' 
Coiburne, R. 

Combe, H. C. 
Cuthbert, J. R. 

Dent, 

Dickinson, W. 

Dillon, hon. H. 
Duiicannon, lord . 
Dundas, hon. C. 

Eden, hon. G. 

Ellis, C. R. 

Ferguson, gen. 
Fitzro^ lord W. 
Fitapatrick, hon. R. 
fitigerald, lord H. 
Frankland, W, 
Fremantle, W. II- 
Foley, T. 
Folkestone^dord 
Grattan, rt. boo- H. . 
Giles, D, 

Greeiihill, H. 
Greenough, G. B. 
Grenfell, P. 

Grenville, lord G. 
Guise, sir W« 


Gower, lord GrijLk 
Halsey, Jos. 
llamdv^iU, loid A. 
Hanbury, VVm. 
Herbert, hon. VV. 
Hibbert, G. 
Ilippesley, sir J. C. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Howard, IL 
'liowarth, H. 
liorner, F. 

Hutchinson, hn. C, H. 
Huskisson, W. 
Hussey, T. 
Jacksun,'j. 

JolhePe, H. 

Kemp, T. 

Knight, It. 

Knox, hon. J. 

Lamb^ hon, \V , 
Latouche, R. 

Lemon, sir W, 
Lemon, J. 

Lemon, C. 

Leech, J. , •» 

Lloyd, J. M. 
Lyttleton, hon. II. 
Macdonald, J. 
.Madocks, W. 

Mathew, hon. M. 
Martin, H. 

Mills, W. 

Milton, lord 
Moore, P, 

Morpeth, lord 
Morris, E. 

Mosley, sir 0. 

Myers, J. 

Montgomery, sir IL 
Neville, hon. H. 
Nonh, D. 

Orde, W* 

Osborne, lord F- 
Ossulstone, loM , 
Parnell, II. 

Pelham, hon. G. 
Piggotr, sif A. 
Preiidergast, M. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
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Foliington, lord Taylor, M. A, 

Ponsonby, how. C. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 

Ponsonby, hon. F. -Tighc, W. 

Power, K. Temple, earl 

Pym, F. Tracey, Hanbury , 

Kldlcy, sir M. W. Templetown, lord 

liotoiHy, sir S. Turton, ^ir T. 

Simpson, hon. J. 6. Walpole, hon.,G. 

Sharp, R. Ward, hou. J. 

Smith, Win. Western, C. • * 

Smith, J. Whitbread, S. 

Smith, J. • Winniington, sir T. 

Smith, S. . Wilkins W. 

Smith, Abel -Williams O. 

Spiers, • Wynne, sir W. W. 

Siiuilcy, lord * Wynne, C. W. 

Srutlarnoec, U, P, Wrotiteley, H. 

Tarleton,gen. Vernon, G. 6. V. 

I'avistock, lord 

lIOU«E OF LORDS. 

Friday, February 28. 

Orders in Council.! The order o; 
the day upon which their lordships were 
summontul, having been read. 

The Marquis of Fdinsdoivne said he rose 
in pursuance of his notice to call the atten- 
tion of their lordships to the Orders in 
Council, and to the system of policy 
which had resulted from those Orders so 
injurious to the nianulacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the country, and to 
the welfare of the state. Had his only 
motives been to contradict statements 
made by noble lords, on the other side, 
of beneficial effects produced by these 
Orders, he should have delayed bis mo- 
tion until petitions (as , they undoubtedly 
would) had flowed in (>014 all the manu- 
facturing districts of the country, proving 
in the strongest terms the injurious con- 
.sequcnces of thosC Orders. He, however, 
did not wish to wait for these petitions, 
but rather to call then lori.ihips’ aiteniion 
to the subject now, in ()ie liope that they 
wouhrsee the necessity of most seriously 
considering the state of our commerce* 
and manufactures under the operation of 
those Orders, while yet they could pro- 
ceed with deliberate dignity, and ere tbe 
subject was forced on their attention in 
a way less congenial to their wishes, by 
the loud complaints and addresses of tbe 
unfortunate victims of such a system of 
measures. It was, perhaps, a vain hope, 
that any thing* he could say would have 
the effect of inducing an abandonment of 
that perniciou.s system of policy involved* 
in the operation of the Orders in Council. 
Yet he trusted their lordships W'ould not 
refuse to t.ike into consideration a subject 
(VOL. XXL) 
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involving so many points of the utmost 
importance to the country. Previous to 
entering upon the discussipn, it would be 
of importance to slate what the Orders in 
Counc^ were, to which he referred, and 
first it would be worth while to observe, 
that with respect to the blockade in May, 

, 1806 (from the Elbe to Brest), it was in« 
tended to be a real blockade, and a force 
was ordered for (iiat purpose, but that waa 
now at an end, being merged in the 
Orders in Council. With respect also to 
the Order in Council, in January, 1807, 
prohibiting the trade from enemy’s port 
to enemy’s port, she object of it was now 
at an end, in consequence of the annexa- 
tion of Hamburgh and Holland to France. 
The Orders in *Counci1, therefore, to 
which it was his object to call the atten« 
tion of their lordships, were those issued 
in November, 1807, prohibiting the trade 
to France, and the countries dependent 
upon her, at the same time, insisting on 
American vessels coming first to our ports, 
and paying a tax there; and also the 
order of April, 1809, partly revoking the 
former Orders, by opening the trade vvitR 
the nofth of Europe. It was his inten- 
tion to consider tiiese Orders, first with, 
respect to their operation on the enemy, 
whose power and resources they w eie i n^ 
tended materially to injure, if norSTto- 
gether to crush and destroy ; secondly, 
their operation on th^neutral, whose rights 
and advantages they were not designed 
directly to interfere with ; thirdly, their 
effect on the commerce and internal re-* 
sources of the country which they were 
intended to foster ; and fourthly, their 
effect on the maritime policy of the 
country, which ministers had loudly pro* 
claimed their resolution to adhere to with 
even more strictness than at any former 
period. With respect to the ternf mari- 
time policy, he would first observe, that 
f he conceded the mariiiine rigHts as ma« 
ritime rights, that it never had been, nor , 
could be considered good policy to insist 
on the extreme of maritime right. On 
the contrary it had ever been held the 
soundest policy to relax those maritime 
ights upon occasions, and under circum- 
stances, where the interests of the country 
atled for it. Upon the cflect of these 
Orders upon the enemy and the neutral it 
would not necessary for him to say 
much. Qairifaf first branch he should 
ouch butjsftonly, because he conceived 
t to be incumbent on those who had re- 
commended the measure, and boasted of 
(3 X) 
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its efficacy in thii respect, to shew that It 
had really made a strong impressiorr on 
the political situation of the enemy : on 
the second branch he would touch but 
shortly, because, in the present s^ate of 
the negociations with America, to go into 
that subject at any length might possibly 
be attended with inconvenience. As to 
the effect upon the enemy, it was for those 
whq promulgated these Orders, and still 
contimied to uplioid them, to say what 
effect had been produced by them upon 
the political situation of the enemy. He 
was entitled to ask of those noble lords 
m what point the political situation of 
the enemy had been deteriorated by the 
f^eratioii of these Orders, in what in- 
stances bis efforts had be£n diminished by 
their effect. Ministers themselves, in- 
deed, not longer tbaii eighteen months 
after issuing the original Orders by which 
the continent was to be coerced, appeared 
to be satisfied that they operated injuri- 
ously, by iheir partly revoking them, and 
by the Order of April 1 809, opening the 
trade with the north of Europe. And it 
ought to be stedfastly kept in view, that 
the largest portion of wliat now reniained 
of our commerce was actually carried on 
with the north of Europe. Thus it was 
see|Uhat in the quarter where the Orders 
in Council did not operate, there was the 
greatest portion of our commerce, whilst 
in every other quarter our commerce was 
languishing and fast decaying. With 
respect to the operation of these Orders 
upon the neutral, he would ask where was 
the justice or the policy of prohibiting 
the trade of America with France under 
the circumstances in which these Orders 
were carried into effect ? Whilst a vessel 
from Kiiiphausen or any other little de- 
pendent state, was allowed to carry on 
a trade ‘ with the enemy, an American 
vessel, in precisely the same situation, was 
captured oy our cruizers. Could it be 
considered for a moment as consistent with 
any idea of justice, that our cruizers were 
to say to a Kniphausen vessel going to a 
French port, you may go in and continue 
to carry on your trade ; but to an Ame- 
rican, engaged in precisely the same 
trade, you must not enter a French port, 
and wc must capture you for attempting 
it ? Was it the object of those who pro- 
Qittigated and supported these Orders, for 
the sake of putting an end to the trade 
between America and France, which did 
not at the time of issuing the Orders, 
amount to more than 500,000^, to destroy 
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the trade between America and this 
country, which took off our manufactures 
to the amount of 12,000,000/.? Was it a 
matter of triumph to those who had issued 
these Orders, that they had forced Ame- 
rica to iurndts attention from agriculture 
to manufacturing industry, and thereby to 
•lessen more and more every day the pros- 
pect of advantage to our manufactures 
from a renewal of the intercourse? Yet 
such had been Kie fact, and the Americans 
were making a rapid progress in the ma- 
*nufactory of cotton and woollen articles, 
the very staples of our own maqui'actures. 
No less than ? 00,000 bales of colVm were 
imported in the last year into the easterd 
states of America, and they had made a 
large exportation of cotto.i twist to the 
Bailie ; of the coarser articles of woollen 
they had also manufactured considerable 
quantities, and their manufactoricb pro- 
mised a sufficient supply of articles of 
clothing. If, at the time of the re- 
volution in America, any one could have 
foreseen that the who(e commerce of con- 
tiiieotal Europe would have fallen under 
the iron grasp and dominion of France, 
they would have looked to the establish- 
ment of an independent state on the 
other side of the Atlantic, independent 
of French dominion, and out of the 
reach of her power, to become the 
carrier of our commerce, and by the 
profits arising from that, increasing our 
manufactures by the increased con- 
sumption of our increasing population ; 
they would have looked to such an event 
as the greatest boon that could have been 
given to us. — Yet such an event had oc- 
curred, as if providentially. This inde- 
pendent state existed on'the other side of 
the Atlantic, and would have carried our 
commerce, anb ’ taken our manufactures, 
every year ; their |Tofits, from that carr}^- 
ing trade, enabling them to purchase a 
still larger quantity of our manufactures, 
thereby’increasing our own internal pros- 
perit}^ and this great and inestimable ad- 
vantage had been destroyed by the Orders 
in Council ! The effect, therefore, of these 
Orders upon the neutral, and the injurious 
consequences upon this head to ourselves, 
were too apparent. What operation they 
had had in distressing the enemy, he 
was yet to learn. He did 'not ask what 
had been their effect in the prices or con- 
sumption of the coffee-houses at Paris, or 
on the medicines in the French hospitals, 
though these circumstauces had been 
gravely urged in their support ; but what 
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effect they had had upon the political ii« 
tuation of the enemy, during^ upwards of 
four years in which they had been tried ? 
Was it the object of the Orders to prevent 
the colonial produce of the enemy from 
reaching his ports? Where was now to 
be found the colonial produce of^the ene- 
my, or where were his colonies froiq 
whence that produce could come*? Our 
ovvn warehouses, un fortunate iy^ were 
bursting* with colonial produce, which 
could not find a market ; and thus, instead 
distressing the enemy, we were dis- 
tressing ourselves. The effect of the Or- 
ders upon our exports was apparent, from 
Ithe papers on the.t^fble. — He aware 

of the difficulty of estimating our exports, 
because the vailue given to them here was 
to be comp^ed with their value in the 
currency of the countries to which they 
were sent. With respect also to the ofH- 
cial value, that was frequently a nominal 
value, given by those exporting on enter- 
ing the goods, before they knew what the 
real value would bd. The investigation of 
the first point would lead him into a dis- 
cussion of too great a length to be allowed 
upon this question on an incidental part of 
it, and therefore he would not dwell upon 
it. It appeared, hcAvever, from the re- 
turns, that our exports of British and co- 
lonial produce, which in I §08 were 
43,t)00,000/. were in 1 809 30,000,000/. in 
1810 35,000,000/. and in the three quar- 
ters ending the lOlh of October, 1811, 
(the account to the 5th of January, 181 Si, 
not being yet inadg up) they were 
only 22,000,000/. Combining these ex- 
porte with the export of foreign produce, 
it appeared that the defalcation in our 
commerce amohnted to no less than 
10,000,000/. 6uch were the eilects of 
the Orders in Council, •^^ponthe ma- 
nufactures of the coaintry their opera- 
was Tn the highest degree distressing, 
jHe was aware that it would not 
proper, and that it was a very 'delicate 
subject, to go into a detail upon this 
point; but the general distress of our 
manufacturers was undoubted, and the 
increased number of bankruptcies fully 
proved the wretched state of our trdde 
and manufactures. One of the greatest 
evils to which these Orders had given rise, 
bad been the system of licences. Nothing, 
at the same time, could more clearly prove 
that those who issued these Orders found 
they could not be maintained, than their 
departing from them in the manner they 
had done, by granting licences to carry 
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on that very trade which their own Orders 
prohibited. Licences had increased to a 
most unparalleled extent, and with them a 
system of immorality, of fraud and perjury, 
whicji pervaded the whole trade of the coun- 
try ; and to which it was impossible tor 
their lordshfps to shut their eyes. Under 
this system of licences the greatest abuses 
prevailed. He did not mean to charge 
the noble lord at the head of the Boajd of 
Trade, or any person at the board, witli 
abuse in the discharge of his duties, bot 
the abusc.was inseparable from the extent 
of the system. He was aware that the 
power of granting commercial licences 
must be vested in government to a certain 
extent; but here a system had sprung up 
under* which tin? number of licences Itad 
increased from 4,000 to 16,000. From 
such an extensive system, abuse was in- 
separable. An instance had recently oc- 
curred, and he was authorised to state nt, 
where a merchant would have given 
15,000/. for two licences for the importa- 
tion of brandy. It turned ont that the li- 
cences were so filled up by the inistake^of 
a clerk. He did not mean to impute any 
blami^ to the noble lord at the head of the 
board, because it was quite impossible that 
that noble lord could look to the contents 
of 16,000 licences, but surely the jy^tem 
j itself was wrong, when, by the mere mis- 
take of a clerk, a difference could he 
made to a merchvit of 15,000/. Such 
a power, which in its very nature was so 
liable to be abused, ought not to be en- 
trusted to any government. It was a sys- 
tem besides, which led to an habitual dis- 
regard of morality and honour in the con- 
cerns of trade. It had been well observed 
by the learned judge who presided in the 
high court of Admiralty, that the whole 
system of the commerce of the country, 
was one of simulation and dissimulation, 
ai>d that our commerce crept along the 
shores of the enemy in darkne*ss and si- 
lence, waiting for an opportunity of car-, 
rying the simulative means by which it 
was endeavoured to be supported into ef- 
fecti Most injurious was the effect which 
this conduct towards neutrals bad upon 
our prize courts, whose decisions had 
once been so highly respected all over the 
civilized world. An eminent and rising 
civilian (Dr. Phillimore) had said in a late 
publication, that it was now as much the 
habit of our prize courts to restore erieiny^s 
property, as it was before to condemn -it ; 
and, that it was as much a matter of course 
to confiscate neutral property, as it waa 
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before to restore it. Such was the picture 
of our prize courts under the present sys- 
tem : such the eiiect of the Orders in Coun- 
cil on the neutral ! Not merely was this 
system of licenced commerce carped on 
by means of simulated papers and CTcry 
species of dissimulation, but'it led to pri- 
vate violations of morality and honour of 
the most alarming description. He knew 
an .instance in which a omerchant« made 
false entries in his books with respect to a 
cargo on board a vessel under licence ; 
and this fraud, which formeVly would have 
been the ruin of him and his connection, 
was treated by the Icarne^ judge who pre- 
sided in the high Court of Admiralty as an 
instance of sub-simulation, forming a part 
of the system of simulation by which the 
whole commerce of the country was main- 
tained. What a contrast was here to the 
old English method of carrying on trade ! 
Such were the effects to which this bane- 
ful system led ; not the least evil attendant 
upon which was the preference given to 
the merchants of^London over those of the 
outporu/ The merchants at the outports 
were unable to follow the continual varia- 
tions of the Board of Trade like those of 
London ; and this was another proof of the 
badness of the system,— To whom, how- 
evej> were these licfences frequently grant- 
ed ? To foreigners, with foreign vessels, 
manned by foreign crews, to import the 
produce of the enerny. Whal then were 
we doing by this system ? Contributing to 
the profit of the enemy, to the building of 
vessels for him, and to furnish seamen for 
him, to enable him at some future period 
to invade this country. Was it then the 
muweof the policy of mniisters to destroy 
the trade of America and benefit that of 
the enemy ? Were we, instead of annihi- 
lating the navy of .the enemy, to furnish 
him with seamen to man it ? What was 
thus the efiect of those Orders, but destroy- 
ing the trade of America and alienating 
her disposition, although it was pretended 
that these Orders were to benefit the neu- 
tral, whilst they benefited, the trade and 
aided the resources of the enemy, which 
it was pretended they would destroy and 
annihilate.^ Let the ministers pause long 
before they forced America to war. Was 
it any ground for triumph that a war would 
distress America ? Undoubtedly it would, 
but should we not in the sequel be deeply 
distressed by the consequences of such a 
waf? Suppose that by unexpected suc- 
•cesses we should sweep the American com- 
juerce from the surface of the ocean. 
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would not their 140,000 seamen man a 
predatory force of 2 millions of shipping 
tonnage against the commerce of this 
country ? He trusted that means would yet 
be sought to avert the interminable evil of 
a war with America, alibough he admitted 
that if the great interests of the country 
were at stake, war could not be avoided. 
Had we, however, allowed their carrying 
trade, instead of attempting to^^destroy it 
by the Ordersin Council, the profits of it 
would have been brought back to the pa. 
rent stock, increasing and benefiting Qur 
manufactures and resources;, and' the har- 
mony bet\ve4<n the two countries would 
have led* to the most beneficial results. 
He would not now contend that we had 
gone too far in our demands to America in 
asking her to require freedom for her trade 
in the ports of France, but he w^uld say, 
that the best chance for the restoration of 
amity with that country, so highly to be 
desired, was the repeal of the Oiders in 
Council. That the rej)eal of those Orders 
was now in every poivit of view called for, 
he trusted was rendered abundantly evi- 
dent; every plea on which they had been 
founded w^as proved, after an experience 
of upwards of four years, to be erroneous. 
It had been stated that their object was to 
press upon the enemy, and to destroy his 
trade and resources; whereas it had been 
proved that they had benefited the enemy 
and added to his navigation. Instead of 
conciliating the neutral, they had exaspe- 
•rated and irritated her. — Instead of hene- 
filing our conimtu-ce, manufactures, and 
resources, they«ihad diminished our .com- 
merce, distressed our manufactures, and 
lessened our resources ; and, instead of 
upholding our maritime superiority, they 
had added to the navigatioirof foreigners. 
National prid^ Und national honour might 
be urged, but how were national pride 
and national honour, by the system of st- 
imulation, of fraud, and dissimulation, 
under which our commerce was carried 
on, tfi be upheld.' Our maritime supe- 
riority, it was shewn, was not only not 
suppoited by these Orders, but they were 
proved to be operating directly contrary 
to* the principles on which it must rest for 
support. His lordship then adverted to 
the account on the table, shewing the 
number of licences granted to British and 
foreign ships, by which it appeared that 
*1116 number granted to foreign vessels had 
increased from *2,000 to 6,000, and ob- 
served, that this clearly proved the bane- 
ful efiects of the Orders in Councih in 
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operating against our own navigation, and 
maritime soperiorily. The noble marquis 
earnestly recommended the resumption of 
our ancient policy, and concluded by 
moving, ** For the appointment of a Se- 
lect Committee to take into consideration 
the present state dt' the Commer^-e and 
Manufactures of the country, particularly 
with reference to the eflects of the Cfrders 
in Council and the Licence Trade." 

Earl regretted ^hat the noble 

marquis should have thought it neces.sary, 
iii.the latter, part of his speech, 'to touch 
on our rdl^tiqps with America. It was not 
his inteiation to follow the noble marquis 
over that portion of* his subject, Ihr it was 
obvious that the discussion was unsuited to 
the time, that the subject could be cleared 
only by going into the whole statement id* 
our transactions with America, and that 
this could not be done with propriety 
while the hope, little as it was, of concilia- 
tion remained. He had asked of the noble 
marquis, when he declared his intention of 
moving for the repeal of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, whetlier he was prepared to move for 
the repeal of all or one ; and if one, which 
was that one. The noble niarcpiis was 
not prepared at the time with any answer ; 
but at this he did nof I’eel peculiarly sur- 
prised. It was true, that if, on any other 
occasion, any noble lord were to ]-ise, stig- 
matise a law as unlit to remain on the books, 
and declare his determination to move for 
its erasure, he should be a little surprised, 
that such noble lord was not prepared to 
say against what partiuular law he felt so 
muc;|i indignation. But *111 the present 
case there was much dilierence. The 
words Orders in Council had absolutely 
become a mere cant ; they were used in 
general without a di^t^iuct idea ; they were 
involved in a confusion frdtfi which he was 
not surprised that eve*i the noble marquis 
had not been able to escape. (Hear.) He 
really meant this with all respect for that 
noble marquis, whose speech shewed his 
abilities ; and whose temperance, mpdera- 
tion, and decency of language on a subject 
where youth, passion, and peculiar situa- 
tion made temperance so uncommon and 
so praise- worthy, deserved a higher tribute 
than it was in his ability to give. He was 
at a loss, however, to know precisely which 
were the Orders that the noble lord was 
desirous to have repealed. The noble 
marquis had declared at length, that th*e 
Orders of f 807 were not the object of his 
animadversion, as a ground might have at 
the time existed for them, but that the na- 
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turc of those OrdeVs was now changed with 
the situation of things ; for Holland, which 
was then separate, was now united to 
France. It was not easy to understand 
this rqgsoning : but the answer seemed 
plain. The principle of the Orders of 
1807 was precisely thaA of tho^e which 
were to be reprobated tikis night. They 
absolutely went to proscribe commerce 
with every port that was under French 
influence. The Orders of tvS07 were not 
of that preposterous nature which had 
been so liberally ascribed to them. They 
proceeded upon the authorized principle of 
not suffering tl^ neutral to enjoy that 
trade to an enemy’s ports in war, which 
that enemy would not allow him in time of 
peace. * But in those cases where the neu- 
tral was allowed to visit a port in peace, 
provision was made by those Orders for his 
enjoying success in war. Were this Order 
not to be repealed, not a step w'ould the 
country advance towards conciliation with 
America. The United States demanded 
the repeal of tliat Order of January, J807, 
just as loudly as of those which fiollow^d 
in November. The blockade under that 
Order* was complained of by America in 
common with the other points. Without 
that repeal, the commerce of this country 
niu.st remain under the sy stem of Andean 
exclusion, and to the disabilities of the 
Nonimportation act. However, it w^as a 
matter of serious coii^^ideration in what state 
the trade of Great Britain and of Ireland 
would he placed, were both the Orders to 
be repealed. As to the licence system, 
to carry on any trade with an enemy^s 
port, his Majesty’s licence was necessary. 
Of course, if our trade w'ith the enemy in- 
creased, the number of licences must in- 
crease. If the whole coast of Europe had 
been put into the situation of an enemy's 
coast, the whole trade with the continent 
must be a licence trade carried on through 
the neutral tritder. It had been said, that 
those licences grew with the growth of the- 
Orders in Council ; but if this had been 
the case, the great bulk of the licences 
would have been for ports under blockade. 
The fact was the direct contrary : the few 
ports not under blockade were those for 
which the great majority of applications 
had been made. He would ask therefore 
how the Orders in Council could be said to 
have produced the increased number of 
those licences ? Repeal the Orders in 
Council to-morrow, and the licenses would 
be scarcely diminished. As to the injury 
with which this system threatened our na- 
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vigation, it was plain that if we traded 
with the enemy, our trade must be carried 
on with Yorei^ri ships, and in a great mea- 
sure with foreign seamen ; our own would 
be captured. Where the commerce went 
direct to a hostile port, there must be a 
diminution of British ships und sailors; 
but this was a consequence which was. not 
to be avoided, except by relinquishing the 
trade. He differed from t^e noble iparquis 
in 'his idea, that no adequate or satisfac- 
tory accounts were to be collected from 
the generality of coinnierlcial, documents 
laid before parliament. The accounts 
presented that day affug'ded much satis- 
factory illustration. To' the gerteral di- 
inioution of our trade, the best answer 
would be a return which he held in his 
hand. This return, reckoning every voy- 
age as a new ship and crew, gave us as 
the number of seamen that left our ports 
in 18Qd, at a time the North was open, 
the total of 183,476. But in 1810, when 
we were excluded from Denmark, and the 
ports of the Bskltic were chiefly under 
what called the continental system, 
the number of seamen was 210, 6o0, an in- 
crease of more than 27,000, in the'face of 
the continental system, and even of the 
Orders in Council. The noble marquis 
bad djlated on the importance of employ- 
ing*^ meri can ships in the carrying trade 
to the Baltic, and seemed to think, that 
the licences were glinted to other car- 
riers in preference. But, in fact, many of 
those licences were given to Americans, 
though against them, the suspicion in a 
foreign port was unfortunately almost as 
strong as the hostility was against our own 
ships. In consequence of this suspicion, 
merchants preferred other foreign ships to 
American, as being more fitted for their 
purposes. Was the noble marquis pre- 
pared lb say that we should refuse all li- 
cences to foreign trade, or that if we were 
not permitted to carry it on in American 
ships, we should refuse to carry it on at all } 
On this point, however, the present admi- 
nistration had the less c|;kance of going 
astray, as they fortunately had the sanation 
of that which went before them. The 
present goPvernment could not be charged 
with an original partiality for the fo- 
reign merchant, when the liberal system 
was remembered which extended itself 
so widely to all dejioininations.«-«-01den- 
burghers, Hamburghers, Knyphauseners, 
wd the whole tribe of neutrals. ( Lord 
Dathurst then read a licence granted 
by the late adminiatration for carrying on 
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the neutral trade.] The ships that sailed 
under those licences were the property of 
foreigners, and, like the later ones on which 
the noble marquis had enlarged so much, 
manned by Dutchmen, equally with any 
others withjn the grasp of France. 

The immortality ef the licence trade 
was ahother topic which bad been much 
insisted on ; arid great indignation bad 
been expressed at some of the t^ms which 
were to be fonad in all liOeiicesj^ especially 
that part of them which secured to a vessel 
the privilege of going to such and such 
ports, notwithstanding all do,<suments ac- 
companying,, her, which n/ight Jtesiify a 
contrary destination.,. These expressions^ 
it had been stated, were the source of all 
those frauds, of all thatsy^emof deliberate 
delusion which was now extensively 
practised in our mercantile concerns. We 
allowed British merchants to avail them- 
selves of false clearances, and the right of 
pretending to go to a port whither it was 
not their intention to go. These charges 
might be briefly answered. When tiie 
Berlin and Milan decrees were issued, an 
alarm seized the merchants, applications 
on the subject were made to tliu Board of 
Trade, and it was^determined by the board, 
taking into coiiside^-atioii the state of the 
commerce of the country and the appre- 
hensions then entertained that the decrees 
Would be rigidly followed up, to allow 
foreign produce to be protected, provided 
it was finally to find its way into an £ng- 
Jish pprt. For this protection it was 
formerly necesssp-y that the property 
should be neutral or British ; but by an 
Order in Council issued on the subject, 
foreign property was allowed the privilege* 
The board also looked to the embarrassment 
of our export trade^ in consequence of 
the French ddi^ees; and here, too, deter- 
mined, that whatex/er was British property 
might be secure, no matter what Sind of 
'papers the vessel carried. But by whom 
was th» done ? By whom was this alarm- 
ing inlet to immorality opened ? By the 
late ^administration. If the noble lords 
opposite wished to know the autbors of 
this guilty system, — if the noble baron 
(Grenville), who had been at the head of 
the Treasury,— if the noble earl (Grey), 
who had been Secretary for Foreign Affair^, 
— if the noble marquis, the mover of the 
present question, who had been Chancel lot 
bf the Exchequer, desired particularly to 
know the inventor of the system, he be* 
lieved he could have the honour of giving 
them the intelligence. And yvben was 
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it adopted ? When the continental aystem 
waa not yet enforced in the Norths nor in 
SSpain : the ministry of the day, in their 
alarm, had originated the individual mea- 
sure which they now thought so degrading 
and dangerous to the morals of«the nation. 
Was it extraordinary^, that under increased 
difficulties, the* present jministry should 
have recourse to the same means ^ The 
system tippn which they acted was to re- 
duce France to this extremity, either that 
she should injure heiaelf by a rigid ad- 
lier,ence io ^er decrees, or benefit us by 
any relamtiop in the course she had 
marked ^ut for her commofcial policy. 
Tfie evils of the Nou-Intercourse 5\ct had 
been charged with equal justice on the 
Orders in Council of November, 1807, or 
rather of I80[t: but what was the Ian-* 
guage of those Orders? France by her 
decrees had resolved to abolish all trade 
with England. England said in return, 
that France should then have no trade but 
with England. The object in those Orders 
was distinctly to force France to feel the 
injury of her own policy by the ruin of her 
manuf.ictures and trade, compelling her 
by this means to relax her ordinances, and 
putting ourselves in a position to benefit 
by t!ie relaxation. What inconsistency 
was there then in granting licences for 
the trade with France : We had. gained, 
in consequence, all that we should have 
lost, but for those Orders in Council, and 
we had gained all that France would have 
gained but for them. 'Fhe effect ol' those 
Orders was to impoverish their manufac- 
tures,^ to restrain their commerce, to de- 
press their resources, to diminish their re- 
venue. (Hear, hear, from the marquis 
of Lansdownc!) \es, to diminish their 
revenue, and fiotwith^standing some acci- 
dental augmentations of ihcit^ revenue, the 
ultimate effect had heon considerably to 
diminisli it. 'I'hc truth of this statement 
might be ascertained by inspecting ac- 
counts that were accessible. The noble 
marquis spoke as if France had beep no 
sufferer : but it was certain that she had 
suffered, and largely suffered. On this 
subject lie would quote from an authority 
not likely to exaggerate the evils of French 
finance. From the statements in the 
Moniteur, it appeared that the customs, 
which previously to the Orders of 1809 
were seventy millions of livres, fell in tba< 
year to sixteen. In IS 10, they amounted 
to 20, fronl the peculiar circumstances of 
the seizures and Captures in the Baltic, 
which, when brought into France, paid 
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heavy duties, and thus incidentally swelled 
the customs of the year. The cotton ma- 
nufactures in France were in the lowest 
state : we had cut off the chief transit of 
the matj^rial ; and they could not now get. 
any except from Turkey, a coarse and rude 
material. Let the Orders of 1809 be re- 
4 >ealed, and they might have cotton from 
America in any quantity they pleased. 
Let the Orders in Council of 1809 be re- 
pealed, the ports of France would be at 
once opened to the whole trade of America, 
'those ports > from which every article Uf 
British produce was excluded. France 
was dependant upon America for raw ma- 
terials, which she was now forced to re- 
ceive circuitously by this country or by 
Turkey,'* but whicK she could receive di- 
rect if this Ord'er in Council was repealed, 
while w'e should lose part of that trade we 
were now carrying on. If the Order in 
Council of 1807 was to be repealed, and 
it must be repealed to conciliate America, 
France would then be permitted to carry 
on a trade with every part of the world. 
With regard to those Orders in Council, 
however, the noble lord said, that every 
one must acknowledge they had failed. 
And how did be prove it ? He took a 
paper, lying on their tabic, and from that 
he proved, that in the last three quai^ers 
there had been a deficiency, inferred that 
there would ,of course be the same de- 
ficiency in the next quarter, and then told 
us that all these deficiencies were to be at- 
tributed to the Orders in Council. One 
thing was certain, the Orders in Council 
were not a matter of yesterday; they had 
been for several years at work ; and in the 
last three years, the average excess of the 
trade above that of any preceding year 
was eight millions ; a sum, according to 
the treatise of a noble lord (Lauderdale) 
greater than all the trade of Flanders and 
(iermany in time of peace. It should he 
remembered also, that when in 1810 the 
state of the country was considered in that 
House, the noble marquis affirmed, that 
our whole prosperity was to be attributed 
to the Order in Council of 1807, which 
he considered as a virtual repeal of that 
of 1805, and now he had told us that all 
our distresses, all our commercial embar- 
rassments, were to be ascribed to the same 
Orders in Council. But the trade to the 
Baltic was said to be prosperous, because 
the Orders were notapplied to thattrade. It 
,was true that by the Orders of 1 809, the trade* 
to that quarter was considerably opened ; 
but it was erroneous to say, that the Ordef^ 
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<UJ not in a certain degree extend to that 
us well as otliers. In fact, the Orders did 
prohibit the trade from Denmark, from 
Germany, from Italy, from all countries 
where the British flag was not allowed. 
'But was it to be>a principle, that* if you 
could not entirely restrain the trade of 
an enemy, you were to take off all re- 
traint; or that, if you could only relieve 
yourself in part, you were not to relieve 
yourself at all? But the system of licences 
came under the heavier charge of intro- 
ducing a spirit of inimdrality into the 
trading part of the nation.— Were they 
to put restraints on ti|te freedom of British 
commerce, tor the simple'purpose of giving 
the trade of Europe to the Americans ? 
Or, if they were, what was to * be the 
saving r Instead of increasing this spirit 
of perjury, the eflect of the licence system 
w^as precisely the reverse. Was it the 
iiitcntioii of those who opposed that mea- 
sure, that we should abandon the whole 
trade of the continent? This they surely 
could not meaiitf But it had been said, 
why rjiot employ America ? What ! A 
trade whicii was described as not fit for 
a British merchant to be concerned* in, to 
be transferred to a neutrhl, as if that neu- 
tral were only in its proper vocation when 
earring it on ! This was the inference 
that might be drawn; but the whole mat- 
ter simply amounted to the question, whe- 
ther the trade shouli} be allowed, or whe- 
ther it should be wholly abolished. If 
we refused to grant a licence to a British 
subject, he would carry it on under the 
cover of an alien, and, in fact, therefore, 
we only permitted him to do that openly, 
M^hich he would sureiy'do clandestinely, 
and necessarily with aggravated circum- 
stances of fraud and dissimulation : we 
only allowed him to do that legally, which 
he would be under the necessity of doing 
illegally, adding perjury to deception, 
and multiplying every species of trick 
and artifice to escape detection. It was 
formerly asserted by the opponents of the 
Orders, that we must lose whole export 
that went to America. It was replied, 
that America did not import the entire 
for her own consumption; and that when 
she ceased to carry, we might send di- 
rect. The case turned out so. In the 
year 1805, the exports were, perhaps, 
higheal; and the goods supplied to North 
A^oailllt were afterwards re-shipped by 
them for South America. If, therefore, 
we were prevented from transmitting them 
by that circuitous route, we had it in our 
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power, in case of a Non-Intercourse act 
being passed, to send them direct to South 
America ourselves. Although it might 
be urged that the markets of that vast 
continent had been glutted, yet by com- 
paring the exports of the three last years 
with the exports of Hie three years pre- 
ceding, it would be found that there were 
ten millions in faVour of the former ; and 
the exports to Cahada had been nearly 
doubled during the latter period; (In es- 
timating these increases he took the offi- 
cial value as being the fixed one; not 
the real value, which was constalatly fluc- 
tuating.) Hf^ begged the House /o recol- 
lect, thav between (tie 1st of March, I80y, 
and the 1st of May, 1810, with the inter- 
ruption of only two months, the embargo 
ki the ports of the United, States was in 
force ; andyet, in that space, the trade of the 
country was carried on with greater success 
than at any other that could be pointed 
out. In the succeeding year, the embargo 
was removed ; and it was then that the 
greatest commercial lembarrassment was 
experienced. For this distress, of which 
so much use had been made, two causes 
might be assigned, totally distinct from 
the operation of the Orders in Council. 
— •]. The disappoimment experienced in 
the Baltic trade, during the year 1610» 
when immense shipments were improvi- 
dently made, in consequence of great 
success during the year preceding. In 
1809 it happened that the trade with the 
northern powers was very profitable ; 
but few had adopted the continental sys- 
tem, and by those few it was too neglw 
gently enforced to offer much impediment 
to trade. Our merchants in IS 10 embark- 
ed largely in llie traflic. Unfortunately, the 
convoy was stopped in Win^go Sound by 
contrary wmcK^intil Ihe middle of June; 
the French in ih(^ mean time seized on 
Stralsund, and enforced the conTl’nental 
^system in the chief Baltic ports. The 
trade, amounting by that time to above 
six hundred vessels, though fully warned 
of the change of affairs, ventured into the 
Baltic, and was for the greater part seized 
and condemned in the ports where it had 
gone for a market. The value of this 
convoy could not have been much less 
than eight or nine millions, which would 
have escaped but for the circumstance 
of the wind. The second cause of the 
Embarrassment, was the immense specula- 
tions sent to South America, the markets 
of which had been so much overstocked, 
that the shippers in England were disap- 
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pointed of their remittances^ and thereby 
many most opulent merchants were roin* 
ed. Althoughi however^ this last cause 
had created a severe blow, he was happy 
10 say that its effects were but temporal^ : 
the trade in South America was fast re- 
viving— *rfmittances long withheld were 
now pouring in*— and the effect wfas the 
revival of many of our rnanufactures* In 
consequence of the judicious issue of Ex- 
chequer jB^ls in the spriivg of 1811 for 
the support of commercial credit, mano- 
facturerj in the country were enabled to 
heep go^s* on hand, which they most 
olherwisg have sold at a grfat loss, and 
tfi retain workmen wjii£h they coiild other- 
wise have had no means of paying. Al- 
though it had been predicted that those 
very bills wcyild be fatal to the country* 
the benefits arising from this politic mea 
sure were now fully experienced and 
acknowledged ; and the manufacturers 
were now disposing of their stock to con- 
siderable advantage. Such being the 
favourable prospecU which had opened 
upon us after the gloomy clouds of dis- 
appointment had been dispelled, he could 
nut concede to the proposition submitted to 
the House. The noble carl concluded bis 
speech by regretting* the time which he 
had been obliged to occupy, and depre- 
cating any thing like putting .his own 
powers in competition with the abilities 
of the noble marquis whom be had thought 
it his duty to answer. 

Lord Holland sak\, that he did net mean* 
to follow the noble carl jnto the long de- 
tails which he had so cleanly and perspi- 
cuously explained to their lordships, and 
for which he had no occasion whatever 
to make any apology to the House, If he 
were even disposed. to enter into those 
details, he should be pr^il^ntcd by the 
want of that accurate •official knowledge 
upon such subjects, which the noble ear), 
from the situation which he held, must in*f 
a very eminent degree possess. ^Vhilst, 
however, he declined expatiating upoji the 
numerous points embraced in the speech 
of the noble carl, he felt it would be doing 
an acceptable thing to their lordships to 
bring back their attention to the actual 
motion under consideration, for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, namely, to in- 
quire into the •state of the trade of the 
4 ^ountry, with reference to the Orders in 
Council, and to the system of Licences* 
which had grown out of them. The argu- 
ments used by tffo noble earl, in opposition 
to this motion, appeared to him to be found- 
( VOL. XXL ) 
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ed in fallacy and involved in contradic* 
lions. The noble earl had thought proper to 
state, that when his noble friend and rela- 
tive near him had given notice of thh 
motioi^ he did not know to which of the 
Orders in Council it applied'; but when 
their lordships considered the obscurity 
and complexity of the whole system, 
which consisted of not less than twenty- 
four Qrders in Council, they most fee) wn- 
sible of the propriety of instituting an in- 
quiry into the whole subject. His noble 
friend, in an aSdress, which displayed bis 
usual eloquence and ability, had called 
upon the Hoiise^ enter into an examine 
tion of the grounds of the wibolC' system ; 
he had cautiously, judiciously, temperate- 
I}’, and wiselv chsmissed from the discus- 
sion, every consideration of a personal 
nature — every view of the subject which 
might have the effect of giving his motiah 
the appearance of establi*«hing any con- 
trast between the measures of this admi- 
nistration and the preceding. He was in- 
duced to adopt this course, not because he 
was prepared to shrink from the epmpan- 
son, but because the trade of the country 
had blenf reduced to a situation which 
called for the il^quiry which his noble 
friend proposed. This condition of our 
trade, in his opinion, had been prqi^uced 
by the Orders in Council solely ; no mat- 
ter by what administration they had been 
issued; and as the^ object of his noble 
friend was to remedy the evil that existed, 
he did not*feel it necessary to examine 
minutely which of the Orders in Council 
had particularly produced the mischief. 
Upon the case made out, their lordships 
were bound to inquire. The noble earl 
had stated, that on this occasion he should 
not think it right lo go into any inquiry 
respecting the state of our relations with 
America. He had fortunately, perhaps 
not strictly kept his promise, for althoSgh 
undoubtedly while important negociations 
were pending with that power, it would . 
not be advisable to enter very mihutely 
into a (liscQssioB of the circumstances m 
that*negociation ; yet surely, though such 
a particular consideration of the questioa 
might not be expedient, it was impossible 
to discuss a subject which might have the 
effect of embroiling this country with the 
united stales of America, without touching 
upon some of the circumstances of their 
existing relations. The noble earl h^ 
contended, that the Order of the 7th of 
January, 1 807, was as much complained 
of by the Americans as any of the other 
(:i Y) 
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Orders in Council, and enquired vvhether 
his nohle friend wished that Order to be 
reipcaled. His wish was, to inquire into 
the efiect of that Order in Council as well 
as of the others, and the bent of his mind 
tvas, that it ought to be repealed; but 
whether it aflectei) the tradet.of this coun- 
try or not, would be ascertained in the 
event' of the' adoption of th^ motion of his 
noble friend to' appoint a^committee to in- 
quire Into its operation. If it were found 
injurious, whether affecting the morality 
or the. ipt^fests of trade,let it bp rescinded. 
" ftut/^' said the poble earl, *• it is rather 
singular ilial that, Order which involves 
principle of all the others, should have 
been obtained by the administration with 
which the noble mover was cona^cted.’' 
Why did we see this constant attempt to 
resolve matters affecting the existence of 
the country into questions of personal re- 
sponsibility ? At the time when that order 
bad been issued, it had been the subject of 
motions in that House, and of protests, 
strong protests against its inefficacy, en- 
tered upon their lordships* Journals, and 
signed'^ bv members of their lordships* 
House. The truth was, that the Order of 
11S07 was a vigorous mdhsure, and would 
havP been followed up with vigour ; but 
that it^involved the principle of llie subse- 
quent Orders in Council, was disproved 
by the fact, that Mr. Perceval had moved 
in jmother place for the paper, objecting 
to it that it was only a common war mea- 
sure, and was not founded, ^ it ought to 
be, upon a system of retaliation. — lie en- 
tered into these topics with pain and re- 
luctance, but as the noble earl had thought 
proper to introduce them, he felt it impos- 
sible to pass them over without observa- 
tion. It was degrading to their lordships 
—it was disgusting to the public at large 
—it was disgraceful to the legislature, that 
ineissures which affected the best interests of 
the country should be discussed, not upon 
ihpir^qWn grounds or merits, but as ques- 
tion! pjt^ Consistency or inconsistency on 
the part of this or of that^ administration. 
The noble earl had likewise argued, that 
Ills noble friends, in resortingjto that Order 
of January 1 807, bad not foreseen the con- 
sequences that would foliow from its ope- 
ration. That might be. The dreadful 
effects which his noble friend had display- 
fd wyK so much force, might have been 
hVcwl^d bythat Qrder in Council — and 
^ ■ were, he yvas cpnffdent that bis 
with whom It' had originated, would 
first to recqmmcpd and support its ^ 
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repeal- If they had foreseen any detriment 
that would result from it,»mucb (ess if they 
could have imagined that a war between 
Great Britain and the United States (or 
rather a condition of amicable hostility,, a 
state betwepo peace and war, but wor^e 
than actual aggression,} would have be^n 
rodueed by it, motives of policy would 
^ ave‘ induced them not to have recom- 
mended it then, and the samp motives 
would actuate,^tmm to support ftS;abrQga- 
tion now. (Hear, hear!) The state. of 
the commercial community y^s) at;,the 
period at which the Order of ,^a07 >as 
issued, a stat^ of alarm, and apprehension, 
and it was not to he supposed that thobft 
who were consulted and who advised that 
measure could at once sqe all the coii^C" 
quences it might possibly lead to. |t 
would have been impossible for the 
authors of the measure to have issued that 
Order in Council, if the}^ bad foreseen 
that it would have involved ail the effects 
which had since been produced by the 
Orders in Council. ,* Still, however, the 
noble earl contended that the Americans 
viewed this Onler as a matter directly af- 
fecting their rights. That might be very 
true, but it was not possible tiiat they 
could feel cqu,dly with respect to the Or- 
der in Council of 1807 and to the Orders 
of 180(1. The Americans were a wise 
people, and this country might take a les- 
son of snund policy and prudence from 
them. Tin y vm>iiUI be satisfied to remon- 
strate upon a mere question of right, 
w'hicli did not immediately or materially 
affect their interests, and be verily be- 
lieved they would still be satisfied with a 
bare remonstrance against this Order,, if 
the other Orders in Council were to be 
repealed. That people knew how wisely 
to regulate tluiiY concerns and interests ; 
they would rather submit to an inoffensive 
infringement of a bare right, thtni drive 
a national difference to extremity.— As to 
the immorality of the trade by Licences, 
he would freely confess that he was not 
prepared to go the length of the opinions 
which had been held in other places upon 
that subject: yet, whilst be would admit 
that it might be expedient, by licenccs ia 
certain cases, to obviate the effects of a 
sudden unexpected pressure upon, com* 
merce, he could not approve of the extent 
to which the system of licences had beejt 
*c^ried. Was there not a most material 
difference between the gr^nt of licences in 
particular cases, such as^ had alluded to, 
and the attempt to force the whole tra^o 
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of the country into a channel, in whicli» to 
use the words of a learned judge, it most 
be carried on by ** simulation and dissi- 
mulation.’^ But/^ said the noble earl, 
if the English merchants were not to 
darty on this trade, the Americans would,” 
as if the Americans had no honour, and 
were prepared* for any jm morality m the 
pursint of commercial profit. In discuss- 
ing the rjilue of the trade with America, 
the nobl^ earl had stated that much the 
greater partofthe exports from this country 
to the United States was not for consump- 
tion in that Country, but for transmission 
by a ciriiuitous route to Fraiice.— [No f to 
iSooth America, obsenred earl If.ithurst.] 
— ^Well, that would notalter the argument, 
aft the greater ^art was to be carried by 
this circoitoua route to some place exter- 
nal to the United States ; and as the sup- 
ply of South America had now devolved 
upon this country, the noble earl argued 
that we had lost nothing by the operation 
of the Orders in Council, or by the state 
of our relations with America, which was 
the Consequence of them. The fact was — 
as had been incautiously admitted — that 
the South American exports had been be- 
fore sent by a circuitous route through the 
United States, and oifght not to be sepa- 
rated. — Next the noble earl renewed his 
recriminations, and asserted th?Jt during 
lord Grenville’s administration, in parti- 
cular instances, licences were granted 
even to French vessels, thus giving trade 
to an enemy, rather than coniining it to a* 
neutral. Such assertions were completely 
ridiculous, because they were not denied, 
and were known to ail the world ; but was 
that to be compared with a trade which 
existed only by "licences, and those in 
every instance bestowed upon the enemy ? 
When he recollected the ifl^ner in which 
the Orders in Uouncil,* suggested by the 
presenf^overnment, were supported, both 
in doors and out of doors, what unwearied * 
pains were taken to make them popular, 
what false impressions were producqp by 
ministers addressing themselves to the 
worst passions of men ; by telling them 
that the people of America were pusillani- 
mous ana degraded, and that they would 
hear any insults, and any outrages, he 
could not help expressing his surprise that 
the same persons who then, in so glaring a 
manner, shewed their jealousy of the 
trade of America, should, as it were, be 
dead to every impression of the same kind 
as applied to the trade of France, and 
ahohld be ready to throw that commerce 


they refused to the United States, i<tO 
the hands of the eneimy. When the 
former administration granted, perhaps, 
fifty or sixty licences, Where the present 
issue ilftecn or sixteen thousand, or to^ 
any step which was deemed advisable 
for the salvation of*the West Indies, 
what volumes upon volumes of papers 
were moved for by the opposition, what 
anxiety was expressed, what pamphlets 
after pamphlets were Written to awake the 
slumbering at{entioh of the country to the 
threatened destruction of the British ship** 
ping, by placing it in the hands of a neii* 
tra). But now |t had been trahsjTerred al- 
most in toio to France, or the countries de- 
pendent on her, the warning voice was si- 
lent, aS if un^ler some magical influence 
possessed by the noble lords opposite.— 
The principle advanced by his noble 
friend, was the true and wise and politic 
basis of the conduct that should be pursued 
by this country, namely, that all the trade 
which could not be carried on by English 
shipping, should be put*into the hands of 
the Americans. To that priricipler not an 
argument had been applied in his spedeb 
by the noble ea|:l.— With respect to the 
system of licences, he must say that he 
entertained strong doubts of its legality. 
He was aware that licences were%at all 
times legally w^ithinthe prerogatives of the 
crown to grant ; but when the intention 
of licences was to do away the effect of 
the Orders in Council, they appeared to 
him to stand on quite different grounds. 
What was the operation of the licences as 
granted at present, but to counteract the 
Orders in Council, which were resorted to 
for the interest of the state, and which were 
only to be justified by the necessity of the 
case ? He was convinced that the learned 
judge of the Admiralty Court woqld look 
upon Orders of Blockade as instruments 
null and void, if their object wps not to 
annoy the enemy, but to procure for this 
country the exclusive monopoly of thq, * 
commerce of the world. The Thafne4 
judge had ofteffi and solemnly declared 
himself to that effect. How, then, could' 
the system of licences be considered legal, 
if the efiect of it was to procure for this 
country a monopoly of trade r — He should 
not enter further into this question at pre- 
sent i but supposing that upon a principle 
of retaliation we should be justified ill 
adopting measures to destroy the trade 
the enemy, that would give us no right Mti 
dole out, to distribute, and even to sell 
parts and parcels Of that trade to other na- 
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tioas. The power of granimg licences be- 
longed to the crown, but not eo intuUu, not 
that it might be employed for such a pur- 
pose. No man could maintain that the 
system of licences might not K'ad tg gross 
and enormous abuses. He did not mean 
to charge the Board of Tradfe, or its offi- 
cers, widt any mal-practices, for if be did, 
as was usual on any attack, the whole tni- 
ni^terial bench would rise to insist tbst the 
individual objected to, was llie most honest 
man that ever exiited. Thf management 
of the system might ho impartial in the 
intention, as no doubt it was, but it was 
impossible that it could \be impartial in 
the practical execution of it. To be im- 
partial, it would be necessary to .persuade 
all tJiose upon whom it was to operate, that 
it was so. It was not enough to say that 
the noble earl would not sully or contami- 
nate his lingers by the grant of any li- 
cences from iavour or partiality. The in- 
fluence, however, of feelings must ope- 
rate insensibly and unconsciously in many 
instances. It wa'& not always easy to de- 
<;i(Je how far the possession of a vote, or of 
interest in a particulsir borough, corpora- 
tion, or district, might affect the decision 
in the grant of a licence. Upon every 
ground, therefore, it was clear, that the 
system was liable to enormous abuses, and 
ibis was a strong reason for going into the 
enquiry, which was the more necessary, 
in order that their lordships might take 
care that the practice did not trench upon 
the constitutional power of the crown to 
grant licences.—- I'he real ground of the 
motion of his noble friend, was the situa- 
tion of the trade of this country, of which 
the noble earl, indeed, had given a hivour- 
able picture ; but this he must say, with 
respect to such representation:) as their 
lordships had heard upon this subject, that 
be never knew any administration, or any 
set of mmi in office, who did not contrive 
so to produce comparative accounts of ex- 
ports and imports as to make the balance 
favourable. It was not from that compa- 
rison, but from the state Ajf the country, 
that they were to form their judgment of 
the trade of the country. If the statement 
of the noble earl were really correct, why 
bad he not sent it to Nottingham to allay 
the ferments of the distressed manufactu- 
ring to tranquillize the disturbed dis- 
tricts of that populous and suffering coun- 
Why had he not sent it to Liverpool, 
where tlie annihilation of commerce had 
added so largely to the numbers of the 
^laopers, and driven so many of its indus- 
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trious inhabitants, hitherto supported by 
the produce of their own labour, to seek 
relief from their respective parishes? Why 
bad he not sent it to Sheffield ? Why, in 
shoVt, had not the noble lord circulated this 
evidence of naiional prosperity throughout 
all the^ manufacturing* districts, to prove 
j.to the suffering working classes, that how- 
ever they might be affected, their i^ouri- 
try was flourishing, and their ^distresses 
must be tcinpe^rary and not real? Wby 
did he not get it inserted at the tail of 
the London Gazette, to prove to th^ bank-* 
rupts in the city, that they weA not, in 
fact, bankrupts, but men aboutidiiig iti 
wealth ?L.Witli res^pect to that extensive 
and endless question concerning the re- 
peal of the Berlin and Milan Deciees, it 
was not his intention, on tiiut occasion, to 
go into any examination of the ciicnro- 
stances, in order to ascertain whether 
they were repealed or not. He was per- 
fectly ready to admit that there w'as no 
official evidence of the repeal which would 
authorize a court ‘of< Admiralty to pass 
a judgment founded upon such repeal ; 
but in the concerns between states, the 
same precision was never to be looked for 
which was required in courts of law. It 
was beneath the gravity of statesmen, and 
unworthy of the dignity of nations, to re- 
gulate their conduct according to the nice 
distinctions of logic, and for a liberal and 
enlightened system of policy to substitute 
a rigid adherence to all the rules and 
principles of the doctrine of dialectics. 
The true way in, which to consider all 
questions between sovereign states was, to 
examine whether the situation of things 
was really snch as to be material either in 
its beneficial or injurious effects to one or 
both. The governrgent of France was 
perfectly versed in this doctrine, and al- 
ways prepared tObUct upon it. Buona- 
parte had well calculated all the grounds 
*upon which he had to expect the conse- 
quence that had resulted, and had taken 
his treasures so as best to promote the in- 
terests of h<s empire. It might easily be 
supposed that an intelligent minister in 
France would be able to form a very ac- 
curate and just estimate of the character 
of the people of England, and of the peo- 
ple of America, as well as oi' the people of 
France. No doubt could be eiitertarned^ 
that this estimate would not, perhaps, ba 
very favourable either to the Americans 
or the English ; but there were promi- 
nent features in the characters of both 
which could not fail to be correctly seized 
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and dexterousljr taken advantage of in 
regulating the policy of the French go* 
vernment towards the two nations. It 
was most likely that in forming an esti* 
mate of the character of the English^ adch 
a minister would consider tiuem a high* 
minded, independent people, but be would 
also regard them as proud, haugfitjr, su- 
percilious, and overbearing, though pos- 
sessing, in an eminent degree, a spirit of 
national pride and national honour, and 
every other characteristic of a great na- 
tion. Forming his calculation, therefore, 
upon a ^op*le possessing such a character, 
such a nynister would conrlitdu> that they 
^ould not be satisfietf with a vittual re- 
peal of the obnoxious decrees, that they 
would make a point of their formal repeal, 
and glory evcp in compelling that repeak 
Of the American people, on the other 
hand, he would conclude, that they were 
a cunning, craving, selfish race, that they 
would not insist upon the actual renuncia- 
tion of the decrees, but would be satisfied 
with a declaration *10 that effect; and 
that so long as in operation the decrees 
did not touch their pockets, in principle 
they would not care whether they were 
formally revoked, or nominally only. 
The contrast between these two characters, 
that would readily suggest itself to the 
mind of an intelligent French ^minister, 
would as infallibly point out to him the 
nominal repeal of the decrees as an effec- 
tual way to* conciliate America, the best 
mode of rendering the English nation in-* 
credulous, and consequently as the cer- 
tain ^urse to excite differences between 
Great Britain and America, the final re- 
sult of which would be, to throw Ameri- 
ca into the arms of France. With regard 
to the state "of the, public mind in the 
United States, he had <ftfly to observe 
that there were genesaliy two parties in 
every ^ate, differing materially as to their 
views of policy, and the measures that, in* 
their minds, would best promote *the in- 
terest of the state, though neither jcould 
be suspected of any wish or design to be- 
tray the interests of its country. In the 
United States, one party was disposed to 
an alliance with Great Britain, and ano- 
ther was eager to draw closer the bonds of 
union and amity with France; By the 
}H)licy which *had been adopted by this 
country, the whole power or the state in 
America had been thrown into the hand! 
of thme, who, by habit, partmlity, and in- 
clination, were well disposed towards 
France. If for no othhr gtouiid than that 
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'.it would inevitably lead to peace with 
America, he would be an advocale for the 
repeal of the Orders in Council. For as 
to the horrible idea of going to war with 
that country, he could not for one mq,* 
ment entertain it, or suppose that their 
lordships wmild consent to continue the 
Orders in Council, if they should be prov- 
ed to lead to that unfortunate consequeflee. 
-—While he was on this topic, he should 
take the opportunity to state, that if there 
was any one goint on which he had the 
honour to agree with the noble lords oppo- 
site (an honour he could scarcely call it) 
that point was tlje maintenance of the war 
in the peninsula. He besought their 
lordships, and particularly the noble lords 
opposite, thetefofe, not to put to hazard 
the cause in the peninsula for any trum- 
pery objects of nominal rights. A war 
with America, if that should unfortu- 
nately take place, would infallibly be tHe 
ruin of that cause, because it would effec- 
tually destroy the sinews and resources of 
the war in the peninstfla. He begged 
their lordships to consider whaUeffecta 
war with North America might have upon 
South * America. He believed that it. was 
in politics, as in war, the wisest course to 
sacrifice all subordinate objects to the at* 
tainment of one great purpose. Nothing 
'could be so strong a proof of weakness 
and a pusillanimous spirit, as to fritttr 
away the powers of ihe state in the prose- 
cution of minor objects, and thereby to 
render the attainment of great national 
ends more difficult and precarious. Upon 
all these grounds, therefore, he conjured 
the House to accede to the present mo- 
tion, that the Western world might see 
that England exhibited a temper, the 
continuance of which would assuredly lead 
to the prosperity of both. 

The Earl of IVestmsrelmd allowed that 
it was the interest ofXyreat Britain to 
avoid a war with Atnerica, and maintained 
that she had uniformly acted with the* 
utmost forbearatice towards that country. 
The quarrel, such as it was, had originated 
with the late ministry ; and his Majesty^a 
present ministers* were not answerable for 
any evils resulting from the commercial 
system. The noble earl took a summary 
view of the proceedings of the late ad- 
ministration on this subject, and expressed 
a hope that if any noble lord thought that 
these measures needed defence, he would 
call on some noble lord on the other sidu 
of the House far such a defence. His lord- 
ship then 63tpaditod on the flourishing 
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state of the ex|>or(s and imports. He earl, which of the Orders he wished Wot 
contended, that in a commercial point of to see repealed--it was the Order m 
view it would be most injurious to repeal Council of the 7th January, 1807. The 
the Orders in Council, under which he noble carl appeared to consider the Order 
maintained that the trade of the country of January, 1807, as the only subject of 
bad risen more than one fourth above what complaint, as if thO Orders in Council of 


it was ill that year when the great finan- 
cial ministers opposite were complimented 
ori*the extent of our commerce. Not- 
wkjisianding all that had„been said^ about 
petitions against the Oiders in Council, be 
had never been able to see one of them, 
although he had taken a 'great deal of 
trouble upon the subject. As to the pe- 
tition- from Huib it stat^ distress gene* 
rail}' ; it was not a petition against the 
Orders m Council, but against those mea«> 
surcs which were adopted as a relaxation 
of those Orders. It appeared to him that 
the repeal of those Orders would be the 
destruction instead of the salvation of our 
commerce. Independent of commercial 
considerations, he thought that they ought 
to be maintained on the ground of our na 
lional rights, and v>ur national honour. 

Lord.i/oi/mid explained, that those who 
supported the motion objected both to the 
Orders in Council and the mode in 'which 
they were relaxed ; so that whether the 
Petition from Hull was against the Orders 
or thevn effects, was of no consequence. 

The Earl of Westmoreland in explanation 
insisted that it was very material. 

The Earl of Laud^dale observed, that 
the noble earl (Bathurst) had begun in a 
manner peculiarly hard towards his noble 
friend the muver of the present question, 
for his not being able to state the precise 
Order in Council which he wished to have 
withdrawn. The nature' of the Orders in 
Council was certainly a subject of no small 
embarrassment, and nothing could be a 
stronger argument against their continu- 
ance than that such men as his noble friend 
could not accurately discover their ten- 
dency. But really such was the uncer- 
tainty with respect to them, that the most 
experienced traders knew not how to con- 
duct their trade. Whether they were to 
attend to a notification, to Orders in Coun- 
cil, or to instructions tfi this or that 
officer, became a matter of infinite per- 
plexity to them, and of very serious study. 
The continual changes, however, to which 
they were subject, gave the merchants of 
Loiwbn, who were on the spot from which 
thiey issued, a gieat advantage over the 
merchants of the outports. The noble 
earl a-ked which of the Orders he wished 
to see lepealed. He would tell the noble 


1809 were only founded on the same {prin- 
ciple, and were part of the same system. 
The heble lords seemed to think they had 
a triumph in this sort of argument ; for, as 
the Order of th« 7th of January,*! 807, ori- 
ginated with his noble friend (ford Gren- 
ville,) and those who sat near hi)ai, they 
supposed that they were bound at^all times 
and under al^^jcircumstances^ to ^here to 
them. *But what* right had the noble 
lords to maintain that opinion ? Were they, 
who were changing theia own Orders in 
Council every month, justified in presum- 
ing that his noble friend would not have 
abandoned or changed his Order in 
Council of the 7th January, 1807, if he 
had seen any evil resulting from the con- 
tinuance of It ? From his knowledge of his 
noble friends, he was convinced, that they 
would have altered that Order in Council 
if circumstances had required such al- 
teration.— -In neither of the speeches of 
the noble earls opposite, was there a sin- 
gle sentence addressed to the proposition 
that there be a committee appointed. The 
prosperity of the commerce of the country 
had been talked of. Prosperity ! It was a 
prosperity accompanied by numberless 
phenomena. It was accompanied by an 
unprecedented list of bankrupts. It was 
accompanied by an unprecedented dis- 
tress among the manufacturers. It was ac« 
companied by an unprecedented change in 
the wages of the lower orders. Into these 
phenomena, attendant 'on tne alleged 
prosperity of commerce, it was fitting, in 
Ilia opinion, tkkt a committee should en- 
quire. Had the noble earl read the Me- 
morial from the merchants of Hull,^tating 
fvith truth the great increase of foreign 
shipping, and the increasing nursery for 
foreign seamen produced by the present 
.system ? If he had, he was astonished that 
the noble earl could reject the motion of 
his noble friend. With respect to the re* 
turfis on the table, of exports and imports, 
they were in no wise to be depended upon. 
Circumstances of a peculiar, and indeed 
of a contradictory, nature, bad Conspired 
to swell them. In the exports, for instance, 
aM goods exported withooiduty, might be 
intered to any amount. Thus^«an export 
of only 501 in value, might be entered fts 
worth 5,0001 Added to thi4» commercial 
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^cpujiation bad proceeded to such an ox 
that it was a well known fact^ that 
g(H>ds to a considerable amount had been 
.exported from this country, particularly to 
Heligoland, at whiqh place no market 
being found for them, they lyere .actually 
returned— (thus fnuitless swelling the list 
of exports and. imports,') and sold by auc* 
Uon for half the original price <auwhich 
tliey had been purchased from the manu- 
facturers.* This was far from that legiti- 
mate, pro^erity of commerce which re- 
sulted from actual consumption. A pros* 
sperpu^jcofomerce was that where the 
wants and ifksires of the pjirchaser kept 
pace \\it% the sales of ihe exportur. There 
wa^ not a feature in tne commerce of 1809, 
which did not«bespeak an unfavourable 
state ; and qo country had ever expe- 
rienced commercial distress without ex- 
hibiting the phenomena which bad been 
witnessed in this country. He did not 
doubt, but that we should see another year 
of similar prosperity. He thought, that 
aAcr some stagnation in our trade, it would 
be likely, that some other scheme might 
send forth a new set of adventurers and 
speculators, and there might be another 
year of great export, which .some would 
mistake for commercial prosperity. What 
was tlic professed oitject of the Orders in 
Council, but to make Buonapart6 feel the 
consequences of his own acts? The noble 
lotd iiad said that France had been deeply 
injured by being deprived of the customs 
on colonial produce. But had no^wc suf« 
fered in the bame degree, Ihough in a dif- 
ferent mode ? In his opinion, the loss suf- 
fered by the state of trade, produced by 
this new order of things, was infinitely 
greater on sjur ptirf than on that of the 
enemy. Wh*:ii he saw, however, that 
there had been a falling otf#f twelve mil- 
lions and a half in th^ customs in three 
years, 4Dd combined with this considera- 
tion the encreasing number of bankrupt-*; 
cies, and a knowledge of the excess of our ' 
exports above the real demands of our fo- 
reign trade, he saw not only sufficient hut 
abundant evidence for going into the com- 
mittee proposed by his noble friend. 

The Earl of Bme could not bring hihi* 
self to consider this question merely in a 
commercial point of view, but should con- 
sider the repeal of the Orders in Council 
at the present moment, as an abandonment 
of all the principles on which the country 
had acted ip the assertion of her maritime 
rights. He should also consider it a part 
of that system ef humiliation which ap- 
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.peared to him to be recommended to the 
country by the noble lords on the other 
side. At one time they called on the 
countrj^ to prostrate itself at the feet of the 
Catholic convention; at another time to 
give 8p the Orders in Gouncib at the 
requisition of America; and at another 
time to withdraw their armies from the 
peninsula, and leave it to the power of 
France. Now, pn account of the losses of 
a fevv merchants and manufacturers* we 
were called upon to revoke our decrees, 
while the (lecfees of France remained in 
full force. Every one must regret that 
our merchants and manafactarers had suf- 
fered losses, but*losses of this nature were 
inseparable from a state of war; and he 
believod nobody* would say that an ho- 
nourable pekee was in our power. 
True it was that our merchants sulfored 
under the circumstances of the times; but 
though excluded in a great measure from 
the continent of Europe, still three pans 
of the world were open to their commerce; 
It w'as impossible to deny that the trade of 
the country had sustained some depression ; 
but as reasonably might it bo expected to 
fight a battle without having any men 
slain, as to carry on a war without occa- 
sioning some injury to commerce. I'o 
destroy our commerce appealed tc^be the 
fixed determination of Buonaparte, and as 
fixed ought to be our determination tp 
counteract him. Bqpnapart^ had declared 
to his maritime towns, that England must 
be humbled at any expence. To accede 
to the motion of the noble lord would ia- 
deed be going a great way towards bum- 
bling her. To accede to the motion of 
the noble lord would be still more to de- 
press the manufactures of Great Britain, 
and to give to the mariufac Lures of France, 
by the repeal o.f the British Orders in 
Council, that stimulus which the exchange 
of colonial produce (through the me- 
dium of America) for the *n)auufac- 
tures of France must inevitably occasion. . 
Were government lo repeal the Orders in 
Council, all thg advantages would be on 
the side of France, and she would cease 
to sustain those privations under which 
she at present laboured. Every kind of 
colonial produce would be poured into 
France by the Americans, who would 
obtain every colonial article from Cuba 
and other Spanish settlements. The same 
American ships that brought West India 
produce, would export the manufactures 
of France, which might triumph over 
ours iu Ute markets of America ; and thus 
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France would gain every advantage, both 
In her revenue and industry, while uo re- 
lief would be extended to our commerce. 
On these grounds, he should o|^ose the 
motion, as it seemed to imply that the 
Orders in Council ought to be revoked. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, he had listened 
with the greatest pleasure to the able and 
argumentative speech of the noble mar* 
quis, who brought this qu/islion befqrc the 
House ; but it had failed to produce con- 
viction in his mind of the propriety of an 
enquiry at the present moment He de- 
clared, that a full share of the responsibi- 
lity of issuing the Order in Council of 
January 1807, belonged to himself. He 
had been strenuous, as some of his noble 
friends near him knew. In recomn^nding 
the adoption of that measure. He consi- 
dered it as founded on that principle laid 
down in the rule commonly called the 
rale of 1756, which prohibited to a neu- 
tral the advantages of any trade in time of 
war, which by the law of nations he was 
not entitled to innime of peace. His ob- 
jection to the subsequent Order was, that 
it carried the principle of blockade to too 
great an extent, and imposed upbn the 
neutral as the price of a continental trade, 
the necessity of paying a previous tribute 
to our^lves. He had another and a seri- 
ous objection also to urge against it, on 
the ground that it continued to sanction 
that pernicious indulgence of suflering 
the neutral to be the carrier of the ene- 
my's colonial trade. Their lordships had 
seen that Mr. Erskine had made a merit 
of this indulgence, in his representations 
to the American government. He was 
happy to say that, by the Order of April, 
1809, part of these objections had been 
removed. That Order limited the block- 
ade to the coasts of France, Holland, and 
the nortliern parts of Italy. In his opi- 
nion the system of bleck.'ide would pro- 
ceed much more successfully were the 
system of trade licences abandoned. 
There were great abases in that latter 
system. Undoubtedly ittwas expedient 
to obtain articles of the first necessity, 
such as grain and naval stores ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, the licence system was 
injurious, and in no way more so than in 
the oftence which it gave to morals. Be- 
sldeSi . it was adverse to, and completely 
ineoitsbtent with, the principles on which 
Orders were founded, namely, to in- 
flict privation on the enemy. — There was 
one Consideration which had great weight 
in inducing him to vote against the propo- 
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sition of the noble lord. He would 
assert the general doctrine that there 
should be no parliamentary iiiteiTeretice 
while a negociation was pending with 
another power; but under the circum- 
stances of the pending negociations with 
America, he was decidkdJy hostile to any 
[ parliaiAeniary interference. To accede 
to th(f vnotion of Ibe noble Joid, would be 
to recommend to the crown to repeal 
those Orders m Council which* were the 
actual subject of the disputes between the 
* two countries. He, for one, would not be 
a party, under the existing oircui^tances, 
to the trans^r of that discretiqji which 
ought to“ belong to* ll^e executive goveruff 
ment, to either of the other branches of 
the legislature. No one* attached more 
importance than be did t;; the mainte- 
nance of a good understanding between 
Great Britain and America; but he should 
deeply regret if parliament were rashly to 
recommend those coni cssions to America 
which the executive government had, for 
such a length of time, thought it wise to 
resist. For all these reasons he should 
dissent from the motion. 

The IMarquis of Ttan^downe shortly re- 
plied. it was not his inteniion to (.onsunie 
the time of the Hoiise in observing on all 
that had fallen from noble lords on the 
other side. For he really thought all they 
had said had been already satisfactorily 
answered. The noble viscount liad ob- 
jected to his motion for going into a com- 
oiillee, because as the noble viscouiU con- 
ceived it, licences, did not necessarily be- 
long to or fornu a part of the Orders in 
Council. This might he so in point of 
form ; but when, to oppose this he shewed 
that, in point of fact, 'the two systems 
%vere incorporated in, one, j^ad he not a 
right to ask cfr’*the noble viscount to go 
with him into a committee on that sub- 
ject ? By what, he wished to know^ could 
the fact be more eflectually proved ordis* 
proved than by going into that committee ? 
It haij been said, that by entertaining a 
subject of this kind, the House would give 
encouragement to that discontent which 
WAS supposed to prevail out of that House. 
Of the force of such an argument he was 
not aware. Were not noble lords sen- 
sible that the more obstinately they shut 
their doors against complahits, the more 
would discontent prevail } Were they to 
hold out, that to the discontented they 
would never listen, and that *it was only 
when people had nothing to complain of 
that that House would hear them ? He, 
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for one, did not comprehend such rea- 
soning. It was only, as he understood it, 
in proportion to the seriousness of the 
complaint that' the interposition of their 
lordships could be rendered necessary. 

Earl FitvtviUiam adverted to ihe petition 
lately presented to ^lie Prince Regent by 
the manufacturers of SJjetiield, praying 
the repeal of the Orders in Council.' He 
could starts from his own knowledge, that 
the manufacturers of thal^ part of the 
country were suffering under the severest 
distressQi^, to which they saw no period. 
Their lorUships, he believed, would soon 
see on th^ir table numerous petitions to a 
sunilar eftect to th^t* presented* to the 
Prince Regent ; and he would implore 
them at least io«give those people the sa- 
tisfaction of enquiring into the causes 
their sufferings, which were almost be- 
yond endurance. It was the opinion of 
the petitioners, that the Orders in Council 
were the causes of their distress ; and let 
them not, from a refusal of enquiry, have 
any ground to say, «that their suflerings 
were inflicted, not by the enemy, hut by 
the hands of their own government. lie 
could assure their lordships that the dis- 
tresses of the manufacturing •districts of 
Yorkshire, and particularly the clothing 
districtsS, were extreme. VHiat had hap- 
pened in Nottingham was but too well 
known, and it ought not to excite surprise 
if similar disturbances were to take place 
in Yorkshire. 

Lord Grenville did not rise to .add aJ 
single word to the argqpients which had 
been so ably urged in support of the mo- 
tion,* but merely to say, that whatever 
might be the decision of their lordships 
upon the ptesemf question, he was per- 
suaded that wfien the petitions which his 
noble friend stated to be'ifl preparation 
were laid on their tablq, not a man would 
be fouri^T to oppose a deliberate inquiry 
into the nature and effect of those mea- 
sures in which the evils so justly com- 
plained of by the petitioiieis, were by 
them alleged to originate. Whatever 
might have been said, he could scarcely 
think it possible that the full consideration 
of this subject would be then opposed (m 
the grounds of the prosperous state of the 
manufactures of the country. 

The House then divided — 

For the motion 34* 

Proxies 37 — 71 • 

Agjynst it OG 

Proxies 69 — 135 

Majority G4< 

(VOL. XXL) 


List of the Minority. 
PRESENT 34. 


Dukes. 

Glocestc^r 

Devonshire 

Mauquiss^s. 

,Lati«tdowtie 

Staiford 

EiilLS. . 

Suffolk* 

Essex 

Jersey • 

Ovford • 

Bi'istol 

(’ow|»er • 

Fitzwiiliam 
llardwicke 
Hillsborough (Down- 
shire) • 

Grosvenor 
f 'aniarvon 
Fortesciic 


Cbarleiiioiit 

Kosstyii 

Grey 

• Lords, 

Say and Side 
St John 

Clihon (Darnley) 

Duilon (>1. Douglas) 

King 

liulkeley 

Holland 

Byron 

Grenville 

Dunda.s 

Hiiteliinsori 

Erskine 

Alisa (Cassilis) 

Ponsonby 

Bishop of Kildare 


PROXIES 37. 

Dukes. Viscounts. 


St. Albans 

IJeocford 

Somerset 

Duncan 

Bedford 

Lords .* • 

Gral’toi^ 

Ashburton 

Marquisses. 

Auckland 

Bute 

Diicie 

Buckingham 

Carrington 

Eauls. 

Glastonbury % 

Taiikerville 

Meudip 

Stanhope 

Braybrooke 

Dououghmore 

Spencer, (Blandford) 

Waldegrave 

* Li! ford 

Breadalbane 

Sund ridge (Argyll) 

Thaiiet 

Ponsonby (Besboro’} 

Guildford 

Foley 

Speneer 

Cawdor 

Carysfort 

Somers 

Jlchester 

Yarborough 

Carlisle 

Crewe 

Derby 

Gwvdir 

Paired off. — Earl of Lauderdale, with two 

Proxies, viz. Earl 
Anson. 

*of Albemarle and discount 

Present 

- - - - 


Proxies - - - - . 37 
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HOIJSK^OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 28. 

Repeal ok the Legislative Union 

WITH JllELAND.] Mv. Ilutc/unSOn TOSti Silkd 

said : Sir, the motion for the repeal of the 
Legislative Union stands for next Tuesday, 
and upon tliat day it was my fixed deter- 
ininaLion to have brought it before the 
House; but it lias been strongly repre- 
sented to me from difierent quarters, that 
in consequence of , the Assizes now com^ 
(3 Z) 
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ing on in Ireland^ a considerable majority 
of the persons representing her interests 
here must then be necessarily absent; un- 
der such circumstances, it would not be 
doing justice to the question to press its 
discussion now. I regret^ exceedingly 
that any delay should occur,' and my great 
reluctance to postpone it yields only to 
the imperious necessity arising out of the 
cirVumstauce I have mentioned, Md to 
that alone, because as to the expediency 
of the motion itself my opinion remains 
unaltered and unqualified. *I therefore 
postpone my notice from Tuesday next to 
Tuesday the 28th of Apnl. 

HOUSE OF LORDSf 
Monday, March 2. 

Drury Lane Theatre Bill. Lord 
Holland moved the second reading of the 
brury Lane Theatre Bill. 

The Duke of Norfolk thought, that some 
farther delay ought to be allowed, that the 
nature and object of the Bill might be 
more fully investigated. Well regulated 
theatres, he had no doubt, were , highly 
proper in all large cities, and contributed, 
not only to the entertainment of the peo- 
ple, but also to the improvement of their 
morafi. He had no objection, therefore, 
to the measure merely as a Bill for build- 
ing a theatre ; but there were some points 
in the Bill that dest^ved mature conside- 
ration. It might be expedient, in the pro- 
gress of it through the House, to turn their 
attention to the state of the metropolis, 
with regard to its theatres in general, and 
to consider the foundation and tendency 
of the monopoly. He should, therefore, 
propose the postponement of the second 
reading till to-morrow se’nnight. 

Lord Holland stated, that the object of 
the present Bill merely was to extend the 
time and enlarge the powers for carrying 
the design of the former Bill into enect. 
This was its principle, and he saw no reason 
for the delay proposed by his noble friend. 
It was of great ifnportan£^ to those con- 
cerned, that if the Bill was to pass Sit all, 
it should pass speedily. If long delays 
were allowed, the Bill might be ^ot rid of 
by a side-wind. If his noble friend ob- 
jected to any of the details of the Bill, the 
committee was the proper place in which 
to ^ate them. When the Bill should be 
amended in the committee, some time 
might be permitted to elapse between the 
■commitment and the third reading. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that the oiten- 
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sible intent of the Bill certainly was Htf 
carry into effect the provisions of the foi*-* 
mer Bill ; but he rather thought it would 
be. found, that the enactment went beyond 
that ; and as the second reading had been 
generally Understood to be the proper 
stage in which id discuss the principle of 
any measure, he^should persist in his mo- 
tion for delay. 

The question was put, but no division 
took place. The Bill was then read a 
second time, and a motion made for com- 
mitting it to-morrow. / 

The Duke of Norfolk opposed* this also, 
and coi^tendcd thaf. the committcl at least 
ought to be fixed for a more distant day. 
There was no good reason for hurrying the 
Bill in this manner thrdngh the House. 
The session was not so far 'advanced that 
the loss of the Bill could be seriously 
dreaded merely from a delay of a few days. 

Lord Erskine opposed the delay, and 
lord Redesdale supported it, observing that 
there were certainly some provisions in it 
that required considdration. ARer a few 
words from the Lord Chancellor, stating 
that he had approved the second reading 
now, because the amendments, if any 
were requii'ecl, might be made in the com- 
mittee, it was agreed that the Bill should 
be committed on Thursday. 

Lord . Erskine moved for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, to inquire into the 
best means of ventilating the place, in 
which their lordships sat, and adverted to 
the uncomfortable feeling which must be 
excited, and which he himself had expe- 
rienced from the vast number of , small 
holes in the floor. One might catch cold 
even in a post-chaise jn summer, if the 
chaise were full of small holes. He was 
the more alive to this subject, from the 
experience helhad had in the courts where 
he had long practised. ^ 

Lord Grenville had no objection to the 
committee merely for the purpose of en- 
quiry, but at the same time said, that the 
plan, recommended by Mr. Davy had not 
as yet had its fair trial. The House had 
undoubtedly been rendered more comfort- 
able since that plan had been adopted. 

The Lord Chancellor had the greatest re- 
spect for Mr. Davy ; but if any of their 
lordships would come on Wednesday, and 
sit with him to hear a Sedteh cause, with 
500 holes under that table, all the philoso- 
hers in the world could hardly persuade 
im that his situation was of u very com- 
fortable nature. 

Lord Mulgrave had oftea suffered se- 
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yer^ly from oppressive heat in the House; 
and of the two extremes^ he should cer- 
tainly prefer cold to heat. 

The Lord Chancellor requested the no- 
ble lordj who was a very good law^’er/to 
come and hear the Scotch causey and then 
he would probably hlter fbis opinion. 

The motion was agree4 to. 

Frame ^ork Bill.] On the order of 
the day for the committal of this Bill, 

Earl Grosvenor rose to move, that the 
order be discharged. After what had 
already ^ssej^ ; after the eyes of the no- 
ble Secretary of State had been a little 
opened, he had expected him to have 
himself moved the discharge of the order. 
The Bill proposed to punish with death 
those who entered a house, whether with 
force or not, and damaged a piece of lace, 
or stocking frame. The measure, how- 
ever, was said to be necessary ; but their 
lordships might depend upon it, that this 
law would only make the artful more art- 
ful, the cunning more cunning, the myste- 
rious more mysterious. The proper way 
to conciliate the people, and to prevent 
these outrages, was to reform abuses; and 
on this account he regretted the introduc- 
tion into the Prince Regent’s cabinet of a 
noble lord, who, whatever might be his 
merits in other respects, was no friend to 
such a reformation. He would have been 
in despair, had it not been for the decision 
of the House of Commons in the case of 
an office granted by ministers after.having* 
been condemned by a.committee of that 
House. No decision hacUever given him 
so much pleasure. The noble earl par- 
ticularly censured the severity of the mea- 
sure, which Went €o inflict the sanguinary 
penalty of death, upon what might be 
only an entry into a houlbt He trusted 
their lordships would npt suffer themselves 
to be persuaded by ministers into a con- 
currence in an act, which would be a dis-* 
grace to the statute-book, to the character 
of the country, and which, instead of re- 
moving the evil, would increase it, by 
more widely diffusing the mischief, and 
driving the unhappy depredators to acts 
of desperation. He concluded by moviilg. 
That the order be discharged. 

The Marquis of Douglas stated the 

S UQStion th be, •whether the punishment uf 
eath was really necessary in this case ? 
and when it was admitted that the milde^ 
punisltinenb had never been tried, the ar- 
gument appeared to be decisive against 
Ihe aeveror penalty. The evil here to be 
1 
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remedied did not consist in the defect of 
the punishment, but in the security of the 
criminal. Had the former act been put 
into execution ? If it had not, how could 
they state that the punishment was inef- 
fectual? Nothing could be more unwise* 
than enacting the extKmity of punish- 
ment in cases of minor offences. When 
there was no variety in punishment, peo- 
ple wQuld be led to think that there ^as 
no gradation in crime. The evihvas not to 
be remedied by laws like this; it extend- 
[ed much farther than Nottingham: a 
whole population was driven to these per- 
nicious courses the distresses arising 
from the unwise policy of government. 
They asked for existence: give it them 
(said Itis lordship) by abandoning that 
policy, and do* not visit them with exter- 
mination as a cure for their miseries. In 
Yorkshire and Lancashire there had been 
considerable meetings of people suffering 
under the same distresses as the manufac- 
turers of Nottingham. In his own coun- 
try, too, (Scotland) thercf had been meet- 
ings of the same description. In Qlasgow 
an application for relief had been madTd 
to the Inagistrates by 30,000 people ; but 
any serious disturbance had been pre- 
vented by the wisdom and activity ot the 
magistrates, and especially the provost. 
The evil likewise extended through Ayr- 
shire. They must go to the root of the 
evil, and alter their policy. This was the 
only efficient method. They must return 
to the old system under which this coun- 
try had so long flourished, and not destroy 
the gifts of nature by their unwise mea- 
sures. The present Bill was the last re- 
sort of a rash, feeble, and wretched govern- 
ment, — fearful of their own enactments, 
because doubtful of their own ability. 

The Earl of jf^arrow^ had imagined, 
that after the discussion which had*alrcady 
taken place, there would have been no 
farther opposition to the Bill. ' Nothing 
new had been advanced. Even if be , 
should concede all that had been advanced 
as to the unw^e policy of government, 
still -there was a necessity for ibis law. 
An altered policy must take some time to 
operate : and, in the mean time, an im- 
mediate remedy must be applied to the 
exisiing evil. The crime was of the most 
heinous nature and most dangerous ten- 
dency, and must be repressed As to the 
assertion that this was the last resort of a 
weak and wretched government, it ought 
to be recollected that similar laws in simi- 
lar «ases had been passed under the most 
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owerful and humane governments ; and 
e referred as evidence of this to the seve- 
ral laws passed since the l^th of Oeo. 1, 
relalivf to the woollen and silk manufac- 
*tures. They need not be ashamed to be 
as weak and bloody as sir Robert Walpole, 
lord Haidvvicke, and the marquis of Rock- 
ingham. It ought not to be said that they* 
were harsh or violent in following the 
system that had all aloVig been pursued 
and found efFectual. Without entering 
on general principles, he .referred to the^ 
authority of Mr. Justice Blaclfttone; and 
coniendeci that nothing could be found in 
the bo«/k of that eininenS'judge, adverse to 
a capital punishment in a case of this na- 
ture. 'J’he punishnu nl,of death had often 
been enacted against offences where it 
would be really inilicted only in particu- 
lar and hiL;hly aggravated cases. Our 
law was mildly administered. The com- 
\)laint generally wa.s^ that the guilty 
escaped, not that too much severity had 
been used. In the execution of the pre- 
sent la VI', the same principle of mildne.ss 
nouldtj no doubt, be attended to: but 
there might be cases in which the^ offence 
would deserve death ; and the capital 
punishment was necessary in order to 
strike terror into the offenders. 

TlRi Earl of Carlisle said, that the pro- 
po.sition to enact a law subjecting a fellow 
creature to the punishment of death, was 
one from wliicli humanitj^ shrunk, and on 
winch rea.son ought to pause. Nothing 
but necessity clearly proved could justify 
its a>loption : but where was the proof 
here? Wbar papers — what documents had 
been laid before them?. None; they had 
merely the assertion of the ministers that 
there was a necessity for this measure, and 
that assertion only ; unless the accounts in 
the ne\vspapers of disturbance.s were to be 
considered as proper grounds for that 
House to proceed upon Allowing these ^ 
to be true,— how did they know that the* 
Tnagi.strates of Noiiingham (he meant no 
disiespect to them) had done their duty ? 
How did they know that f^\e proper means 
of detection had been used ? This Biii was, 
be.side.s, perfectly ineRicient for its own 
object, and, indeed, in some measure sub- 
versive of-il. How could they expect that 
those who were averse to subject these 
men to the punishment of transportation, 
wotild be willing to subject them to the 
penalty of death ? There was a great deal 
of feeling and humanity in the generality 
of the people of this country on these oc- 
casions. •• If the law,’^ said they, sub- 
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jects a man only to such a punishment sb 
ins offence deserves, we will inform ; but 
if his life is to be affected, you will get no 
information from u.s.” On every ground 
the noble earl said he thought the measure 
highly objectionable.^ 

The Karl of Weslfnoreland supported the 
BilUand vindicated the conduct of govern- 
ment in acting with every practicable vi- 
gilance and exertion to restore tranquillity 
and order, ere^lhey recurred to parliament 
for the present measure. His lordship fol- 
low^ed the line of argument ac^^pted by 
his noble friend who spoke l^ist but one, as 
to the ^cneviil principle upon which t^le 
measure proceeded ; nind he w'as convinced 
the law under the J>ill would be adminis- 
tered with a di.st rim’.irHing lenity, and 
Tully acted upon only wIk^u the necessity 
of tlie case required it. The measure, 
therefore, had his coidial assent. 

Lord Grenville thought the evil of a 
deeper nature than noble lords were in- 
clined to admit. The great cause was the 
bad policy which haYl pimiged our manu- 
facturers into distrecs. The distress and 
the cause were .spreading together. It was 
now that the eRect of the paper issue was 
making itself felt through the community; 
and it wa.s irnpossifile in any case to con- 
ceive, why the same evils which had ex- 
tended .on an excessive issue of paper, 
should not be attended with the same evils 
here as in all other countries. This was a 
more prominent cause than even the Orders 
ill Council. His noble friend (the carl ot 
Lauderdale) had •imputed the distress to 
the sudden risr and lall of wages 1,‘y the 
sudden demands for manufactures ; but 
even where the wages did not fall, the ex- 
cessive i.'isue of paper lowered their real 
value, 'fhe same money ‘could not pur- 
chase the saihe quantity of provisioras ; 
and unless there was a maximum on the 
price of the necessaries of life, the working 
people must be more and more impove- 
rished; even in the nominal receipt of uii- 
dimjnished wages. The great manufactu- 
rers work'^d for foreign markets ; the rise 
of the prices abroad did not keep pace 
with the rise of the nominal value of the 
currency at home ; and in consequence, 
they were obliged to tell their workmen 
that they could not make the prime cost 
on their materials. The* workmen sai^ 
and with not less truth, that they could 
not live by their work ; and thus distress 
came rapidly upon the most useful and in- 
dustrious classes of the community. The 
present system had the direct tendency of 




^xbausting^ the resources of the industrious 
part of the public ; this was no new thing 
to their lordships ; it had been pointed out 
from the beginning; every step of its pro- 
gress had been regularly detailed, and* it 
was now making its way witb accelerated 
evil. Was thjs a tding ^srithin penal laws 
to correct ? Were men tp be cured of this 
by the gibbet and the gallows ? 'Fhe Bill 
might irritate and punish, and inflict mi- 
series dreadful to feeling ^nd humanity ; 
but it would not stop an evil which resulted 
from the wretchedness into which a dan- 
gerous aftid |}eadlong system had driven 
(he working people. His»noble friend, 
(the earl of llarrovftby) in quoiiifg a pas- 
sage from judge Blacksioue, seemed to 
doubt whether shat great judge looked on 
the punishment of death as a means of pre- 
vention, or as the penalty for enormous 
crime. But, putting the first point out of 
question, was the guilt of this crime of that 
enormous nature which required death ? 
The noble earl obviously combined the in- 
dividual act with crime of conspiracy: 
but the Bill omitted all the intention of 
conspiracy, and alluded only to the act of 
the individual. It would be answered, 
that the intention of the Bill* was chiefly 
against the conspiracy : but where was 
the object of a Bill to be found but in its 
leading clauses, or preamble ? He was 
sorry to liear an attempt to justify the in- 
troduction of penal statutes by great 
names. If tbere was any case in which 
we should not look to precedentJ^ or give 
up any thing to great games, it w^as a case 
like the present, lb justify the infliction 
of death, there must be no authority but 
strong necessity. The statute book was 
stained wifh .sarfguinary laws ; it was a 
stigma on the character of the country ; 
foreigners looked upon it^ such, and ap- 
pealed to Its cxisteiict^ as the standard of 
our nationvil character. His noble friend 
spoke of the mildness with which thos^ 
laws were administered. A philosopher 
once said, that among the Athenians, to 
praise the Athenians was extremely* easy : 
but where were we to find the great evi- 
dence of a mild and legislative spirit, — the 
prevention? If ihe question was of’lhe 
purity of the administration of justice, he 
must agree that here we were unrivalled, 
—that there was no country in the world, 
—•that there never was a country, where 
the innocent man was so secure of acquit- 
tal as hej^e. Bui as to punishment, he 
knew of no country in Europe, — perhaps 
be ought to speak of it as before the late 


dreadful revolution— *where so many suf* 
fered by sanguinary punishments. Were 
we about to write in blood the new code 
for the new situation to which we were 
gradua[ly advancing ? In this instance, we 
could not punish without frequently com- 
mitting the nfost shockiug offences against 
humanity. Crimes of the most difierent 
nature were mingled under one punish- 
ment ^ and death was to be equally jn- 
flicted for conspiracy and for acts for which 
a school-boy's whipping would be too se- 
vere. Men were to be hanged for ' da- 
m aging’ frames. What a word! and how 
capable of peryg^rsion. What was * da- 
maging’ a frame ? The slightest injury to 
the slightest part of a complicated ma- 
chinery was to bring a man in peril of his 
life. This was enough to throw the body 
of the manufacturing people into despair. 
Tell them, that if from folly or malice a 
man break any part of a machine, he fos- 
feits his life, as much as if he had con- 
spired to destroy the whole machinery of 
the establishment, — as much as if he had 
murdered the man at the machine, and the 
consequence must be horrid. The wisdom 
of legfslators was employed in pointing out 
the gradations of crime, and making the 
return always more easy than the pro- 
gress ; but here, Keturning wer^ as te- 
dious as go o’er,” and the moment the 
workman had touched upon his crime, he 
had incurred the punishment of its con- 
summation. 

The Earl of Liverpool said he had not 
heard any noble lord on his side of the 
House deny that there was distress among 
the manufacturers, but they had distinctly 
denied that the* distress arose from the 
Orders in Council ; and it was evident 
that those Orders were blameless, as it had 
actually happened that the trade had 
never been more flourishing thhn since 
their operation. It had happened that at 
a late period there had been a b*uddcn ex- 
citement of trade ; that it hud been fol-^ 
lowed by a glut of the market ; and that 
glut, by dis^fess among the workmen. 
Nothing was more in the course of things : 
the same events had been continually oc- 
curring, sometimes in war, sometimes in 
peace. So long as the spirit of specula- 
tion existed among traders, and so long as, 
in this free country, no restraint was put 
upon any man’s use of his money, so long 
those circumstances must occur from time 
to time. But the present interposition of 
parliament was called for, not by the 
distresses of the workmen, but from a cot;- 
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spiracy against the machinery^ which had 
regularly exhibited itself at all times when 
machinery had been employed to the dis- 
use of manual labour. They had found 
penal statutes necessary for the protection 
of every successire kind of inaaiinery. 
His lordship read« passage ^rom archdea- 
con Paley, implying that the intensity of. 
punishment was to bo adapted, not to the 
en 9 ,rmity of the crime, bi£t to the di|][iculty 
of preventing it in society. It was on 
this principle that a man^ was hung for 
stealing a sheep or a horse ; cthough, in 
the bare enunciation of the thing, it would 
seem horrible to hang a uan for stealing a 
sheep. There were but two ways of de- 
termining punishments, ^-either by leav- 
ing them under a genetal description to 
the discretion of the judge, or by stating 
the shades of crime, and affixing the sepa- 
rate punishment. The latter would be 
scarcely found possible. But where was 
the evil of the former ? It was the work- 
ing principle of the English law; and 
there was at least the evidence, that how- 
ever sanguinary its language might be, its 
discretionary practice was mild. The 
mode of detection was attended to in a 
clause of the Bill. But even if the detec- 
tion had been hitherto difficult, was it to 
be sa^ that this Bill would produce no 
effect ? Did it not argue an ignorance of 
human nature to say that while detection 
was never absolutely impossible, men 
would not be more afraid of being detected 
when the punishment was to be more ex- 
emplary, and that thus the terror which 
the Bill held before them would not be a 
restraint. Even the smallness of the means 
of detection made it more important to use 
those restraints which we had in our 
power, and those were to be found in 
terror. 

The Earl of Itossfyn argued, that it was 
not because some discretion must necessa- 
rily be Idft to to a judge, that therefore 
they were to legislate, leaving all to his 
discretion. It ought still to be a question 
as to how much discretion was to be left 
to the judge. 

The question was put for discharging 
the Order^ and negatived. The House 
then resolved itself into a committee. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated his inten- 
tion of proposing amendments, to leave 
out the word * damage/ and to insert in 
dtffisrent parts of the Bill respecting cut- 
ting and destroying frames, utensils, work, 
&c. * with intent to destroy or render use- 
less/ in order more clearly to define the 
offence. 
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Lord Grenxfille moved to insert words, 
for the purpose of confining the punish- 
ment to offences done in conspiracy and 
combination. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that in 
order to reach combinations, they must 
aim at tlie acts o^’ individuals, and argued 
that in legislating for the' punishment of 
crimes, much must, of necessity, be left to 
the discretion of the judge, aqd that this 
was proved by constant experience. 

Lord Grenville replied, that the lan- 
guage he had employed flovt^d from 
the feeling by which his mind* was im- 
pressed. Jfjthat feeling wa^stropg, it was 
excited*' by the iljdysrreet measure now 
brought forward, atul the noble lords on 
the other side were the ouly persons to be 
blamed for exciting it, ornfor its conse* 
queiices. 

Lord Holland supported the amendment 
on the ground that a discretion would be 
left ill the hands of the judge, painful to 
him, and perhaps injurious to the prisoner 
in the exercise. u 

The question having been put, it was 
negatived. 

Earl Grosvenor moved an amendment, 
making the attempt to destroy frames 
only a misdemeanor instead of a felony 
without benefit of clergy, which was 
agreed to. 

Lord Grenville suggested, that it should 
not be imperative upon the person injured 
to proceed immediately before a magis- 
trate to,prosecute, provided he could shew 
reasonable cause fpr his delay. 

The amend n^nt was acceded to. The 
other clauses of the Bill were then gone 
through without observation. 

Protest against going ^nto a Com- 
mittee ON truE FRame Work Bill.] 
The following Protest was entered on their 
Lordships^ Journals : * 

Protest against going into a Committee 

on the Bill, intituled, An Act for the 
more exemplary punishment of 
persons destroying or injuring any 
stocking or lace frames, or other 
machines or engines used in the 
knitting manufactory. 

Because, We feel ourselves in duty 
bound to record our disapprobation of all 
further proceedings on a Bill, characterized 
by those who supported it, as indiscriiiiH 
iHately inflicting the punishment of deafeb 
on all crimes described by words copied 
out of an act of parliament, which had, iti; 
no instance, the forfeiture of life in.con,« 
templation. 
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It viras with a mixed feeling of surprize 
and indignation we learnt from the discus* 
sion that has already taken place> that this 
Bill, in its nature the must interesting, 
grave, and i.-nportant that can be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of Ahe legisla- 
ture, had been fratfted Without sufficient 
deliberation to 'enable th^ friends of the 
measure to give any distinct expbhation 
of the praise crimes to which, under the 
legal import of the words,nhus thought- 
lessly and precipitately adopted, it is pro- 
posed to extend the punishment of death. 

We eannjt therefore, under such cir- 
cumstanc^l^s, consent to go yito a Com- 
mittee ; for even the, alnendmentt which 
might be there proposed and adopted, 
would, in our opinion, disgrace the two 
Houses of Paaiiament, by recording that 
they are capable of rashly agreeing to 
the principle of a Bill thus indiscrimi- 
nately and by wholesale applying capital 
punishment to a variety of offences, dif- 
fering in their motive, their character and 
iheir guilt ; for the purpose of considering 
what exceptions might subsequently be 
suggested by prudence and humanity, 
which ought exclusively to guide the 
judgment of the legislature in •every stage 
of their deliberations* on all acts of cri- 
minal legislation. 

** We agree in the opinion so generally 
expressed in this House, that the conduct 
of the manufacturers, in destroying frames, 
and other machinery used in our manu- 
factures, must proceed from mistaken views, 
of their own interests ; they, more than 
any other class of his Majesty's subjects, 
arc deeply interested in the preservation 
of machinery, to the improvement of 
which we ofre ouf existence as a manu- 
facturing country. , 

But we think it our strongly and 
in distinct terms to reprobate the unpre- 
cedented folly of attempting to enlighten 
the minds of men, in regard to what isT 
beneficial for themselves, by encreased 
severity of punishment ; whilst every 
sound principle of criminal legislation 
makes us regard such an addition to the 
long list of offences, already subjected to 
capital punishment by the laws of ftiis 
country, with astonishment and disgust : 
and every feeling of humanity leads us to 
express the utmost horror at the wanton 
cruelty of punishing our fellow- creatures 
with death, for those culpable acts, moi% 
injurious to themselves than to any other 
part of the community, to which, through 
mistaken views of policy, the encreasing 


distress of the times has reduced them to 
resort. 

LAunesDALc. 

Rosslyn.' 

HOUS|: OF COMMONS. 

Monday, March 2. 

Petition of the Roman Catholics 
OF Tif^perary.] •General MoMague PJor 
thetv presented a Petition from the Catho- 
lics of the county of Tipperary. The 
'presentation of *tl]is Petition was to him a 
most pleasing duty, because it proceeded 
not from the Cal|iolics only, but had the 
support of every one of his constituents, 
whether Protestant or of any other reli- 
gious persuasion. * Before he should move 
that the Petition do lie on the table, he 
begged leave to trouble the House with a 
few observations! It had been for a con- 
siderable time in his possession, bat he 
thought it more prudent to defer its pre- 
sentation until the period of the cessation 
of the restrictions on the Prince Regent 
should have arrived. This was jnerely 
according with the wishes of the Catholics 
themsdves; for they did hope, and they 
had reason to hope, that some change of 
men as well as measures would then take 
place ; bat they had been disappointed, 
the “ new era" had arrived, but their 
wishes had not, unfortunately, found a 
reality in the choice vybich had been made. 
The peace and tranquillity of the empire 
was still without an anchor ; the Catholics 
had been disappointed, and the country 
was in danger. Since, therefore, the 
change that the Irish people, and he along 
with them, had anticipated, had not taken 
place, he did not conceive himself justified 
in withholding the Petition any longer. 
The House had ^already heard from the 
intolerant minister, that should a* favour- 
able disposition towards the Catholic cause 
arise in the Prince Regent's nfind, then 
he would make his bow and withdraw. 
The House heard this declaration, the like 
of which neve%was addressed, perhaps, tn 
the .history of the world, by a bigotted 
narrow principled minister to an enlight- 
ened Prince, or a high-minded generous 
people.— The hon. general then recom- 
mended to his countrymen not even yet to 
despair — not yet to cast away their last 
hope. Of one thing they might be as- 
sured, that their political friends would 
never desert them, as long as they pur- 
sued the constitutional course which they 
had hitherto followed. The wisdom of 
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the Regent would still, he trusted, be tri- 
ximphant over bigotry and political folly, 
and they therefore might in time expect 
better results. For Ins part, his feeling 
was little less than detestation for those 
odious ministers. lie had nothing to fear, 
nothing to hope for, but the ^approbation 
of his oppressed countrymen, and there- 
fore with these feelings and with these 
hopes, he would leave no #tone unturned— 
he would exert whatever little iiulttciice 
he possessed to accelerate the downfal of 
these weak and intolerant ministers, and 
to assist the measures which would give 
happiness to Ireland, security to England, 
and perhaps peace to the world. But as 
long as the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his diabolical phalanx con- 
tinued in oiiice, they could not fail to 
bring on the country the greatest evils — 
evils w’hich must finally lead, not to the 
subversion merely, but to the subjugation 
af the country. On the fate of the Ca- 
tholic question depended the fate of Ire- 
land — on the fate of Ireland depended the 
fate of England — and on the fate of Eng- 
land depended the fate of the empire and 
of Europe. When the general Petition 
should come before the House, he would 
then further declare his sentiments. 

Th^ Petition was then brought up and 
read ; setting forth. 

That the Petitioners have frequently 
though ineffectually, ^applied to the House 
for relief from those penal laws and re- 
strictions which still aggrieve and degrade 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland ; and that 
they are fully convinced of the justice of 
their claims, and determined to persevere 
sled lastly in asserting them ; and their 
duty to themselves, to their fauiilics, and 
to their country, impel them once more 
to solicit the serious and earnest attention 
of the "House to the important subject of 
their Petitions ; and that the Roman Ca- 
tholics of these realms are well entitled 
upon every principle of right and justice, 
to an equal participation of all the benc- 
iits of the constitution, ii^ common with 
their fellow subjects of every other com- 
munion ; they are unconscious of crime, 
and undeserving of reproach ; their ser- 
vices, industry^ property, numbers, their 
meritorious anil patient demeanour through- 
out the severest trials, must powerfully 
recommend their cause to the favour of 
an enlightened legislature ; and that the 
Petitioners solicit then this equ^) partici- 
pation ; they desire the abolition of all the 
restraints upon liberty of consciencei coin- 
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plete toleration of the members of all re- 
ligious persuasions in their respective 
modes of worship, without the galling 
restraints of civil disabilities, privations, 
or* exclusions ; they seek permission to 
adhere to the religious faith of tlieir an- 
cestors and of their country, unmolested 
by penal laws, which injure and irritate, 
and shielded against the ignominy, insult, 
and humiliation which the Roman Catho- 
lics of these realms are now compelled to 
endure ; and that these objects, which 
the Petitioners thus peaceably pursue, 
they feel and know to be peVh^tly legi- 
timate and JIaudable ; they* would cheer- 
fully concede the Vrqp enjoyment of civd 
and religious liberty to all mankind, they 
ask no more for themselves; and that, 
thus earnest though temperate, confident 
but respectful, they humbly pray the 
House, that all the penal laws, disabilities, 
restrictions, and privations of every kind, 
which now aggrieve and degrade the Ro- 
man CatholiCvS of these realms, may be 
utterly repealed and. abolished, that jus- 
tice may thus be rendered to a faithful 
and deserving people, security restored 
to property, and strength and concord to 
the empire/^ 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 

Proceeding:) relating to the Expul- 
sion of IvIr. Benjamin Walsh.) On the 
motion of Mr. Bankes, the order of the 
House for the attendance of Mr. Walsh 
.this day was read. 

The Speaker directed a messenger to 
be called in tq, prove that the order of 
the House had been served on '’Mr. 
Walsh. 

Mr. ISkeltori the messenger was then 
examined. He stated the order to have 
been served hy»him on Mr. Walsh ,upoii 
Friday at two o'clock. 

The Speaker said the Serjeant %vas in- 
•formed a medical gentleman was then in 
waiting, to prove that Mr. Walsh was in- 
capable of attending in his place from ia- 
dispdsition. Was it the pleasure of the 
House that he should be called in ? The 
House assented. Mr. Cornwell Reynolds 
was then called in, and examined. In 
answer to the questions put to him, he 
staled himself to he acquainted with Mr* 
Walsh. He had been Qallcd upon to 
attend him on Saturday fast. He iiad been 
111 the habit of attending Mr. Walsh some 
years ago, but not latterly, yll he was 
called upon to attend him on Saturday. 
He had last seen Mr* Walsh about two 
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hoars ago. He was incapable of attend- tend in his place on Monday. He bad pre« 
ing the House^ from the state of his mind, viously been ordered to attend on Thurs- 
rather than from bodily indisposition. He day, but it was not till Saturday, after hear- 
thought there was reason to hope that ing that it would not be regular to read the 
Mr. Walsh would bp able to attend letters he had sent to the Speaker^ as no in- 
within a little time. At preset he labour- capacity to attend from bodily indis|:i(Aiti(hi 
ed under mental derangement. Some few was there set^forth, tha^ he called in a me«^ 
years ago, he had seen Mr. Walshs at^ dical gentleman. Till then it should ap- 
which time be appeared to be a>entally pear that it had never entered his mind, to 
deranged. According to his judgment, make indisposition a plea for his non-at* 
it was pr&bable that in abiout a fortnight tendance. It appeared he was only 
Mr. Walsh would be able to attend in anxious to get his letters read, that they 
his place, sound in bddy and mind. He* might be. pldced on the Journals, and 
could positively say whether or not therefore to their being read, he for ona 
the apprehension arising from an order should object, lio do so would, be thought^ 
to atteml that Ho(^se*wou]<i aga4n reduce under such circumstances, be inconsistent 
him to the state in which he was at pre- with the order they had made, and with the 
sent. Mr. Walsh had been very much re^lar course oi^their proceedings. It red 
aiTecked by fjie apprehensions raised by mained for tRe House to consider what 
the order to attend in his place, which had should be done. He was ready to proc(iedi 
been served on him. When speaking on with the motion of which he had given 
the subject, he was so much agitated, that notice, if it met the approbation of tho 
he could only speak in an incoheren House ; but if it was thought that there 
manner, and was frequently unable to would be any hardship in deciding on the 
give utterance to what he wished to say case of a member whop was absent, and 
Me had not been called on to attend Mr who might yet come down to the HousU 
Walsh previous to the trial, nor had he and reply to the charge made* against 
seen him about that time. He had not him, be would be the last man to opposU 
seen Mr. Walsh since the trial, til) Satur- its being postponed. He, however, could 
day last, when he attended him in con- not but suppose from the communications 
sequence of a letter which he had receive which he had made to the Speal^/er, that 
ed. That letter, he believed, was still Mr. Walsh had no intention of appearing 
in his possession, and he had no objection to the charge. Whatever might be urged 
to produce it, if it was the wish of the in defence, or rather^in palliation of what 
House.— -The Witness was here ordered he had done, the fact of his having com- 
to withdraw, but told not to lefive the mitted the offence with which he was 
House. , charged, was admitted under his own 

The Speaker had no\^ to inform the hand, and therefore could not be shaken. 
House, that he had received a farther let- This being the slate of the rase, he did not 
ter from Mr. Walsh, in which that gen > know that it would be improper to pro* 
tieman, ihfujgli *he intimated that he cced. He wished to pause to hear the 
should not attend in^his place, expressed sentiments of some other member, and to 
a wish that the prooeedfr^s before the have time to consider what step it might be 
House, in his case, might not be delayed best to lake. He did not wish to do any 
on that^ account ; but at the same time thing that might make the case of Mr. 
stated it to be his hope that the evidence* Walsh a case of hardship ; But as he 
of his medical attendant would* remove thought the infamous conduct of one mem*, 
every objection .to his former letters to ber, in some sort, threw a disgrace on thfe 
him (the Speaker), being read to the whole body, iwappeared necessary to lose 
House. as Kttle time as might be in proceeding 

Mr. Bankes thought it would not be re- against a person in the situation of Mr- 
gularto put on their Journals thatpalfia- Walsh. On this ground ho had taken up 
tion or defence which it was obviously the the subject, and on this ground it was his 
wish of Mr. Walsh to get thereon inserted, determination to pursue it. He wished to 
through their being read by the Speaker, bear the sentiments of other gentlemen^ 
He was not a little embarrassed how to but for himself he thought the letters of 
act. It appeared that till Saturday last Mr. Walsh ought not tor be put on tfaa 
Mr. Wahb had called in no medical at- Journals, and that it was desirable to avoid 
tendance. On Friday last he had been delay iri the case of a member against 
served with an order from the House to at- whom so serious a cbarec was to be made* 
(VOL. XXI, ) (4 A) 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion, that from the representation 
which had been made before them of the 
state of Mr. Walsh, whatever they might 
suppose to be his intention, whether they 
supposed he would, or would nut appear, a 
case was made which ojight to stop 
their proceedings for the present. From 
the evidence given before them by the 
gentleman they had exajpiiined at their 
bar,' it appeared that in a fortnight Mr. 
Walsh might attend in his place. He 
thought that the House was placed in that 
situation that they could not proceed im- 
mediately. When a member was ordered 
to attend in his place, an*d was unable to 
do so /i'oni ill health, they ought not to 
decide on his case till he was able to come 
down to the House. This he suggested, 
not to favour the individual, but for the 
sake of the general principle. He thought 
they must feel, that whatever might be 
the sentiments of that House, with respect 
to the oHence of Mr. Walsh, whatever 
reason they migU have to think that he 
W'ould not attend, or that, attending, his 
defence' could not be satisfactory, still it 
was their duty to guard themselves and 
posterity against a member^s being called 
upon to attend when unable to do so, and 
conden^ned iii his absence without a pro- 
per opportunity being allbrded to him of 
meeting the charge to .be preferred 
against him. Under pll the circumstances 
of the case, it might probably be best to 
move the adjournment of the subject over 
the time which had been mentioned, as 
that within which it was probable Mr. 
Walsh would be able to attend in his place. 
He did not intend making a motion to 
that eilect ; but the hoti. gentleman had 
wished to hear the sentiments of some one 
on the subject, and he had therefore 
thought proper to oiler his. 

Mr. Bankes, adopting the suggestion of 
the right lion, gciuleinaii, then moved to 
adjourn the consideration ol the case of Mr. 
Walsh to Tuesday fortnight. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn conewred with the 
right hon. gentleman in what he had.ad- 
vanced with respect to the necessity of 
giving the person against whom a charge 
was to be made, a proper opportunity of 
meeting it. 

Sir jP. Burden made some observations 
on the conduct of an hon. member, whose 
case had been before the House last ses- 
sion (Mr. Mansell Phillips), and against 
whom proceedings were stopped, inconse- 
(jpence of some arrangements having been 
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made, the conditions of which he (Sir F«) 
understood the hon. member had not fuU 
filled. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that when he saw 
the* hon. member alluded to on the subject, 
he had promised to appear and to plead, 
which was all tha^ the Petition desired. 
He had' appeared, and had. pleaded, and 
*hav]ng. done so)* he (Mr. L.) had not 
thought it his business to look to the con- 
duct of that horn gentleman any farther. 

The question was then put and carried, 
|«and Mr. Walsh was ordered to attend on 
Tuesday fortnight. * ^ 

HdUSE COMMONS. 

Tuesday, March 3. 

« Proceedings relating ,.to the Ex- 
pulsion OF Mr. Benjax^tin Walsh.] 
The Speaker acquainted the House, that 
he had this morning received a letter from 
Benjamin Walsh, esq. a member of this 
House, stating that he was at present able 
to attend the House, apd desiring that the 
decision of the House respecting himselt 
might take place as soon as possible ^ and 
that he conceived that he was better able 
to attend now than he probably should be 
at so late a day as that for which his atten- 
dance is at present appointed. 

The House was moved. That the order 
made yesterday, for the attendance of Mr. 
Walsh in his place, upon this day fort- 
night, might be read ; and the same being 
i:ead it was ordered, thai the said order be 
discharged ; and that Mr. Walsh do at- 
tend this House,, in' his place, upon Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr. Brougham’s Motion relating to 
THE Orders in Council and the Li- 
cence Trade.} * 'iAv. ' Brougham rose and 
said : Sir, I now rise to bring under the 
consideration of the House the statk of the 
Commerce and manufacture.s of the coun- 
try, and- ill contemplating the extent and 
diversified nature of this vast and com- 
plicate subject with the great variety of 
detail to vhich it naturally leads, 1 am 
tempted to believe that if 1 had antici- 
pated an inquiry so various and extensive, 
I should have paused before 1 under- 
took so laborious a task. But as 1 shall 
have ample occasion for all 4he indulgence 
of the House in the course of the exposi- 
tion which I am about to submit to them* 
I shall preface it no farther than to say, 
that the object of my motion is to induce 
it to go into an inquiry on the state of the 
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trade and commerce of the country under 
the operation of the Orders in Council. I 
know. Sir, that 1 have to address myself 
to various descriptions of persons, all 
agreeing as to the fact of the distress 
which pervades the country^ and all ac- 
knowledging that the vqjce of the country 
is raised in consequence of that dii^ress — 
all coinciding in opinit/n, therefore, I 
hope, that it is not an idle question or use- 
less inveitigation, to attej;npt to discover 
whether the sentiments uttered by this 
voice, have or have not a just foundation. 
Some th^e'are, however, who now hear 
me, who difUtr with respect to the origin 
and extent of the calamity,* andt as con- 
scientious men will always differ upon 
important questions, are anxious to see 
those opinioiu, which they still entertain, 
defended and established. Many, who 
looked much to the system begun in 1806, 
are desirous to understand how far that 
system has been supported, or its opera- 
tions forwarded by the Orders in Council 
of January, 1807. , Some there are, too, 
who, not entirely disapproving of the new 
s\rstem at the period of its commencement, 
but induced by subsequent experience, 
and surprised at unexpected .results, wish 
to perceive clearly awl distinctly whether 
there are suilicient grounds.to come to an 
alteration of their opinions. Others, still 
adhering to the wiMloin of the policy, may 
entertain no iitile doubt as to the expe- 
diency of the mode in which it has been 
pursued ; and, advocates still fur the prin- 
ciple, may see much to condemn in the 
manner by which it has been endeavoured 
to (farry it into elfecl. They may think, 
that however necessary it may have been 
to sanctioir certain lelaxations from the 
strictness of. a general rule, the present 
system of relaxatio'n is most objec- 
tionable that could be adopted. Another 
class of persons there is, who originally 
supported the Orders in Council, because; 
feeling that the edicts of the enemy were 
of an unprecedented nature, they con- 
cluded that some new and grand dkperi- 
ment was called for to counteract them, 
but who are now anxious to ascertain the 
success of that experiment. There is also 
another class, (among whom, in point of 
confidence in the justice of their opinions 
I rank myself* foremost, but in influence 
and authority most humble), who, having 
opposed and reprobated the new system, 
from its cj^rliest commencement, and hav- 
ing predicted from it the most ruinous 
consequences^ are now prepared to shew 


that unfortunately for the country every 
prediction has been verified, and every 
anticipated evil accomplished, even be- 
yond the most desponding apprehension 
— and as they tiiink that no time is too 
late toHurn aside from a course of blincK 
ness and ruin^ they wi^h earnestly for an 
opportunity of exposing the blindness and 
of pointing out the ruin. Lastly’, I have 
to enumerate a^class of persons distinct 
from All these, a class of persons whn*un- 
dervalue all commerce and all manufac- 
tures, and ^cotftider the land and agricul- 
tural labour of a community as the only 
sources of real ivealih, and the only con- 
stituents of natfonal prosperity. These 
persons must, upon their own principle, 
be no^less desirous of entering into the 
proposed inquiry, and of ascertaining 
what is the danger that in its progress 
must so nearly affect what they regard aa 
the only true resources of the country, 
and which, if it does not menace, accord- « 
ing to their theory, the safety of the 
country, at least ^tends to aggrandise the 
power of the enemy* To all these diffe- 
rent classes of individuals, I now^addr^ss 
mysek*, and agreeing, as they all do, in 
the puinis which 1 have stated, call upon 
them not to refuse to listen to the distress- 
ed voice of the people, but to vote^iii sup- 
port of the motion for going into a com- 
mittee. 

The object of this committee will be, to 
enquire into, the effects of the Orders in 
Council, to enquire whether they have 
counteracted or assisted the policy of the 
enemy, what is the nature, tlie cause, and 
the extent of the distress felt throughout 
the country, and*what is the most advisa- 
ble remedy to be applied — whether it 
may be most expedient to retrace our 
steps, or prosecute the same course with 
additional vigour and effect. If ^'e are to 
tell the people that the evils of wdiich 
they complain are great, but irremediable, 
that they are not merely to be deplored,^ 
but endured, this language will not be the 
worse receivcj for being prefaced by an 
impartial and accurate investigation into 
their causes. I have thought, Sii', that 
thus much might tend to clear up the pre- 
liminary view of the question, by stating 
exactly the case as it stands among per- 
sons entertaining a diversity of opinion on 
the subject. The fundamental principle 
on which this new system of commercial 
policy is founded, has always professed it- 
self to be a retaliatory principle. It is of 
indispensibla importance, therefore, to un« 
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deVstand what that system vru on which 
it was pretended to retaliate. The end of 
oar Orders in Council, says the right hoo. 
the Chancellor of the Esu^hequer, is to re- 
tprt upon the enemy the evils of his own 
ijQjui»;ice. Their object, says the* noble 
President of the Board of Trade, (lord 
Bailtursi), is to co'^unteract ttie designs of 
Buonaparte ; their principle, as sir Wil* 
liam Scott pronounced, is to produce a re- 
dex-operalioii upon the tra*deand manufac- 
tures of France. Without knowing, then, 
fully and precisely what this system is, of 
which the obstjuctiou and turning back 
form the of our own^policy, it is ut- 
terly impossible th^t we can arrive at any 
safe or sound conclusion, or that the dis- 
'cussion can serve any,, useful purpose. 
Now, this system of policy may be dis- 
tinctly traced to one of the first principles 
pf the French government, the principle 
of destroying the commerce of its eiie- 
nues, although its own trade should be 
the necessary sacrifice. That this is the 
principle which 4es at the bottom of its 
whole policy, there is abundant evidence 
toc convince us. It is a sacriBce on the 
part of France of all the advantages in 
point of revenue, wealth and prosperity, 
arising out of trade, to whai is called the 
coiiiiiicntal system — a system purely an- 
ti- comifiercial. A long train of measures 
have, for a long peiiod, been directed to 
this exclusive object. Undoubtedly, 
Buoiiapane has expre'^sed a \vi!>h for ships, 
colonies, and commerce, but he was no 
sooner awakened from the vision by some 
new victory of our navy, than he found 
that the only means left him of accom- 
plishing his ulterior designs, and of grati- 
fying the first passion of his mind— un- 
ceasing hatred towards this country— was 
to sacrifice all his own commercial views 
and interests to the destruttion of ours, and 
he returned with avidity to bis former and 
favourite* system. 1 am borne out fully 
by his acts, and justified by the whole te- 
nour of his government, in asserting that 
the French ruler looks upoq, commerce in 
general as necessarily hostile to his. in- 
terests. The Conscription alone might 
serve to convince us of his determipation 
to sacrifice his commercial to his military 
system. What was his conduct when you 
first determinined to hamper the imparia- 
tion of colonial produce into his domi- 
nions / ‘ Widi all my heart/ said France, 

* your colonial produce shall not enter my 

* poits at all/ We had long employed our- 

UBlyes in devUiog schemes for preycnling 
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the introduction of cotton into the ene-* 
my ’s ports. In August, IB 10, after the 
revocation of the French Decraes had fill- 
ed the ports of France with American 
merchantmen, laden with this commodity, 
a duty of sixty sous per lb. was imposed 
by Buonapafte on the jinport, amounting 
to nearly a total prohibition. The ioba^ 

* bitants.of Bourdeoux represented their dis- 
tresses to the government, but their repre- 
sentations were answered by the declaration 
that it was too fate to taikof trade ; France 
was a country of arms. The merchants of 
Hamburgh poured in their complaints, in 
reply to which they were t^^olcT that the 
French ^mpf^ror wished to see among hie 
subjects npne but soldiers and peasants. 
In order to gloss over this system with the 
tinsel of theories, we find the French mi- 
nisters declaiming on the advantages of 
agriculture. A book has been published 
by Talleyrand, in which he labours to 
shew that the exclusive encouragement of 
agriculture is the true and natural policy 
of the French government, since the stor- 
my period of the Revolution. Commerce 
he represenfs as leading men into large 
societies and rendering them restless, in- 
quisitive, and tutbulent, while agriculture 
disperses them, tranquillizes them, and fits 
thenx for submission. Thus it appears 
that the enemy’s policy is war no less on 
commerce than on liberty, cm the parent 
and the child, as inrli.sso)uhly connected 
and nourishing and supporting each other 
by a natural and rectprocal operation. 
Thus it' appears, that in the view cl his 
stern and mercilesl^ policy, coui(ii"r<e is 
as hostile to all he aims at, the sulijugaiion 
of the world, as it is fi ieiidiy to all he. bates 
—the freedom and the happiiirss of man- 
kind. As for bis power to avcomphsh his 
purpose, 1 do net ir.ci'm to place, an impli- 
cit confidertce in the declarations ot Buo- 
naparte’s ministers, or the promt Jbi of his 
Clew made duke. But, admitting him to 
be all deceit and treachery, a compound 
of trick and violence, restrained by uo 
other'feeliog and no other obligation than 
a sense o^his master’s interest, I will yet 
believe him whenever he undertakes to do 
whot it is for his advantage should be done. 
If no commerce exists within the territory 
of France, and her system is as repugnant 
to it as 1 conceive it to be, j.t does not on* 
cessarily follow, that it should be extend- 
ed to all her allies, because she well knows 
that, by indulging their trade, she is pre^ 
paring seamen for her own fiiture navies. 
What» tbeni in the aiMiation ul tiungs 
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which I have deacribed^ ought to have 
been thi coyoteracting policy of a state so 
situated as ours ? Ought it not to hare 
had for its object to support and encou- 
rage our own couimerce, and to foster 
neutrality wherever founds not to baaard 
both in the weak attempt to inflict upon 
the enemy injuries wbiefi he does not feel, 
and retort upon him his own injustice ra- 
ther than consult our own interests ? If 
we had adopted the pringple of encou- 
raging neutrality, what description of neu- 
trals would it have behoved us chiefly to 
favour, the dependants and allies of Buo- 
naparte, Those whose seamen are his sea- 
men, and*who8e territosy he ftiay,dn a mo- 
ment of caprice, rentier an integral part of 
his own dominions ? Or ought we not ra- 
ther to have loolred to a people separate^ 
from that enemy by an ocean to him im- 
passable, a people having a common ori- 
gin, and speaking a common language 
with ourselves ; the only nation on earth 
except Britain, free from the domination 
of Buonaparte ? LeJL it be recollected, too, 
that this was a people who could not rival 
us in the most insignificant manufacture, a 
people every way so closely connected 
with us, that nothing short of t^e extremest 
madness and folly cai^ever produce a rup- 
ture between the two countrif s, a people that 
could not send out scarcely a single ship 
of war to oppose us until they shall be 
driven into hostilities, and whose political 
state is such as to indispose them to war, 
unless compelled to a premature exertioi| 
of their strength. Instead of a policy lead- 
ing to such results, 1 tmpibly apprehend 
we Should have acted more wisely in 
holding up the neutral character to respect, 
in avoiding «ll that had a tendency to in- 
jure or destroy it, because next to the ca- 
lamity ol a war willi*AmerfcW, the greatest 
that can happen to British commerce, is a 
war between France and America. Such 
a war must co-operate with the designs oP 
the enemy in destroying and excluding 
our commerce from every part of the con- 
tinent. Such a war must immediateTy de- 
prive this country of all those advantages 
which 'she enjoyed while America re- 
mained iincontroQled> and which rendeVed 
the French decrees almost as nugatory as 
the blockade of the British isles.-— It is la- 
mentable* to Uok back at the reverse oS 
aifthis, tofind that instead of conciliating 
and neutralizing other states, our policy 
has breathed nothing but hostility to neu- 
trals ; and the whole series of our measures 
speak but one language-^tbat they must 


take part either with the one belligerent 
or the other. I wish not to enter upon the 
subject of the negociationtbat is still pend- 
ing. I rejoice that it is yet pending ; but I 
grieve that what lately fell from the right 
hoo. the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
diminished the probability of a prosperous 
result. But if I could suppose that Ame- 
rica was as willing to acquiesce in our sys- 
tem, as we are strenuous in acting upon 
it, I should still Contend that it would be 
wist in us tu abandon it, and that by no 
other system ^is France so likely to suc- 
ceed in her ultimate designs. ^ much 
was said on this/ubject four years ago, at 
a period when Iliad thn honour of raising 
my voice at your bar against this policy, 
that 1^ shall compress into one sentence 
the sum and substance of that argument. 
It was then said that under the neW de- 
crees of France, the test imposed upon 
American vessels in French ports would l^e 
solely, Had they touched at the British 
isles?'' This was a question which the 
Americans could at any time evade. The 
fact of having entered a British port was 
one which the enemy could not possibly 
ascertain. Under these circumstances our 
Orders in Council were issued, and every 
American vessel compelled to enter anil 
pa}' tribute in a British port, prejious to 
her entrance into any of the ports of 
France. 

Let us for a moment attend to the ef- 
fects of these edicts, as evinced in the flrsi 
year after their proclamation. In the re- 
turns for the year 1 809 it appeared that the 
amount of exports and imports fell short 
of the amount of the preceding year 15 
millions ; 10 millions to the continent and 
5 millions to America! In April 1809, 
therefore, these Orders were in a great 
degree modified,^or rather rescinded. The 
only Order now in force was thdn issued, 
and to this the attention of the House 
should be particularly directed, as in 
place of the former sweeping principle, it, 
substituted a blockade of limited extent, 
including Holland, the coast of Germany 
as Car north as the Ems, and that portion 
of Italy which lies between Pesaro and 
Orbitello. Thus the original principle 
w.a8 completely surrendered; for what 
was the object of that principle, but to 
make Buonaparte feel and repent of the 
operation of bis own policy*— what was it 
but an avowed struggle between him and 
us of who could play at this game the 
longer ? Were we not told by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, that Baoaapart6 
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could never hold out against the effect of 
our new schemes, and that the result must 
be that he would be compelled to revoke 
his own decrees ? What, then, was done 
by the Order of April 1809? "You 
must not,” said this Order, « export your 
coffee, your cotton^ or your^sugar on this 
side the river Ems ; but go to the north of 
it, stretch your course a few leagues far- 
ther, and you may trade ^at your discre 
tioii”” While the north of Italy add the 
south of France were labouring for a vent 
to their manufactures, the Idngiiage of this 
Order was, ''You shall import nothing 
from Toulon, no, nor frpm Genoa; but 
beyond Orbiiello, a few nhles to the south- 
ward, all restriction ceases/' When we 
shew, therefore, what tho effect was of the 
first Order on our exports ahd imports, we 
are desired to look at the vast encrease 
which has followed the second, for which 
credit is taken as though it were so much 
actual encrease. 

In one respect, at least, the last Order 
was more absurd than its predecessor, in- 
asmuch as it could have no pretence what- 
ever foV being considered as a retaliatory 
measure, intended to injure Buonaparte. 
We are told, however, that the conse- 
quence was a great addition to our ex- 
ports ; Jet us examine, therefore, the na- 
ture of this assertion. In the year 1810, 
a sum of between nine and .ten millions, of 
the property Br^ish merchants, was 
confiscated and transferred to the French 
treasury. Here was the secret of Buona- 
parte’s relaxations. A sum exceeding by 
2 or 3 millions the whole amount of the 
Droits of Admiralty, accumulated in a pe- 
riod of eighteen years 'by the plunder 
taken from Spaniards, from French, from 
Danes, from our Dutch allies, from Toulon 
(in trust for the royal fjimily of France) 
&c. was,* as it were, in a moment added to 
the funds of our enemy, not taken from 
his subjecls or his allies, or even from 
.neutrals, but from the subjects of that state 
with which he was openly at war ! In the 
following year his systemrof relaxation 
was carried still further, for we then find 
him burning and prohibiting with new 
fervour. In 1807 you press him hard ; in 
1809 you begin to soften; and in 1810 
the sum total is, that he adopts a measure 
infinitely more destructive than ever, both 
to his own commerce and to yours. Had 
he varied one iota in his policy, or de- 
viated for a single instant from his great *\ 
apd presiding principles, this part of the 
oase would be altered. It does appear to 
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me most extraordinary tliat, seeing all 
these things, any man of sense, who has 
been in the habit of representing Buona- 
parte as the despiser of all rules and all 
ordinary maxims, can expect to move him 
by commercial distresses. It does appear 
most extraordinaiy that they who are in 
the ccnistant practice of .characterizing 
him as abandoned to the most profligate 
principles, as the blood-thirsty destroyer 
of his kind, th^foul murderer of his com- 
panions in arms — charges which I hope, 
not for his sake, but for the honour of our 
nature, are unfounded— thaf tjjjiese men 
could have ever made up their minds to 
propose ito parliament a measure that, by 
depriving ihe French*soldicrs of bark, was 
to alarm and prey upqn Buonaparte's 
tender feelings, if these ^considerations 
had any weight when urged against the 
original adoption of this policy, they must 
be still more forcible after the fact, and 
after every desponding view that was then 
taken, has been more than realized. 1 
can explain the adherence of the right 
hon. gentlemen to their former opinions, 
only by attributing it to that reluctance 
which men feel to abandon a theoiy in 
which they have been once fully entangled. 

And now. Sir, 1 shall enter a little more 
minutely into, a few of the facts which 
prove the destructive influence of the Or- 
ders in Council on the trade and prospc* 
rity of the country. One proof, and cer- 
tainly one would think a very strong one, 
may be, seen in the enormous increase of 
bankruptcies, and another may be seen in 
the distressed st^te'of our commercial and 
manufacturing towns. We know tliaV the 
poor of Liverpool, in the space of four 
weeks, increased to more thaKi four times 
their former amount ; and, that in that 
once opulent*'^id flourishing town, they 
are now relieving from sixteen to sevens 
teen thousand poor in a week, ^er and 
^bove the ordinary paupers in the dif- 
ferent parishes. Of these sixteen or seven- 
een thousand poor, it is ^to be considered 
hat libt more than three or four weeks ago, 
here were not above two or three thou- 
sand, and that not more than a year ago 
hdre existed literally none. These facts 
ihould, 1 think, bear me out, and induce 
.he House to go into the proposed com- 
mittee, even in the teeth of all the Custom- 
louse returns, if those r^turnif* are at va- 
lance with them ; for if I find nothing but 
misery and distress in all thQ manufac- 
uring and commercial parts of England ; 
f i cannot shut my eyes to the eiiects of 
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that misery and distress every where but 
too apparent ; if 1 see that in the course 
of last year there were nearly 2, 000 com- 
mercial failures ; if I know that petitions 
are every where in preparation (and on 
this subject the knowledge of the right 
hon. gentleman is tprobijibly much more 
extensive than mine) embody ingthaosands 
and thousands of complsfints against the 
distress occasioned by the Orders in 
Council, itl Warwickshire, Jn Lancashire, 
in Nottinghamshire, in Yorkshire, in Der- 
byshire, and other parts of England, and 
several p^j;ts*of Scotland ; of what avail is 
all the eloqueifce of the right hon. the Vice 
President of the Board* of l^radef or the 
piece of paper whicli he chooses to pro- 
duce to me froin,Mr. Irving’s oftice ? It is 
true he will tejl me, the amount of bank-» 
ruptcics is one thing ; but the amount of 
exports and imports is another. Of what 
avail are all the distresses in Nottingham 
— of what avail is the amount of bankrupt- 
cies — of what avail the accounts of starv- 
ing manufacturers— look to the accounts 
in the oflice of Mr. Irving, the saviour of 
the country, who, under Mr. Vansittart’s 
act every March or April, or every first of 
April, makes returns to the House, clearly 
proving that in spile •of appearances we 
are an exporting, a flourishing, and a gay 
nation. The right hon. gentleman will tell 
me, no doubt, that the people whok* names 
swell the list of bankrupts, are mistaken, 
that the Gazette is mistaken, and that all 
this is feeble paper-proof when cojiipared. 
with this aegis of brass from the columns of 
the Custom-house books.* ^^are not, there- 
forc,*what the right hon. gentleman may 
produce from this quarter, nor is it neces- 
sary for me<o gomiore minutely into this 
part of the subject, to induce the House to 
enter into the proposed tti()uiry. What 
better evidence could the wit of man de- 
vise to ^hew which party is right, and 
which parly is wrong ? We have only to*| 
turn our eyes towards our gaols filled with 
debtors, our poorjiiouses crowded with ob- 
jects of mendicity, and our midland coun- 
ties, where so great is the distress, that the 
people are driven even to insurrection. 

But let us inquire how the case of the 
right bon. gentleman is made out ? By a 
Custom-house bit of paper.— Let us see, 
then, how the case really stands on the 
shewing of these documents of the right 
hon. gentleman. I have already mentioned 
what the stjtte of things in this country 
was in 1808, and the unfortunate falling 
off of our exports ia that year. Come we 


down to the last year, 1811. I am' here 
dealing with the hon. gentlemen opposite 
on their own documents, the Custom-house 
returns made out under Mr. Vansitiart’s 
act. We have now before us a Return for 
the thrdte quarters of every one of the fouf 
years, ending; the 1 0th, of October 1811. 
I^it appears that we exported, of British ma- 
nufactures, in the three quarters ending 
the lOih of Oc^ber 1810,27,019,510/.; 
and in* the corresponding three quarters of 
1 S 1 1 , we expoi ted only to the amount of 
» 1 0,397,3 Ilf.; that here is a falliiijr off of 
nearly 1 1 millions in the amount of British 
maiiuiactures exported in three quarters of 
one year only ; and if a proportionate al- 
lowance be made for the other quarter, 
the falUng off will then be between 1 4 and 
15 millions of official value in the amount 
of British manufactures alone in a single 
year, which sum of between H and Mi 
millions of official value corresponds te 
somewhat between 20 and 21 millions of 
real value. It appears, then, that there is 
not such a discrepancy between the Ga- 
zette and the Custom-house books as from 
the cheering of the hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site one would be led to' suppose. But the 
right hon. gentleman will say, It is true 
there is a failing off in the amount of last 
year compared with 1810, but 18i0 hap- 
pens to be the greatest year of exports 
ever known, and there is no falling oft 
when we compare l|st year with 1809.'* 
But here again the right hon. gentleman 
will find himself in some difficulty, for it 
appears that there is a falliAg off of two 
millions last year, when compared with 
1 809 ; for 1 809 was within nine millions of 
1810. Thus it appears that we must go 
back to the year I SOS for a comparison ; 
and it is to be considered, that if there is a 
falling off in the .last year compared with 
180$, it is a falling off' compared with the 
very worst year ever known in this coun- 
try, for in the year 1 808 there 'was a de- 
crease in the exportation of British manu- . 
factures of about 15 millions as compardTT 
with 1807; and therefore if there is a fall- 
ing off in 181] compared with 1808, we 
have a right to conclude that there is a 
falling off compared with the very worst 
year that could be selected. How then 
does the fact stand ? In the 3 quarters 
ending the 10th of October 1808, the 
British manufactures exported amounted 
to 18,013,043/.; and in the correspond- 
ing quarters of 1811 they amounted to 
16,397,311/., being a decrease of nearly 
two millions. We have not yet got the 
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accoiuiU of imports for the last year, and found no sale, but haying glutted the mar« 
1 believe that they cannot be presented for kets of Buenos Ayres, Guernsey, Jersey, 
more than two months. We know, how- and other places, were returned to this 
ever, enough to allow me to stale with country, to swell the amount of imports in 
confidence, that in the imports there has the succeeding year. It appears that in 
^Iso been a falling oiT; and that Che im- 1810 the exports were 62,702,409/. ; and 
ports in the yeai;I8il fel^ off nearly as the imports 74,438,061/.; and as it has 
much as the exports. Upon the whole, been confessed that the Bank could not 
then, it appears, that there has been a fall- have* supplied 12 millions in gold to ba- 
ing off in the year 1811^ compared with lance this account, the circumstance is in« 
the very worst year, namely, 1 808.** explicable but on the grounds which I have 

But on this subject I think 1 shall be already stated. As the Custom-house ac« 
able to say something to"* sh^w why the* counts th^n abound wilh difficulties and 
Custom-house Keturns are at best but of inconsistencies, I shall at once dismiss them 
doubtf^ul authority, and acis not to be trust- as unintelligible, without sdhie parole in- 
«d when they appear to ''speak a different formaticn, wVthout^we may have an oppoi- 
language from that of all descriptions of tunity of examining Mr. Irving himself, 
people in the country. It is to be .^bserv- and the officers of the Custom-house, and 
ed, from the Accounts presented to the contrasting and comparing the informa- 
House, that in 1809 the exportation to tion to be derived from them, with that 
North and South America, and the British which appears in their books. Uniess such 
Settlements, amounted to 8 millions more an examination take place, these docu- 
tfaan that of 1807 ; and the exportation to ments, instead of being the oracles of truth| 
the countries of Europe to 12 millions can be considered only as the depositories 
more than in 1807. Such was the state- of error. There is another reason why 1 
merit on the face of the documents. This am disposed to place little faith in the ac- 
Whuld at first sight induce any one to draw | counts of exports. It is well known that 
the most favourable conclusions respecting j several articles pay no duty on exporta- 
the state of the country; but when we tion, such as cotton and wool, for instance ; 
know how different the state of the conn- and it is no uncommon thing for a man to 
try reaj^ly we must look for the cause enter goods exported to the amount of a 
of this apparent contradiction. There are hundred thousand pounds, for the purpose 
a sort of prying people in this country, of giving an idea of his commercial con* 
who arc not quite disposed to pin their sequence on ^Change, who has not, in fact, 
faith implicitly to Mr. Irving’s books, and exported to the value of ten thousand 
are unwilling to believe this increase of pounds: a fact 1 can prove, if the House 
1809 real : th'^se sceptics on the contrary, will agree to my motion for a committee, 
have the boldness to say, that this excess Thus far having gone out of my way, for 
of exportation went to a market which was the purpose of meeting something l/ke a 
not disposed to receive ib. They will tell challenge, which appeared to be made on 
you that the goods which were sent to the other side, 1 will leave tfie House to 
South America were not sold ; that the judge how far I have succeeded in tny ob- 
goods which were sent tq the various coun- ject, of endeavouring to reconcile those 
tries of 'Europe were not sold. If such papers with the distresses and petitions of 
were the fact it was naturally to be ex- our manufacturers, and 1 shall proceed to 
peeled ttfat their conjectures would be *Vesume the argument at that part at which 
. borne out by the return of goods from the I deviated from it, namely, the relaxation 
same quarters in the next year, and accord- of the* system of the Ortjors in Council in 
logly next year there was can almost pro- 1809. 

portionate excess of importation of* the If this relaxation proved the greatest 
same kinds of goods in which there had want of confidence in their system on the 
been an excess in the export the year be- parts of ministers themselves, if in fact it 
fore. In 1810 there came from America wholly abandoned the ground on which it 
to Uie amount of five millions more than was originally pretended that those Orders 
in 1807; and there was imported from were founded; if it demonstrated that all 
coantries in Eurcqpe^ including West India prospect of making Buonapart(6 rel.'tx in 
produce, more than twenty miilionf> and fits system by bearing hard upon French 
not incladiog it sixteen miUionSi So that* commerce was vain— 1 am now prepared 
it was evident a great part of thegoode! to show that every thing that has since 
sent out front this country in 1809 foand happened has evinced the total futility, 




with TtgBrA to ita professed objectj of re- 
taining that remained of our measures^ 
and that every thing that has since hap- 
pened ought to induce ns to retrace our 
steps, and return to that more wholesome 
policy from which in an evil hour we de- 
parted. And here* I wfsh to call the at- 
tention of the House to % subject of great 
importance, namely, the licencing system. 
In 1&07, the number of licences granted 
amounted only to 1,600 f and in 1810, 
it appears that they amounted to no less 
than above ^cn times that number, to up- 
wards of 141, 0(^. Having shewn the amount 
of this traffic in licences, it ea^ to see 
flow much of the whole commerce of the 
country is carried on under this system. 
Let Us next inqfuire what are the effects 
produced by Shis licensing system on the 
enemy, on neutrals, and on ourselves. 
What are its eflects on the enemy ? Why, 
it at once gives up to him all that remains 
of the principles of the Orders in Coun- 
cil; because if the principle is to be re- 
laxed ad libitum, if 'those who apply for 
licences, if every man who wishes to trade 
with France and Holland, has only to go 
over to the right hon. gentleman to attain 
his object, what, 1 will ask, is te become of 
the blockade of I SOD*? The relaxation, 
therefore, I contend, cats up and destroys 
the very system itself; and we .gre now 
carrying on a trade which is open to the 
enemy, but shut to all neutrals, except 
those who choose to be partakers of the 
licensing system. I ask, therefora, if it is* 
consistent with the polipy of this country, 
which has always aimed at engrossing the 
carrying trade of the world, endeavouring 
by every means to increase our own ma- 
rine, and taking afl methods to prevent the 
increase of that of France; is it consistent, 
i ask, with this policy, thatfile should hold 
out every encouragement for the increase 
of the snipping of those neutrals who arej 
under the dominion of France, or under*^ 
the influence of her power ? It is by their 
interference aloqp that the trade cf the 
enemy can be carried on. The flags of 
Kniphausen, Pappenburg, Empden, and 
several little ports which it is difficult to 
know where to look for in the map of Eu- 
rope, (though these places are in fact alto- 
gether French) and those of the Danes, 
the Sw<;dee, and the Norwegians, equally 
carry on by means of our licences, the 
trade between France and their own coun- 
tries, and |he trade between this country 1 
and France. U is absurd to think that 
they conform to our regulations: on the 
(VOL. XXL) 


conttaty it is well known, that furnished 
with, and protected by our licences they 
trade directly as our enemy desires. Sujfi- 
pose for instance a vessel clears out from 
Pappen]>urgh (wherever that m^y be,^ 
whose ultimate destination is Rotterdam (a 
port somewhiH better known) with a H- 
p cence, bearing that she is to touch at the 
Downs ; is it not obvious that she may 
make .directly f^ Rotterdam, if she ism 
escape our cruisers ? Those who are ac- 
[quainted with ijie proceedings in our Ad- 
*miraUy courts, know well how often the 
licence is used in this manner, and that 
the vessel descr3>es the string instead of 
the bow, if 1 may use the expression. 
There is no possible way of preventing 
this, bbt by covering the whole of the 
enemy’s coast with your ships, and thus 
establishing a real, and not a paper block- 
ade. And it is to be borne in mind, that 
there is not one of those cargoes allowed 
to be imported into Prance, which is not 
attended with as much gain to the enemy 
as to us. I ask, what is’the effect of all 
this ? The effect is, that the nun^ber qf 
seamen and amount of tonnage of this 
country, compared with that of the fo- 
reigners engaged in our trade, which in 
1S06 and 1807 were nearly equal, in 1800 
assumed a very diflerent proportion ; and 
in 1810 there was an increase in the fo- 
reign shipping* of upwards of 1,100,000 
tons, and an increase#of foreign seamen of 
more than double the number which the 
enemy had in the Scheldt and elsewhere, 
only four short years before — namely of 
from 29,000 to 60,000 ! If this fact does 
not dispose us to^ inquire into the conse- 
quences of these measures, I know not 
what will. What a nursery of seamen for 
the fleets of the enemy had this system 
prepared ! No wonder that the ship; owners 
of Hull and Shields will complain of the 
measures. If such be the ground of their 
complaints to parliament, andf if these 
complaints are even borne out by the, 
Custom-house papers of the right hoiTT' 
gentleman oppesite, I think 1 ought to ex- 
pec^even the suffoort of that right bon. 
gentleman himself to my motion. It ap- 
pears that even the ship building is falling 
ofl:' considerably in this country ; and that 
comparing 1809 with 1806, there is a de- 
crease of one-half. The tonnage of 181 1 
is not yet preseiSted. Such are the grounds 
on which 1 call on the House for inquiry. 
•All this increase of foreign tonnage is at 
the expence of the tonnage and seamen of 
the Americans, a nation altogether harm- 
( V B) 
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less, and naturally friendly to us; a power 
with whom we have no rivalship — from 
whose prosperity and greatness wc have 
nothing to apprehend ; and we have 
thrown this increase into the hands of 
* powers naturall}' hostile to us, add either 
subject to or al the disposition of our 
enemy. , 

Now, Sir, let us inquire what has been 
the effect of this Licenofng system on our 
own country. Sure 1 am it is altogether 
novel in England, — not that trade should 
be interfered with, for that has formerly* 
been frequently done, generally by laws, 
and particularly by Orders in Council, 
(though seldom much to its advantage) — 
but that this interference should be syste- 
matical, and that every day in the year 
trade should be controlled* by the execu- 
tive government. The trade of the coun- 
try, at this day is not carried on by 
•merchants residing at Liverpool, or I^n- 
don, or Hull, or any other of the great 
commercial cities, but by the President or 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade. — 
That body, for whom, as individuals, 1 have 
(he highest respect, is not nowMmiployed 
as formerly, in devising means of hostility 
towards the enemy, or of protection to our 
own trade ; but the whole of their morn- 
ings s^re occupied with the assortment of 
cargoes, with inquiries after what goods 
are best calculated for thi^ or that market, 
and with settling t\ic proportions of the 
various sorts of goods that ought to be car- 
ried out in vessels of a given burden ; an 
ernploymentr to which, with whatever re- 
spect 1 may entertain fur them, 1 cannot 
but think, that of all human beings they arc 
the most incompetent, lam speaking ol the 
right lion, the Vice-President of the Board 
ofCuntroul (Mr. Rose) not in his political 
capacity, not in bis natural capacity, but 
merelyinhismercantilerapacity. (Laugh.) 

I may entertain a very ditftTent opinion of 
him in tire one and in the other ; as in the 
same manner I may entertain a very dif- 
ferent opinion of an hoii. Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. Wharton) in his oiTicial and 
his poetical capacity — I allude to an.hoii. 
gentleman opposite who canic out lately 
to the world as an epic poet. — It certainly 
wears rather a strange appearance to see 
the President and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade — to see these noble and 
right hon. politicians spending whole 
mornings in laying their heads together, 
and determining with the utmost attention, 
and gravity whether one cargo should 
consist of cotton^ or of wool— whet|ier 
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sci<:snrs should be added— whether nails 
shniild be added to the scissars — whether 
j the scissars or the nails should be left out- 
er whether the commerce of the country 
might or might not be ruined by throwing 
in a little hemp along with the nails and 
the scissars ! (La^ghiitg.) These are now 
the lucubrations of the right hon. gentle- 
man and his colleagues. Now with all the 
respect possible for the right hon. gentle- 
man in his poKtical capacity, 1 really ft el 
so little respect for him in his capacity of 
tradesman, that I tremble for the conse- 
quences of leaving our commer'^e to such 
managenient. 

But this system *bf controul and interfe- 
rence is ntot all ; there are abuse.s connect- 
ed with the granting of licences which 
«pcak powerfully in favour-of the present 
inquiry. I do not mean b} abuses, to vny 
that 1 think any undue p^vfeiencc is 
shewn in the granting of these licences, or 
that any unju-^itifiable motive at any time 
is the cause of their refusal ; but with 
every allowance for .purity of motive in 
the right hon. gentleman and his col- 
leagues, J contend that there arc abuses to 
which, lioiii the nature of things, this sys- 
tem is inevitably exposed. It came out 
lately, that by the 'mistake of a clerk in 
one word a paper was ch. livered from the 
Liceme olhce, for which my hon. ftiend 
near me, one of the greatrst merchants in 
the world (Mr. Baring,) said he would wiL 
liiigly have given 1.0,000/. This is a cir- 
,cumsta;ice which surely ought to make 
us pau.se. Is it not dreadful that our trade 
.should be carried on in such a manner tiiat 
an elFect like this may result from so 
iiifting a mistake? It is nothing to the 
purpose to tell us that tliat fabricated pa- 
per was the consequence of# a clerical er- 
ror. All ihiS’May be very true ; but wlio 
knows whether this was the only mistake, 
and whether this beneficial error may not 
at a future period give a pretty signiiicant 
hint foi; repeating the error designedly ? 
Besides, are there no other modes of pre- 
fereitce r 1$ the system iiable to no other 
abuse ? Can no other favour be shewn but 
this ? What is the House to think of the 
opportunities which some gentlemen must 
have of obtaining information compared 
with others.^ Some hon. gentlemen are 
more nearly connected with the .right hon. 
gentleman than others, and have more op- 
portunities of hearing his sentiments. He, 
like other traders; has his particular cus- 
tomers, with whom he must naturally be 
more disposed to converse than with 
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others ; for I presume the right hon. gent, on in this way between Lombard-street 
dors not act without furnishing himself, and Westminster, as that carried on by 
by communication with some commercial licence under the Pappenburgh flag, 
ineiii with the knowledge necessary fur his But who were the persons who would 
business. Now these favourite customers be found thus waiting on the right hon. 
may in all probability be much more cun- gentlcin^vi ? There indeed will not be* 
nirig than the right hon. gentleman isaware found the hon. member near me. nor the 
of. and, with all due conndeuce in bis sa- hon. member for Worcester, nor any of 
gacity, it is not unlikely 4hat while he is the members for the city of l^ondon. 
consulting different individuals with re- clearing inwards and outwards (a laugh) 
sped to d^hat assortment pf goods may No su^ respectfl>le individuals will you 
best fit at one time, or what at another, he find there; but you will find, besieging 
may allow them to leave him persuaded |he doors of •that oflice, ample ex- 
of ibe impoftance of the information he ports and fiiiports from Lorn bard -street 
lias derived fft)m them, while they are and Duke’s place-^neutraJs under the con- 
as perfectly satisfied wiUi the*inteyigence troul of the enemy, and their jobbers, 
which they have contrived tofcr/ct out of Jews, persons of the description of Jews, 
him. and brokers of nn;rchants resident in the 

I am sure that the right hon. gent. op-J north of Germany, who have their agents 
posite (Mr. Canning) who not long ago*' here for the purpose of managing their 
held the seals of the Foreign Office, is very commercial transactions. These are the 
sensible of the number of persons who persons with whom the vice-president of 
•arc always prowling about in order to the Board of Trade consults. In this* 
learn something that may be turned to manner you furnish the enemy with the 
advantage. They strive in the first place means of knowing the course and current 
to gel at the principal, and to enter into of trade at every instant. The Orders in 
conversation W'ith him, always on the Council and the Navigation Laws are ge« 
watch to catch something for their pur- neral it^easures; but here you have ano- 
pose. If they cannot see the principal tlier system by which the enemy has the 
they resort to the secretary ; ff the secrc- means of knowing at all times what arti- 
tary is not to be had they try the clerks, cles you wish to have exported, and what 
and when they find these inaccessible they you wish to have imported from lhA‘onti- 
fiSttMi upon the very door-keepcij, and in nent ; and by this means it is his own 
sliui't. employ every efi'ort that cunning fault if he doei not put that commerce 
and a keen sense of interest can suggest completely within his*controul. 
to pick up little odds and ends of infor- But the last and most deplorable con- 
malion. But if this system is resorted to sequence of this licensing S 3 ^tefn. is the 
at the Foreign-office, and if such informa- effect which it is producing on the morals 
tion es somehow or other* frequently oh- of the trading part of the community of 
tained from persons of the utmost purity this country. Her^ I implore the atteiuiou 
of motives,, how, much more must the of the House, and the attention of the hoii. 
Board of Trade be open to abuses of this genliemeii opposite (would to God 1 could 
sort ? In the j^oard Tra||% it is iiece^- appeal to them in a more elfectual man- 
sary to consult and converse with inte- ner), and iiitreat* them to coiisiijcf the 
rested persons ; and when questions are consequences of giving continuance to a 
put to practical men. if they have the traffic which has so often been ijcscribed 
usual acuteness of British merchants, they as ** a system of simulation and dissimu- 
will soon know from the right hon, gen- lation from, beginning to end.” Thes^^ 
tleman what he il about to do. Iti^giv- are the words of the respectable Judge*" 
iiig to such men as great an advantage as who presides iif our Courts of Admiralty, 
it would be for the Chancellor of the Ex- who 'as he owes in that capacity alle- 
chequer to tell a stock-broker what was jlo giance to no particular sovereign, is bound 
be the amount of the next loan, when he to mete out justice equally to the subjects 
proposed to fund a large amount of Ex- of all nations who come before him. 
chequer IJills, or at what precise period This is the language of the right hon. and 
peace or war Vould take place in the learned genilemaii alluded to. but in my 
country. Indeed the information to be opinion, it wouli be still more accurate 
had at the Board of Tr^de under the'pre- to say that it is a system which begins 
sent circuilistances, is far more lucrative ; *with forgery, is continued by perjury, 
and.probably as brisk a trade is, carried and ends in enormous frauds. I will read 
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to my hand — for it is in them all— in 
l,8,OQ() licences a year— and it is a clause 
which demands the most serious attention 
of the House. What are we to .say when 
«we find that the government of the coun- 
try lends the sanction of its authority to 
such expressions as the folYowing, in the 
licences from port to port : The vessel* 
shall be allowed io proceed, notwithstand- 
ing; aU the documents ^hich accompany 
the ship and cargo may represent the 
sanice to be destined to any neutral or« 
hostile, port, or to whomsoever such pro- 
perty may appear to bejpng.” Notwith- 
standing, says bis Majesty m Council— at 
least his Majesty is made to use such lan- 
guage — notwithstanding, says this paper, 
which is countersigned by his Majesty's 
Secretarv of State 18,000 times in a year, 
this trade is carried on by fraud and per- 
jury, we will sanction that foulness, and 
we will give orders that these ships shall 
be enabled to pass through the British 
fleets. Perhaps^ the full import of this 
clause is not known to the House. It is 
proper, they should be informed that 
papers are put on board stating the: actual 
place from which the ship cleared out, 
signed in the proper and usual manner, 
with letters from the ship-owner to the 
propef'persoiis; and that these real docu-' 
ments form what is called the ship's pa- 
pers. By this licence th£ captain is ena- 
bled to take on boaid another set of pa- 
pers, which are a forgery from beginning 
to end, and \ii case his vessel happens to 
be overhauled by our cruizers, he escapes 
detention. If the ship happen to cle^r 
from London, it is perhaps said to clear 
from Rotterdam, and the proper descrip- 
tion is made out, as nearly as possible, in 
the hand- writing of the Custom-house 
oflScer at Rotterdam, and if it be necessary 
that the paper should be signed by a mi- 
nister of ^tate, as is the case in Holland, 
his hand writing must be forged, fre- 
.qoently that of the duke oLCadore, or 
perhaps, as 1 happened to see the other 
day, that of Napoleon himhelf. Not only 
are the names torged, but the seal is* also 
forged, and the wax imitated. But this is 
not Enough. A regular set of letters is 
also forged, containing a good deal of 
fictitious private anecdote, and a good 
deal of such news froii} Rotterdam as 
might be supposed to be interesting to 
mercantile people, and a letter from 
merchant in Rotterdam to the shipowner."' 
Thus provided, the vessel sails, and the 


1 have just read, is to prevent her from 
being seized by any of our cruizers who 
may intercept her. This is what is meant 
by the general expression of— Notwith- 
standing all the documents which accom- 
pany the ship and cargo may represent 
the same, &C. &c.'^ So. much for the 
system of forgery on which this licence 
trade rests; Imt all this is not enough. 
All this must he done with the privity of 
the merchant here, and of his clerks. 
That most respectable branch of society, 
and these young men, whoin ^they are 
initiating into trade, are no longer at li- 
berty tQ. follow tho system, by which our 
Childs and <>ur Barings have risen to such 
respectability and eminence; but from 
their very outset in life, are now to be 
initiated in the humiliaitog mysteries of 
this fraudulent commerce. All these for- 
geries, too, are confirmed by the solemn, 
oaths of the captain and crew when they 
arrive at their destined port. They are 
obliged to swear in words, as awful as it 
is possible to conceive, that all these do- 
cuments and letters are genuine. Every 
sort of interrogatory is put to the captain 
and the whole crew, which is calcufatcd 
to discover what the real port from 
which the vessel sailed, and to the truth 
of the answ'ers to all these inten'ogatories 
the captain and the whole crew are 
obliged to swear. They are obliged to 
declare from what quarter the wind blew 
when they left Rotterdam (although they 
were never near the place,) when they 
took a pilot on board, and a number of 
other particulars, which they are obKged 
to asseverate on the most solemn oath, 
which it is possible tOr.conce,ive; know- 
ing at the same time that^ they sailed 
from London, «pnd not from Rotterdam, 
that they took no pilot on board, and that 
their other statements are uttcjniy false. 
.So that, under this system, the whole 
crew and captain are under the necessity 
of peguring themselves, if they wish to 
act to their instruefifons. In confir- 
mation of these statements, I will read to 
the House a letter of a most curious du- 
scriptioD which has been put into my 
hands, written to an American merchant, 
of the highest respectability, the contents 
of which would be extremely .ludicrous, 
if the contemplation of ilhem were not 
%ccompanied by a feeling of disgust at 
the hioral depravity it displays. It is 
written by a professional man, not that he 
is either a lawyer, a physician, os a 
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divine, for he would be a diggrace to any existence of our comnerce depends ? If 
of these honourable occupations; but he this be the trnunphof England and of Ea. 
is a man who has made the forgery of glishmen over the continental iy8temi-i.if 
ship’s papers a regular and organized pro- this be all for which oar soldiers cheer- 
fession. 1 shall omit the names of any folly bleed on the fields of victory, I shaJl 
of the parties, because I should be sorry soon be ashamed of the title which I hope* 
to injure iiidividuais^ whose only connec- still to boast, a j'epresent^tive of free, inde- 
tion with the writer has been, *that he has ^pendent, honest, British traders, and I will 
dared to send them thil most atrocious not be one of those who will go in pro- 
circular. It is as follows : — cessions of triug^pfa, which, instead of 

* Liver|]tf>ol, ■ ■ — . glorious trophies and banners, presents* to 

GENTtiMCN— 'We take the liberty mv mind nothing but an assemblage of 
herewith to inform you, that we have esta* «glbbets and halters. These are transact 
blished oi^ffllhlves in this town, for the sole tions whicb ought to be as much a 
purpose oi matting simulated papcIVs [Hear, source of grief tobourselves, as they arc a 
hear ! ] vfhich we are senabied tosdo in a source of reproach against us by foreign 
way which will give*ample satiiifactioo to nations. 

our employers, jnot only being in pos- 1 know that tho right hon. gentleman 
session of ihe^original documents of the; will tell me, that if these crimes were not 
ships’ papers, and clearances to various committed by us, they would be perpe- 
ports, a list of which we annex, but our trated by others. That if our merGhaott 
Mr. G— B— - having worked with his in Liverpool refused to fabricate papers,. 

brother, Mr. J B— , in the same those of Boston would not be so scrupu- 

line, for the last two years, and under- lous. In answer to this assertion, 1 shall 
standing all the necq^sary languages. merely say, that the argument is not new. 

'' Of any changes that may occur in the It has been hacknied over and over again 
difierent places on the continent, in the (in the absence of a better) on othbr sub- 
various custom house, and other offices, jects. •! remember it ; and in the recol- 


which may vender a change of signatures 
necessary, we arc careful to have the ear- 
liest information, not only from our own 

connections, but from Mr. J— B , 

who has proffered his assistance In every 
way, and who has for sometime past made 
simulated papers for Messrs. B— and 

P , of this town, to whom we beg, 

leave to refer you for further information. 
We remain,” &c. • ^ 

Then follows a long list of about twenty 
places from and to which they can forge 
papers (hating til the clearances ready 
by them, from the different public agents) 
the moment they receive intelligence that 
any merchant may need their assist- 
ance in this scheme of fabrication. And, 
is it come to this } [Hear ! hear ! hear !]^ 
Is this the sort of trade carried, on 
British merchants? Is this the wny in 
which we are to defeat the designs ofNluo- 
naparte ? Is this the mode by which we 


the two contending powers is subdued by 
the respective systems adopted against 
each other, that which has openly sacri- 
ficed its commerce, which says, ** We will 
have soldiers and peasants but no traders 
or that which, to the abandonment aU 
national honour, maintains such a foul, 
such a filthy commerce as that on which 
gentlemen on the other side contend the 


lection of the hon. member for Yorkshire 
it most still be fresh. It is the old and fa- 
vourite argument used on the long de- 
'bated question of the Slave Trade, by 
which the minifters of the day were scan- 
dalized, and by advancing which, if by 
nothing else, the memory of lord Sid- 
mouth will be perpetuated as lon^ as a 
sense of shame is retained in this or in any 
other country. — ** Oh !” said they, " if 
we abandon the Slave Trade it will bo 
carried* on by others, and perhaps huma- 
nity will suffer in the exchange.” It may 
be so, but I repeat, as applied to this sub- 
ject, what my hon. friend (Mr. Wilber- 
force) then so forcibly and truly ufged on 
that occasion, ** In God’s name let it be 
I carried on by others, we will no longer let 
our hands stained with human blood be the 
accusers oft>Qr hearts.”—! say, let tlmF* 
nefarious practice be adopted by any 
othey country, by America, if it be not too 
honest, by Pappenburg, or some of the 
dirty ports of Denmark: but let it nqjt re- 
ceive the sanction of the British govern- 
ment. Let it be no longer said that Eng- 
land, whose merchants in former and hap- 
pier times were held in universal estima- 
tion for probity and honour, have for- 
ifeited a character by the preservation of 
which alone they can claim a just right 
to jthe privileges of humanity. Weighing, 
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Iherefore, all these circuiuetanres, winch 
am too much exhausted, and the Hou*!! 
too much fatigued to recapitulate, 1 ask 
any honest and impartial man, whetliei 
suihcieiit ground has not been laid for in 
•iquiry, in order to ascertain whctbier there 
be or be not any /emedy the grievous 
evils, some few of which 1 have enume- 
rated ? If I am asked what remedy 
would app1y» I say, let first go into the 
inquiry. How is it possible to prescribe 
till the full extent of the malady be 
known ? Difterent views nfhy be taken by 
different persons ; but do not let us turn 
an inattentive ear to complaints ** that 
would cure deafness 'let us go into a 
committee to learn the cause and effects of 
the enormities 1 have st<fted. < 

If, as an humble individual, I might 
venture an opinion, 1 should say, without 
a mometit^s hesitation, conciliate the Ame* 
yicans ; let us do all that lies in our power 
to protect, maintain, and support their 
neutrality ; but do not let us drive them 
to the extreme of making an election in- 
jurious to them but fatal to us. — Do not let 
tfs force them to chuse between a French 
alliance and an English alliance ; but at 
all events let us avoid occasioning the 
greater of the two calamities, an alliance 
between America and France, which 
would inevitably' lead to a war between 
America and England. We need not be 
afraid of going too far towards concilia- 
tion. I should be the last man in the na- 
tion to insinuate, that because the people 
of England fire distressed wc should as- 
sume a lower and more humble tone. 1 
would not recommend it, because I should 
be speaking a language at which my heart 
would revolt against my tongue ; but let 
us not be falsely proud and refuse this in- 
quiry from the weakest of all weak fears, 
the fear of acknowledging that we have 
formerly committed an error. There can 
be no rivalry between the two countries— 
they are disposed to friendship, and since 
population of both is chiefly com- 
posed of merchants and fai^ners, their in- 
terests are too much united to allow them 
to proceed to hostilities without the most 
imperious necessity. Let us employ our 
army and navy, to whose victories we are 
indebted for our independence, to protect 
tho.se who require our support; let the 
tree of liberty expand^ its sheltering 
branches over other countries than our 
own ;' but let us not insult those who are J 
anxious to continue in amity with us. I] 
know that the motion 1 have to submit 


will receive the approbation of the people 
— 1 trust it will obtain the sanction of the 
House — If it do not, 1 shall have the sa- 
tisfaction of feeling that, however others 
may forget their duty, 1 have discharged 
mine.— I will conclude, Sir, by moving. 

That a Select ^^omnsittee be appointed 
for the purpose of taking* into its con- 
sideration the p?esent state of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country, 
particularly wUh reference to fbe eifccts 
of the Orders in Council and the Licence 
Trade.^’ 

Mr. Ro&e expressed the sincere pleasure 
he felt that this important subject was 
about to undergo a full and impartial dis« 
cussion, because he was persuaded that 
the more it was examine(| the more appa- 
Ifent w'ould be the L-pnefits resulting from 
the system which now re;.eived the sanc- 
tion of government. Howevi^r deficient 
he might be in eloquence, the facts he 
should adduce would be amply sufliciciit 
to subvert the fabric which it had cost the 
hoii. and learned gentj.einaii so much pains 
to raise. He was not disposed to deny 
that the condition of the manufacturers in 
various parts of the country was much to 
be commiserated, but their discontent did 
not arise so much fpom a want of work as 
from a diminution of wages. In Birming- 
ham, particularly, a greaterdegree of cala- 
mity wa^ felt than in any other town m 
the empire ; because the trade of that 
place depended, almost more than any 
other, on the connection with America. 
But, when the hon. and learned genliemati 
proceeded to contetid that these distresses 
were general, anil being general, were pro- 
luced by the Orders in Council, he wished 
o eiKpiire, whence thet hon. and learned 
'cntlcman had derived the information on 
which he founded his'^statement ? In fact, 
he papers on the table, so far from snp- 
iorting, directly contradicted tbe asser- 
ions of the hon. and learned gentleman. 
And here he felt it proper to observe, 
.bat the hon. and learned gentleman ap- 
peared very much dispdSed to object to 
he acci racy of Mr. Irving's figures, when 
hey were unfavourable to his argument ; 
)ut he was quite ready to deduce infe- 
'enccs from them, when he considered 
.hem as at all leaning to his side. He 
'Mr. Rose) was persuaded, that there 
ever had been a fair question of doubt 
*aised on the correctness of the Custom- 
louse accounts, which .were by no means 
ustly liable to the observations made 
m them by the hon. and learned gent. * 
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lie would now proceed to an exa> 
mi nation of the facts connected w'itli 
the statement made by the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman. The Orders in Council 
were issued in the year 1807, and it would 
be proper to consider, by comparison, 
what eliect they had h#d on the export 
trade of the country. In the year he had 
just mentioned, the exftorts amounted 
to 34‘,56(i,572L ; in 1808, they were 
34*, 551,26?; in 1809 the^ib had increased 
to no less than 50,280,900/. ; and, in 1810, 
they were 45,809,800/. ; — a great and 
evident igerease from the year 1807. 
The hon. anil learned gentleibari had 
s})oken of 9,000,000^. t)f British •exports 
having been seized by Buonapatte, in the 
year 1810; and .that, for the express pur- 
pose of getiing;possessinn of (his property* 
be bad, for a short time, suspended his 
own decrees^. — That the act alluded to wa.s 
(»ne. of great and unjustifiable violence, no 
person could doubt; but how did the fact 
stand ^ The decrees were relaxed from 
the end of 1 807 to I glO, and for two years 
pievMMis to the seizure complained of, the 
trade to the Baltic bad been conductcti 
wiili the utmost advantage, and it only 
arose fiom accidental causes gf wind and 
u*-ath(.r, that Ivuonaparle was enabled to 
apply llic cargoes of several hundred 
slops to his own li e; but tiie truth was, 
that this tiade had nothing to do>vith the 
Ortlers in Council, and tlie destruction of 
the trade so vehemently enforced was, in 
truth, an augmentation from twenty-five, 
to thirty millions. A few years since it 
had been as boldly said,*u.j it had beerito- 
niglft repeated, that our trade with Arne- 
ri< a would be annihilated ; and he then 
took occaMttri nwdestly to express his 
opinion, that ifaNcn-liitercourse law were 
passed in the United triie commerce 

with the Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
niiglit btf carried on directly from Great 
Britain. Bxpcrience had fully confirmed 
this opinion. In 1807, our exports to 
America and the West Indies amounted 
to 14,800,000/. ; In 1808, notwitlistanditig 
the partial prohibition in the United States, 
to 15,800,000/. ; in 1 809, to 19,200,000/.; 
ill wbicb last year, be it remembered, Uie 
American Non-Intercourse act was carried 
into eliect; yet, notwithstanding that, in 
the year 18 10,. the exports to all America 
and the West Indies, amounted to no less 
a sum than 20,418,000/. And from this 
it appeared, (hat, between the years *1807 
and 1810, an increase to the amount of six 
millions sterling had taken place in the 


export trade of this country to all America 
Did he mean from thence to argue that 
England ought to be indifferent to her 
connection with the United IStates of Ame- 
rica ? By no means : he had always con- 
tended, end he always should, that the* 
interests of Gijpat Britagi and of America 
were closely united. But it was too much 
*to expect, that this country should allow 
America to treat differently from other 
states. • • 

Reverting to the seizures which the hon. 
<ind learned^ geiftleman said had been made 
by Buonaparte, he begged leave to ob- 
serve, that, instead of nine millions being 
thus borne ftwuf, not more than six or 
seven bad fallen a sacrifice to bis arts. 
The shjfis seized by him, were, at the time, 
trading under "the system of neutraliza- 
tion ; and the loss wasFU'^tained by an un- 
fortunate coincidence of circumstances ; 
by a non-ad hcrcnce to the place of ren-, 
dezvous which was appointed, and suspi- 
cion as to the danger which threatened 
the property being asleejiw 

The hon. and learned gcntlem.in had 
talked a great deal of the infomiation 
whicli people, of a variety of descriptions, 
had derived Irom him (iVIr. Rose.) He 
did not know whence the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman had derived his intelligence; 
'but this he could assure him, that ne was 
completely and entirely mistaken with 
respect tu i he kind and class of company 
which he was in the’fiabit of entertaining. 
What connection the individuals, whom 
the hon. and learned genikman had sa 
humorously described, might have with 
the door keepers and messengers of his 
office, he could iicA say ; but undoubtedly 
they had no access to him. He himself, 
and tlj£ noble lord at the bead of the Board 
of Trade, bad been accused by the hon. 
and learned gentleman of spending their 
mornings with Jews and Brokers, for the 
purpose of selecting and assorting cargoes 
for exportation. Here the hon. and learn- 
ed gentlemfin was agairv mistaken. ThioJ 
was not the olyect of their consideration ; 
nor were the persons they met of that de- 
scription. The object which engaged 
them, and the respectable gentlemen 
whom they consulted, was, to determine 
on what articles it was sa’e, fit, and proper, 
to allow to be imported into Great Bri* 
taiiK 

111 answer to the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s assertions, as to the supposed in- 
jury which the shipping interest of Great 
By tain had sust^ued, in consequence of 
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the licencing system, he would beg leave 
simply to state the fact. By accurate cal* 
cttlatwns he would shew, that, since li- 
cences had been resorted to, the tonnage 
was greatly increased. In 1807, the Bri- 
tish shipping employed was lfl<36iOOO 
tons; in 180»,, l,311,00p ; in J809, 
1,33(^,000; and/ in 1810, 1»OO0, 000 tons, 
were engaged. So that now there were 
200,000 tons of British s^ippin^ employed 
in addition to the quantity, which, prior to 
the Ordeia in Council, had been engaged. 
When the Orders in Council were first re-« 
sorted to, 88 j^^OO seamen were employed 
in British mercantile transactions ; at pre- 
sent, not less than J 02, 0(A) seamen were so 
engaged — making an increase of H,000 
seamen. He was willing to admit that 
foreign shipping had increatsed in a greater 
proportion ; but if such shipping had not 
been employed, what would have become 
of British commerce ? How could the trade 
of Great Britain have been carried on with 
those various ports of Europe, which were 
shut against British vessels? He would ask- 
the House, would government have been 
justified in permitting the manufactures of 
the country to rot and perish in •ware- 
houses, rather than employ foreign vessels 
in the distribution of them through the 
world ? From the general habits of his life, 
no one,* he was convinced, could suspect" 
him of being insensible to the distresses of 
the ship-owners. But, he put it to the 
House, be put it to the hon. and learned 
gentleman opposite, whether it was possi- 
ble to stand by, in cold blood, and see the 
manufacturers of the country starving, 
rather than permit the produce of the 
country to be exported in foreign ships ? 
Besides, the rate of the transport service 
would shew that no material injuny had 
been sustained by the British shipping in- 
terest. • This he thought could be made 
very evident from a comparison of the- 
rates at difierent periods. In the year 
18(^,< wheit the Orders in Council were 
-originally issued,^ the rate wus IQs. per 
ton ; but, at present, it wm no less than 
2Ss, per ton-— a clear proof, in his n^ind, 
that the great body of the shipping of the 
country was constantly employed. Even 
with respect to Hull, a place more likely 
to suffer than any other, by the pressure 
ef the times, be had good reason for stating . 
from private information which be had ob- 
tained from thence, that there was not a i 
ship belonging to that port, which was not \ 
at present either absolutely engaged, or on 
the point of being employed. 


Brok^m*9 Moikm relating to the f 1 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
asked, why were not American vessels 
made use of ? The answer was, they ex- 
perienced exactly the same treatment willi 
other neatrals— no distinction had l)een 
made. It was therefore most unfounded 
to say, that any prrtialHy had been evinced 
in favour of one state or of 'another by go- 
vernment, but a'preference was given by 
the merchants to other foreign ships, as 
being safer, airl less liable to suspicion in 
the continental ports. The trade wdth the 
Spanish and Portuguese settlements of 
America was at least equally advantageous 
with that which had been recently carried 
on with* the UniteU States. In proof of 
this, it must be observed, that for the last 
ten years the American , trade had been 
carried on from a seventh to a twenty-third 
part in British shipping. When the com- 
mercial treaty ef 1797 was concluded with 
America, it was founded on the principle 
of reciprocal advantage. There was a 
stipulation mutually to relax the duties on 
the importation of goods from the two 
countries ten per cent, on the gross amount 
of the customary duties. Bui no sooner 
had this treaty been concluded, tbath> Ame- 
rica doubled her imposts, while those of 
Great Britain remafned stationary. Such 
a measure, every gentleman must see, 
amounted almost to a prohibition of the 
commodities of this country. Again, look- 
ing to the benefits which England would 
obtain from trading with the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements, it was not to be 
forgotten that this country would not only 
derive the mefcalatile profits, but also 
those which were connected with th6' na- 
vigation. In bis opinion, nothing could 
be more palpable than il'/e disadvantageous 
situation in which Great Britain would 
have been p1tfct*d, but for the intervention 
of the Orders in Council : if it had not 
been for them, France would Mhve pos- 
^sessed the great benefit of trading with all 
the ports of Europe, which were shot 
against England, and she would have been 
enabled to furnish herseVf, from America, 
with e\ 2 ry article which she wanted, par- 
ticularly with the raw materials for her 
manufactures— and, above all, with cotton, 
respecting which manufacture she had lat- 
terly shewn great anxiety. 

What had been the origin of the Orders 
in Council ? France said that there should 
be no trade to England. Our answer was 
—an answer which we bad the power to 
enforce— that nothing should go to France 
that did not come to her through England* 
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We had a right to say to neotral powers, been no condemnations in France undter 
that if they tolerated a regulation of one 01 those Decrees, subseouenUy to the t2nd 
the belligerents inimical to our commer-* Nov. ISIO. Of this he could not speak: 
cial interests, they must tolerate a regula- but no one would deny that there had 
tiori on our pan in defence of tshose infe- been sequestrations to a considerable 
rests. Nothing hostile was intended to* amount^ and in these times in France, the 
wards America. On tl^ contrary, every distinction between sequestration and con- 
degree of attention and kindness waalshown .demnation was merely nominal ; while on 
to her by Great Britain. * The conduct of the contrary the conduct of the British 
rrance towards America was directly the High Court of At^iralty bad been marked 
reverse. Had Buonapartdtseizcd none of with Ifberaliiy, almost amounting to irf|us* 
her snipping, and had he not, going be- tice towards ourselves; and which had 
yond what^the laws of nations allowed. Tendered fjie Eminent individual at the 
decreed, ^at every ship coming from head of that court as popular in America 
England shourd be confiscat5{i ?’ An im- as he was in England. Much had been 
menso confiscation o/ American property stated, with most imposing eloquence, on 
was the consequence; but the United the evil consequences— the immoralities— 
ftiaies passed oyer the insult unnoticed. arising«from the s^'stem of licencing. The 
liincouiaged hy this supineness, Buonn* fact was that* every syllable which the 
parte went further, and on advice of his hon. and learned gentleman had uttered on 
Court of Admiralty, determined that any the subject of simulated papers wasappli- 
iTencn cruizer that fell in with an Ameri- cable to the period before the Orders i'q 
can vessel, which she supposed was on a Council and the Trade. Licences were is- 
voyage to l^gland, might burn and de- sued ; and he would slate, without fear of 
stroy (ler. Then foJlowe<l the Milan De- contradiction, that the flatter had very 
cree.. and on a remonstrance being made much checked the perjurv and fraud com- 
hy general Armstrong, the dnke of Ga- plained of. Before the Orders in Council 
dore, the trench minister, replied, that and tliu Licences were issued, it was nc- 
ihe conduct of France was consistent with cessary for every captain of a ship to take 
Uie eternal principles^ of justice.^^ The an oath at the Custom-house, relative to 
Decree of Rambouillet was the close of the size of his ship and the number of his 
that scene of iniquity, which America had men. This was discontinued, and he knew 
lamely allowed to be acted before hereyes. of no oath sybstitufed. To all those 
rile Orders in (council, on the contrary, shocking perjuries w^liich were formerly 
were not promulgated until it was per- frequent in Doctors' Commons, there was 
lectly well known in the republic, that now no temptation. That perjury pre- 
such would be the conduct of Great Bri- vailed as a system before 1 M )7 was nutoil 
tain. It had been said, /hat the French rious; and a house was established at 
decrees had been revoked ; but on no Empden, which, for frauds of that kind, 
joundation. In a recent prize cause, on a received a regulaf commission of two per 
vessel called the €atherina Augusta, it was cent. He had enquired particularly into 
allowed that the Berlin and Milan decrees the subject, and he was assured, by masters 
had not been rcsciiiocd. Afi original let- rd neutral vessels, that they were not called 
ter was fKoduced dining the proceedings, upon to make any atlidavits on the other 
dated in Septdhiber last, in which tho side of the water. Under these circum- 
merchants at Rotterdam stale, that it is* stances, was it fair for the hon. gent to 
true that the Decrees of Berlin and Milan come down and brand the national cfla* 
have not yet beej] publicly repealcck" An racter witif the imputation of systemalieJIi 
American vessel in ballast, with an^me- perjury ? Wei^ the Orders in Council and 
rican master and American seamen, from he JLicences abolished, then indeed the 
Lond^ to Charlestown, had also been country would return to that system of 
carried into Calais ; and no longer argo ‘ neutralization under which peijuries were 
than November last, the captain and brmerly so frequent, 
owner presented a petition to Congress, Reverting to the distresses of the manu- 
j^ayiiig their interposition, and alleging facturers, he allowed that distress existed 
that the vessel so captured was take/i on to a considerable degree, but expressed bis 
u ® supposed infraclipn of persuasion that great arts bad been used 

the ^liin^nd Milan Decrees, by the ves- jito make tlie suflering individuals bebevo 
sel having sailed from an £ngii.sh port, that their evils originated in the Orders in 

there bad Council. Those persons had certain! v 
(TOL. aXI.) (4 C) 
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borne their distresses with a patience and 
4 fortitude’ which entitled their present 
complaints to the most indulgent alien* 
lion ; but it was impossible to convince 
him that the greater part of the indivi- 
duals who put their names to ai[)etition 
against the Ordm in Council, were at all 
conjpeteiU to ascertain the mode in which 
those Orders operated ; and of this he was 
assured, that t^ir suderipgs would be ma- 
terially encreased were (tiose Orders re- 
scinded. He then took a view of the ex- 
ports of the current year,^*wlHch, though 
depressed, yet exceeded in a considerable 
dearee what they had amnunted to in 1803 
and l^o t. From this, thought he was 
warranted in asserting, that the despond- 
ing statements which had been made with 
regard to the existing state of the coun- 
try, were either exaggerated or wholly 
without foundation. The country was in 
no danger of ruin, while so flattering a 
comparison could be made. Would the 
hon. and learned gentleman contend that 
England was not .a great and flourishing 
country in the year 1801? He believed 
that it had never been denied that she 
was; and, therefore, he could see no 
ground at present for asserting that she 
was in so bad a state from the depression 
of her trade— as, notwithstamling that de- 
pression'; her exports were still considera- 
bly above what they had been in the years 
he had before mentioned. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had contended, that 
the goods exported in the year 1809 had 
not Seen ablerto find a market. In that 
assertion, however, he was obliged to con- 
tradict him, and could inform him that 
they had found a market — and still fur- 
ther, that our goods had continued to find 
a market until the mouth of March .1810. 
He presumed that be need iK t inform the 
hon. and learned *gentlenian, that the pro- 
duce of our colonies and fisheries was in- 
cluded under the head of imports. This 
being the case, however, it would appear 
Jthat our exports, compared wi^h our im- 
ports, did not determine t^e balance of 
trade. 

As to what had been advanced with re- 
^rd to the excessive issues of Bank paper 
in England, he had to observe, that our 
Bank-notes had risen, within the last two 
months, according to the rate of exchange 
at Hamburgh, 10 to 15 per cent, and he . 
did not entertain a doubt, that if the pro^ 
sent favourable aspect of affairs continued, 
a more extended improvement would take j 
place in the exchange, lie fiad to slate, j 
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besides, that the price of gold bullion was 
falling. These were facts that coinph tely 
refuted what had been advanced so i;oi\fi- 
deiuly on the other side during the de- 
bates on the Bullion question. 

He proceeded to contend, that the con- 
duct of this coun(Ty towards America had 
been uniformly conciliatory. In turning 
to tl^e subject of the repeal of the Orders 
HI Council, he wished to offer some obser- 
vations to the House, and especially as to 
the grounds upon which it was maintained 
that that repeal should take place. We 
were told tiiat the French ba^ repealed 
their decrees, and that therefore we ought 
to repeal our Ordvr;^,: but the' duke de 
Caclore sakl, that they should be repealed 
when England gave up her right of 
blockade : and upon^ this« the question 
rested. America also said, it was not our 
Orders in Council that she wi.^hed to have 
repealed, but she distinctly required of us 
to repeal so much of the prior regulation.s 
of IS07 as would give greater liberty to 
her traffic. What, In'wever, would be 
the infallible consequences of repealing 
the Orders in Council, and of giving up the 
Licence trade ? To open to France and 
America the trade of the whtde world. 
America would then carry the manufac- 
tures of France, and all the colonial pro- 
duce, to the ddferent ports of Europe; 
while England would be excluded from 
all parlicipatioa in a commerce which 
she would thus provide for her enemy. 
We should then too behold, instead of a 
correction of frauds and perjuries, all those 
neutralizing getUl^men in our Admiralty 
courts again, who had realized such large 
fortunes on former occasions, and under 
the operation of a difierent system. The 
plan of the Orders in Council had not 
been adopted^ from any hasty sugges- 
tions, or any sudden start of policy ; a 
body of the most respectffble rrierc Hants 
4iad attended the Board of Trade for the 
purposes of consultation; and most of the 
cabinet ministers had been present. The 
trade ''of this country had continued to 
prospei under their operation until last 
year, when it suiTered ip consequence of 
'the* adoption of measures on the part of 
the enemy, which, he believed,^ had never 
been made use of by one^ nation towards 
another. The consequence of tbisimpre- 
cederded line of conduct was now recoil- 
ing oq themselves. Incases of an ordinary 
description, it did not ailbrd much conso- 
laiion to one country, under circumstances 
of distress, to be satisfied that another 
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country w^as placed in a similar situation ; 
but in this instance there was a satisfaction 
in knowing that those measures which the 
«iiemy had recourse to, for the purpose of 
inflicting an injury on us, were acting with 
increased force against himself. He could 
make it appear, mm a inference to official 
documents, that the revenue of France had 
suffered considerably by those very* mea- 
sures. In 1 807, the amount of the French 
customs was 2,400,000/. starling; in 1808, 
after the issuing of the Orders in Council, 
it had decreased 740,000/. ; and, in 1809, 
460,000/., more, notwithstanding a great 
increase whidh had been made *'in several 
bf the duties. In 1 gTlO, it had again risen 
to 2,000,000/. ; but this augmentation 
amse from the, proceeds of the vessels 
seized in the Baltic ; it had resulted from 
the robberies committed on individuals, 
'ihe discounts of the French bank, in the 
year 1810, were 30,000,000/. ; in 1811, 
they had fallen to 16,000,000/.; the pro- 
fits in the former year were 10,000/.; in 
the latter, they were only 4,5(X)/. It 
was thus apparent, that the profits of the 
French bank were reduced to so small a 
sum, that there was scarcely a hank in 
England, conducted by privatje individuals, 
which did not dWidb as much. These 
statements were derived .from authentic 
documents, and from the same documents* 
it appeared also, that the Frencir manufac- 
tures exported in 1610 amounted to fifty- 
four millions sterling, with a population of 
thirty millions ; while we, with ^ popuia- 
lion of only twelve millions, exported, in 
the same year, to the amount of fifty-six 
mifllons sterling. Had it not been for 
these Orders in Council, however, now so 
much decried, w8 should have been coun- 
teracted every whe^e— they had been and 
still were our only protection. He would 
ask, in reply to the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman ^no hod so strongly condemned 
the licence trade, as employing foreigA 
seamen and vessels, and which ho deserfb- 
ed as proceeding from the Orders ifi Coun- 
cil, in what manner our trade was* to be 
carried on ? It would be, in his opinion, a 
deplorable trial for our manufacturers were 
w’e to suspend all trade, all commdree) 
while we were endeavouring and contend- 
ing for the admission of British ships, into 
the pori8 of tbe continent. Considering, 
therefore, as he did, the Orders in Council 
to be a measure of sound policy, and nfa- 
nifest utility to the country, he should con*^ 
elude with expressing his anxious hope 
that tha House would not go into a com- 


mittes to enquire into a question which 
laid tvhoiiy upon the surface, and amount- 
ed simply to this, whether we should open 
the trade of the world to France or not ? 

Mr. A. Barinf^ regarded the subject as 
one ol eo much importance, that he coukl 
not til ink he ^discharged his duty in that 
House, if he permitted it to pass without 
ofiertng a fedr observations. The ques- 
tion seemed to not whether thp Or- 
ders rri Conneif should be repealed,* but 
whether, from the general and evident 
distress in efery part of the country, * 
there must not be something radically 
wrong in our commercial system, which 
called for inquity. This appeared to him 
more particularly the case, when we were 
told, we had been by the right bon. 
gentleman, that our shipping, our trade, 
ajid every thing connected with them, 
were in a prosperous stale. What that 
inquiry, however, would be, to what jit 
would specifically lead, whether to estab- 
lish the fact that the Orders in Council 
had completely failed .in their original 
pu^ose, whether they were radically bad, 
or whether the licence system had arisen 
from 4hem, was for the future considera-* 
tion of the committee moved for by his 
honourable and learned friend. For him- 
self, he had no hesitation in staging it as 
his opinion, that our first deviation from 
the strict line, of sound policy, was when 
we issued those Orjl^rs, when we listened 
to the bravadoes of France, and fettered 
and interrupted neutral commerce by our 
retaliatory system. We hachstruck at Ame- 
rican commerce, and we had substituted 
for it a French commerce, which the gen- 
tlemen on the other side must well know, 
lie decidedly condemned the sort of neu- 
tral wade, if it might be so called, which 
was now carried on ; and if it were possi- 
ble to substitute* an American Carrier for 
those sham neutral carriers, be thought it 
would be highly for the beitefit of the 
country, an opinion which, he believed| 
none would be prepared to deny. In«e*t-^ 
amining whether our Orders in Council 
had failed or not, it w^ould be necessary 
to consider what was the professed object 
of their institution. We were, at that 
time, carrying on a good trade; but a 
neutral was also carrying on a good trade, 
and we hoped that our Orders in Council 
would snpprdlss that neutral’s trade, and 
transfer it all to ourselves. Had such 
been the case, however ? We bad, indeed, 
put an end to the trade of the neutral, but 
kad we got it all for ourselves ? We had 
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not. That aorfc of graspkig policy had 
been defeated, as it atwaya was, and as it 
always ought to be. The right bon. g®n- 
tleman admitted that our trade with North 
America had fallen oiF, but then, as a sort 
iOf counterbalance, he maintained«that our 
trade to the whole of that quarter of the 
globe had increased. Tnere was a fal- 
lacy in this argument which he would 
poipt out. It should bejremembered, that 
when the United States re«exported the 
manufactures of Great Britain to the 
Spanish colonies we were at war with* 
Spain, and therefore they did us a benefit, 
as a neutral state, in carrying on a kind of 
smuggling trade for ns with those places. 
When we came to peace with Spain, there 
was no fear that America could i;ival us 
in those markets. The general increase 
with regard to the other parts of America, 
arose from what went to the Brazils, and 
which formerly went through Lisbon, but 
which was now conveyed direct from 
England. He had looked also into the 
amount of expourts to Spanish America 
from the United States in 1807, and he 
found shat they did not quite amount to 
one mfliion sterling. • 

Much had been said by the right hon. 
gentleman about the effect which the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council would have 
on the ’ manufactures and commerce of 
France. He was, however, thoroughly 
convinced in his own miml, of the sound- 
ness and accuracy hon. and learned 
friend^s assertion, that there was a decided 
hostility in tho present ruler of France, to 
all commerce, and to the progress of all 
manufactures. He would be able to re- 
ceive cotton from Amer^a, said the right 
hon. gentleman, if those Orders in Coun- 
cil were repealed. But why did he not 
now receive cotton? There was nothing 
in the present state of those Orders, as 
modified by the Order of April 1809, 
which prevented America from going to 
Liege, to Flanders, &c. with her produce. 

were a question of mamifacturing 
competition, however, the ijoanufacturing 
interests of England had more to fear,Jbr 
there was more real danger to them in 
the manufactures of Massachussets, than in 
all the manufactures of the French, em- 
pire. — They were not speculative but 
real; they were rising daily into emi- 
nence, and if the present system was not 

g ut a stop to, they would soon attain to a 
eight which no change of measures 
could reduce. It would surprise many 
perstms to learn to what extent manufao 
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tures had increased in New England. 
They had the advantage of possessing the 
raw materials, and they had begun, aU 
ready, to export the first article ol ma« 
nafacture, cotton twist. This he knew 
with certainly ; he knew that a cargo 
of it had been s^t tothe Baltic. There 
was every reason to apprehend too, that 
with the facilities which America pos- 
sessed, with a population which, with the 
exception of great towns, was as thick as 
in this country, she would soon be able to 
supply the southern part of that continent 
with her manufactures, if the present sys- 
tem was persevered in, especially consi- 
dering ithe ' easiness oL communication, 
the. total absence of commercial restraints, 
and the want of a Board of Trade to di« 
feet her commercial operations. He was 
particularly anxious to impress upon the 
attention of the House, an opinion which 
he strongly maintained, that as compe- 
titors, the subjects of America were more 
dangerous to the manufactures of Eng- 
land, than those of France : and if the 
right hon. gentleman was sincerely anx- 
ious for the prosperity of our manufac- 
tures, and wished to secure them from 
successful competition, it was to that 
quarter he should direct his most serious 
thoughts. 

In adverting to what bad been stated 
by the fight hon. gentleman as a proof 
that our Orders in Council had materially 
affected the interests of France, he thought 
that the customs of that country formed 
but a very insignificant part of its reve- 
nue. But, befoi;e even the diminution of 
those customs was received as a critehon, 
it would be well if the right hon. gentle- 
man could make any thing like a calcula- 
tion of what might be the tvalue of the 
confiscations. • if these were enumerated, 
and they ought to be so, the difference he 
apprehended would be great compared 
with that which now appeared; and ho 
could nqt dismiss this consideration of the 
operation of the Orders in Council, w'ith- 
out confessing that they had completely 
failed i.. every point of view. The only 
remedy was a repeal of them; and the 
existence of a real neutral would do away 
those tricks and frauds so justly complain- 
ed of, and also the necessity of a pretend- 
ed neutral who, in fact, waaa real enemy* 

Tho right hon. gentleman, in the course 
ofi hi^ speech, bad gone into a coiisidera- 
ition of the question between America and 
this country, for the purpose of vindicating 
the British governmeutt He did not pro* 
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poM to follow him minutely, or even . to confisealion since on . that ground. Cap* 
enter generally into tUe subject, as it was iures there had been, but no confiscations ; 
not immediately before the House, but and this was not contradicted by Mr. 
one part of it required some observation. Foster, although he stated the duty of 
There were many gentlemen in that House neutrals to be to force France to bring 
who concurred in admitting that it would trade b^ck to its former state. Wha^ 
be well to conciliattsAinq^ica, by repealing however, he chiefly wished to impress 
the obnoxious* Orders, but who shrunk upon the atteiftion of tfie House was, not 
from the concession beoeuse an opinion * so much whether .these decrees had been 
prevailed, and which was fostered by the repealed or not, as tbat, if the House should 
governmetit, that America Jiad conducted be disposed to iifbtitute an inquiry intcpour 
herself so haughtily and so arrogantly, commercial situation, nothing had been 
that it would be quite derogatory to our |,done on the part of the American govern- 
nationai hodour to conciliate her by those ment, so arrogantly or so haughtily, that 
means which Mie required. This required we might not egter dispassionately upon 
^me ex/Slanatinn. The question now at the discussions pending between, the two 
issue between this country and America nations. With regard, indeed, to the be* 
had no reference to the origin of these lief of Jthc repeal 4 >rofe 88 ed by America, it 
decrees; but^ whether we, having pro; was no more than the exercise of common 
mised to repeal our Orders whenever the courtesy between one nation and another. 
French decrees were repealed, such a re- Suppose we had begun, for instance, in 
peal of those decrees had actually taken repealing ; what should we have thought^ 
place as might call upon us for the fulfil- if, when we had notifled our repeal of the 
meut of our pledge — and whether Ame- Orders in Council, America had distrusted 
rica had urged her, claims upon this sub- our declaration, and haij said she would 
ject in such an offensive manner as re- wait for evidence, wait till we gave proof 
quired from us a vigilance over our na- that we had really repealed them ^ She 
tional honour, which might prevent us bad, in fact, only confided in the French 
from sacrificing it to her arrogance. With government, as one independent nation 
regard to the first topic, he had read the ought to confide in another, 
correspondence between fhe American The right hon. gentleman had talked of 
and English government, and it appeared our maritime rights being insulfed, and 
from that correspondence that ^America that was a cry which, whenever raised^ 
considered France as having actually re- would always rouse feelings of indignation 
pealed her decrees. Our objection was, in the -country. H*e* should be sorry to^ 
first, that the repeal was only conditional,, witness any improper insensibility on this 
namely, that France consented to repeal important subject, but befose raising the 
her decrees, provided *tl^at we repealed cry, it was important to consider the 
our t^rders in Council ; and secondly, tbat justice of it. Our maritime rights were 
it was not intoio, as she continued to prac- great words for a toast at a public dinner 
tise her coptiiierital system. He saw, at all times ; but when used as they had 
however, no objection to the mode of this recently been, he should expect at least to 
repeal. France agreed to«rescind her de- hear the meaning of such a flourish. The 
crees^ provided always, that we did away three points referring to* this topic were* 
our systein of blockade; and in the cor- 1st, tne impressment of seamen; 2dly, 
respondence between Mr. Foster aqd Mr.* the rule of war of 1756; and»fidly, the 
Monroe, it seemed to be perfectly under- blockade. America said, tbat the rule of 
stood that the blockade should tcease. 1756 was not consonant,to the law of Isa's!. 
Suppose we hacT begun first; we ftiight tions; but she had submitted to its 
have justly said to America, we will re- tperation,. which had not caused any very 
peal our Orders in Council, but remember serious discussions. As to the case of tbe. 
that we consent to do so upon the distinct * seamen, she said that it was a very great 
condition that France shall also repeal her hardship to have her ships stopped qn the 
decrees. Then as to the second objection, i seas, and the men taken out, yet she had 
that the cepeql was not perfect wh*ich submitted to it, making only complaints, 
seemed to be the subject of dispute> 7 »tbe but not retaliations. It was unquestionably, 
part we objected to was, to use their jafgon, a great hardship, but it was a claim, be. 
the denatiqpalizing system ; but, in proof admitted, that under all the circumstances, 
of the complete repeal, the Americans af- of out: situation we could not safely give 
firmed that there had been no instance of ug. , 4s to the blockades, the correspon ^ 
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donee ol'MeMfs. Foster and Monroe shewe 
that there was an agreement on that [win 
by their defining a blockade to be such 
as must be made with au adequate force. 
There was, therefore, in those points, n 
dispute of a nature to bring from America 
language which she had not held at all 
times, and under all circumstances. The 
claims of America on Florida he thougbi 
as unjustifiable, as the conduct of Buona* 
part^ to other nations, o^of any g«v«rnor 
of the East Indies to the nabobs in that 
quarter. Here we were certainly justified 
ill our opposition. The present system of 
our trade was, to render, our whole com- 
merce with Europe a s^^tem of licences, 
which encourag^ frauds to a shameful 
degree. Formerly the < intention a li- 
cence was to prevent injury to the go- 
vernment ; but now it went to direct and 
controul merchants in their own business. 
|rhe right hon. gentleman said, that the 
jprauds were not increased by the licences ; 
but it was very difficult to believe that, 
when licences h?d increased from 1,600 
to 18,000 a year, the iticrenseof frauds did 
not keep pace with them. The scene had, 
indeed, now shifted. Formerly neutrals 
were persons living at Einden and other 
places ; now they were persons setting 
cNit he^ce under the immediate sanction 
of the government, on a sort of Quixotic ex- 
pedition to all parts of Kurope \vi;h fabri- 
cated papers and fqrged passports. But 
setting aside the morality of the question, 
the business itself was most ill conducted. 
Why could itoi trade in general be ren- 
dered subject to some general regulation, 
instead of to this partial system of licenresf 
He could not perceive afiy great objection 
to such a measure, if well considered. If 
the House would still persist in theirsupport 
of the whole system of Orders in Council 
and licences, he yet thought that it would 
be most proper to go into a Committee, 
were it only to see how they could be ge- 
,neralized for the advantage of trade. He 
irssidered it almost impossible to select 
any number of competent persons out of 
the House who would not be of opinion, 
that the system ought to be materially 
changed ; and concluded by expressing 
his decided concurrence in the motion. 

Mr. Stephen regretted that any discus-' 
sion should have arisen on the subject of 
our present situation with America, a rup- 
ture with which power he was most 
anxious should be avoided, and he was 
sorry the last hon. member had not, on 
this subject, followed the example held 


out by the opener of the debate, but had 
on the contrary gone out of his way attar 
topics connected with an apprehended 
war. He should himself endeavour to 
avoid any deviation of tins kind as much 
as possible, and should touch only on sudi 
points as might necessary for placing 
the present question in a fair point of 
view. What wus the proposition now be- 
fore the House ? Instead of being a mo- 
tion for repealing the Orders Jti Council, 
it was a proposition for amalgamating into 
one, all the contradictory opinions on the 
subject. It embraced the iifual parlia- 
mentary "expedient on all fmeh occasions, 
being atiiiotion foe d committee 'to inquire 
into the trade and manufactures of this 
country, especially in far as respected 
.the Orders in Council, aqd the Licence 
trade. This was very indefinite indeed : 
First, as to the Orders in Council. What 
Orders in Council ? Was it 6 n the whole 
Orders in Council ? Was it intended that 
the committee should take into their con- 
sideration the whol(; volume now lying 
before him? As well might his hon. and 
learned friend move for a committee to 
consider the Statute book. He would not 
quarrel with the phraseology of the mo- 
tion if it were explicitly understood, but 
did his hon. and learned friend, passing 
over the Orders in Council, January and 
November 1807, which were modified and 
80 far superceded by the Order in Council 
of April I80M, mean to confine his inquiry 
to that Order in Council ; or did he mean 
to extend it to the Order in (Council of 
Novfcmbc^r t 8 lQ, Which went to interdict 
the coasting trade of the continent ? He 
was at a loss to krtow which he meant; 
because the hon. memlver who spoke last 
expressly said, that he woi»id never con- 
.senttc repea^this Order in Council — that 
be would never consent that France, even 
through the means of America, should 
h^ve the carrying trade of Europe, or ra- 
ther of the world. The hon. and learned 
moven too, if he andersfpod him, seemed 
himself to agree that the only Order in 
Council in que.stion was that of April 1 809« 
Before the House came to a vote on this 
subject then, was it not necessary to see to 
what the question was directed? Was it 
meant to transfer to a Select Committee of 
hat House the whole of* the ■ functions 
which properly belonged to, and could 
alon^ be exercised by the cabinet ? Wa» 
*t meant that it should be delegated to 
,bem to determine, not if uur manufac- 
turers were in distress ; but, if a neutral 
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^wer, (th« only one probably now lelt) fore clearly appeared from tho#e retorna^ 
because situated in another part of the that under the operation of those Orders 
world, was to be permitted to carry on all in Council, our trade had very much in* 
the trade of the* world ? Was this com- creasiid instead of declined. Those who 


mittee to decide on all questibns in which 
this country was interested, commercial as 
well as political? 14' all|,this was in the 
contemplation ■ of the Imn. and learned 
mover, he was satisfied tifere {ould be no 
person who must not be startled by it. 
For a committee so constituted what were 
the grounds? He had heard the hon. 
and learned mover, and also the last 
speaker, stptc the great distress of the ma« 
nuFacturers of the conntry, and the gene- 
ral opinion that was something 

wrong, as reasons for the appointment of 
this committee. ^ No attempt, however, 
had been madq, that he had heard, to de> 
dace this from the Orders in Council. 
Had they attempted to shew that the 
Orders in Council had had the effect of 
producing tliis evil, or that their repeal 
would cure it ? He had heard a glowing 
and eloquent detail ol'the distresses of the 
manufacturers of this cou ntry, but no- 
thing to shew that they arose from the 
Orders in Council. Documents had been 
called for to prove the distressed state of 
our commerce and manuf;ictures; and 
those very documents we \v«re now called 
on to reject, because it appeared from 
them, that down to the last year, not only 
was our commerce prosperous, but that it 
was in an unparalleled state of prosperity. 
When those documents were in fayour of 
his hon. and learned friend he relied on 
their evidence, when it wa# against his ar- 
gument, he discredited it,— -In considering 
the genera! effect of those Ol'ders in Coun- 
cll, it must 4>e rcG(fllected, that before the 
Order of 1 80f , our tyade had been pro- 
strated, and totally fiuled! • In August, 
September, and October of the year 1807, 
no less tlfan 70 or 80 vessels, that had 
taken out cargoes for the continent, wt?re 
obliged to apply to the Custom-house 
for leave to relayd them, on account of 
the total stagnation of trade. This sliewetl 
that the export trade of the country had 
failed before those Orders in Council could 
have any operation. In the two yeaVs 
1 807 and 1 808, taken together, the amount 
of our exports was but 29 millions and ;in 
half, and that of our imports 20 millions 
and somewhat less than an half, and •yet 
in the two following years of 1809 Antf 
1810, the tj^ade had increased so much, 
that the exports were 51 millions and an 
half, and the imports 47,900,000/. Ittbere- 
S 


first supported the Orders in Council never 
had predicted that they would entirely 
and completely counte|;uct the system of 
the enemy ; whereas those who opposed 
*them had predicted, that they would oc^ 
casion the total (uin of our trade, botlt 
with *14)6 continent of Europe and witb 
America. By these returns, however, it 
appeared, ^thaf even the trade to the 
United States of America was not injured 
by them, inasmuch as the exports of the 
years 1809 and f8IO to the United States 
exceeded the exports of the two former 
years W) the value* of about a million, and 
the exports of “the years 1809 and ISfO 
to the whole of America, exceeded the 
exports of the two former years by nine 
millions. If a committee were to be ap<% 
pointed, he did not know what better au- 
thority they could go upon than this 
printed report of the inspecror-gencral of 
the customs. Against such a document 
as this, he thought the private iiifovli^atiob 
of a fw individual merchants, however 
respectable, would not be snificient to 
carry the committee over to their opinions. 
If such a com mittee were appoint4i> they 
'would have before them gentlemen of dif- 
ferent ‘iiiles : sopie dt?pply comiected with 
the American trade,, |nd entertaining na- 
turaily certain -prejudices in consequence 
of this connection ; while other gentle- 
men, connected with the tradh to the con- 
tinent of Europe, would have prejudices 
of an opposite nature. He must own, that 
he could not antibipate any thing from 
their discordant opinions and conflicting 
prejudices, which would in any degree 
remove the »lisirejjs from the country, or 
give relieve to the manufatturers of Vork- 
shire. After the question had been con- 
sidered in its commercial bearingsi, it must 
afterwards be considered as affecting the 
belligerent * powers ; for well, indeed; 
might America and other nations charge 
us with directing our policy on principles 
of sordid avarice, if we were to calculate 
*a question of this importance to the trade 
of the world, solely on the ground of profit 
fjf loss to ourselves. If the gentlemen 
merely relied on the fact of distress exist- 
ing in the coudlry, he would ask them, 
had they forgotten that there was great 
distress iiv 1807, and that there were riots 
at Manchester and other places, in con- 
sequence of this distress, before the Order* 
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in Council bod been passed ? So far, then 
from his conceiving, that the Orders ought 
to be repealed, because there were riots 
and disturbances at Nottingham, and other 
places, he should draw an inference di- 
rectly opposite. If the manu^cturers 
did not know tl^e prospcirity of their 
trade — for he believed, that it was the 
great prosperity of our trade in 1809 
and 1810 which occasioned much of 
the present distress,— that would not be to 
his mind a sufficient reason for repealing 
those Orders. If he were ’'called upon to 
assign a reason for the distress now felt, 
he slioiiM attribute a gre^t part of it to the 
prosperity of the year 1810, to which 
there naturally followed a year of less 
prosperity, in which the manufacturers 
who had not the same full Employment as 
ill the preceding year felt distress. When- 
ever there was an extraordinary demand for 
our manufactures, extraordinary exertions 
were made to meet it, and the price of 
wages was raised. If the demand did not 
continue to increase, or if it slackened, it 
was obvious that some distress must be 
fElt. Iv was %veli known also, that great 
losses had been sustained last year,<owing 
to adverse winds and consequent captures 
of our convoys in the Baltic, where no 
Orders ..ill Council prevailed. Was the 
House, then, to resolve upon a committee, 
merely to raise in the minds of the starv- 
ing manufacturers, q) jr^ther to confirm in 
their minds an opinion which had been 
artfully raised from wicked motives, that 
all their distresses were owing to the mis* 
conduct of their own government, and not 
to the baruarous policy of Buonaparte, 
who violated all the laws of civilized na- 
tions, for the purpose of injuring them ? 
The hoti.‘ and learned mover had ^ dwelt 
much, and with great force, on the frauds 
and perjuries connected with the system 
of Licences. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the system pf Licences was a 
. subject quite difTerent from the question 
• erf *lhe Orders in Council themselves; but 
it would not be contended that those 
frauds or perjuries which had been 
spoken of, had any thing to do with the 
distresses of our manufacturers. He was 
sorry to hear such a subject introduced, 
and he was sure that no man held in* 
^ealer abhorrence than he did the prac- 
tice so eloquently reprobated by bis bon. 
and learned friend ; but it would not be 
said, that our export trade was diminishing 
in consequence of those frauds, for it was 
well known that it wag only by masking 


the property that British manufactures or' 
produce could find their way upon the 
continent. Whatever consequences, how- 
ever, might follow from the necessity of 
cafrrying on 6ur trade by licences, these 
consequenceswerek^quite unconnected with 
the question of ^.he Orders in Council. 
There was no maxim in the law of nations 
more constapt, fixed, and inflexible, than 
that no trade could be carried on with an 
enemy but by » a licence. This principle 
was so perfectly established, and so ne- 
cessary to prevent treasonable and impro- 
per intercourse, that it was never departed 
from; and he himself had heard it deter- 
mined in the courc oT Appeal, that under 
no circumstances could the trade with nn 
enemy be allowed, except by virtue of a 
special licence. Our enemy had now 
possessed himself of almost the whole of 
the continent of Europe ; and lie would 
ask gentlemen sincerely, were they pre- 
pared to abandon all trade to the continent 
of Europe on account of those objections in 
point of morality which had been staled by 
the hon. mover ? He felt himself perfectly 
ready to meet any statesman upon this 
ground ; and ho really believed that he 
would find few who had weakness enougii 
to think, or hypocrisy enough to assert, 
that the whole trade with Europe ought 
to be abandoned on account of the immo- 
rality or the frauds necessarily practised 
in carrying it on. If the hon. gentlemen 
on the other side did not wish to give up 
the trade to the continent of Europe, (and 
he was sure they did not,) be thought that 
they were bound to state by what means 
they would propose it to be conducted 
without those frauds and immoralities of 
which they complained. Although he 
had been ofl;en taunted by an> hon. gentle- 
man opposite'^Mr, Whitbread) with being 
he parent of the Orders in Council^ and 
feeling a partiality for them on that ac- 
count: yet, as to the system of licences, 
he was *001 the author of that, and had no 
prepossessions to indulge^in its favour. If 
the gentlemen on the other side could 
point out any way in which the trade 
could be conducted without licences, he 
wlb read to listen with the utmost atten- 
tion to their plan, but he was not prepared 
to ^ay, that it might be right to reject alto- • 
gether those palliatives, and adhere to the 
strict inexorable rule of the Orders in 
Couqcil. The fact was, that the govern- 
ment was much importuned &r licences 
by the merchants. The object of the 
licences was to protect their vessels from 
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waf by othec.^meani l^at thiey. calculated 
90 evading the contiaental system, aiid in- 
tjoducing their rnerchandise^V As the de- 
creea of Buonaparte were directly against 
this trade, it wai neces^ry to deceive our 
enemy in his own |^rta ^ and this decep* 
tipn co^uld be practised cnly by marking 
the property in such ai manner^ that it 
should appear to be neutral, and not com* 
the scope ofjthose decrees. 
Without licences, our merchants calcu- 
]ated.O^.;CysdiDg Buonaparte’s continental 
systept S, bht licences were necessary to 
pro.tedC^thl,cii sfrom the eflect of* our own 
inaritin9ie«syste^.< As«to legging of 
papers and French Consul’s cer|incat<^ of 
origin^ he was convinced that neither this, 
nor shewing faAe colours to the enemy^ 
would be supposed so serious an immora- 
lity as to make us consent to abandon all 
our trade. *At this kind of trade, govern- 
ment certainly connived, when licences 
were granted ; and he believed that the 
immorality of deceiving our enemy, and 
evadiif}' his unjust and barl)uroii5 decrees, 
notwithstanding all that had been urged 
by his hqii. and learned friend, wpuld not 
induce the House or the country to say 
that the export trade, to the ‘continent of 
Furope ought to be abandoned. If it were 
to be carried on, he believed it must be hy 
modes somewhat similar to thosc«in which 
it bad hitherto been carried on ; and if it 
were abandoned on the alleged considera- 
tion, the ruined and starving manufac- 
turers of this country would hard^ know* 
how to appreciate suoli a refinement in* 
mosality. If the Orders Tif Council were, 
however, to be entirely dbne away, and 
the Amerii^ns wgre allowed, without mo- 
lestation, to j^arry the sugars of Cuba into 
rrance, and the qianlifactisri^ of Germany 
iiUo South America, while the British 
trade* was subject to the French decrees, 
still there must be (as had been said withi 
respept ip. the^ existing system) forgery in' 
the origiii, and perjury and fraud, in the 
cpnclusipq of tbcftransactiops. The«Acne- 
ficaa captains must swear that the goods 
were, of American manufacture, and the 
correspondence must be forged also. Jie • 
by no means meant to resort to the miser- 
able plea, that if, we did not carry on this 
tralUc ptbers would. Such were noif his 
principles. What be contended was. tliat 
1-he, igiposture must still , be,.. practised by 
British ^siWeets, that tjke British gdVj^n- 
ment miist^ll connive at i^apd thatj^reat 
Britain mu^ct her fuji m tb^ nfw- 


querade. But the hon..afid,|^jwned gqiu 
lemenJii^ saidrthat^uonfpar^e was a 
cided enemy to commerce, tie pugfat toi 
have added a word , to that sentence* and 
said, that be was a decided enemy to British 
commerce. As to his own commerce, hi^ 
appearea to have it veiy. much at heart. 
When he had^extendea.his line of 
!*coait from ^'rance to the shores of the 
Baltic^ did )ie then appear indilFerent 
abou^.the corotiierce of hia empire f 
When he allowed, as it was said, 60,000 
|/eamen to be employed in navigating the 
merchant-vessels of the nqrtberu parts of 
his empire, instia^d of puttip^ them ,oa 
board his fleet atHhe Scbicldt, did, that ap-.^, 
pear as if he was indifierent about CQm«» 
merce As to America, it must be' par^ 
cularly recollected, that it was iiot^oply 
the Orders in Council which she requir^, 
of us to abandon, but also that 
Buoqpparte called our new principles dt 
blockade. As America had required. both/ 
it was not fair to argue now, titat tbe>|re« 
peal of the Orders in Council would, bf, 
sufficient to conciliate America. As to the 
right of blockade, the hqn. geptlemaa 
himself did not wish to abandon it por yet 
to throw the whole trade of Europe into, 
the hands of AmcricOf while we were ex* 
eluded from' it. With respect to what 
•had been said about arrogance o^one ia' 
the. correspondence bi^tweeptbe two cPuxy 
tiies, he did nof wish at present tq make an 
observation on the su&j[^ct,and he hopedthat, 
that consideration might long be postponed. 
He did not wish to make any observatio^' 
upon the stile of the correspondence, or 
on any minor pbints. In order topre* 
serve'peace apd friendship with Americaj»^ 
he would consent to any sacrifice that Was 
consis^nt with the commercial exislehcc 
of the country, or w^ith our means of op« 
posing the great *and almost ovecwhelm* 
ing power of the common enemy. No^ 
thing appeared .to him more to he depr^ 
cated than that a nation allied to us in fan* 
guage, in common origin, ip habits and *. 
inanperi, and above all in liberty, shoulA 
favour the enemies of all liberty, a'Ad^lil|t 
up & parricidal band against the freeudAl 
of the world — against thatfrue|^)^ fd^ 
which she had so obstinately 'fdug\t and 
.which was now her boast., tfe allowed 
that this country now stOQd,^j^(o6 highi 
grounds, from the victories, she bad 
obtain^ a* well aaliyiea, to havi 

It supj^se^ that in tlie concessions whira 
shn, . make to America,' she 
UCtuabMuy any but the noblest m<^ves. 
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She stood higher still from the generosity 
of her conduct, and her Opposing herself 
as the bulwark and safeguard of all natrons 
which the ambition of the enemy sought 
to conquer or destroy. If it were possible 
So conciliate America without the^estruc- 
lion of our commgrce, or wj.)thout depriv- 
ing ourselves of the means of carrying on 
the war with France, bethought that there 
could be hardly any sacrifice too great for 
such an object; but if the means of "pro- 
secuting the war must be thrown away to 
satisfy America, be never could consent to 
it. The country might as well ask a 
peace of Buonaparte, at opcc. With these 
views of the subject, it was his firm opi- 
lilb*), that the distress which was spoken of 
did not at all proceed feom the Orders in 
Council ; and he could not ‘consent to ap- 
point a committee, which he thought could 
not possibly do any good. 

^ Mr. Brougham rose to explain. An in- 
sinuation had dropped from his hon. and 
learned friend in the course of his speech, 
as if he was a person who felt impatient 
at any refiections being thrown on the 
French emperor. He was not a little sur- 
prized at such an imputation, which was 
totally unfounded on any thing he had 
€ver been in the habit of saying, or had 
* Uttered ,jthat night. His hon. and learned 
friend must have completely misconceived, 
apd therefore misrepresented him. 

Mr. Stephen denied having any intention 
of throwing such an imputation on his 
hon. and learned friend. But he certainly 
understood him to have expressed disap- 
probation of the warmth with which the 
conduct of the French emperor bad at 
times been spoken. 

Mr. Brougham again observed, that he 
had been misunderstood by his hon. and 
learned friend. 

Mr. Canning said, that having forborne 
to press himself on the attention of the 
House in competition with the hon. and 
learned gentleman, [Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Stephen had risen at tho same mo- 
ment, but Mr. Canning ga^p way] whose 
speech the House had recently heard, he 
felt the disadvantage under which he 'rose 
after the speech of that hon. and learned 
gentleman, in which he had introduced so 
much and such variety of matter not cun-i 
jriected with the sub^'ect of discussion, if 
he should endeavour to bring back the at- 
tention of the House to the dry ({uestion 
upon which they were assembleo to decide. 
He had listened to that hon. and learned 
gentleman with all that attention and 
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ierence' which he was ever ready to pay > 
to what fell from him, but more particu- 
larly upon a subject with which he had 
the reputation of being peculiarly con- 
versant. He 'had listened to him even 
with still more dcfprcncc, because, he was 
free to confess, (jiat all the knowledge 
which* he himself possessed upon such 
subjeots was derived from his hon. and 
learned friend, if he might be permitted 
so to call hinu But, if he recollected 
aright the principles which he had derived 
from that hon. and learned gentleman, he 
must say, that in bis speech oO that night 
the bon. and learned gentleman appeared 
to have forgotten aJI chat he had formerly 
Ko strenuously maintained. His hon. and 
learned friend had omitted much, hut irt 
[puch of what he bad stat^, he seemed to 
have forgotten that the ^)rders in Council 
were first resorted to as a niode of retalia- 
tion, and not as a measure of commercial 
rivalry. On an occasion, such as that af- 
forded by the motion under consideration, 
he had expected that his hon. and learned 
I friend would have distinctly and ctemon- 
' stretivcly laid down all the piinciples oii 
which the conduct of the British govern- 
ment could be justilied in having adopted 
and maintained the Orders in Council. 
This course was the rather to have been 
expected on the patt of his hon. and learn- 
ed friend, because the principles upon 
which he had always considered the Or- 
ders in Council to rest and to be justifiable, 
had that night, for the first time since their 
adoption, been shaken by the speech of 
the right hon. the Vice lVe.ddtnt of the 
Board of Trade, which seemed calcu letted 
to show how these Orders had succeeded 
as a measure of commercial riy^iry, rather 
than os the dignified retaliation of one 
belligerent upDK anoUier. If the question 
had been what his hon. and learned friend 
had expected it would be-— what ihrougb- 
out the greater part of his speech he had 
argued jt— and what in the remainder he 
never xeased to lament it Was not,— he 
should perhaps not have felt much diffi- 
culty 'n concurring with him in the greater 
part of what had fallen from him on Uie 
occasion ; but if he understood the motion 
submitted to their consideration by 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite, they 
were not called upon to deeiJo whether 
the Orders in Council ought or ought not 
to be repealed, but merely to go into a 
committee to inquire into the state of the 
manufactures and trade of the country 
with reference to those Orders. His opt* 
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\nion of the Orders wee, upon t)i» grouiidjl made in parliament in defence of thei^« 
better than that of his hon. and learned had thought proper to represent them, not 
friend. He should vote for the committee, as measures retaliatory upon the enemy« 
because he thought enquiry could not in- but as measures of self defence. Self de- 
jure those Orders according*to their true fence but not retaliatory ! In this sen- 
original spirit and import. For .his own tence hesbould like to hear explained the 
part, he should freely jjwn, that as far as adversatrre force of the particle " but 
he could foresee any effect of this inquiry as it stood, M could dot understand it. 
upon his mind, he was persuaded that he ‘Retaliatory but not self defensive, did 
should come out of the committee with leave an opposition that admitted of ex- 
precisely\he same opinioiv^specting the plans^jon ; but as it 4>therwise stoodV he 
Orders in Council, as that with which he did not understand it. He denied, how- 


would go into it. But it had been asked 
by his hon*. and learned friend, ast it had 
been berorer*asked with something like in- 
fantile siihplicity in '^rvQther^la<^, what 
Orders ill Council w*ere meant .to be, in- 
quired into ? He knew not how far that 
amiable ignorance had been assumed, or 
how far it was really unaffected, but surely 
his hon. and Irani cd friend could have 
little difficulty in determining what was 
meant by the Orders in Council referred 
to in the present motion. In January of 
the year 1807, the government preceding ‘ 
thatorwhich he became a member, issued 
an Order in Council, professedly retalia- 
tory on the blockading decree on the part 
of France.of the Noi ember ol'the preceding 
year. In November I807,*the govern- 
ment of which he became a part, issued 
another decree upon the same principle, 
only somewhat more enlarged hi its afi- 
plication and extent. And in Apri 1809, 
Orders in Council were substituted in the 
place of the former two ; and these were 
the edicts which, professing to bA retalia- 
tory, the right hon. the Vice President of 
thff Board of Trade hud affirmed not to be 
retaliatory edicts. — For these Orders in 
Council, a^far aahe had been connected 
with their adoption, he was ready to take 
his full share of rVsponeibiiity. What 
Orders truly were meant Why, they 
were thR Orders in Council, which, until 
he had heard the speech of the right hom 
gentleman (Mr. Rose) that night, he had 
always looked upon as retaliatoi^ upon 
the enemy, whiCh had been so understood 
in every instance, until the Vice President 
of the jroard of Trade, in contradiction to 
every statement which had hitherto been 
given to the public on the subject — in 
contradiction to every document in office .j 
respecting th^e Orders— *in con trad ittion 
to every communication which he (Mr. 
Canning) had made, and every dispatch 
written in his official character, explana- 
tory of toeir nature and spirit— ii\ cpntra- 
diction to every speech rvhieh hsd been 


[,ever, that they were in their original adop- 
tion meant to be other than retaliatory. 
Retaliatory and not self defensive 1 If it 
were otherwise, tlien were those Orders tq 
be tried on other grounds; and then would 
he caH upon oii^ civilian to defend them 
on the mere principle of their being a 
great commercial regulation. If they 
were to be in no larger a sense retalia- 
tory than as self defensive — if they 
were not to retaliate directly against th2 
enemy, but to be defensive against a 
rival in trade— if they were not to he 
belligerent measures, but purely defen- 
sive, then all the arguments bv which 
they h&d hitherto been support^ would 
fail to apply. He should no longer de- 
fend what he had looked upon as retalia- 
tor}' upon a belligerent, if they were to 
i lose that character, and be considered as 
I measures of coinme/cial rivalry. He bad 
understood th^se Orders to rest upon the 
principle of retaliatibh alone, and he should 
beg leave to introduce the few observa- 
tions he had to address to jhe House on 
the subject, by recalling their attention 
to the Order in which these measures were 
resorted to. When the ^Ttnch govern- 
ment had thought proper to declare the 
Britis|i Islands in a state of blockade, it 
was deemed right by the British govern- 
ment to denounce to the w'orld. the in- 
justice of the proceeding, and to proclaim 
iti own right to retaliate, at the. same time 
announcing that if it did not carry its re- 
taliation iQ the full extent to which it was* 
entitled, it was influen&d by expediency 
only. The v^brds of the Orders m Coun- 
cil made on the 7th of January 1807, were, 
“ Whereas” (reciting the Berlin decree, 
&c.) '‘such mcasuresT would give a right 
I of full retaliation to restrain the injuries 
of the French government, and to retort 
the evils of it 9 own injustice, &c.’^ The 
very terms of this Order proved that it 
was merely retaliatory. The Order of 
November, 1807, referred to this Order 
of Jamuatyj expressly declared that 
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they were intended to retort upon the 
enemy the violence of his own agfjjression/^ 
Such had hoen tl»e ground, the origin, 
and the principle of the Orders of 1807. 
Ilia IV]3|e.sty had undoubtedly thought it 
jright to ijualily the principle oL retalia- 
tion by the adoption of a rchtriction in its 
application whicn amounted only to a 
mitigation in favour of neutrals. This 
mitigation of the extciidyd principle show- 
ed 'the desire of his JMiijesly's govermnent 
to confine the evil to the enemy, and if 
any part of it should fal^ upon neutrals, « 
it was the enemy alone that was respon- 
sible for it. Where the operation was 
cpufirii’d to retaliation, * the evil to the 
neutral w'us only incidental though not 
to be avoided : it vvas<a conseqat^nce to 
be regreileil, but the mcastrres from which 
it resulted were forced upon the liritish 
government. If at any time it should 
appear that the‘’e Orders dul not leiort 
‘his iiggies^sion upon the enemy, but ope- 
rated solely to the injury of the neutrals ; 
if even the l^ritish goverriruent should 
appear to have iiiu.rhred to ridieve their 
p!'es'ur<%. upon ihe enemy, they would 
stand upon far dilbrent piinciples from 
those upon wliich he had supported them, 
and would, in his opinion, be very proper 
objects fur examniatum and revision. It 
was obvious that, when a considerable ■ 
change had been pro^luced in the situa- 
tion of Europe, by the iransactiorih in the 
peninsula, us w<dl as by other events on 
the continent, the Ordt rs of KS()7 were 
found to be <iio longer ajiplicable. This 
chanijfe led lo the adop.'ion of the Orders 
of April I80:^ which imnverted the Jaiger 
blockade uiultr lh.e prexdous Oiders into 
a more Jinnu d blockade, rendering that 
■which was iciamcd more rigorous,, as to 
the ports of France and Italy, and ex- 
cnipling the ports of '\he north. This 
explanation of ilie Oiders of IS()7 and 
180p, wa* his answer to the fjuestion ol 
his hon. and learned fiiend: these were 
tl\«e Orders which, as he understood the 
question, the hon; and ^anied movi'r 
wished lo have referred to a Select (,\nn- 
mittec, for the purpose of ascertaining, as 
the change of circuiiisianccs between 1807 | 
and 1801) had rendered an alteration of 
the Orders of the former year necessary,* 
whether any change had taken place 
since ISO.), which w'ould call for any 
further alteration at the present moment. 
The changes which he had understood 
the hon.' and learned gentleman to allude 
tOj were not external but iuternab 1}g 
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was perfectly aware that a reference to' 
a committee on such subjects as the dis* 
tresses of manufactures and trade would 
not be any remedy. God knew it could 
net. For hiS own part, he did not think 
that these distresses were attributable lo 
the Orders in ^iOuneil, nay, he might 
perhaps be of opinion that these Orders 
were calculateik to prevent them : but 
still it was impossible for that House lo 
.shut their oyer to the impresNion which 
prevailed throughout the country on the 
subject. They were awase of the repre- 
seiitation.s that had been and w^ouid be 
made to' them. They niVlKl feel a full 
coiivicLii>n of the tix!jsleiice of cfiscuiitenis 
ihr<oughoKt the country, and this very 
ohvioirdy suggested tli^ expedieiiry of 
;i parliamentary imiuiry, , whicii might 
satisfy tho public mmd as to the real 
grounds of the distress which w'as felt, 
and show that no part of it was a conse- 
quence of the Orders m Council. Nothing 
was more common than when disti esses 
were felt, to assign them to some ostensi- 
ble cau.se : this was the fallacy insepara- 
ble from human nature. Evil.s, the source 
of which were not visible, were generally 
ascribed to measures, the opeiation of 
which was not fully known, and no maxim 
was more false in itself* though niorti 
generally applied than this— “ P.-)st hoc 
ergo pr6pter hoc.'^ The, hon, and learn- 
ed gentleman who brought forward this 
motion, had, in his speech, which was 
not more remarkable for ability than (in 
comparison with the answer that iiad been 
given toil) tor rpoderalion, h.id tonnccled 
with ibis subject another, wbicii, iir^his 
mind, had no connection wliali ver with 
it. That hon. and Ichi'k^mI gi^'^h nian had 
argued the question of lh» Orders in 
Cour, :il as ciAitiOcteci with the system of 
licences. Against any such connection 
lie must forcibly protest. The Oiders in 
’Council might be established without any 
system , of licences, and the system of 
licences might he carried to the full ex- 
tent IM which it had been carrud without 
the (\*ders in Council having been pre- 
viously in existence, or both might be 
co-existent without any iiecessaiy con- 
nection ; and, indeed, the best possible, 
because the most indi.spulable practical 
evidence, that they had no^iecessary con- 
neetj^on, was the fai^t, that where the 
Orders in Council did not 0 {«erate, there 
the Licence trade, existed, and where thie 
system of licences was in activity, there 
the Orders in Councii did not appl/i. 
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^Whatever might be the mischief, there-* enemy, but measures of commercial rivalry 


fore, of the licenses, the Orders in Council, 
he would maintain^ were guiltless of it. 
When he considered the imnressiori which 
prevailed in the country,* he was not 
prepared fo oppose tie niotion for an 
inejuiry, whatever* mi be his feelings, 
if the lion, and learned member in the 
hrst instance were to ffropose to rffpeal 


with America — (Cry of No, no!) So he 
had understood the right hon. gentleman, 
and; if that were the case, it would be ne- 
cessary to bring back the Orders in'Coun- 
cil to original principles upon which 
they had bejen origipally established. 
The differences were these, wc contended 
that Buonaparte's n(»minal, incfleclual. 


Orders in Council. If the House and inefficient blockade gave us the right 
were to refer the subject •at all, he was to bt^ckacir rli [?is dominions, we accord- 
inclined to think that the whole should ingly put Fi ance in a state of constructive 
be referred. The^ Orders in Council he blockade ; hufwhen we did so, wc did not 


believed ^d been hencBcial; hut of iontend, that when we substiUifed con- 
the adva^^s of the system of li- structive hu* act blockade, there should 


the advannl^s of the system of li- 
cences he had his di^uhts : ^ut lie would 
HOC presume to prejudge the* cjucsiion. 


structive hu* acti^;! blockade, there should 
belong any privilege lo the constructive 
blockade which was not fairly compre- 


■Some gentlemen seemed to look at the hendtd within ihre ordinary privileges of 
appointment ,of a commiltee as unpr^- actual blockadV. If, for instance, we had 
cedenied and alannim: ; but he could a port of war, in an actual slate of 


cedenied and alannim: ; but he could 
di.si:over no ground of apprehension 
ill such a 7neasure. It vv.is usual in that 
House to appoint comiiiiitees, whether 
general or select (he preferred a select 
coinnnttee), to inqiiire into the slate of 
trade, into the distresses of the manu- 
factures, and into the circumstances of the 
commerce of the country. It was not un- 
usual either to bring such questions again 
before the House. Fven the Orders in 
Council had in the first yistancc under- 


a port of war, in an actual state of 
blockade, we should have a right to stop 
ail neutrals from conveying their good& 
into that port; and why? Because peace 
being generally the interest of all nations, 
beliigereiils had a riglil W> makt^ the pres- 
sure fiiihis heavily as they could upon the 
on/imy, for the purpose of forcing hitn 
into tmns ; and thus, the neutrars tempo- 
rary inconvenience w^as made a party in 
working Ins permanent benefit by expe- 
diting a genei.il peace. Here ihep, undci 


gone a fuller (lincus-^ion than any measure 1 tile actual blockade, you take nothing 


of trade had prciviously had in ptirliament. 
If eighteen nioiiilis after they had lieen 


from tlio encinjir, anvl you do notsublr the 
iieuual to convey hpij an}^ thing. Apply 


originally adopted ilioy required revisi(»n ! this lo the constructive blockade. 


and alu ration, the period that had since 
elapsed might have produced changes 
which would lender A j^uither moclilica- 
luiTi nert'ssai y. With resjirct to the dis- 
contents wdiich were known to exist, he 
would a^Iii>^,wouW it be nothing to pro- 
nounce by J* vote oi a committee rather 
than by speeches in that K^ise, that they 
wer<; not attiibuuble to the Orders** in 
Council,* which would continue to be be- 


Berlin decree gave us a right of blockade. 
France and all her vassal potts were tender 
consti uctive blockade; but W'hilethe bel- 
ligerent under that consipucttve blockade 
kept out all neuii^ls, surely he could have 
no right to trade wdlh the enemy hirncelf. 
(Heai^ hear !) Vattcll had laid it dow'n, 
ih.it in such case the belligerent could 
not so relieve himself and the erfemy, at 
I he txpence of the neutral. The Orders 


neBcial if acted up to according to theii' of April. I SO}g were so far from* impeding 
fiist principles ? Would it be ngtlung, if the right of the neutral to the profit of the. 
licences had not^led to the distresses fell, enemy, tlffit they mitigated the restraints 
to have that point supported by the^'opori upon the neutral lo the injury of the ene- 
of a committee, and sanctioncri by the con- my; that w-as, they restricted the extent 
current opinion of that House ? Would it of the blockade, while they aggravated 
be nothing to submit all these points tonhe* its strictness. He contended, therefore, 
test of opinion, and to have the whole that, under this Order, the neutral had a 


matter ascertained by examination and right to complain, if under such Order she 
condrmed by experience ? The considera- had been debarred from that trade which 
tion, however, which had principally the belligerent *50 prohibiting her had her* 
called him up was, the statement pf the self indulged in. — There was an instance 
right hon^ gentleman, the Vice-President^ in history proverbially notorious in the 
of the Board of Trade, that the Orders in wars of Louis 14, when in alliance with 
Council were not retaliatory upon the the Hatch, He was besieging some town 
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in the Netherlands, which he intended as 
a present for the Dutch. The town was 
hard pressed and on the point of yielding, 
when suddenly the besieged seemed to 
have ^ot new succours and a brisk fire 
was re-opened upon the assailants. It 
was soon discovered that the Dutch had 
sold them ammunition ; and how was (his 
different from the absurdities of that mode 
of bjockade that would e^itablish a trade to 
supply the enemy with 'weapons against 
ourselves ? If France be ready to burst 
with a plethora, were we to say, “ come,, 
we’ll bleed you’' ? Or if she was about 
to faint for a supply, — 'vWe are the pro- 
per persons to relievo ? Was this, 

he asked, the mode of conducting a 
blockade ? So far from this, he >vas for 
giving the Orders in Council a full, un- 
limited, unmitigated vigour of operation, 
restoring them to their first spirit, and 
jworking them upon their first principles. 
Were he called upon to state definitively 
his opinion of what he conceived the 
Orders in Council should be, he could not 
do it more fully than by saying that they 
\tere perfect as they approached to- 
wards a belligerent measure, and receded 
from a commercial one (Hear, hear !) Let 
them have for their object the pressure and 
distress of the enemy, for the purpose of 
compelling him to listen to terms of ac- 
commodation ; and not for the narrow 
policy of wringing temporary concessions 
Irorii him, with which they might go to 
his own market. 

With regarVl to the Licence trade, (hat 
was a subject upon which he had but 
little information or knowledge, and he 
should therefore be vevy concise in his 
observations upon if. The fault heJm- 
puted to this system was, first, its temieiiry 
tb produce convulsions in the course oi 
traae, which were injurious to commercial 
interests generally / next, as these licences 
were occasionally granted or withheld, 
there was no uniform principle upon which 
men could square their speculations. 
That they virere the source f f considerable 
losses, he admitted was not to be attributed 
to government, hot when so many thou- 
sands were granted, and so many refused, 
such losses must be the bdtimate conse- 
quence. An instance had been lately* 
uommuriicated to him, where an applica- 
tioa was made for one of* those licences, 
and refused. A second application was 
made on a subsequent day, through the« 
medium of a friend, and agahi refused ; a 
tbird application was then ixuide with the 


same result, but upon the fourth day, 

S seeking the licence got anodier 
I to apply, and was ultimately suo 
cessful. Now, he did not blame the 
Beard of Trade for all or any of thoso de- 
cisions they iniglu have had good rea- 
sons for objecting in* the first three in- 
stances, and acceding in the fourth. 
But rail he would ask was, under such a 
system how could the regular merchant 
act? (Hear, hear !) Upon what one less 
veering casualty was he to calculate ?— 
That these were evils no man could deny: 
but wore they unavoidable ? (Hear, hear ! 
from both sides ) If they wtsrv^ then they 
must sukmit*^‘to them; but if they were 
not^ might not some substitute he fouiKl 
]ually efficient and incomparably less 
Objectioneible? (ilenr, hear !) It had been 
said we could not do wiihout licences ; hut 
did it follow, that because u few licences 
might be from time to time' necessary, 
that wc should therefore have a licence 
trade. One licence hdu been granted 
ately at an inordinate^salcable value. This 
might perhaps arise from a clerical error, 
ivliich might not occur in J 0,000 licences, 
but if he were in ine situation of admints- 
ering that part of the government, he 
•hould be 'uost anxious to avoid such 
errors in future. 

He iiad heard of aiiottuT instance ic- 
specting a vessel that had sailed to this 
count r\ from a neutral poit with a taigo 
consisting of ailicles iinporlable into this 
country — and a!.so an article not iiiiport- 
ahle here ; in the corrse of her voyage 
she contrived to^gAt rid of the contraband 
article, and landed the remaining pafi. of 
her cargo while in the river ; the ves.st I 
was searched on suspicioii of .Jw^ving gold 
— no gold was found, but thr paper con- 
tainii.g a lis9’ 6f the articles comprising 
the cargo, in which the contraband was 
specified. Here then the merchtint could 
go into a court of justice and prove that no 
.such article W'as assigned to him. If he 
proved this, he hung the corre.spondent 
abroatl, and if he did not, he must abide 
by liL penally— -now which was he to do? 
(Hear, hear!)— These and a variety of 
other instances might be produced to^afaew 
the expediency of at least going into the 
committee. As «to the general principle 
of the Orders in Council, rhe had endea- 
voorfid to make himself understood. He 
woui(! not compromise or qtialify ibem, 
but act upon them on the strictest reci- 
procity with respect to neutrals, and un- 
mitigated blockade as to France. When 
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enemy was beginning to feel most 
sensibly their rigour, that was not the time 
to abate it. Had they been originally en* 
forced against Russia (and on this subject 
he took much blame to himself) he be-' 
lieved we should now^have a..great^ 
chance of bringings her to terms. As to 
America, he should careftlly ahstaio from 
saying more than this, tlgxt as he way the 
last man who would lay the honour of this 
country at the feet oi' Ain|rica, so would 
he be among the first to go far in the. work 
of honourable conciliation ; and he thought 
it was too nfuch to object to a not 

upon its ot^l^'oiinds, but merely because 
it might Hiave iiicidanmlly ffie dlecfc of 
conciliating America? This wouj^d oe with 
him but an additional argument — but with- 
out it he was jjre^iarcd 10 say, that the ap- 
pointment ot *the ^ielect Committee now* 
moved for was due to the circumstances of 
the limes anti the complaints of the country. 

Mr. Mnrryat considered it as a com- 
rneixial (juesiion. That the. hon. and 
learned geiu. saw no difFerenre between 
the Offiers m Council and Licences, he 
was ?urpr;:'.cd at, Icr they wore both of his 
own otispring, By means of licences the 
iirujsh ollict r was prevented fiom making 
capiu. es. Tli^^re was a giea't dilVercnce 
in ;he spetierot hccnces; those that were ^ 
.Isrc;-: 10 France worr vcryViiiFerent from j 
others, for they were reciproca^^ to both 
comitriet?. Tiie Licence trade abounded 
with frauds. There Vas not a consul in 
site world whose signature was not forged; 
and there were men in London, Vho, if 
*Jiey received a letter# to- cl ay, would be 
able in a tew days to produce two or three 
letters so completely similaf in hand-writ- 
ing, w'ate 4 i^iark,» &c. that he wKo had 
wrote the original, could not distinguish it 
from the copies. TRe Anusuicans sufl'ered 
great hardships by tbe Orders in Council; 
they were obliged to send their ships into 
British ports, and pay a certain centage,#| 
and which, if they did, they were^ certain 
of confiscation in the enemy's port^ He 
defended the Orflers in Council, a9«origi- 
nally established, as perfectly justifiable ; 
and bad they been strictly adhered to, he 
had< no doubt they would ultimately haTe 
effected the purposes for which they were 
promulgated ; but he regretted that any 
alteratiomiii Orders bad taken place, 
as it had the effect of benefiting the colo- 
nies of our allies, while it reduced ogr 
own; as an elucidation of this, hi in- 
stanced thi case of the island of Cuba, 
from whence alone^ during the lust year 


no less than 220,000 hogshead.^ of suga^ 
bad been export^, whereas at the be^h- 
ning of the war the export of that commo- 
dity amounted only to 70,000 hogsheads. 
He hoped, therefore, that bis Majesty's 
minisiers would revert to and adhere tej 
the sys^m of retaliaiion as originally 
adopted, and ffny motion which iiad this 
for iis object he would most cordially 
agree to, but seeing no beneficial conse- 
quences likely ta* result from the present 
proposition, be should oppose it, 

Mr. Johnsioii^ took a directly opposite ' 
view of the question, considering the li- 
cence system as necessary, but the policy 
of the Orders in2?!ouucil as erroneous, rfe 
fill himself called upon to support the mo- 
tion, although hg was by no means dis- 
posed fo wish .ill to the administration of 
his right hon. friend. 

Sir Charles I^ice denied that there exist- 
ed grounds for tbe alleged immorali- 
ties of the licence system. If trade walT 
to be carried on at all under the present 
circumstance.^, such a system was not only 
proper butindispensible. 

Mr. Wilhtrfm ce was of opinion, ^at whe- 
ther t^e question was considerecinn a po- 
litical or in a commercial view, they ought 
to go into the committee. The motion 
was .such, that all who had doubts as to the 
► results of the Orders or of the T*icence 
trade, ought to vote.for it. He was origi- 
nally convinced by the arguments of his 
learned relative (Mf.*Stephen) of the jus- 
tice and policy of the Orders : but now 
that there existed great discontent, which 
was attributed to the injurious eilects of 
those Orders, no conduct .could be wiser 
for parliament, than to meet the discontents 
by inquiry, and shew to the people, that 
whetl\er their complaints were founded or 
not, tjiey should at least be attended to, 
and that they should see. that they under- 
went a solemn investigation. If it was 
true that the Orders had been advantage- 

could not Gear inquiry, for it would tydy ‘ 
display their justice ancfexpediency. Ijie 
peoj^le of Endand had good sense enough 
to be satisfied with the result of investiga* 
tion, if it could be fairly proved that the 
Orders in Council were beneficial to their 
trade. They would then ascribe their dis- 
tresses to the evils inseparable from all hu- 
man systems iiiitime qf war. He insisted 
on the immoralities of the Licence rrade^ 
and said he was astonished to hear an hon. 
baronet denying their existence. He 
then argued on the contracted^ nature of 
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Ine Orders anti llic Licence trade. Their 
inconsistency alone was ground tor ori- 
4 uiry. One system tended to restrain, the 
other to relax; — one to starve, the uth«‘r 
to fe^cl ; — ono denied, the other gave 
away, although both were'ihe rnea^iures of 
the "same government, and wer/'adopied 
against the same ^nemy. Anoihtr reason 
lor the committee, and one which should* 
stand high in the consideration of all who 
wished well to the couhtry, was the slate 
of our relations with America. It was 
said, there were but slend^ir hopes of re-^ 
maining at peace with that power. Were 
not those Orders in Council one of the 
causes of contention between the Ameri- 
cans and us ? Did it not, therefore, be- 
come us seriously to in|:|uire, whether the 
foundation of this system jcomplalned of 
by America was a proper one, ifi such a 
delicate situation, to be continued ? He 
would vote for inquiry. An opinion 
''against the Ciders was not necessary to 
vote as he did. It was quite enough that 
doubts, Vk ere entertained as to their bene- 
ficial efficacy to ‘warrant any one in vot- 
tQg forthc motion. 

The \ShanceUor of the FiXcheqner said, that 
he did not rise to object to this motion 
{rVom any apprehcn.sion that he entertained 
of r.nr}uiry, confident as he w'as that the 
distrc.is6s of the merchants and manufac- 
fureis, which had been so strongly alluded 
to on the other side, Jid not all arise from 
the Ordersin Council ; but he objected to 
the inquiry because it was not calculated 
to produce ,jny possible benefit. He 
could not agree with his hon, friend, who 
had just sat down, that it would be expe- 
dient to go into this inq;?irv, if it w’erc for 
no other purpose but to .sheAv that no in- 
quiry at all were necessary. He vyas'not 
surprised, however, at his hon. frierid sup- 
porting it, beGaus.e it was that species of mu- 
tton which generally met with his appro- 
bation ; indeed the motion was framed 
with a view to catch hi» hon. friend, and 
that description of gcnlicmcn, who might 
called floating voles, lie was sur- 
prised, however, at what h^id fallen from 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) bpon 
this occasion. If his right hon. friend 
was of opinion, and he was sure he wa^, 
that the Orders in Council were not only, 
justifiable, but absolutely necessary, if bis 
right hon. friend thought, find be wa.s sure 
he did, that the distresses of the manufac- 
turers, which had been brought forivard as 
the grounds of the present motion, did not \ 
urise from the Orders in Council, be should 


^liavc thought that his right hon. friend,^ 
entertaining such sentiments, w'ould have 
been one of the la^t men in the i^puse to 
have given hissupportto a motion for inqui- 
ry. There v.as one circumstance which 
l^ad occurred in the present debate, which 
had never occiirnul belyre,and upon which 
he could not avoftl congratulating himself. 
Altb,oiigh genile^ieft had represented the 
Orders in Council as impolitic, and as pro- 
ductive of great injury to this country, 
notone of them had this night contended 
that the principle upon which they were 
founded was unjust. Pie wimied to press 
this upon the House, becausef.'apon former 
occasions, #he ii^yirtice of th.i Orders 
in Council had been strongly urged, 
and it w^is highly gratifying to him to 
find that that !;pe of arj^uintnt was now 
abandoned. The Oi Jers iiY Council were 
therefore now to be argi.^d merely as a 
question of policy, not as a question of 
justice. IJc could not helfi expressing a 
wish that gentlemen had always pursued 
that cour.se — if they had, they would not 
have led America to fielic^'e that iVc were 
not only acting hostilely towaids our ene- 
my, but that w e were conducting ourselves 
upon unjust principles towards the United 
States. He never c;ould sec much force in 
their arguments, but there, could be no 
doubt but that they had produced a consi- 
derable cdlect in America. His right lion, 
friend (Mr. Canning) had said that it was 
absunl in his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Stephen) to ask which of the Orders in 
j ‘Council it was they were finding fault 
with, but he conU^nded that the queslion 
was a most material one. The hon. iUid 
learned gentUmari who had opened this 
discussion, and who l,\Hd d^J, aimed so 
strongly against the Orders m Council, 
had yet defeqdtjd the Order of 1807. It 
was therefore most material to ' know 
against whicli of the Orders in Ce.uiicil the 
^accusation was specifically diiectcd. With 
respect to the principle upon which these 
Orders * in Council weie founded, he 
begged to .slate, that he iiad always consi- 
dered them as strictly retaliatory, and as far 
as he understood the subject, they were 
luqst completely justified upon the princi- 
ple of retaliation. — It never could, be was 
sure, be contended, in any assembly of ra- 
tional men, that retaliation shoqld be ex- 
cluded from the law of nations. There 
was/ln fact, no other means of enforcing 
obedience to the law of nation.s,^ but by 
means of retaliation. If a great v,n(] power- 
ful uatioHi like France^ would set all laws 
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defiance^ would break down every sys* 1 bark, about wbict^Jso mqcli had been sai]^ 
tern that had hitherto beeoYegarded as sa- formerly, would prove that was m 
cred, artd would carry '^he war uncon- earnest in his undcrstandirig of the prin- 
trouled by any principle of the law of na- ciple upon which the Orders in Council 
lions, how was she to be resisted but by*a I were founded^^The British goverAment 
' recurrence to measures of retaliation^ ' had y sa]^ that France should nofr 
The law of nations Would otherwise prove have barff, it h|d only said, if you want 
tt trap and a snare to ||iosc who wei*o dis- })ark you shall nut have it, unless you will 
posed to obey them, "ailH a sword aTid a import other articles with It waa 

shield to ^those who were determined to obvious, therefor^ that our object w^s to 
violate them. It was, therefore, most ah- compo> Franc e, and the nations that wWe 


surd to contend that we had no right to 
have recourse to r,etaliation ; and yet it 
was upon t.l;iat principle that it was sn-gued 
that we had’* acted unjustly to i\merica. 
But then*it was said,*tBat it we did'reta- 
liate, we must do it in ‘mode and form, 
as the enemy hac^ injured us. A more ex- 
travagant proposition it was didjcult tob 
conceive. What! if the enemy dfibsc to 
violate the law of nations on a point where 
she had nothing to lose, and we had 
every thing, could it seriously be ar- 
gued that we were bound to retaliate, 
not wh^To we could make her feel, but 
where we could do her no possible in- 
jury ? When a country violated the 
law of nation not in tritlcs, but Imldly 
and systematically violated the of na- 
tions, she lost the protection, because she 
had thrown olfthe obligation of that law. 
This was the principle upon which the 
whole of our proceedings had been found- 
ed. lie was, he confessed, a little sur- 
prised at what had l^illen from his right 
lion, friend respecting the mode in which, 
he conceived the blockade was to be en- 
forced. What was the* occasion that led 
to file Orders in Council > France had 
declared that Great Britain sfiould not have 
any lra(le*-':« 4 itli afiy nation upon earth ; 
the British government, in return, said, 
'' You (France) shall hav%*no trade but 
with qs.” The object of government was 
to proteef and to force the trade of this 
country, which had been assailed in such 
an unprecedented manner by tbeJFrench 
Decrees. If the^ Orders in Council had 
not been issued, France would have 1 free 
colonial trade by means of neutrals, and 
we shptijd have been shut out of the con- . 
tinent.. If we had attempted to destroy | 
all trade, both our own ana that of France, { 
France would have been the gainer, be- I 
cause she* had Jess to lose, and she ' 
pended less upon her commercial <jxer- 
tione than we did. The object of the 
Ordei;i!i in Council was not to dcstro;^ the | 
trade of tlie continent, but to force the 
continent to trade with os. The article of 
(VOL XXI.) ^ 


subject to her Decrees, to trade with us. 
In ISOy, tbpre Vas an alteration of the 
Orders in Council ; it was thought that 
the^alteratton projiosod would be ac- 
ceptable to America, and it was so; bu{ 
it was not only America that we b&d in 
view, Uit our allies. But it was needless 
for him to go at length into these points, 
on which he had been so ably anticipated 
by his right hon. friend, and by his hon* 
and learned friend (Mr. Rose and Mr«« 
Stephen); indeed they had left him very 
little to say. With regard to the asser- 
tion that our trade had keen injured by 
the Orders in Council, there were docu- 
ments before the House which (U;stinctl5r 
dtsprowed the assertion. It was obvious 
from those documents that after the Or- 
ders in Council, the trade of the country 
rose progressively. If we had so^ far ef- 
fectually rescued ourselves from the ruin 
with which wg were threatened, as to 
place ourselves in t}ig same situation in 
which vve stood in 1803 (a period of 
which he had heard no complaint), by 
means of those Orders, he* did not seo 
upon VI hat groqncl we could impute our 
present difliculties to their existence. 
After two such ytfars as 1809 and 1810, 
in wliiirh the exports of the country were 
doubled, it wgs. natural to expect a tem- 
porary Btagnatipn. CerulD^y in 1810, 
several seizures Bad been iniade,*as was 
stated, and gri^ht loss sustatiled by the 
couniry ; but did not that, the conse- 
quent reluctance of embarking in specu- 
lation, accotint for thedgpression of trade, 
and the multiplication of bankruptcies, 
rathgr than thing connected with the 
Orders in Council ? His hon. friend (Mr. 
'Wilberforce) had admitted not only that 
the Orders in Council Were strictly justi 
liable, btit that they had produced a be- 
neficial efibet. . A The* commercial embar- 
rassments which: Vere. now' experienced 
induced him to think ihbre was something 
, wrong in the system, which required 
tergtion j and therefore he supported lhfi« 
mgrilon for inquiry. It did not appear to” 
E) 
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bim to be a very correcl; mode of reason- 
ing to attribute tlio recent diminution of 
trade to tl)osc Ordeis in Council, when it 
was an incoiitestible (act that for two or 
three years they hacl produced a directly 
^pfKJjiLo clfect; and when tlie^dccrea%e 
which had taken place ha<l iljocn so clearly 
traced to other causes. Ilut it had been, 
argued, that even if the Orders iit Council 
haiUnot producetl etlc&^ detrimental to 
our trade, tln.y bad tended to enc!'6urage 
foreign seamen. The fust and obvious 
obseivation ilmt occurred oi\«this objec- 
tion was, lln< it was wholly irreconcilable 
jvilU tho.NC w'hich liad btf^’n urged from the 
same quarter. Tt W'ould hardly be con- 
tended that the Orders in Council could 
produce tv/o effects diaibctncally opposite 
to each other ; they could not at the same 
time destroy our trade, and yet give such 
great encouragement to foreign seamen 
•in carrying it on. That foreign shipping 
and foreign seamen had, from the pecu- 
liar and unprecedented circuni.stances of 
the times, beef* employed to a greater 
extent than could be wished, was not de- 
nied ; that clfect was not produced by 
the Orders in Council which had been 
i.ssued by the present government. The 
system of which it was the result was in 
force when they came into power; and 
those gentlemen who expressed such alarm 
at the consequences of employing foreign 
seamen, ought sureiy to have proclaimed 
their apprehendons when that system was 
first introduced in the administration of 
lord Greiivifle. He w as far from con- 
tending that, if any measure which he 
had adopted was impolitic, he ought to 
be excused, because it was introduced by 
another admiiiisiraiion ; he had merely 
mentioned theciicum-stance, to shew gen- 
tlemen who were so res^dy to throw every 
species' of blame upon the present minis- 
ters, how necessary it was to ascertain 
facts before they preferred charges. The * 
assertion, however, that the ellect of the 
O.'ders in Council had diniiiiiished the 
quantity of British shipping (against 
whatever administration it was directed) 
was not founded in fact. Between the 
years 180(5 and 1810, the number of 
British ships and of British seamen em- 
ployed in our tnule bad increased : it was 
true that theiiumber of^^^reign ships and 
of foreign seamen increased in a 
greater proportion ; but that was owing 
to other causes wholly unconnected with, 
.the Orders in Council. The extraojrdi. 
nary state of the continent had rendered 
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it impossible to carry on so large a poft^ 
tion of our trade in British bottoms as we 
had been accostqmed to do ; when there.* 
fore our compiet'ce increased we had only 
the alternative of giving it up or carrying 
il on by iiiean5/*uf foioign ships. This 
was the plain state of the case, and it 
placed the con.-»i3tc|Jcy of the gentlemen 
on fne other siiife in a verv striking point 
of view. Tluy cIcscriLed in strong co- 
lours the disli'isses *>f onr manufacturers 
arising from the rrduction of our trade, 
and they propo.sfid to remedY; the evil by 
reducing it .still lower. The i-rade of this 
country co;jild not, it wa.s obvjpus in the 
prcsenlf state of things, be carried on with 
the greater part of the continent by British 
ships and seamen ; were therefore 
compelled, if we meant to- carry it on at 
all, to employ foreign vest/ds. The lan- 
guage of the geiiiltmen opppsi'te to him 
to the manufacturers, if they spoke fairly, 
must be to this eflect : " we feel deeply 
for your distresses, which we know arise 
from a diminution of trade ; we ^^re ex- 
tremely anxious to relieve you ; and in 
order to accomplish that object, we have 
proposed an inquiry, in order to see if wc 
cannot destroy the greater part of the 
trade tiiat you carry on with the con- 
tinent of Europe.'^ Whether the ma- 
nufacturers would be grateful to the 
honourable genilemrn for their inter- 
ference, or would approve of their re- 
medy, he would leave the House to de- 
termine. He now came to another part 
of this subject on which the gentlemen on 
the other sidec. had employed much of 
their eloqueivce — he meant the licences. 
Here again he begged to observe, llial the 
system of licences, Whether '"wise or un- 
wise, originated witl> the administration of 
which those ^Honourable gentlemen were 
such enthusiastic' admirers. Nay, the 
very clause in the licences which the 
hon. and learned gehtlcinaii who brought 
forward this motion had reprobated with 
pecuhtir severity, and bjhd represented as 
bein|r tit once mischievous and absurd, 
was drawn up by that very administra- 
tion, and was found by the present minis- 
ters ready cut and .dry in the officre. This 
identical cIause,*'upon which the faon. and 
learned gentleman had bestowed such op- 
probrious epithets, was drawn up at a 
meeting of the Board of Trade, ny lord 
Grepville, lord Auckland, lord Henry 
Petty, and lord Temple. 11c. .waa, ready 
to ^mit, that if the measure was a bad 
Okie, it was no excuse for him that it had 
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the sanction of such namets ; but he men4 
^tioned the circumstance in the hopes of 
inducing gentlemen on the other side not 
to be lavish of their censures before 
they were quite sure to w^iom they ap« 
plied. Witli regard to the perjiviy xvhi^h 
was said to take place/ he had every rea* 
son to believe. that it was much- less under 
the present system (ha^ it was before^ 
and tor a most obvious reason, that the 
number <ff oaths to be tak|;n were greatly 
reduced. He should not now stop to 
argue whether carrying on trade by 
means of flcences' was not liable (o some 
objcctions7'^ the real question to be de- 
terniinechwas this — K i^ou callnot^arry on 
your trade with ceilaiir countries, ei(;pept 
by means of licences, are the objections 
to that mode of*procceding so formidable 
that you would give up your trade rather 
than have recourse to it ? If gentlemen 
really thotight that it would be better to 
give up trade altogether, than to carry it on 
by means of licences, they would, he pre- 
sumed, act in the committee upon that 
systedl, and dtinnii.sh our commerce in 
order to increase our manufactures. Hav** 
ing stated the cllcct which the Orders in 
Council had had upon our trade, he begged 
leave shortly to sUile how they bad 
operated upon the enemy . The duty 
arising from customs in France, amounted,* 
in 1S03, to 33,000,000 livres ;* in 180*1*, 
4.*,i00,000; in JS03, .52,700,0(K) ; in 
51,700,000; til 1807, at the latter 


sacrifice hii own to destroy ours ; but 'jjf 
he could carry on a commerce without 
benefiting us, he would most willingly do 
it. This was most obvious from the paina 
he took to coi|stract canals and roads for 
carrying on inUrnal trade, and from tl^s 
uniforms language of those annual exposi- 
tions which vifere publfshed resoecting tho 
state of France. He was bound, however# 
in fairness to state, that the duty of cus- 
toinaij^ France rt)se, in 1810, to 49,006',00a 
livres^ but that was not owing to any in- 
crease of trado^ but in a great degree to' 
the confiscation of British property in 
Prussia and otbq^ places ; the incorpora- 
tion of Leghorti, Genoa, and other poits 
of Italy into France must of course have 
had sjjme elfect in increasing the revenue. 
Besides, the duties had been in many in- 
stances augmented five-and»twenty fold, 
and even more; therefore, if the trade 
had remained the same as it was before the 
Orders in Council were issued, the revenue ' 
ought to have amounted to 725,000,000. 
But although genllemci^in that House de- 
nied that the French were affected by the 
Orders in Council, the French themselves 
confessed the fact. In the Address of the 
Senate to Buonaparte they acknowledged 
that they no longer had any trade, except 
what was carried on by means of canals, 
and admitted without hesitation *the diffi- 
culties under which they laboured. He 
begged to a&k* those gentlemen, who were 
so hostile to the Clrfiers in Council, wliat 


end of which year our Orders in Council 
were adopted, the duty amdhnted to 
60,433,000 livecs, aiukthe very next yeaf 
tll^y fell as low as l3,5flo,000 Jivres. In 
ISOO, they fell still lo^^er, they only 
amounteil to bl, 500,000 livres. The 
House wouljj bear in its recollection, that 


would be the effect of repealing them ? 
The effect would be, that America would 
be able to supply France with all colonial 
produce, and the Americ^ans would in re- 
turn take aw'ay her manufactures ; in fact, 
France would be in a more favourable si- 
tuatipn than she would be in a time of 


while the amount bf th^Srepeb customs 
was thus reduced immediately after the 
adoption of the Orders in Council, our 
revenue had experienced an astonishing 
increase. He was aware that the customs 
did not form so important a t^agneh of 
the revenue in ¥rance as they did^iQ this 
country ; hut it was impossible that they 
could nave experienced such an extraor- 
dinary decrease# without producing a 
very considerable effect upon the rest of 
the revenue. He knew tbai^t some gentle- . 
men on .the o^her side were fond of;$up- 
posing ihet Buonapart6 entertained an 
opinion# half philosophical and halrmjid, 
that trade was productive of liberty# and, 
tlien^or^ he hated it. Ibe fact Was, be* 
hated British trade# and would willingly 


peace, and tlto trade of Great Britain to 
the continent vvbuld be.annihiiated. He 
would not trust bimsclf with the di8cu£^- 
sion of that part of the question which re- 
lated to America, but when the hon. and 
learned ^ntleman npoosite to him ^aicT 
that the Bedin and Milan decrees had 
been repealed, and that a proclamation 
had been issued to that effect, his memory 
must surely have failed. The government 
of this country had; repeatedly called for 
that proclamation, America bad called 
for it# But it had nbver appeared.— There 
was, indeed,. ^iho famous letter of the 
French minister for foreign affairs, in 
which he said that the French decrees 
should be repealed on condition eiihe^^ 
that our Orders in Council were re- 
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scijndeiJ, or that Americii ^ould no longer 
suifer her ships to beclerfftlionalized ; that 
was, no longer to suftJsr her ships to be 
searched, liul even li: the ^decrees were 
repealed with regard . to . America, they 
would be ill force with regard to Great 
Britain. It was therefore not a pijftial but 
a total repeal of these decrees that Great 
Britain had a right to demand before she 
gave,, up her Orders in^ Council. The 
French decrees were nol, as gentlemen 
had Slated, internal municipal measjlre^, 
they wero adopted in time *of war as ihea- 
suiTS of hostility, and even' if a neutral 
chose to submit to them;^ it by no means 
fiVllowcd that a belligerent was ali^o bound 
10 ac(/uiesce. But it was not only to 
France that these decrees extended, ^ut to 
all her vassal states, to everj country over 
which she could extend her power. He 
wished lo know whether there was any 
^uaricl between Hamburgh and France 
when ‘ Hamburgh and the other Haiise 
towns were seized hy ihe French. Hol- 
land, Tuscany, .and Borne were seized 
upon noo'dcr giound than because it Was 
convenient Buonaparte to seize iheip, 
and the Beilin and Milan decrees iriime- 
diat^ly^ apphed to them. Oould ii be 
concluded, that upon any principle of the 
law of nations we were bound ,, to suiter 
France Vo give laws to all these neutral 
nations wiiii.mt our making an eflfbrt to 
induce them to assert (heir neutral rights ? 
He would not tre<<pass any longer upon 
the time of the House; it had^beenin* 
contestibly sIk'Wii that the distresses of 
our manufacturers did not arise from the 
Orders ii^CounciJ, and therefore he should 
oppose going into a committee, from 
wdneii no possible beneficial consequences 
could result. 

Mr. (V^iibrtad maintajaed that there 
never ,wa.$ a speech oijoVe. calculated to 
mislead the H<>u.'>e than’ that of the Chan* 
cellpr of the £xcbequer.' The right hen. 
gentleman bad told them that the questions 
tht^ were. called cin to decide were, whe- 
ther thie Orders in Counc^ were to be 
maintained ? Whether the liceiisiilg sys- 
tem was to be continued ? ^ Wlather this 
country had act^> justly or unjustly to - 1 
vvards America? vjfcpd whether the Milan 
and Bi l l in Dei^i^s were or were not re* 
pealed } AnddS^ bad fiqisj^.a grand dt-’. 
max by Slating, that thi^^ench govern- 
ment was no longer possessed of revenues 
to carry on the war.— But^ be would tell 
the Hoflse, and the right hoti. gen tlem^i^ 
^at they wejrenot calUil on to dairide any 
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Ijf those questions. The great point for 
consideratW was. Whether they would, 
when the people of Bfighind were su Airing, 
as they staled then^selves to be—when 
their manufacturers were unemployed*— 
when petitions w;erp forming in every 
part of the couptry— and, particularly, 
when petitions, which ought to-be pre- 
sented to the Regent, were withheld for 
some reason to him incomprehensible; 
whether they ryould, in such a state of 
things, refuse a ISelect Committee to in- 
quire into the state of the trade and com« 
nierce jdF the country ? The' right hon. 
gentleman and his coJIeaguls^ad made a 
line stat^jmedt of figuies. This put him in 
mind of the correspondence which had 
taken place between a noble lord (Castle- 
rpugh) and general Mcore, as to ihe force 
commanded by the latiei. The General 
observed, " 1 had only such a number of 
men:'' ^' ()/' said the noble lord, you 
had a great many more ; — here I can prove 
it on paper." So, to the starving manu- 
facturer, who exclaimed, ** I am unable to 
exist," the House of Commons might cx- 
ultitigly say,— Look to these accounts — 
behold the flourishing state of our exports 
and imports.*"— But when they spoke of 
such prosperity— a prosperity derived from 
the Orders in. Council— he (Mr, Whit- 
bread) would draw their attention to the 
bankruptcies of the last year, which 
amounted to between 1,500 and 2,000 ! 
In the argument whicii the right hon. gen- 
llemap had used on the present occasion, 
lie appeared to have shut his eyes against 
ibe principle on which he had acted last 
session, when a Committee was appointed 
to inquiie into 'the state of the manufac- 
turing interest, prior to n vot^ «^f money 
being appropriated to its ser^'.lce— a mea- 
sure which, kowever, had totally failed. 
The right hon* gentleman, supposing all 
men's minds confined to the saibe small 
particular branch of .finance with which 
he, had ^een occupied, told them of the 
dimiuQUon of the French customs ; and 
forg^iltf that during this era of distress, 
Frapt^e had subdued Russia, over-run 
Spain, conquered Austria^ and made her- 
^se If mistress of Europe. AcoordiiigJo the 
aigumcnt of the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Fiance bad been com- 
pethlid by the severe operativn^ of our Or^ 
ders ^ Council to this aggrandizemtsn^of 
bar empire ; while we, O powerful policy ! 
^had^jn^ing to show in return, but ourOr- 
the pure morality of our licence 
sy«toai» The right hun. gentleman had 
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^enumerated all the powerathat were sub^ 
ject to France, and united against Great 
Britain \ he had tallied with mdifleretice 
of America, who might be forced into the 
arms of the enemy, and with his univefsal 
panacea of Orders in Council and*].icen<^d 
trade, he. felt himsidf to contend With 
all the world in arms against him, although, 
in truth, the enemy know ing their ruinous 
consequences to us, had done more than 
England libr their preservation and enforce* 
merit. What, he begged to be informed, 
had become of a[l the petitions that had 
been transmitted to the Secretary of State, 
from the cifiihtry ? Why wer^ they not 
*yet laid before die l^riuce ? Why was not 
his Royal Highness a*l lowed to fiirnian«of>i- 
nion on a subject that aflected even the 
stability of hij^ throne ! The speech of the 
1 ight hon. gentleman abounded in fallacies, 
and amon^ them none^as greater than 
Jiis statement respecling^e large exports 
of 1808 and 180(j, when ^'pain and Por- 
tugal were open to our trade, and when an 
immense quantity .of British goods had 
been wantonly thrown into the hands pf 
Buonaparte. I'he most serious attention 
of parliament was aho demanded by the 
dependence of the British aruiies in !Spain 
and Portugal upon Asnerica for grain and 
floor, since it appeared that no less than 
1,.H)0,000 barrels had been imported into' 
Cadiz and Lisbon, during the last year, 
from the United »States. 

The right hon. gentleman objected to 
the committee, because ii would involve a 
discussion respecting America :* he, for 
one, however, had he thf honour to sit in 
thlt comniitUe, would entirely disclaim 
all such discussion — for the proper object 
of sucli a cpmmiltee would be to inquire 
into our private policy, not our foreign. 
If the committee should •rtport that the 
Ordqrs in Council were injurious and iui- 
polilic, ft would then be for the House to 
decide whether they should be repealed--! 
and it would also be a question to.consider 
whether they c^uld be repealed/ consis- 
tently with our national dignity. On this 
question he should offer no opinion "'now. 
Ill considering the operation of those Or- 
deradn Council; he thought they had'en-* 
tirely failed in their object; but they had 
one eftect, and that was to provide sailors 
for Napeleony»who^ was, according to the 
confe^ionof the First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty on a preceding evening, creating % navy 
in spite of war, though one reason assigned* 
for not making peace with him Wfis, lest 
he should create a navy. He however 


was building shipSi 8nd we* were 8upp^« 
ing him with mariners. He had no hesi* 
tation in saying that be thought the con^ 
duct of government grossly unjust to- 
wards America, and highly dangerous to 
this coimtrj^” ^ • 

The Hon. Jdr," Herfiert stated that the 
licence system had given rise to repeated 
instances of perjury, as the clearance# 
from foreign ports w'ere all made on gath. 

Lcurd GrmvilU Ltvison iiowert ad vetting 
to part of the speech of bis hon. friend 
who had jyst ssftdown, informed the House/ 
that he had in his custody a Petition, sign- 
ed by many thoivandsofthemanufactuiing 
population of iStafford shire, addressed \o 
the Prince Regf nr, complaining of deep 
distr^s, and praying for relief. That he 
had informedHheSecretary of State for the 
Home Department ofthis circumstance^ and 
that that right hon. gentleman had offered 
to take the Petition from the noble lord, an^ 
present it himselfio the Regent. This the " 
noble lord said he had refused to do. He 
had consulted the petivioners thereupon, 
and received their directions to present the 
Petition in person, which he iy^ended*to 
do av the hrst levee, but that levee bad 
not yet taken place, although three week# 
had elapsed from the time at which he re- 
ceived the petition. ^ 

Lord Milton rose merely to state, that 
he was exactljr in «lhe same predicament 
as the noble lord. ^ ^ 

^ Mr. in reply, animadverted on 

the various arguments that had been ad- 
duced against his motion. *It seemed that 
we were not now to press upon the enemy 
with a fair military view of overcoming 
him ; in prosecuting which object we might 
uniuckily be compelled to bear hard upon 
neutral rights. ‘ We were no longer fol- 
lowing such a gallant, soldi^r-like instinct; 
but attempting with the sordid,* trading, 
pedlar-like desires of retail-deniers. to un- 
dersell, and force America to *help us in 
underselling a rival shopkeeper. It be-, 
came parHameiU to ^tagd forward |)etvpeen 
the country and the ruinous effects of such 
a meaq.and proff^gate policy, as tb;s^ and 
to save it' from the last of disasters, into 
which the Prince Kegoi^t’s minisicrawere 
harrying, it— a war With America*' *But 
was there nothing ^ise, to'i^ake the House 
still more aii|i:idus to inqiilift than they 
might have bf^n a.short time ago? Had 
no other circumstance transpired in the 
latter part of the debate? Did they bear 
in mind the statements of his noble friend, 
Ufe member for Yorkuhire, and the noble 
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lords the member for Staffordshire? It 
now appeared— what never yet had been 
known since England was £nglands and 
therefore never could have been suspected 
on the* present occasion— «th at while the 
country laboured under distresses ouite un- 
paralleledf the people were deniw access 
to the Prince Regent, at the foot of whose 
throne they desired to lay their com- 
plain, ts! There was nothing to be seen in 
the manufacturing countie s but rais^y — 
nothing to be heard but the cries of dis- 
tress — we met it in every shape, bank- 
ruptcies, petitions, tumults, combinations, 
mendicity, and thethouoavd miseries which 
cbuld not be recorded hi Gazettes, but 
which were not the less touching for being 
less obtrusive; tho hdrror^i of supplicfi daily 
and hourly straitened ; the anxieties of 
tottering credit— this was a short but un-. 
exaggerated picture of the state of the 
^people; groaning under such a pressure, 
they souglit live throne of the Prince Re- 
gent with iheir grievances, but they found 
the avenues to his person barred ! Then it 
became more than ever the duty ofpariia- 
nfent tojlhrovv its doors open to their qp- 
pressed and insulted constituents, and to 
show them that there was a redress, and 
at any rate a hearing, to be had in the 
House of Comnicns, if the Prince should 
be advised to turn away his ears from their 
just complaints. Thifi was necessary be- 
cause it was (he duly of representatives, 
but it was still more imperative, because it 
might preserve the tranquillity of the 
country, at a moment when the executive 
government was madly driving the peo- 
ple to despair, '.Hid seeking to convert their 
complaints into insurrection. — If any man 
then was desirous of pre.serving peace wi'h 
Americ'a, he would vote for the inquiry ; 
and every one who gave such a vote 
might go to^ hisdioine^ smd lie down with 
the consciousness that he had done bis ut- 
mqft to avert the greatest evil with which 
the people of England could be menaced. 


The4Iau8e then divided ; ' 

For Mr. Brougham's motion 144 

Against it <...i 246 

Majority against the Motion — -72 

> JJ$$ tike .Minority, 

*. '' ' 


AbercrombyLh^ii; J. 
Adair, U. * 
Agar.E. F. 

Aoson, gen. 
Atitooie, W. L. 
Aubrey, sir J. 
Baker, John 


^,sn*T. 

Bathtef, A. 

Beonot, R. H. A. 
Beiinet, lirai. 11. G, 
Biddulpli, R; 
Binning, lord 
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£31achford, R. P. 
Brougham, U. 
Burdett, sir F. 

Byng, G. 

Busk, W. 

Babington, T. 
€a(5D|)be)l;*gen. , 

Canning, light houjl 
Canning, G. 

Cocks, J. w 

Coke,T. VV. 


Colborne, N. W.^B. 
Cotes, J. 

I'ombe, II. r. 
Cuthberi, J. R. 

Daly, I t. bon. D. B. 
Dundas, bon. L. 
Dmida8,^ion.'ll. L.r 
Jiickinsoii,,,W. 
Ddlon,hoD. II. A. 
Duncannun, vise. 
Eden, bon. G. 

Elliot, vt. hon. AY. , 
Ellis, C. R. 
Ferguson, gen. 
Fitzgerald,^ lord IT. 
Fitzpatrick, rl. hou. It 
Fitzroy, lord AV. 
Folktts, sir M. B. 
Folkestone, vise. 
Fremantle, AA'. H. 
Gascoyne, T. 

Giles, D. (Teller) 
Grosvenor, gen. 
Gower, lord" G. L. 
Grattan, rt. bun. II. 
tlreeiihill,' R. 
(•reenougli, G. B, 
Grenfell, P. 
j (ireiiville, l.>rd G. 

‘ tiiijse, sir ^V. 


aialsev, J. 
Herivvi, bon. \V.» 


Ilibbei't, 


Hippisley, sir J. C. 
Horner,V. 

Howard, Henry 
Howard, hon.^. 
liowailh, H. 

Hurst, U. 

Hussey, T. 
IluskissoD, AV. 
Hutebinson, bon.C.Il. 
JacksoHb, John 
Joltifib, U. 

Johnetone, G. 

Kemp, T. R. 

Knight, Robt. 

Knox, hon. T. 
LBmb,1ibn. AV. 
Es^nche, U. 

Leach, J. 
liCnMD, sir AV. 
kempu, J. 

Lemon, €. 

Lester, B. L. 
tdoydy J* 


Longman, G. 
l^tUetoD, hon. AV 
Macdonald, J. 
Madocks, AV. 

Martin, JI. 

Mathew, hon. M. 
Blilton, vise. 
Montgomery, sir IL 
Moore, P. 

Morpeth, vise. 
Morris, £. 

Mo.styn, sir Tho. 
Myers, T. 

Newport, sir J. 
North, D, 

OTlara, C 
Ord€,'Yr 
''Ossijlston, lord 
‘ Parnell, 11. 

Peirsc, H. 

Pdbain, lion. C 
IVlhadi, hon. <i. 
Piggor^, sir .A. 
Preoilergast, M. 
I^diingion, vise, 
Poiisonby, ri. bon K» 
Ponsonb\ , hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Powir, R. •• 
Prime, hon. F. A 
Pym, F 

Ridley, f^\r AT.AV. 
Rotniiiy, ssr S. 

8t. Aubyn, su' J. 
Scudamore, R. P 
ftiharp, R. 

Simplon, hon. J. 
Ninitb, S. 

Smith, A, 

Smith, G. 

Smitii. ,1. 

Siiiiib, tv. 

Speir.s, A. 

Stanley, lord 
Tarletun, gen. 
Tuvistockf Ana ran is 
TayloivM. A. 

' Taylor, W. 

I'cmple, earl 
Templctown, vise. 
I'horntoD, II. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tighe, AV. 

Vqrnon, G. G. V. 
AValpole, hon. G. 
AA'ard,hou. J. 
AVarrendcr, sir G. 
AVesteni, C.,C. , 
AVIiitbread, S’ 
AViH)crforce,*AV. 
Wilkins, AV. 
Willrams, O. < 
Winaiiifftot)y«trT. 
WrottesTey^ |l, - 
Wyno, C. W^;Wy 
Wynn, sir W, 
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IVcdnesday, March 4. 

Richt or PETirroNiNc^ the Prince 
Regent.] Mr. W'hithrcad, in consequence 
of the extraordinary faats which'had Cqfne 
out in the coursl of 4rfie discussion last 
night, though't it his duty to inquire into, 
the cause of the difTictlty of obtftiniiig 
access li^y petition to his royal highness 
»he Prince Regent ? Tkte right hon. the 
Secretary of Slate for the Horne Depart- 
ment \vas,not in iiis place, hut probably* 
his right hon. friend would be^eii^bled to 
.snfonn Ipin *At*thci^ the Sec jjetary of State 
had represented to J.hti .Regent fii at there 
M ore petitions ready to be presented to 
bill), and in that case why his Royal High- 
ness had nut been advised to receive them ? 

The Chancellor of the lirc hcqner replied, 
that in ili^p ahsence of his right hon. friend 
a!; he could slate was, that he believed the 
Oi<liiiary course nf presenting petitions 
was on ievee days, and that as yet no 
levee, had bten appointed. He had no 
doubt, however, tliafc had any special ap- 
plication bj,eri made on the subject, there 
<vould have been no difficulty in advising 
his royal highness the Prince Regent to 
recede the petitions* alluded to. It was 
raiber singular, that the hon. gentleman 
should ark him what somebody else had 
lo;:c, with whose department he was not 
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lional approach to the throne, that, at the 
commencement of a new aera, the avenues 
to that throne should yet remain barred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that he had ahy disposition to be facetious 
on the subject; nor was he at all aware 
that he itad b| 2 cn so. VVll that he had said 
was, that it was really extraordinary to 
inquire of him what course of proceeding 
I had been adoptjid by another officer^»f the 
i Statot A' far as he was aware of' that 
course, he had communicated it to th^ 
hon. gentleman. The hon. genilcmati 
was correct in saying that it was the duty 
of his right ho|^f. fi iciid, as a member of 
parliament, to be present in his place m 
ihe House, but he concreived that on such 
a day^ when no public business of import* 
ance was exp*ected, and when the ifiqui* 
ries of the hon. gentleman could not by 
possibility be anticipated ; the absence of 
his right hon. friend could not be imputed^ 
to him as a very serious offence. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the right hon. 
gentleman would perltaps comihunicate 
the conversation to his right hon. friend, 
and that to-morrow he would-be able to 
afford additional information on the sub- 
ject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that to-morrow, his right hon. friend would 
be present to answer for himself. 


HOUSE XfF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 5. 

Frame Work Bill.] )>n the motion 
of State, as a memiier of parliament, for the third reading of this Bill, 

Ko attend in his place;, and in his ab- ' The Earl of Carlisle , again en- 
sence, jt was the right of any other mem- tering into his objections to the Bill, could 
her of (I^rUantieiU to ask for information net but observe, that there was another 
from those*wbo it was probable could af- I "before the House (the Nottingham 

ford it on any subject *uf>on which the atch and W^rd Bill], which ought to 
public interest demanded explanation. He have preceded the Frame Bifl. They 
repeated, that he wished to know, whether ought first to have tried th4 operation of 
tile Secretary of State for the Home De- the other Bill ; and, possibly, its effect 
partment had communicated to the Prince might have been such, as to preclude the 
Regent the fac^ that there were Vetitions necessity^of passing the Frame Bill aft all. 
in the hands of diflcrent noblemen and He should, otherefore, still fCcommend^ 
geiitlenicn, which they were desifous of that the third'reading of this Biii should, 
presenting to the Regent ? For had such be postponed for some time, till they found 
a communication been made, he doulcl what would be the effect of the othet. He 
not conceive it possible that the Regent did not mean to accuse thU ministers of 
would not have been advised to receive! cruelty 'and inhumanity, in hurrying fof- 
those petitions. It was rather a marful Ward a measure of this kind : possibly 
cfrcumstance, and one which by no^means they might Ite in possession of informa- 
ought to be treated in the light tway in tion which justified them in proposing it ; 
which the right hon. 'gentleman seetned but then, why not communicate that in- 
disposed to treat it, after the subject had formation to the House, in order to justify 
been so long excluded from the constitu- [itheir lordships in passing thil law ? He 


cojinccteH. , 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that the right 
'lo-'i. gentleman was pleased tq be face- 
tious ; but it was the duty of the Secro- 
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would ask wfaelber it waa:;dkeent,— -whe- 
ther it was dignified, to pii^ $o serious a 
penal law on such ground as they liad at 
present to stand upon ? >Tiie usual at- 
tention' and humanity of the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack must have 
been forgotten on ^.his Occ^ron;fand he 
was surprised that it should have been at- 
tempted to^ry through so serious a law 
without fuHiiabing their, lordships with 
better information. * • 

^ The Earl of Liverpool^ after the 
tenance Hfbich their lordsbifis hs^d already 
given tiqi the Rill, did not think it neces- 
sary Iptfay any thing now on the subject, 
except in answer to what bad been stated 
w‘i^ respect to. another Bill before the 
House. The principle ojt jtbai Bil} was 
old, and required no great time to settle 
its,. application in this instance ; but a 
gooddeal of, diiScuIty had been experi- 
enced in arranging ilie details, and much 
time consumed in the necessary commu- 
nications with the magistrates. This was 
the reason that the Bill had not preceded 
the Frame Bill. The present Bill was 
rudre simple in its details, whether right 
or wrpng ; and with respect to that he 
would Only remark, that it did nothing 
more than give the same protection to 
this manjifacture which was already en- 
joyed by other manufactures of a similar 
kind, carried on by machinery,: and it 
ought also to be rqincmbered that the 
measure was only temporary. 

The Earl of Moira expressed his con- 
viction, that onl& of the greatest mischiefs 
attending the present proceeding, was its 
tendency to mislead the House into an 
idea that they hud corrected the evils in 
question, when , in reality the case would 
pe found widely diderenc; that it woj^ 
only angmept and exasperate the disorder; 
it was Mp^japplyirtg a piece qf hot plaister 
to a cancer, and expecting Irom such a 
remedy, the extirpation of the corroding 
and fatal disorder. In order to eradicate 
the great and incr^aaipg evil, the whole 
system of the governihent of|,the country 
must be completely and radically altered. 
It undoubtedly became the justice of the 
House, to ende^ypiif^ to extirpate such a 
dangerous speciet^O^ offence, but it no less 
became their j^ce tpj endeavour to pre- 
vent those dist^ies w(ilch^gave rise to 
them I and to try the situa- 

tipn m the starving manpfactujrers. They 
should thinb seriously consider 
the effect .c£ lucji a measure must 

thp despcj^pjt'pf . la individual 


if the means of supporting his family, 
because all application manjsal in* 
dustry was deiiiedv^p him. That.in)«er- 
able system of qor^liption ^hich fori^me 
years „past ha'd usurped and abused. 

govemme;pt, must be corrected, 
if <my meant to bring home the minds of 
meli and Britons to that loyalty and affec- 
tion fer their cons^.itutipo and government, 
upon which alooo. rested the sUbility of 
its institution's aqu the safety of,t&e coun- 
try ; if they meant to unite every British 
< heart, as they might to be united, in sup- 
port and jn defence of the epipire ; in 
order to effectuate this wofk 'they must 
turn theis mi Ads to nid'ny differepi objects. 
These couklbe no safety to the state, no 
permanent or gcperal sys^tem of prospe- 
rity or amdioratioti c;>cpe<ded« but from a 
total change in. the system upon which 
the government^ of . the counlr)^ was ad- 
ministered. 

The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

Earl of Wellington’s Annuity,*] Earl 
Grosvenor took an opportunity to address a 
few observations, relative to this noble and 
distinguished^ personage, to the House. 
He was aware he coc.ld not regularly pro- 
pose any thing on the subject, as there 
was no Bill referring to it before their 
lordships. ' He was induced, however, 
again, with reference to what he had be- 
fore said on the subject, to submit to the 
epnsideration of the noble Secretary of 
State, and to his colleagues, whether it 
would not be Bt, yyhen the Bill should be 
brought forward, to adopt what he shoUid 
take the liberty again to recommend, 
namely, that instead of an annuity, an 
inheritable landed properly ««.should be 
granted to the Adble and gallant earl. He 
thought it most preferable, that a grant 
should be made to Ipril Wellingto/i, to the 
dlxteiit .of or 50,000/. and invested in 
trustees for the purpose qf purchasing 
freehold* property, that it pight regularly 
descend 40 his heirs. It was to be re- 
gret^d that high and noble rewards were 
sometimes conferred, without an accom- 
pariunent of wherewithal to support. ,tboir 
dignities,: He should therefore wi^,^ that 
•inspad^of the annuity, such a grai^ as he. 
suggpted, should be madq.,^ 
cases pn record, where the provi^^/so 
conferpd, had expired, and the 
pf iM. honours feff without the » 

suppoftihg their digiiilics^'^heir 
adquHics or pensions were then renewed. 
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•hfit ivhat was the effect? The v were sc^ 
far depenJent on the bounty of tlie crown^ 
when they ought to have been placed in 
a slate of independence uppn it. Noble 
and wealthy alliances might be formed Iby 
such persons. How tiir the Wclleaiey 
ianiily Iiav*e i^ttmclions he could 

not say; but it was infinitely prererablc 
to render the families 6f persons s& en- 
nobled independent at once.. There was 
another consideration to ^hich he felt it 
incumbent upon him to direct the atten- 
tion of th« House. It had become the 
practice certain public pripts*to en- 

deavour to umlervalyc and vj)ify the aris- 
tocracy of the country. ' Jit coiild^icarcely 
take up a paper in which an* inipefious 
and ovei bearing aristocracy was not men- 
tioned. They were denominated a proud, 
arrogant, and presumptuous aristocracy. 
He could 4 iot think that any noble lords 
would encourage slanders of this descrip- 
tion; but it botame their lordships to sup- 
port their own dignity, or, he believed, 
they vAould find no* others inclined to do 
it. Ho had thought proper to throw out 
these observations to the consideration of 
noble lords, leaving it to them to act upon 
*t as they might think pro|>ei». 

IIOUSK or COMMONS. 

T/nmdny, March * 

In SOT. VENT DEBTgus.l Lord FMestone 
pivseiited a Pciition from certain Debtors, 
ill the I’IpcI Prison, pray.ng relief. An 
idea, he observed, had gone abroad, that 
Inking math* :mi altciation in the Lords' 
Act, it was Ins inteniion tOk alibi'd relief to 
those uprorlunaie persons, by introducing 
another BilV; id in consequence of that 
ea, be liatl ieceii»ed a^v.ist number of 
tteis, full of suggc.stions lor tlieir bene- 
fit. .Hejiad no intention of pursuing the 
subject any further, but he wished tiial 
some gentleman would examine the va- 
rious acts lately passed for their relief, and 
see if some aii«ration of the provisions 
could not be made so as to include those 
persons now .soliciting relief. Though an 
Act bad passed within the last twelve^ 
months upon the subject, he understood 
the different gaols in the kingdom were 
fuller than before it passed. It wa^ ne- 
cessary, therefore, he thought, that some- I 
thing should be done to remedy thft evil. 
A Petition, he understood, had been put 
into the Ikands of a noh'le member of the^ 
other Mouse (lord Redesdale), who was 
fully comprtont to frame a Bill for the 
( V(»L XXI.) 


desired purpose, and he trusted it would 
be done, ai\d be carried into eficct, 

'file IVtibon was then brought up, and 
laid on the table. 

Pet™0N HE-SPECTING the RECULATiCfM 

or Makkets in the L>rY or Cork.] Mr. 
Hutchinson presented a Petition of the 
mayor, sheriffs, and commonalty of Cork, 
settintr forth : 

“ That ihe franchises of markets, tolls, 
and custoni.s, jand the regulation of alL 
weights and measures within the said city, 
have been vested, by virtue of their seve- 
ral charters of* incorporation, from, tb® 
reign of king Henry llm 3rd until the pre- 
sent time, in the mayor, .sheriffs, and com- 
monatlty of tl\,e said city; and that, by a 
statute passed in Ireland in the 4th year of 
queen Ann, it was enacted that the chief 
niagi.^tiate in all corporate towns, and the 
proprietors of the tolls and customs in alW 
olhcr places, should appoint weigh-mas- 
ters within their several jurisdictioii«f^ who 
should be sworn justly dud truly to weigh 
all goods, wares, and merchandizes be- 
tween buyer and seller, for wlifch service 
they*sliould be entitled to the Iocs pro- 
vided by ihe said act ; and that, in the 
reign of king William the 3rd, when first 
the trade of butler became am(»bj( ct of 
legislative regulation in Ireland, the in- 
spection of its quality, and the a.‘«ctTtairi- 
ment of its weight,- were committed to the 
chief magi.strates in corporate towns, as 
incident to their corpoiaje right; and 
that, by a statute passed in Ireland in the 
8th year of king George the 1st, distinct 
weigh-masters were first appointed for 
the weighing butter, hides, and tallow, 
ariTI the chief magistrates in all corporate 
towns were empowered to nominate the 
weigh-masters within their respective ju- 
risdictions, thereby eviciently recognizing 
and confirming, as the Petitioners submit, 
the ancient corporate right hereinbefore 
mcntioiicy ; and that, by another statute 
passed in Ireland in tirtj 10th year uHcing 
George the fsj, various additional regula- 
tions for the butter trade of Ireland were, 
introduced, but the appointment of weigh- 
masters was still vested in the chief magis- 
trates and aldermen of the geveral corpo- 
rate towns, Dublin -and Cork only except- 
ed, and it is to this exception, and to the 
unjust and unequal consequences which 
flowed from it, that the Petitioners bi^ 
leave humbly to call the attention of the 
House, as the causes of tlic grievance of 
which they complain, for, by a subsequent 
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section of the said act, the appointment of 
weigh- masters in the city of Dublin was 
re-vested in the mayor, together with the 
sheriffs, roinnions, and citizens of Dublin, 
in which body it remains to the present 
day, whereas, in Cork, the place c^-weigh- 
master was granted** by nan?e to r^lniond 
Knapp and Edward Hoare, the then repre- 
sentatives in parliament of the said city, 
and tc the survivor of them, though con- 
trary to the express wish of the nloyor, 
.sherifTs, and commonalty of the said city, 
as appears by their records ; oby which 
grantthe Petitioners* predecessors endured 
th^e double mortification (ff witnessing the 
invasion of their chaitered rights, and of 
seeing those representatives who had be- 
trayed their sacred trust, rewanled with 
the spoils of those rights which they were 
bound to protect; and that, so flagrant 
was this breach of trust and violation of 
^ight esteemed by the lord Middleton, 
then lord chaiicelior of Ireland, that he 
entered his solemn ])rotest against the 
passing*of the sai<^ act on the Journals of 
the House of Lonls of Ireland, thereby 
evidencing the opinion of the first leg«l 
character in the kingdom as to the 'injus- 
tice of the said act ; and that even the 
framers of the said Statute, as if to excuse 
the violation of the riglit, whde they re- 
tained its benefit in (lie particular instance, 
introduced a clause irt the, said act, em- 
powering the mayors aldermen, and com- 
mon council of the city of Cork, in case of 
the death of the said Edmond Knapp and 
Edward Iluarc) to appoint (he w^eigh-nias- 
ters of the said city in future, which 
power of appointment, by the intervention 
of several subsequent acts, made to conti- 
nue the act of the lOlh of George the 1st, 
was rendered nugatory, inasmuch as new 
appointments of weigh-n]asteis, by name, 
were maclo in the said acts ot continnation, 
previously to the occurring of any actual 
vacancy, whereby the Petitioners’ prede- 
. cessors were tantalized by the abstract rc- 
co^ition of their rights, and th*e practical 
prevention of its exercise and that the 
foregoing method of parfiameiitary « ap- 
pointment was continued through four 
successive changes of weigh- masters, un- 
til an act was passed in the 51st year of 
his present Majesty, continued by an act ' 
of the 40tli year of his Majesty, by which 
the appointment was vested inliis Majesty, 
his hgirs, and successors, during the conti- 
nuance of the said last mentioned act, and 
no longer, viz. until the 2yth day of Sep- 
tember, which will be in the year ItJl?, 


4nd to the end of the then next session of 
parliament, at which period an opportu- 
nity will occur of restoring to the Peti- 
tioners a right of which they have been 
de|!^rived in the manner hereinbefore 
sta^.ed, wdthout th^. slightest insinuation of 
criminality or mifcondYict on their part, 
and which they are chirtly Anxious to re- 
gain,' in order to* exercise their right for 
the public advantage; for, the Pj^titioners 
further shew, thut the emoluments of the 
office of weigh -master of the city of Cork 
now amount to a very consider, able annual 
sum, arising altogether fronv 
paid by the proprietors dP the articles 
weighetH branded/^ ^nd inspected ; and 
thatfasthc' office is executed principally^ 
by deputy, a large annual fax is thus levied 
Ot'i the industry of individuals, without 
producing any local or national benefit 
whatever; whereas, should it please the 
House to grant the prayer of this Petition, 
a fund might be formed, by the applica- 
tion of which great local and no inconsi- 
derable general advantage would ^rise, it. 
being the Petitioners’ object to vest one 
third part of the emolument of the said 
office in trustee.s, for the deepening the ri- 
ver and improving the harbour of Cork, 
which work would "greatly contribute to 
the safety and facility of the navigation 
and commerce not only of that port, but 
of the United Kingdom in general, inas- 
much as nine-tenths of the shipping which 
trade to the city of Cork arc the property 
of Brilisjb subject's ; and f urther, it would 
.be the Petitioners’ object to vest one other 
third of the said rniolument in trustees, for 
widening and improving the streets' of 
Cork, a work of great local utility, and 
from the prosecution o)^ which, "although 
commissioners have .been long since ap- 
pointed by ict of parliament, the Peti- 
tioners have lieen prevented, from the 
^want of any fund whatever, parliament 
having always been pleased to reject the 
applications of the i^elitioncrs for aid, on 
the grdund that local im(^rovemcnts should 
be provided for by local taxation, a princi- 
ple, the benefit of which, in its application 
to the subject of the presemt J’etition, they 
noW humbly seek from the House; with 
the remaining third part of the emolu- 
ments, the Petitioners would engage to ren- 
der \he weigh- master’s oflice nrore eifec- 
tive than it ever has been hitherto; and 
the petitioners beg leave to referj for the 
truth of the above allegations, j(o the re- 
cords of the Irish parliament, humbly 
trusting that, when the original invasion of 
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• their rights is called to inind» and when M 
is considered that iheirestoration of those 
rights will unite private justice with pub- 
lie advantage, without th^ possibility of 
injury to any one of his Majesty’s subjects, 
the House will be pleased, by whatever 
act may be inttoduc^d to continue or 
amend the last mentioned act ’of the 'l*Oit\ 
year of his present Majesty, to restore the 
appointfnent of weigh-master of Cork to 
its former possessors, the Feiitioncrs under- 
taking to apply the emoluments arising 
therefroiiv in the manner aforesaid, or iir 
any other manner that may be^povnted out 
, as mor(^ consonant to the purposes cl pub- 
lic utility/' \ * • 

Ordered to lie upon the table. • 

• 

j^ETiTiON»oF Mr. Crompton respect- 
ing MIS MArUINE CALLED " A MuLE/’] A 
Petition^f Samuel Crompton, of Bolton- 
en-le- Moors, in the county of Lancaster, 
Cotton Spinner, was hi ought up, and read ; 
setting forth : 

" That, in the year sir Bichard 

Arkwright obtained a patent for the use 
of a machine by him invented for spinning 
cotton, commonly called a Water Frame, 
the benefit of which mveotion he exclu- 
sively en)oyed durihg the full period of 
14 years, and derived ^reat advantage 
therefrom ; and that the al)ove iiiachin?, 
allhough excel lent for the purposes to 
which it could bt; applied, was exceed- 
ingly limited in its application, it being, 
from its construction, utterly ii^capable,of 
f^pinning weft of any kind, or of producing 
^ivist of very fine tex*tutfe ; and that, to re- 
medy this defect, the petitioner, in the 
yearJ77y, completed (he discovery of a 
Mach me,* now *cal led a Mule, but which, 
for seversft years,# bore the name of the 
Hall of the Wood Wheef, from the name 
of 4;he ^hen place of residence of the Peti- 
tioner ; and that the Petitioner’s machine 
not only removed the pre-existing defects 
in the art of spinning, by being capable 
of producing #very then knowfi descrip- 
tion of weft as well as twist of a* very su- 
perior quality, but gave birth to a new 
manufacture in this country of fine cam- 
brics and muslins, by producing yarns *of 
treble the fineiies.s, and of a much more 
soft and pleasant texture, than any^whiefh 
had ever before been spun in Great Bri- 
tain ; and that the merit of the Petitioner's 
machine soon brought it into general* use, 
and has, been the means of extending riie 
cotton manufacture to more than double 
the amount to which it was before carried^ 


on, whereby all persons employed in the 
cotton manufactory, and the public in ge- 
neral, have been greatly benefited; and 
that, notwithstanding the very great and 
numerous advantages derived ‘by this 
country from the Petitioner’s labours, ^he 
Petitioner has hitliei;io reteived no ade- 
quate rewaref for his discovery, the Peti- 
tioner having, in the first instance, been 
induced to give up his iliscovery^to the 
public b\ the solicitatiurH of a greaFnum- 
her of very respectable mei chants and ma- 
nufacturers ; *and that the Petitioner stateH 
his case to the ollicers of his Majesty’s 
government, and was not able to obtain 
their determination thereon until the tfme 
[limited by the House for receiving peti- 
tion^ for private bills bad elapsed ; and 
praying, tha*t leave may be given to pre- 
sent a IV.tition for such remuneration for 
his said discovery, and giving up the use 
thereof for the benefit of the public, as 
may be deemed meet." ^ 

Ordered, To be referred to a Commit- 
tee, with power to seurl for persons, pa- 
pers and records. 

IfDRD Steward of the ifousEHOLD.] 
Tile Chancellor of the Etche(juer observed, 
that in consequence of the conversation 
which had pa^sed beiviecn hijjp and the 
lion, gentleman (Mr. Wynn) on the last 
evening, rq;*peciwig the Lord Stevv’aid of 
the Household, he [lad inquired, and found 
that very consideruhie doubts vveic enter- 
tained that the oaili.s taken by members 
before tia* depulv and the other uHicers 
would not be valid, and consequently their 
seats would be void. That being the case, 
he should propose to bring in a Bill to 
indemnify lho*«e persons who had acted, 
iioufrom any wish to infringe tlie law, hut 
through Ignorance. The House, under 
these circurnst*aiices, he hoped, would have 
no objection, when the Bill was brought 
in, to pass it through with much rapi- 
dity as possilile, in order that no inconve- 
nience blight arise. • • 

Mr. was convinced that there was 

iv> neglect td be imputed to the members ior 
taking their .seats, none uii the part of th*e 
commissioners for administering the oaths, 
but that the neglect had been on the part 
of those who did pot recommend the filling 
up of the ofljce of Lord Steward much 
earlier. • 

> ^ 

Proceedings relating to the Ex- 
pulsion OF Mu. Benjamin Walsh.] The 
order of the day, for the attendance of Ben- 
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jamin Walsh, esq. in hU place, being read, 

and Mr. Walsli not being in his place, 

The directed the iiiessengerwho 

served the notice for attendance, to be 
called to I lie JJar, 

,Mr. John Skelton, the messenger, then 
appeared at the bag. ^ ^ 

'J’hf Spenktr. ])k 1 you serve the order 
on Mr. U'alsli yesterday ? 

Mr^ SkfUon, Yes, Sji*. « 

Tlvt^ Speaker, At u hat hour ? ^ 

Mr. Skelton, At eleven o’clock y ester* 
(lay morning. *■ 

The Spt^iihr, Did you see him ? 

Mr. ykehon. Yes, Sir. ,■ I saw him. 
Thein-’s.stjiigf'r w'lsorder'ed to withdraw. 
The Speaker . — 1 have now to inform the^ 
House, »hat I have another Letter 

from Mr. Walsh, >’.aMnL, '‘‘his physical 
inability to apuear co-rlsy, or to face the 
House on (liis occasion; ins hope that Ins 
forou r leth rs may he read, in which he 
8ocs not I Owiii to justify but only to pai- 
lia -^ ids <»(K;iicc; and his <bsire that the 
Hoii .^c will now proceed to decide on his 
case.” 

Mr. then rose and observed, that 

in bringing forwaid, which he sh\)ul«^ do, 
a charge of a most ‘serious ini'urc against 
a member of that House, followed up as it 
\^'ould by the severest punishment 
which the House could in.^icr, he should 
think liimscif highly blaftneahje If he pro- 
ceeded in such a roanq,ec 3S to .'•ct a prece- 
dent, which in future times might place an 
innocent man in trouble, and open the 
door to ground ’enquiries into individual 
transactions between man and man, by 
creating iiKjuisitondl powers in that House 
to examine into their private, concerns; 
but such was not his intention, for tH« 
Letter from Mr. Wal.sb, which he diad 
moved for, and which had been printed, 
(see p. 1^40), was rtot of tfie nature of a 
private document, it had been publicly 
read in court, and therefore he might be 
iairly jus’i.fif'i! in as-sum.i-g that he did not 
intrer^'h upon any, private ngfils. He 
agreed wiiii tho.se who though^, that judi- 
cial power should be assufned by tke 
House of Coinrnens as seldom as possible, 
nor was the present the fiiM upp.-^irtuiiity 
that hau been nfiorded him of expiessing 
the opinion, how little, suiied were its 
functions lur such a purpose. IMuch lesi 
would he wish that quesliorsbl iiidividuK* 
properly, or of gent ral character should 
be thcif discii'S'*'b since it ill suited the 
dignity of the House, that ilirougb it, 
zncuiis should be alibidcd to private ma- 
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jevolence to scrutinize every deviation > 
from the strictest rples of moral rectitude ; 
but it was inherent in the House of Com- 
mons, and was a part of tlie constitution 
of every aggregate body, to preserve its 
character* and rep/itation. If the House 
was proud of the ifipletuHd talents of some 
of its members, — if it fell gratified by the 
exertions of inililcry pio'.aess by others— 
or if it owned with sati.sipciion , the dig- 
nity it derived from the not less important, 
though less glaring vlilncsof integrity and 
rectitude in others, it was impossible for 
it not tfi suilbr in an equal j>ropojiioo, if 
men whose characters were'^slained by. 
vice and( corruptiov. were still permitted 
to retain se*ats in a body, where their pe- 
culiar deformity was reiujlcred the more 
rnnspiruous by the general excellence of 
tlie whole. Unless frou. time to time 
whoieiome remedies were applip l to pu- 
rify it, it wa^ impos'^ible that this main 
limb of lilt* con.*;titution could continue 
he.dihy and vigorous. It was scarcely 
nec'.ssary for him to « deduce inspmees 
foiu ancient history, where this power 
had been exercised : the extensive and 
iincomrouled authority excrcipcd by tlic 
ccnsoi sever jthe Roman senate was well 
known, not only on important occasions, 
but sometimes with capricious indi^crc- 
rton. They long endeavoured ro check 
the progress of the .swelling tide of lux- 
ury and coiruption, an,d long succeeded ; 
at leiigih they were overpowc rcvl by the 
weight of the torrent ; the cansoriaii 
ppwer was ovcrwlielnicd. and when again 
it rose and cndcHvmued to re-cstabiisli ijts 
footing, the cltb,ri‘> wen* and tlie 

attempt was vain ; the Hood of luxury 
and vice expanded itself' over ^ the whole 
empire, and at last esitiiiguisht-d the few 
remaining sparfts^of virtue and pairioti.srn 
Muich had once blazed forth mi conspicu- 
0 ;*.sly a glorious example to surrounding 
nations. The IJritisli House of Commons, 
however, «had prudently never permitted 
this ccns^i'ian powi r to be e^.ercist d by any 
other hiuid.s than ils imn, and many exam- 
ple.s of Its exercise must be pie ciit to the 
nind.s of those ac(|uainted with irs history, 
which I'.ad been le-pnnted together in the 
year 1807. Cases of all kinds might here 
b.; di.stovtred, but no gem ral, positive, 
or prccibi* rules appear to litfvr been laid 
'bowii ;«biJl the House exercited its discre- 
tioriMcQording to the facts of ihe particu- 
1%' case presented 10 its consideration. 
There were expulsions for libels on per- 
sons in and out of the House, where the 
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«iegal acceptation of the word had never* longed to the adminieiration of justice It 
been contemplated, and for gross immo- appeared to him that it was equally inipor* 
rality and impiety in denying the princi- lant for the public to know the reason for 
pies of the Christian religion, had been the pardon, as the grounds of the convic- 
deemed, in the beginning m the last cdn- tion. In the instance before the*House, 
tury, a sulTicient reasoi\ for thus'severyly the parcfpii, however, did not take the fact 
t^xpressing the indtgnatU>n of the House, out of Wie cognizance of the House, or 
He did not mean lo enter into‘ the* merits , make it less necessary that the expulsion 
of these cases ; he onby cited them to should be resorted lo. The pardon had 
.shew thal the (’oininons had ajways consi- been granted, as^usuai, on the letier^f the 
dered themselves masters of their own judg^ bu'. jt lia*! not deprived Mr. Walsh 
proceedings regarding their own metn- of one jot of the delinquency, or diini' 
herd, Thp expulsion of colonel Caw- « nished tlu* notoriety of the fact. The* 
thorn, in 17!)b^ was entirely a^newv case, hon. gentleman said, he had been asked 
pnd muqh doubt was entertained of the on a former idght by an hon. member 
wisdom and prudeiiqc o/ the protjeeding; whether he produced the letter of Mr. 
bat among all the precedents there were JyValsh, to his brother, as proof of what 
none of more .frequent occurrence, or appeared on record ? To this he should 
which had l>ccn visited more uniformly answer, that Re had deemed the free con- 
by tilt; just punishment of the House, than fession of guilt from the delinquent him- 
cases of ti'aud, and notorious breaclt of self an important document for the House 
trust iji pecuniary transactions for pri- to receive; not, indeed, that it would b^, 
vate and undue emolument. The. cases strict legal evidence in a court of justice, * 
ot public were undoubtedly more fre- but the House, it should bo remeinbeicib 
quent ^han those •f private fraud, and it was not bound to the technical Terms of 
was extremely natural that it should be law, and it would be injurious to the cun- 
jio, since transactions between man and skitution to permit them to coiUttJ>nl its pro- 
jiMii were seldom brought to light, ami ceeditigs. If, however, strict legal proof 
until within the last thirty years members were required, it was before the House: 
fjf parliament were (fonrerned in the col- besid< s which, it ha[J the lie'll evidence of 
lection of the reveniie.N, in ‘the public ex- the lieliberato turpitude of tlm culpri't. 
j>enditure, in the lotttrics, and contrac tsof He ivus not even bound to shew that this 
governmcin. The jninciple, however, ap* case came w.thin*any of the prcroilents 
jibed t'(jually to al.l cases of fraud and in the Journals; far»if it weie, as he 
breach ot trust, w'heii coupled with a most heved, of aufticient magnitude for llie rog- 
nuilerial circumsfance, the notorjety and iiizence of the House, it had not only a 
publicity ol the lact. Could it, in the pre-, right, but was bound lo proceed to expuf. 
rsKIji CISC, be made mo*e notorious, than sion. In the year 1732, however, would 
by a tr.al at the Old Bailey ? It was im- tie found an example, if it were required, 
possibk^for the Houac fo pr dess igno- fidiy authorizing* this step. It was a case 
ranee ot wlwt wfts known to tliu vvhok wiTereiliice members of the House had 
country, it might* be, pej-baps, urged, been tlrivcn from their seats for embezzling 
that t‘'io Ire. pardon granted*to Mr, Walsh monies beiongiqg to a public subscription, 
bad al r^ed tlie case. — In passing, the hon. called The Charitable* Corporation,^* of 
gentleman said lie wislicd here to notici^ which they were directors and managers, 
somewhat of an inconsistency in the ad- which could by no construction be termed 
ministration ot justice, namely, •that the public money’. A precedent of an earlier 
conviction of tlu»olK*nder on a'public trial date, ui fbOT, went vtill farther, v^iicli 
should be made public to all the world, and he stated rudely to shew the extent to 
that perhaps the next lime the subject was which the House had gone. Sir Edw^ard . 
board of, it should be lo announce that Thomas, in a petition, charged his son, a 
free pardon had been granted. In the pre- member of that House, of being guilty of 
.sent instance, indeed, this lenity was not divers frauds, injuries, and abuses, and 
to be deemed an act ot grace or fayour, ' therefore prayed that inquiry might be in- 
biu of strict jifttiee, since, under the cir- stituted. A committee was appointed-— 
cumstances, it was impossible that it ilhould the House did* not send the father to seek 
be refused. This circum.stance, howev*er, his remedy in the courts of law, but con- 
in geiier^ cases, might* be subject to mis-* ceiving tliat the honour and dignity of their 
construction, and perhaps ought lo be ex- body was implicated, directed an inquiry 
cepted trora the praise which so truly be- into the merits of the case. The report of 
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the committee was favourable to the son^ f had just taken his seat, and so much con-^' 


and consequently there were no farther 
proceedings had upon the petition. The 
roinplaint was not clearly slated on the 
Journals, but from the nature and connec- 
tion of the complainant, he rather sup- 
posed it must be ‘one of tfagradt immo- 
rality. lie slated the ca-^e to shew, in the. 
first instance, that the House possessed 
largtt discretionary pou^'rs; and in the 
spconil instance, tli-at he was not aOLuated 
,in briniying loiw.-iid the present charge 
iVoiii any Tnnlf:;!iant motives'.. In other* 
cases, the HnM=e had expelled members, 
and diiT< ‘ao’ ihcm to be. p^ioceedcd against 
alterwaMls in the couits below. The hon. 
ger>ih.inan inainrained, therefore, that tlje 
governing principle iipoh which thc4Iouse 
UM' crdlcd to act, was the notoriety ofthe 
fact, demonsirAhle from papci.s on the 
laole, v*hieh slicwfd that it wa.s a gross 
B- breach oflra-t, heyoiul ihci poocr of cavil 
to di.’pniv*, And as such entitled to the i?evc- 
Vest pnni.sliijtcnt in llic breast of the House 
to intli<?'r. VVilhVcspect to the attendance 
of Mr. Walsh, he did not mean to press 
his absonre af .ainit him as an aggravatiDn 
of his olTencc : h.ni he attended, he Miould 
have it indicative of a hardened 

mind atti-r the production of the dricuments 
alluded •♦.o. He trusud and hoped his 
subsequetit conduct vvouhl freejiirn from 
thatr suspicion. He Hieii advertech gene- 
rally to the cases oik Uie Journals, which 
he considered as bearing on the present, 
but should the House not so consider them, 
and be of opinion llie present was a new 
case, then he must contend that the House 
was bound to establish a new precedent. 
If the House did nut punish, tiicy would 
become partakers in the disgrace. *He 
concluded with moving, « That BeAjamin 
Walsh, esq. a member of, this Huusc, hav- 
ing .been tried at the Old B^nley, in Ja- 
nuary last, for Felony, and convicted 
thereof, and having received a freer pardon 
by reason of his ollcnce not amoumiiig to 
Felbny in the opinion of the Judges; but 
gross fraud and notorious bfeach of trust 
having been proved against him on* the 
.^^aid trial, is unwmrthy and unfit to con- 
tinue a member of tliis House.^' 

The Speaker, previous to putting the 
question, suggested to the hon. member ’ 
that the documents to which he had re- 
ferred, should be ehlered as read on this 
day. Which was accordingly done. The 
que.stion was then put. ‘ | 

Sir Arthur stated, that he had so 

much respect for the hon. gentleman whw , 


fidencc in the reoiitude of lii.s intentions, 
and the integrity and independence of hi$s 
conduct, that, ill all matters ot indiiferencc, 
where no important question was involved, 
hv should be ino^ined, almost witl/oiii in- 
quiry, to adopt kis o|jintons. In neither 
of theSe two distinctions, however, could 
he place the prdient case, and he trusted 
he should b.e excused if he stated his lea- 
sons fm* thinkiilg it his iridispensihle duty 
to oppose the motion. He did so from a 
deep conviction of its constitutHmal impro- 
prict}^? iiqtw'ithstanding all the odium and 
reproach w|th whicdi Mr. VValsh had been 
loaded ; he was, Aatisfied that a concur- 
rence in the vote proposed would be c.‘»ta- 
hlishing a precedent, the, consequences of 
which, though seen r^nly in distant pros- 
pect, appeared most darigi'rous and alarm- 
ing. He was little disposed to enter into 
a discussion of the nature of the jurisdic- 
tion that House exercised over Us me in- 
hers, but bitherto, in liis view, nothing 
bad been adduced which could, r in the 
slightest degree justify so severe and hasty 
cl decision. The cases of libel must cer- 
tainly be put out of sight, because it was 
a public crime acknowledged and puni.^hed 
by the law. As litfle was he disposui to 
question the propriety of tiui expulsion ol 
members, for bieachtsof public trust, be- 
cause no one would deny ibat the House, 
i^bicli profe-ssed to be the guardian of tin; 
public purse, had a jut isdit lion o\cr sinb 
of its nit.riibeis as, forgetting their duty, un- 
lawfully thrust tin. ir bands into it; but he 
could never be krouglit lo agiee, that, the 
mere breach of a private trust was a'ny 
suflicieiit ground for the vindictive pro- 
ceeding suggested by the motiori just read 
from the chair,^ Ths> only fncctdcnt of 
an enquiry of a private nature was taken 
from limes when the usages of parliament 
were vague and unsettled — tlie year 1607, 
the beginning of the reign of James 1. 
It did not exactly appear what steps were 
taken, on that occasion, and what was the 
exact nature of the transaction : yet this 
was the only instance which could be pro- 
duced, after a most laborious search into 
the Journals. The case of the Cha- 
ritable Corporation he would presently 
proyc to be of a very dilFerent description. 
But for the present, scttifig aside these 
consMerations, he wished to be informed 
w'hat^the House knew, parliamentarily, of 
the charges and complaints against Mr. 
Walsh ? The record certainly stated, that 
he was indicted for certain felonies con- 
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gained in seven countSi followed by a%| not be prosecuted further in any of tlie 
^^eneral verdict of puilty. The record courts below; nor could any criminal pu- 
then (and he wished the attention of the nishmciit be inflicted upon him. Sup- 
members of the legal profession to what posing the crime to be a breach of trust, 
he was about to say) did not contain the how did the record connect itself \^lh the 
judgment of the court ujjonthe CMiviction, crime charged, and what bad the Hous^, 
that judgment bring poi^lpofied to another under tlAsc circumstances, to do r It was 
day. So thafthere was a verdict without not because the facts were notorious in a 
judgment: and yet the bon. mover made newspaper, that liicrefove the House must 
use of this record as evidence, lie was proceed. All llwt Mr. Walsh had suf- 
astonishc*d the hon. movei had so done. fcred.|had ( eeif wrongfully endured! he 
What was to be collected from this record? did not impute blame to the prosecutort?, 
]S'o court could use it for any purpose or j^but they bail fnislakeii the nature of the* 


act upon it; non constat, what tr>e judg- 
ment might hive been ; a vercHct of ac- 
•^uitul might have lleei the f^suk^. Sup 
posing the jury hatl lound him guilty, 
would a forfeiture of goods and chattels as 
in cases of fejony have taken place uptyi 
the record, no judgnent being on the 
face ofit? the < ase vas reserved for more 
mature deliber;UK)rc AH the judges were 
of opinion that the facts did not amount to 
felony; there was m truth no ground for 
f)arliaincntary pr<u:ceding against Mr. 
Walsh, nor had lie (sir Arthur) any dis- 
tinct notice of what the charge was. 
What the facts were he knew not, and no 
member, he believed, actually did, ex- 
cept from the Fa lters:)f the Chief ilarou, 
uhicli stilted that the charge, in the esti- 
mation of the Judges, did not amount to* 
felony. If the charges could Have been 
argued belbre the three judges at the Old 
Jkiilcy, they must have acquitted him ; 
therefore in point of fact, the case in sub,- 
itance, in reason, and in coinmdii sense, 
.»lood in these rnatci iafs,^as if he had been 
acquitted. The lion, and earned gentle- 
man declared that he dftl not know Mr. 
Walsh ;'“haj nev«r seen him, nor had the 
^al.ghtest intercoiirse.with him ; he viewed 
him in the light of one of*lhe King's sub- 
jects^ entitletl to the benclit of the law, of 
uhich, fn his opinion, Mr. Walsh was 
now substantially in possession, for he 
could not consider the result as ag:iy thing 
less than an acquittal. All the time, 
therefore, he had been detained as^ con- , 
victed felon, he had been unjustly de- 
tained. The letter of the Chief Baron, 
to be sure, said that the facts in the chargd 
were proved, but that it did not amount to I 
felony. The pardon consequent upon 
that letter might be considered as a* free 
pardon, for it authorised the sherilF (o dis- 
charge him out of prison, independent 
of that consideration, there was no ground^ 
for any parliamentary proceedings. Sup- 
posing the facta were as stated, he could 


:harge. It behoved the House, there- 
fore, to consider#tlie principle they were 
called upon to rScognise and support, anti 
not make a precedent, which, thirty years 
lienci^ when Mft Walsh and his history 
were forgotteit, might be comjdained of. 
The case of notoriety had nothing to do 
with the question. It had no resemblance 
to the Charitable Corporation case-— that 
was a fund established in the reign of*' 
queen Anne, amounting to 30 , 000 /. The 
direciuis of it afterwards repeatedly ap- 
plied to the i:»own, with false allegations, 
% the Queen's licence to extend th» 
funds«of the charity, and the consequence 
was, they obtained, by these undue 
mcair^, leave to extend the subscriptions 
to(i00,000/. At last, in the year 1732, 

I when immense debts w'cre due from ih« 
corpojatiun, ^a Putilion w'as presyUed 
flora the proprietoij to tliis House, stating 
gross abuses praclisen by three members 
af that House, directors of the fund, to 
buy slock wdien low, and sell when high ; 
the whole amount of their pledges for 
U)0,000/. (the debts of the corporation) 
were about 30 , 000 /, The House, upon 
thiiw representation and complaint, took the 
matter up as a case of high state delin- 
quency, and appointed a committee, who, 
after two sessions of minute and laborious 
enquiry, found sir Robert Sutton, baft, sir 
Archibald Grant, and George •Robinson, 
esq. the three members, guilty of the 
charges, and they wpre afterwards«ex** 
polled the H^use. That case, so far from 
originating in & private matter, was noto- 
riously a public one, for after their ex- 
pulsion, the House came to a Resolution, 
ill 173 . 3 , to address the King, to direct his 
Majesty's law oHicers (sir Philip Yorke 
and Mr. Talbot, the 'Attorney and Solicitor 
General), to •prosecute them. There 
were no less than .seven acts of parliament 
passed in that reign upon the subject of 
this enquiry. The House would consider 
tjbis question without making any reference 
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lo the present state of parliament, ami they 
should endeavour to remove nothing fur- 
ther from them than party feelings on 
such a subject. Though he believed no 
person how in existence, who was in that 
fk)use, was any more capable of^ making 
an improper use pf the p/ecedCiit that 
would be established, if Mr. Walsh were 
expelled, than himself, yet when they 
Were ^11 no more, postesity would have 
a right to ask of the House on what ^prin- 
ciplc the precedent was established (if it 
were cslablislied), which (vas |;hus made 
in 1812, a precedent which might after- 
wards in (he hands of bad men be pro- 
ddclivo of the most mischievous conse- 
quences. The case of Mr. Walsh was ^ 
case between individuals.* Many br^ches 
of trust equally gross had cohie before the 
courts of equity, without its ever being 
thought of to follow' them up in the man- 
gier now proposed. The notoriety of the 
oiVence had been insisted on, as a ground 
why they should come to the vote [)ro- 
posed, but that sort of notoriety which 
fiad been described was not what parlia- 
mc'nt couW proceed upon. No divoroe 
!)ill9 could ever pass without the fl»ct of 
adultery being proved at their bar, and 
yet the offence ou winch the application 
id parliament in such a case was grounded 
was as notorious as the transaction in 
which Mr. Walsh wiw concerned. , If a 
bycach of trust were c(VJ|cssed in the court of 
Chancery by a member, though there the 
questions put, and the answers given, could 
be brought much more distinctly before 
parliament, still no man could tell what 
the facts of the Case were ; at least no man 
could, in a parliamentary sense, be said to 
know what they were. Would the Hobsc 
enter into an enquiry into such a subject, 
or would they bring forward the incom- 
plete, reebrd of rf conviction at the Old 
Bailey, which could not stand, and pro- 
ceed upon* that ? Was the House to he 
made subservient to such transactions ? 
He apprehended net. It had dever been 
so used before. However Mv. Walsh had, 
in the present instance, dis*graced himself 
in the eyes of society, he thought the 
House could not take cognizance of the 
action- The hon. and learned gentleman 
said, his opinions were, of so little weight 
that he was aware they would influence 
nobody else ; but he wUhed to guard 
against establishing so dangerous a pre- 
cedent as that which the motioit went to 
establish ; and, acting up to what he con- 
ceived to be his duty, he certainly should 
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[/lot concur with the projjosition before the/ 
House. ^ 

Mr. Bathurst acknowledged the great 
legal ahiliriesand qualifications of the last 
speaker, yet thought that it was iinpos- 
silij^e ihry could ,.be more misplaced or 
misapplied than an the*'prcsent occasion. 
The hv>n. and learned gentleman had 
stated, that an arbitrary discretion should 
not be allowed to the House. If^ the hon. 
and learned gentleman meant that the 
proceedings of the House should not be 
sutlered to be capricious.and vindictive, he 
fully agreed w'ith him ; but if he meant 
that the House should he bound by strict 
technical rules, Iieian/irely dissented from 
that«(ipinion, and liad a very different idea 
of the consiitut'^'n of parliament. As to 
immoralities commiu^d byn members of 
parliament, he did not see how they af- 
fected the present case. Such /mrnorali- 
ties might exist without injury to the 
public ofhcial character of a man, hut the 
conduct of Mr. Walsh was marked with 
peculiar turpitude ; and breaches gf trust 
were precisely of a nature to affect the 
characters of members of parliament, as 
members. He felt no desire of purifying 
the House ; . and had he conceived that 
the present motion the result of mi- 
nisterial influence, or party feeling, or 
'private spleen, he would not have given it 
his support : hut it stood on different 
grounds, — on iran^actjons wdiich had pass- 
ed ill a public court of justice. I'he hoii. 
and learned gontirman had, indeed, worked 
]iimself up to say, (hat because this was 
not a felony, it iva(s no crime- He h(id 
stated, that thpre wore no fads on tlic 
record, yet thal record contained an in- 
dictment which in seveh dilftrcht counts 
alleged express charges of faealiiig ami 
converting bills, notes, &c. : and the jury 
had found the prisoner guilty on ..such 
^charges. Surely, here were facts; nor 
did he sec how a special verdict could 
furnish naore. The Chief Baron, too, had 
stated thal the facts wer^ proved, though 
on a nuestion puf, the judges had agreed 
that It was no larceny, and a pardon had 
consequently been granted.— The hon. 
and learned gentleman had said, that the 
offence of Mr. W'alsh would not work 
a forfeiture of his goods and chattels ; but 
what sort of argument was that? "Was not 
his character forfeited, and was not that 
completely proved ? The argument went 
do this length ; — a man was charged with a 
felony : he was not guilty of that, andl> 
therefore^ he was entirely innocent. But 
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ther« no moral lurpitude on which th^ 
present motion might pe 8U)>ported ? An 
insbmce, ivhich had been quoted by his 
hon. friend the mover, elea^iy proved that 
the House had acted on such principles. 
It was the instance where' they ‘had hrst 
expelled a man, sd'terwards ordered 
him to be tried ; so that he was prett'eeded 
against, not on the grouad of a legal* con- 
viction, but of a moral turpitude ; an in- 
stance wliich shewed that the House would 
not sufler a member to conurninated to 
retain his ^eat. lu the present case the 
moral guilt had been proved — no circum- 
stances of mttfgatioQ were suggested, and; 
*besides, they had confkjnU7H renfn. There 
were, perhaps, no precericnis of*an exactly 
similar nature. ,The case of tlicCharitable 
Corporation was not precisely in potn^; 
but could it be urged, that because mem- 
bers actii\g in a corporate capacity had 
committed frauds, and been punished, they 
would not have met with the same [punish- 
ment if they had individually roblied and 
cheated the subjects of the realm ? — I'he 
right non. gentleman then proceeded to 
review the various cases of former expul- 
sions, as far as they bore on the presen’ . 
subject; and observed, thatjf the House 
had not authority tA expel Mr. Wahb, 
there was no other authority that could do 
it : there was, in fact, no mode, but by the* 
House conferring upon him a nominal 
office. His constituents, indeed, might 
afterwards return him, if they chose to 
adhere to a person so contaminated. The 
disgraceful ofi'ence of the individual wa;^ 
notorious ; and nothing was advanced , 
a^inst the motion, except by technical 
objections. When the h*oii. and learned 
gentlenftn wiishednhe House not to let their 
feelings rim away •with them, he must, 
himself, at the same time,%ave felt the 
great indecorum, the gross indecency of , 
such a person sitting in that place, Underp 
all these circumstances, seeing no probable 
danger from the adopNon of the motion, 
but seeing great^langer from the rejection 
of it, he felt it impossible for him* not to 
give his sincere and ardent support to the 
motion. 

Sir Pi^^ott hoped no one who h^rd* 
him could so far have misunderstood him, 
as to suppose ihat he meant to say there 
was nothing armiinal in the conduct of 
Mr. Walsh. What he had said was^ that 
the crtmu^.did not come within his Juris- 
didfun it was not the crime it had* 
been said to he in a legal point of view, 

Mr. Hume conceived it to be the prac^ 
(YOU XXI.) 


tice of the llobsfef to tilrt notice invariably 
of facts relative to the misapplication of 
public funds by those who were members 
of it; but tie could learn of no prece- 
dents applicable to the present case. Mr. 
VYalsh'SpCrimc Consi'^ted in the appropria- 
tion to Ifisoivg use of »sum of money be- 
longing to another. If that fact alone were 
to be considered sufficient for the proceed- 
ings of the Hoi»e, let them look at the 
trials! in lue courts that were constantly 
oeettrring, and they would see how the, 
principle migh*t affect three fourths of fhe 
country. The House woufrf have enough 
to do, if they w/rc to give their attention 
to that subject. He wished to look at the 
questien as it actually stood. Mr. Walsh 
had lieen acquittW by law; and he ought 
to have been acquitted on his trial, if the 
judge had done his duty, and kncw'WMt 
the law was. Let the House look at the 
case of captain Tomlin«(»n, who actually^ 
received a remuneration of ^s00/. to cover 
the expences incurred by the proceedings 
against him. It was cAn ai nl y ndt suf- 
ficient re.iMon to rrnstire Mr. VValsh, be- 
cause he hud been tried at the Qld Bailey, 
a ciriAi instance on which some stress had 
been laid. Any man, however innocent, 
morally or legally, might he so nreum- 
stanced as to be brought ther64br trial. 
If the offence of Mr. Walsh was to be 
procetided against* by the House, iffnder 
all its circumstancebR,# he thought that the 
House was bound to go farther; and then> 
how far were they prepared to act r It.wasi 
a greater fraud than Mr.%Valsh*3, and a 
more frequent one, to send to tradesmen, 
to buy goods to four times the amount of 
Mr. Walsh’s transaction, deliberately, and 
wirti a perfect knowledge of the want of 
either capability or will ever to pay for 
them. The evjj in the latter case was 
very extensive and very' serious. . He 
must therefore dissent from the principle 
of the motion, because it ivoufd, if fol- 
lowed up, be productive of incalculable- 
difficulty Snd niischieff With respeCt to 
the moral terjiitude of the offence, on 
which it w'as asked how they coula allow 
Mr. Walsh to sit in that House, it appeared 
to him, that the very letter so much relied 
upon tended to shew, thalrihe oSened wa.s 
not one proceeding from cotifirtried de- 
pravity, from B'b'ud heart ; but that, on the 
emurary, it 'shew'cd the writer to have 
been conscious of his error, and speedily 
to have repented of it, if any thing could 
extenuate his fault, it was to be . found in 
that letter. .But allowing the moral tw- 
( + G) 
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pttude to be a cause of expulsioiit he 
thought the' Hou<ie hound to begin auch 
expulsions with acts of a more flagrant 
nature : siicht for instance, as disturbed 
and dci^troyed the peace of families, and 
iti so doing, inflicted the severest injuries 
on the community. Per 80 ,ns cotnmitted 
acts of this sort with perfect notoriety, 
and were even convicted of them, without 
any notice of this kind : iJiey were known 
by positive evidence of ten-fold imore 
strength than what was now adduced 
against Mr. Walsh, in a mere pecuniary 
transaction. The House should take these 
things Into their view, if* they attempted 
to* set up moral turpitude as the ground of 
expulsion, and not begin with a c/>mpa- 
ratively paltry consideration. He hoped, 
therefore, that the motion Would not be 
pressed upon the House. 

Sir Francis Burdeti said, that he was 
prT^ry being a stickler for what 

were called the privileges of parliament, 
but certainly if there was a privilege or a 
power ill any body or assembly*, less dis- 
putable than another, he conceived it to 
be that of^declaring any one of the indi- 
Tiduals of which they were composed un- 
fit and unworthy of associating amongst 
them : it was at all events a powder, which. 
When compared with the other extraordi- 
nary privileges assumed by parliament, 
appeared to him to be; of all others the 
Ifast liable to abuse ;« because if any mem- 
ber was expelled from any motives of 
party zeal, or personal persecution, a re- 
medy would be open to him in an appeal 
to his constituents, who, if they thought 
differently of his conduct, could unques- 
tionably restore him to' his seat. This 
must be the case if elections were what 
the constitution meant they should* be — 
fair and open, and general throughout the 
country if the p'eoplc who paid the taxes 
really sent to that House the persons 
■whom the constitution entrusted with the 
province of levying them, why then there 
couM be no difficulty, because there could 
be little fear of the people net confirming 
the sentence of expulsion passed on any 
gross defaulter, by refusing to re-elect so 
unworthy a representative. But since the 
anomaly of private boroughs, since the in- 
troduction of persons into that House, who 
came in professedly to vote at the heck of 
the borough proprietor, a great diflicolty 
arose — if one of those persons was expelled, 
might he not be sent back to the House 
‘*wpfin tile same, or some other borough in- 
terest ^ or if be had purchased a seat in 
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^.hat House and was expelled, could he not, 
if he had the monsy, purchase another ? 
The truth was, that if a person so circum- 
stanced thought proper to maintain his 
footing in that House, there would be no 
reij^dy. -The hon^. gentleman with whom 
the present question had originated, had 
talked of that House as a high court, and yet 
he gave rather au singular description of 
this court, which had no pies, no regula- 
tions of its own,(*no principles, nothing but 
the then will and pleasure of the fluctuate 
ing body, of which that Hous^ might be 
at any 4irne composed. Such was, in his 
mind, a most extraordinary 'court of jus- 
tice f Bu^ as^to thepright of that assembly 
to expel one of its own members, he 
thought there could be little doubt of th?. 
right of every body lo try te purify itself. 
He understood, that, in 1 the members 
of the Stock Exchange had expelled Mn 
Walsh for what they termed to he gross 
and nefarious conduct ; now, certainly, if 
the feelings of the gentlemen upon Change 
were so sore at the idea of associating with 
Mr. Walsh, he did not see why that House, 
even constituted as it then was, should not 
be allowed the privilege of removing from 
themselves, in a similar way, an annoy- 
ance of the same kind. Tiierc was no 
doubt, he believed, that Mr. Walsh i*ad 
purchased the seat he then held in that 
House. It appeared, in the investigation 
of his books and accounts before the com- 
missioners of bankruptcy, that there was 
an item of 5,000/. charged on the assets of 
,Mr. Walsh, on account of his seat in that 
House, and such^ocld and whimsical c<yi- 
fusion did it produce amongst the commis- 
sioners, that aftet ineflectual efforts to meet 
the difliculty, they wer6 obliged 'to resort 
to delay to evade ift,<and socm after Mr. 
Walsh^s debts**vvere paid, the bankruptcy 
superseded, and the matter heard no more 
pf. With respect to the proceedings re- 
cently had against Mr. Waisii, they ap- 
peared to him to be of a nature the most 
inconsiAeiit, incongruoiv^, and absurd. 
There bad been a trial and no trial, an of- 
fence and no offence, a pardon and no par- 
don. Mr. Walsh had been indicted for 
feldny, tried and convicted, but the ver- 
dict was a false one. How came this? It 
was found subject to the opinion of the 
judges hereafter— a mode •of finding, of 
wliich^ by the bye, the fewer instances 
that occurred, the better. But what sort 
of law must that be ? In what.s|ate must 
those laws be. of which the great law ex- 
pounders themselves were ignorant? If 
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^the judges themselves Aid not know the, 
law, was not that lama mere snare for 
men, instead of being wbat it ought to be, 
a safe^guard ? This was.a topic, which, in 
his mind, called for the most serious con* 
sideration. With resp^t to tlie>pardoni-«* 
he doubted if iff cou\2l be properly' so 
called — he had understood thair a free par- 
don must pass under the great seal— he 
was sure that at least, in the present in- 
stance, tnere should haveAie^n more pub- 
licity. Mr. Walsh should have pleaded 
his pardon in open court ; the reasons for 
granting the pardon should haue been 
stated at larg;^, and the judoel would be 
*tben bound by their oadis to' say >< whether 
the reasons were, according to lav^s fit, 
jukt, and adequate. As to the intention of 
Mr. Walsh, iiis letter left no room (pr 
doubt, though he knew not how that letter 
got into, public circulation, or by what 
management at the Post-Ofiice it was, in 
the first instance, secured. However, he 
thought there had been full enough made 
out to ^convict Mr.#Walsh of an abomina' 
bie fraud ; and as being guilty of such 
fraud, he bhould certainly vote for his ex- 
pulsion from that House. — Before he sat 
down, he wished to mentio/i one or two 
cases, which, in his ifiind, the House ought 
to have prosecuted with as much, if not 
with more rigour, tlian the present. Thes^ 
cases were not drawn from remote, but re- 
cent times ; for, as for precedents of the 
proceedings of that House, there was 
scarcely any thing for which there might 
not he found a precedent in tfie heated 
ajid violent times th^ Jiad passed at dif- 
ferent intervals. The first instance he 
should mention was tlnCt of Mr. Steele. 
His fnitkd, jii a public point of view, was 
of infinitely greater moment than the pri- 
vate transaction in the present instance ; 
and, yet there had been no notice taken of 
it. It appeared upon the report of the jFj- 
nance Committee, that, during the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Steele, the then Treasu- 
rer of the Navy^he was in debt to*the pub- 
lic to the amount of 19,000/. It lAight be 
said that he had paid this money back : 
this was no alleviation whatever, and the 
interest was at all events lost to the pub- 
]ic.-,-The next case he mentioned was that 
of Mr. Hunt, 'fhis person had been let 
go to Portugal, where Ins could have* been 
easily apprehended, if the government had 
thought proper. He was now in t^e Bra- 
ails, wh^r^ ^hey could as easily apprehend 
him ; and yet this defaulter, he under- 
stood, was at that moment in the aemel , 


receipt of two pistisioDS from this country, 
to the amount of 1,000/. a year— one of 
them granted him in the year 1302, the 
other in the year 1804. Another instance 
was that of Mr, Mills, who, for die pur- 
pose of cheating his creditors, bought a 
seat in fliat House. was at the time a 
prisoner for debt to an immense amount in 
the King's Bench : his creditors petitioned 
the House* and Jhesought them not^to in* 
terpe^e th^ir firivilego in behalf l)f a 
swindling trick to defraud them. The pe- 
tition was^ hoArever, of no avail. Mills 
was enlarged, and took the opportunity 
his privilege of. parliament afforded him, 
of escaping to America. There was aito- 
ther of greater public enormity than 
eithtg, because much more pregnant with 
mischievous tronsequences, and that was 
the case of Mr. Pitt advancing 40,000/^ of 
the public money to Messrs. Boyd and 
Beiifield, two of the host of voters at his 
beck — the greatness of the individual in 
that House might have then protected him 
—he might have been saved, pcriiaps, by 
a majority of such votes as he influenced 
la this way : they had heard of fate 
enough to shew that such infiuenoe did 
exist ; for what else could be meant by 
drawing the distinction between wbat 
ought, and what was not to be considered 
as a cabinet measure : but of this transac- 
tion ^f Mr. I^itt, he had always entertained 
the same opinioni pnd thought it a gross 
abuse of his public duty under the shame- 
less pretence of supporting the public cre- 
dit — (Hear, hear, from *the minisferiai 
benches !) If it was for the support of pub- 
lic credit, he could only say that it did 
not tend to support the credit oC that 
lk)use with the public. (Hear, hear !) If 
the lion, gentleman who had preceded him 
in the debate, thought that House to be 
made of a collection of<a-he knew not how 
to name them— if there were any or many 
such persons in that House,* or in the 
country, that would be with him a tenfold 
reason why the evil shpuld be stopped be- 
fore it prooeeded to sucli excess, unless 
thAy should *go on the principle, that 
where roguery was so general, it was more 
prudent fo pass it over. And this re- 
minded him of that part of the dialogue 
between lady Maqduft' and the child — Tier 
son asks, and must they all be hanged 
that swear and lie V- Lady Macduff re- 
plies in the affirmative. ** Who must hang 
thein,”*deiiiaiid8 the child. “ VVhy, the 

Sfe Vol. 9, pp. 733, 734.^ 
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honest men/' Upon which the child ob- 
serves, then the iitirs and swearers are 
fools, for there are liars and swearers 
enooi^h to heat rhe honest, and hang up 
th«CD."*--*The hull, baronet concluded, by 
o}>serving, that he had endeavoured, then, 
to explain his opinions, and the reasons of 
the vote he should give, which was on no 
other giound than bis abhorrence of the 
coiidijct of Mr. Walsh. Ji' the House had 
any •p»»wer of expulsion, l\iey had alright 
to exercise it in ei^ttimr rid of one. who, in 
'public esteem, was evidently and totally 
unworthy to rt^rnain in their society. This 
was bill opinion, who could not be supposed 
ic^ entertain any very higU notions on the 
subject of the power and privileges gt that 
asseiubly, • ^ ' 

Mr. Herbert said, he coulvi not see how 
the House could punish a man merely for 
moral guilt, unless they went on a broader 
scale, and visited the higher crimes; 
otherwise they might act s.everely to the 
poor, and mildly towards the rich. He 
did not dispute that Mr. Walsh's act might 
be highly criminal ; but it was not $o in 
the eye of the law. The iridefiniu^ 
epithet “ ’disgracefur' was emphativ:aliy 
attached to it: he did not deny its pro- 
priety ; but how many diflereiit opinions 
might there not exist as to tiie applica- 
tions of tiiat term, according to the clif- 
ft ren^ feelings of dilferont pet^pie ? lie re- 
collected in Mrs. M^c^iiley^s History, an 
anecdote of Henry Martin, one of the re- 
gicides, who was caned in the, lobby of 
the liouse of Commons by the earl of 
Northumberland, tor opening a letter of 
his lordship's at the post office* ; and the 
historian expressed her tvonder that the 
House of Commons did not expel him ter 
flubmitting to it. She thought it disgrace- 
ful. Some persons might think it dis- 
graceful not to go to church ; and others 
niigbC think the same of illicit intercourse 
with the sex. He saw no end to proceed- 
ings founded on conduct considered as 
disgraceful*'^ knew nothing of Mr. 
Walsh, but he thought the gi^unds of the 
motion insufficient, Crinfes of mujph 
greater moral turpitude and injury to so- 
ciety were passed by, and it would be too 
much to begin the 'moral ground of ex- 
puiaion on an offence of ibis description. 
The measure seemed caleulated to involve 
the House in difficulties, • 

Mr. Ahercromby rose for the purpose of 

^ Sec Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land, Vol. 3, p, 109. I 
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^opposing the motion. He thought « that.; 
the House should ^itend as much to .tbe 
danger of setting a bud precedent, as to 
their feelings of indignation at the immo** 
raliiy of the action of which Mr. Walsh 
was guilty. As to the right that the 
Hcbise had to expgl its members, that had 
been settled by Jong usage. There were 
three' great classes of cases upon which 
they had frequently been called^ upon to 
exercise tha^ right. The first was, the 
ca^e of contempt of the House itself. 
Without the right of expelliitg in such 
cases, the House would not be safe, as they 
had no other tribunal to whlcVi they could 
look fore pr^tectiof. ' The second class 
was,* brea^ies of ‘pub*iic (rust. In these 
cases the House exerrisetj its jurisdiction 
og sound and solid prmcipk^s : for as it 
was one of the primary iJ^iects of that 
House to take care of the public^ pursr, if 
it appeared, that any member had ap- 
propriated to his private purposes any 
public money intended for the public 
good, the House wa <5 certainly ^railed 
upon to inflict its severest piinishnient on 
the offence. There was another class of 
cases, namely, when persons had been 
found guilty, /and punished for gross of- 
fences. In these cases the House paid 
that rcs^pect to the sentence of the laws, 
Uiid to the laws themselves, as to deem a 
person so convicted and punished, to bean 
unfit person to sii in that House. The 
piesent case, however, was widely dif- 
feU'eut : there was a record of conviction 
it was true, but then that record was in- 
cWipleie, as there; vVVi.s no judgment upon 
it. The counsel for the prisoner pre*- 
fcri'cd the reserving a point, to taking a 
special verdict, as that might, lia^e been 
brought before the House of 4jords| and 
occasioned a ^r£at delay, during which 
time Mr. Walsh must have remained in 
imprisonment. If it had been a‘ special 
verdict, there would not have been a con* 
viction. .As to the mere immorality of 
the act, he thought that principle might 
be carriVd to a most dangerous extent. If 
ihfy weieto go to the courts of equity, 
they would find innumerahle instances of 
persons confessing tlu mselves to haveibeen 
guilty of breaches of trust ; and it would 
be very hard to draw the line, and say 
what kort of a breach of truswshould make 
a memijer liable to expulsion, when ano- 
then sort did not. it was said, however, 
that the notoriety -of the ofieneq. should > 
determine the punishment, fifut it ap- ; 
peered to him, that it should, rather be . 
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^elMirmined by the nature of the offence 
thin the notoriety. He thought that it 
war^ a -dangerous primnple to leave the 
House to determine on every separate case 
by the feelings of the moment, as that 
course might often lea^ them to deter- 
mine in a manner VhicW it would be vtry 
dangerous to I'ay down as a precedent. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, lhatthe«sub- 
ject was , surrounded with di^ciilties of a 
perplexing nrature : on the one side, there 
was a natural wish that the House of Com- 
mons should not suffer in character from 
one of its members ; and on the other side, 
there wjs a* difficulty in making a new 
precedent. In the ja.U; of tfie CJiaritable 
Corporation which haji been •cited/ the 
money was not^considered as public mo- 
ney, but as the money of individuals, in 
all the records we had of thd proceedings 
upon thfik subject, we should find on read- 
jng the debates, that it was never stated as 
an embezzlement of public money, but 
merely as a breach of trust. It would bi 
hard t^ call the mcwie^ that the South Sea 
Company irot liold of, public money ; it was 
private money, the property of individuals, 
'fhe hoii. and learned gentleman who 
spoke last, had laid some strcs$ on the c.ises 
of persons convicted Sud puni^hed for of- 
fences confraiv to law. He would, how- 
ever, state on the. other h md, that in the* 
cose of Mr. Wall, who had been expelled 
for perjury, there had been no punislv 
ment ; and in the more recent ra.se of Mr. 
Atkinson, no judgment had been tiiveii* 
In those cases, therefore, there had beer^ 
legal disabilities creaked : and yet th 
House expelled the member on the ground 
that it was the infamy of Mie ollence, and 
not the ptinishmeilt, which made the per- 
son unwortity of being a ijiember. As to 
the practice of saving a point of law for 
the decision of the judges, although it was 
a common pr^ictice in civil cases, yet 
was not common in criminal cases ; and he 
believed that it was done in this case at 
the particular Request of Mr. Walsh's 
counsel. If there had been a specfal ver- 
dict, and it had come before the House 
of Lords, (but it was not likely that the^ 
prosecutor would have brought it thete),* 
he did not think a serious delay was to be 
apprehended. He believed that criminal 
appeals Cook khe precedence of civil ap- 
peals; and in the case of Hart and White, 
there did not appear to be any gre^t de- 
lay.^ Af^lion. gentleman seemed to con-*| 
sidcr Mr. Walsh's letter as an extenuation 
of his offence. Now, it appeared to him 


that It was quite the contrary. It ap* 
peared by that letter, that Mr. Walsh 
conceived that there would be no offence 
in the eyes of God or man in cheating Mr. 
Oldham for the benefit of his own fkmtiy ; 
blit he allowed that the seizing the money 
of his friend s^r Thomiks Plumer was not 
quite so proper. In this letter he saw no- 
thing but the common cant of sentiment 
and morality, opposed to the plain dictates 
ofrea^ii and ctfhimon honesty. An tionw 
baronet had compared the case of Mr. 
jiMills with^ the ^present case; but it ap-* 
ji eared to him that there was a very grekt 
difference. Mr.JMillH was imprisoned for 
debt, not upon execution, but upon mesife 
process. Any man in the kingdom who 
was ii^t a member of parliarnent, might 
be in the sainft state, if any other indivi- 
dual chose to swear a larger debt than he 
could procure bail for. 11 this was allowed 
as a sufficient cause f<*r expelling a mem^ 
her, any person might be so firevented 
from taking his seat in that House by any 
other person in the nation swearing, even 
the day hefoie the election, that such per- 
sim owed him such a sum of n^oney. 'If 
it would he absurd to allow the unsup- 
ported affidavit of a single individual 
to prevent a man from being elected a 
member of that House, it was eVgitun th^. 
when once ciecied he ought not to be 
prevfQted attending his pvlta- 

inontary duty. Iq J.he case of colonej 
Cawthorne, that member was expelled, al- 
though he had been tried before a court 
martial appointed at the pleasure of*the 
King. The object of the present motion 
was not to punish Mr. Walsh, but to take 
a very iiriportantlrust out of the hands of 
a person entirely unworthy to hold it. 

Mr# C’. Adams supported the motion, 
upon the ground that it was a case of great 
atrocity, the person against whom^ the 
fraud was committed being the friend and 
patron of the person who coiAmitted it 
He hoped the House would not disgrace, 
themselves by having, amongst them so 
degraded a delinquent. There was no 
society, howefer insignificant, who did 
not exercise the power of expulsion in 
atrocious cases, and though he did not pre- 
tend to nicer feelings than others, he 
should feel most av^kward on coming in 
contact with such a person. 

Mr. Ijumb tltought the subject of most . 
grave and serious importance ; but the 
argumeiis being already exhausted, he 
could not hope to add to the information 
qjf the House, ^le was surprized to hear 
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t(ie notoriety and publicity of the act 
brought forward as an argument for ex> 
puUion ; for, certuinly, unless the circum- 
stances themselves justified the House* in 

S uing «that length, the notoriety should 
ave no effect. Another argument to 
which he objected, was that wnich was 
urged by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last but one ; an argument which would in- 
duce Jlhe House to expel their member, lest 
a handle might be given fdr public cjiarges 
against their proceedings. He hoped 
'^they would not be influenced by any such- 
consideration. He hoped they were there 
to declare the law of 4 )arliament. By 
(K>ing which they would* have no reason- 
able ground for charging that honpurable 
House with corrupt motsves. It haj been 
said, that in the case of Mr, Wall, the 
House was satisfied with a record of con- 
viction without judgment; but here we 
had not only a record without judgment, 
*1but with a reason why there was no judg- 
ment. He disapproved generally of the 
practice of reserving points for the judges, 
instead of taking special verdicts, and sup- 
posed the reason why the prisoner’s coun- 
sel had consented and thought proper to 
reserve a point in the present case was 
their confidence that the law was in his 
fhvour. ^It had been said, that this was a 
case of pecuniary trust, and therefore pe- 
culiarly unfitted the person /or holding a 
seat in that House; ^but he did not con- 
ceive that the functions of that House 
were so exclusively of a pecuniary nature 
as tb render offences of that class the only 
consideration. The hon. gentleman who 
spoke last but one, had stated many cir- 
cumstances which aggravated the moral 
guilt, but that very fact of the aggrava- 
tion of the moral guilt was a reason for 
the exercise of' greater caution, as it was in 
the heat^and indignation produced by such 
transactions, that dangerous precedents 
were mostiikely to be established. 

Mr. Whitbread begged leave to offer a 
few« words before, the question* passed to 
a vote. This was one of ^he iiistannes 
which proved how necess^lry it was^ for 
men to guard against first impressions; 
for there was no man who in the first in- 
stance did not think that Mr, Walsh’s 
conduct to sir T, PJomer ought to be visit- 
ed with expulsion. But the more he 
thought on the subject, the more he was 
inclined to conclude that it ought not. In 
his opinion, he ought not to be^^expelled 
as a punishment, but kept in his place, and 
obliged to aUend eveay day. The hag- 
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piest thing for him, under the circum^^ 
stances, was to t# expelled. Gentlemen 
had cautioned the House against giving a 
handle to those who were inclined to vilify 
it/ by permitting him to retain his seat ; 
but the-very ground upon which those 
persons vilified House, as it was called, 
was on the existence of such means as 
those by whicluMr. Walsh obtained his 
seat. He would allow that if there were 
grounds to juskify his expulsion, the igant 
of precedent should not prevent it : bat 
there were no grounds. Was ^Ir. Walsb, 
in the eye of the law, guilty or innocent? 
If he was innocent of the feliobiious offence, 
was hetgub'ty ofeady* other legal one? 
They would find, on appealing to the 
Judge’s letter, that though the fact of his 
having formed a design to convert the 
money to his own use wsb proved, the fact 
did not amount to legal guilt; ;io that not 
only was he not guilty of what was charged 
against him, but what was proved against 
him was no legal crime. Supposing that 
sir T. Plomer had noUprosccuted, ^ut that 
this letter had come into the possession of 
the House, was there a man in it who would 
have ventured to make the motion now 
before them,? He thought not ; and if he 
was right in thinkirrg so, it was wrong to 
call upon them to act in the present pro- 
ceeding. As to the fact of every society 
having a'power to expel its members, he 
knew of nothing that could be Jess ap- 
plicable to the House in which they sat ; 
for those societies being self-elected, acting 
mostly from caprice, and having no oilier 
laws than thosq which they made for 
themselves, bore no analogy to the prin- 
ciples which ought to goyern them. Was 
it because the Stock Exchai^nge* had ex- 
pelled Mr. Walsh they •«hould pro- 
ceed to do so^' Were that the case, they 
should have done so long before. 4f the 
King in council had thought proper to 
erase the name of a privy counsellor, 
would Uiat be any ground for the House 
to proceed upon ? itcer^iiily would not; 
and y4!t if the act of any body could be 
supposed to bind them, that would be the 
act. As tq^ the case of the Charitable 
Corporation, it did not apply. The Com- 
mons always proceeded by an enquiry of 
their own, to ascertain the guilt of their 
members, and he begged gentlemen to re- 
collect what had been said on a former 
oocasjon, that the honour of the House 
was as much concerned in its^ proceeding 
against a rogue, as in not sitting with a 
rogue. 
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^ The Attorney* General wished to reply to 
fiome observations thatihad been made, 
and to state the groundsmn which his opi- 
nion was formed. It had b^en said, that 
the guilt was not proved, as it was not fol- 
lowed up by legal judgment. He would 
agree, that conviefion having been taideii 
subject to the* opinion of the judges, and 
that opinion having beem against the fe- 
lony, Mfj Walsh should be considered as 
having been* acquitted. He*agrced also, 
that the notoriety of the transaction should 
make no iinpresston, the question being 
not whether the transaction was notorious, 
but whether It^conslituted that Sind of of- 
lence for* w’hich the ind'viduaPouglit to be 
removed from that House*. As ta the man- 
ner in which the j]uestion had been brought 
before the judge, it was strictly according 
to the practice of the last sixty years, and 
was preferable to the course of special 
verdict, as being less expensive and more 
expeditious ; it was also in the present case 
the wish of the prisoner, lie was sure the 
learnet^ persons engtiged in such investiga- 
tions, would deprecate any interpretation 
of their opinions as given on the case, in 
any other light than that of an acquittal. 
.So far he had no difliculty, byt upon what 
remained he felt coAsiderable dilficulty 
indeed. There was no course of proceed- 
ing to which he could compare it but that' 
of Corporations^. It was well known that 
no person was permitted to remain in those 
bodies, who was guilty of any flagrant of- 
fences ; there were di fie rent ofiences for 
which corporators were liable to be dis-^ 
Iranchised, and here he* should Just observe 
in passing, that Mr. Walsh's crime did 
not amount to a misdemeanour, as he was 
not broiTght.in ghilly of a felony. If a 
corporalor^as guilty t)fai^ offence which 
might be tried in tlie court^ they did not 
proceed to act until he was legally con- 
victed ; tut if he was guilty of any offence^ 
for which no legal trial could be instituted, 
such as offences against the body itself, 
they might still ^xpcl him. lie tiid not 
find that the same course was purstied in 
that House. There were instances in 
which the House first expelled, and then 
directed prosecutions against its members,* 
which was surely enough to shew that 
they did not proceed in the same manner 
as corpofatioQs. He could not coiic*eive 
that the ground upon which they proceed- 
ed to expulsion was that of the oQence 
being lriqh|p, for if that was the case, they- 
would order the trial first.* What, theo, 
was the nature of the offences for which 


the House expelled ? Several cases had 
been quoted by his hon. friend, and prin- 
cipally that of the money for charitable 
pusposes. It was not precisely in point 
W'ith the present case, nor did it edine up 
to a misapplication of the public money. 
It was no rnye a misapplication of the 
j, public money than this. What, then, was 
the ground upon which the House would 
proceed to expulsion in a case of that de- 
scription? Th^only case that bore*any 
resemblance to it, was that which he had 
• already n^pntiohed : and if the House had' 
proceeded on it, not as a misapplication bf 
public money, but as an act of gross dis- 
honesty, it was* at least equalled by tlfc 
act that had been committed by Mr. 
Walsb. Indeed •he could not conceive 
any case moVe repugnant to all moral 
rules than Mr. Walsh's. The former re- 
sembled the dishonesty of a trustee, but 
the latter was not merely a misapplicatioix, 
of money which had come into his hands, 
but a deliberate act of frauds a cold look- 
ing round to see whom he could phinder ; 
fixing first upon one, from whom he with- 
drew, onl}* because he found it jmpossilTle 
to accomplish his purpose, and then turn- 
ing to his benefactor for no other reason 
than because he wanted money himself, 
and thought sir Thomas Piomcr«could db 
very well without it : a case of cooler and 
more ^elibecate villainy had never •ome 
under his inspection. • If they were to ac| 
from any paltry fear of public clamour, 
instead of proceeding with confidence to 
do their duty, they would act in a manner 
unbecoming their situation; and, basely 
as he thought of Mr. Wal&h, he would not 
vote against him* if he entertained any 
doabt of the justice of the precedent which 
that vote would establish. He respected 
the opinions and doubts entertained by 
gentlemen on this motiOn, and bad fitt- 
ed the manner in which it had struck 
him, without confidence. He was not 
able to distinguish at present between it. 
and the cSse of the Charitable Fund.^nd 
thought that if the House was justified in 
proceeding to expulsion in that instance, 
it would be justified in the present. It 
was with great Tlifiiculty he came to this 
conclusion, and he was very ready to hear 
any arguments that /nighUbe urged against 
it, and to adopt them it they wqfe just. 

Mr. £iliot expressed his fear that the . 
House might be too anxious to relieve 
themselvbs from the embarrassment of an 
association with such an individual. There 
^Bs no function in the exerc^ of which 
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they ought to be more careful than that of j as stated by his hon. and learned friend^ 
expulsion, as it might be abused by the (air A. Pigoit) buteit there was a plain bne 
minister of the day, or by the excesses of brought forward, ijpon the mere staten^nt 
popular fury. With these sentiments/ he of which no two ^leti could differ in bpi- 
was not prepared to launch into an ocean iiion, though ft was no legal crime, he saw 
which he did not see the limits, and no danger from the precedent of expul- 
therefore he shou(|d vote againsi the ino- MOti. It had be€^ said that it might be 
tion. abused by-tlio minister or b*y popular feel- 

Mr. Hawkint Braivm dcchi eii himself in ing, but they woyld not be more exposed 
favoitr of the motion, .and said that he to such abuse with the precedent than 
should certainly vote for Hie expulsion of without it, f&r if the precedent w4s foljow- 
the unworthy member. * ed, it must he as a case of great (noral 

‘ The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, he guilt, and if they did not follojy the pre- 
should not feel himself justihed in giving cedent^the precedent could not have pro- 
a silent vote, though he «had little expec- duced mischief. Could any one doubt, 
tAion of throwing a new *iight on the sub- that if iq tinrtimes, when the other cases; 
jecl. The temperate manner in wjiich it were adjudged, this l/ad been brought be- 
had been discussed, and the total ex(;1usion fore parliament, Varliaraent would not 
of all party-feeling, left ito doubt that have proceeded upon it'? ^ He believed 
whatever determination the House might there was no case of expulsion for larceny* 
come to, it would reflect no discredit on Yet could any one advance that as a rea- 
ihem. The public would not ascribe the son for not expelling, if a case of larceny 
"rejection of the motion upon such princi- should occur ? He knew there was great 
pies as had been stated, to any corrupt delicacy in exercising this function, but he 
inotivesi; nor would they deem his expul- thought it might adopted with as much 
sion, if that was resolved on, to party vio- safety in this case, as in cases of fierjury 
lence and injustice. As to the case of tbe and forgery. If they were not obliged to 
Charitable Corporation, there was no legal wait for conviction, he saw no reason why 
conviction. Yet the House did not rest they should not proceed in the instance 
with expulsion, but directed legal prosecu- under consideration With respect to the 
lion. H,e very much doubted whether case of Hunt, though a ptnsion appeared 
in that case a legal conviction followed ; nn the public estimates last year, it was ap- 
but her or not, the* House did nqt wait plied to public purposes. For those roa- 
ior it. Tliey had ej^pelled in that case, ^ons he should vote for tbe 'motion, 
which was not a case of public money. Mr. replied. ' He contended that 

He agreed that they must take the opi- the principle upon which the House had 
tiioA of the Judges, with respect to Mr. proceeded on all their precedents, was the 
Walsh, as a record of acquittal, but as an guilt of the individual, and not the legal 
acquittal on a special verdict, and incorpo- establishment of a crime. He then td^uk 
rated with the letter of the Judge, and the a review of se'/f^ral cases. With respect 
letter of Mr. Walsh himself. They had to Boyd and Beniield, he was astonished 
then a special verdict of the facts, by how any person couj^d^ conceiv/r. their case 
which it appeared, on the authority of a bore any amddgy to the present. He 
jury, that he had«|)remedltatedly obtained really could not see the danger of laying 
money into his hands, in a case of trust, down a precedent from the possibility of 
for the purpose of abusing it. The House Vuture abuse ; because, before proceeding 
would therefore have to decide, whether lo expulsion, it was necessary to have a 
fhattwas such a cas,e as ought to^disqualify fraudulufU subject to work upon; and ha 
him from 'fitting in that Hoyse, It \va% a could hardly conceive tAat any member 
verdict of acquittal, but it^was not a yer> woulu become guilty of moral guilt to 
diet which left things in the dark. lie plense any man. 

agreed with his right hon. '^friend in doubt- ' The House then divided, when the oum- 
ing whether, if it was not a case of felony, hers were, 

it W'ould aniounti^o a misdemeanour. He For the Expulsion of Mr. Walsh 101 


rather thought i^oulcl not; but he could. Against it Id 

not think, that because an <act of pariia- I)Iajority ——85 

liament did not make a moral crime a le- c 

gal one, the House of Commons siiould be , ' ^ Minority. 

prevented from taking cognizance of it. Abercromby, hon. J. Brougham, 

There were many cases of breach of trusty Bennet, hoii< H. Folkestone, lord 
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had deiPlarech that anefa ord^rwgc 
and that coDSequc^tly a solAiar r^i'oaiog 
to obey such command^ and adviaiiip^ ano* 
tl|cr iiQt to obey, was guilty ’of noofUmce* 
An action was pending agaioat Mm (Mr. 
Whitbread) tbe in]pribonmg> a man nndyr 
each circumstances, yrhich was to Have 
been broughf on that day, bat which had 
been postponed, ailer having MpBn kept 
hanging over bipi a year a half^Otji very 
considerable e^ence. Now, when a pro- 
vision was made in the Army Estimates 
for maintaining such schools, and officer/ 
were dir^ted to send the men uiider ttieir 
command to tliepi, he tbooght they ought 
to be empower/d to force their attend aiiee. 
He brgged to read what bad been said by 
the UMrned juclge. llis words were: 
** Tifat the osder to go to school was an 
order which appeared to him not to be 
warranted by any law. The men irerc 
unwhe in not availing themselves of such 
opportunities for improvement, but h^ 
knew of no law that could force them to 
attend.’* I'hus, it shou}^ a[)pear, that one 
man saying to another, '* 1 will not obey 
the order to go to school, and I advise you 
not (p obey it,** was no od^ce. The 
order was, in the <)pipion of the judge* 
illegal, therefore, the bad a right to 
give such advic^ : bpnee it fulloiyed, tliat 
soldiers were justified in encourlSging one 
anothipj^ot to obe^ their oflicers. Coders 
had 86en sdtoe timo ag^ issued by the 
duke of York, dire/tfbg the ofTicers tos^nfi 
their men to school. In consequence ,of 
this, if an officer failed to ^ivc orders to 
that elfect, he might be brought to a court- 
martial f and if he forced them to attend* 
he might, in consequence, be brought to 
trial. A sort of mutiny was t hus encourag- 
edt and the whole discipline of the army 
broken in upon* < 

Loid Pah/icrsrwis observed, that, the sub- 
jftet was entitled jto^serious consideration : 
but to attend the s{:hou)s had. not beejx 
considered as any part of military duty* 
Schools l^d ceitaipiy been established/ 
and a prdraion made w maintaining them 


KiCHT of PfiTlTIOVllNp TttB PHINCB 
ojKNT.] Mr. IVhubreaa, setinj^ right 
bWBu gehtlemaii in his would take 

Itwrta to ask him whether hw bad coni- 
tmmieate^to his royal highness tiie Prince 
Regent* that a noble lord, a megiber of 
that House (^dtd G. L. Gower),*bad in his 
•hands a*petition sfgne<\by si^ie ^hoti^ands 
of persons coricern/d ih the Stadordshire 
Potteries, which he wa$ anxious to present 
to his Royal Jlig;hnes8 ? 

Mr* Secretary Ryder replied, that he 
had comipunicated to his royal highness 
the Prince Regcui the letter which he had 
received from the noble lord on the sub- 
ject; but, previous to that communication, 
he had answered ^he noble lord’s letter, 
by in fdVming him that the usual mode of pre- 
senting such petitions was at the levee, but 
that no levee day having been appointed, 
to avoid delay, if the noble lord would 
transniitthe petition t(ihifn,he would imme- 
diately lay it before his roval highness the 
Prince R^^gcnt. • 

Mr. Whitbread oheerved, that* the noble 
lord liad stateU the other night, that haV'- 
ing apprised his coifstituents of the coiii- 
municaticn made to him by the right hon. 
geiitlemaDj they had instructed bilii to pre- 
sent the petition to th^ Prince Regent id 
parson. Had the right lion, gentleman 
staled this circumstancq *10 bis Royal 
Highna»>s ? » 

Mr. said, th^t he was not aware of 
having received any otheipwommunioation 
himself from the noble lord, Ahiui that 
whjdh bn bad already mentioned*, < 

HOUSE OF COMMO]$[«l* 
l^iday, March (J. • 

MuTtNV Bill.) The Ilpu^e havipg re- iif vh© Arftjy^JKsii mates. This w^as donf* 
solved itsvlf into a committed on this BUI, that tholp VlshingJ^ avs^il themselves 

Mr, Whitbread wished to propose such an atltrantii^e might do so, but sUli tp 
clause, which however he hoped the don. attend or not to attendMd been left wbol}y 
gentleman opposite would tramc, as he optional to the almofl^ev^ry 

would do it much better than he cpuld. ' where anMfimt^iduak Was quali- 

ils had b^en established m the army, Hold the situation of a non-comniis- 

sioned officer, lie woufd be happy to avail * 
himself of the advantage held out 
by tbese*8choolis* and IberefoTe it w^ ml 
well to leave it optional to Hto to atUad- 
(4H) . 


t order to qualify the soldiers foi* non- 
commMMioned officers* He had under- 
stood the ^cer could* order the men 
attend such schools* but a learned iudjre 
(VOL XXL) ^ 
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Mr. FrankUind utis of opinion, that 
however advu;it 3 gcou$ it migbl be lo the 
niea to attend, they ought not to he lorced 
to go to ftchooj. / 

Mr. ^Wkub^t\id, before tb<* agitation of 
tljie (jucstioi; that day, had ih ve.- heard the 
legality of an oidenoj^” hij men to 

attcnd> doubled by any :av/\ tr or f'llioor 
uilli whom lie had con*.(.;'ii d. nchie 
lord gave it up in a point of \io\v 
altogether, but he v he woiigl not 
find an ofijccr \v}ii» was not cf opini«in that 
he ought lo li.'M' power to*piinis>h disobe- 
dk'iice to ser!i mi i^ider, as wolf as disobe- 
dience to:uiy other. Hael he known that 
it^was to be loll opti.in.il 'to tlic soldier to 
attend the schools citabltsbed, ho shouKl 
have paused before lie •Lonsinleil tp the 
vole prop“^od fci iheir supjw)it. 

Mr. Manners SjiUon adoditcd iliat if it 
was ordered at the (juards that the 

nien should he sent to sc!n:(d, that oider 
ought to bo obeyed as innch as any other, 
and disobedience ))uni>htd aecoidingly. 
it was however luinccessary to introduce 
a clause into tiic iMiUiny I’lll on the sub- 
ject, UsS when sui-b an onler wa:, i*>ia-d, 
disobedience could be punished und'n* tlic 
act as it at present s-lood, without adding 
to it the riao.se proposed, 
o Mr, IPJiiibnwI said, the order from th ? 
Horse Guards directed the establishing of 
bcho/ds; and an officer was pUo^d in a 
dtsagroeable situation, if, when he directed 
the men to atlencl sucH schools they might 
rcfu.<>e to do so, 

Coiont I DUhn remarked, that men did 
not enlist to go to i;oo!, ami tijougbt it 
W'ould injure liie rtciuitnig serviou it an 
idea vvtnt abroad, that « they were to b'3 
I’uro'd to a tie? id. ^ 

The CltihiCcUor of the F4xche(f{tr ''L'\ii'd it 
not to littve bttu Ihf iiitentn»n of the duk(5 
of York to iiialvL* the atlcsAuiii. c oi' tlie men 
coinjjui'ory, ihough much adVc'iiia'-Aj was 
expected from thi estabiishi.ociit of schools 
in the .irmy. 

(jlrm.ial I'arkton thought tfee subject 
enhtli d m serious camsidco apon. 

aMr. iVhitbread said, th« action cam* 
nieiued ag?iinht him was not for confuling 
» man who had disobey ed/iis order to go to 
school, but it was foi* putting under iinpri- 
senthent one who had incited others to 
disobey hi»5 orders. ‘ 

Mr. Broii^kim washed to J; now if it was* 
the intention to introduce any clause to do 
away military Hog- ing? 

Lord Pcihwerstm haid it was not, but that 
the regulation of last seswon, laaving the 
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pption of iniprisonment to courts martiftl; 
would be rendered ttiore general. 

Mr. hroughatn suid, that as it wa.s not 
probable he should be present to take any 
part in the discussion which was soon to 
take pUico upon the subject of military 
punishments, he bagged deave to take that 
opportunity of entering his solemn protest 
against the practice of punishment by 
flogging. As a punishment, it was ab* 
pur<l and indon^^stent with overy eiwf Of 
pu::ishnient — it was equally in;;om potent 
to reform the culprit, or to d^cr othera* 
The greater pa:t of the leading military 
authoriti^'^ of the country “had all been 
unaniinnps ir» conj^cuMiing the practice. 
Sir .l{obcr}i Wilsdn, ‘general Stuart, ge- 
neral Money, and a variety of others, 
the most expcriciicerl aifd distinguished 
i/Jiircrs in the service had crnploy- 
Cil Till lluir talents and intiUeiice to root 
Ovil the {iiacticc from t!ic army! It bad 
Its p.i inciple in torture, and therefore must 
always be most objccti 'enable, for two 
reasons. First, that it could not fail to 
turn the feelings of the people witfie«?sing 
li e lion id sp'ectaelc, in fivour of the suf* 
iVrer, luiwevcr cntninal; and next, that it 
had a direct and inevitable t^nidcriey to 
btulalii^o the peopk; habituated to the 
practice of it. In stating ihi^, he men- 
tioned nothing but what had bv^en already 
stated. His object, however, at the pre.- 
s*c*ni uas, rather to enter bis protest gene- 
■ rally c gainst the practice, than to enter 
tiiui ii'lo any argumcnlalive view of the 
Tlicre was another point to 
he wished ten advert before he sat 
dr.’Vii. There \v;ls, he believed, no clause 
in the picsoiTtcurt, limiting the power of 
i the crowi; as to the enlistment of Foreign 
f roups. N o on e coup! rc ad the /^invention 
act without setuhg and admiring the jea- 
lous precaution of our ancestors at the 
time bf the Fevolution, who would not 
kufler any denizui, not even a naturalized 
alien, to hold buy place of trust or in- 
fluence runder tlip crown. It would be 
W'cll tocsec something like the same spirit 
moic active now than it appeared to be, 
now when forc'gM is were not only find- 
irifj, their way liiio regiments, but into 
coininishions and commands; even the 
lOih light dragoons, ^'ihe Princess Own/' 
hitherto made up of English subjj^cts, was 
now filling with foreigners of every der 
scription. This once English corps might 
now be said to have been Germlanized* 
Germans of all desriptions— Germans who 
were prisoners of war, had been seduced 
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Aom their allegiance to their native 
^cOiuntryi and prevailed upon to enter iiitct 
the ** Prince’s Own.” | He had authority 
for stating that foreigners, to the namber^of 
fifty and sixty at atiizie, h;fd been eiili^sted 
into this very regiment, the ^lOih light 
dragoons* He a^ked il^this uas deceijt at 
a time when i here known to ^bc pre- 

valent throughout the country so ^re a* 
feeling and jealousy upon this topic ? He 
complahied.alio oi the sending 1 4-D men 
Aotn the Hulks into one regiment at Jersey 
--^one orVhe b«si disciplined and inost^ 
jjtorally coivhictcd in tlic service. Jt had* 
been said, 4Uat for men from tfie hoiks 

• they were w'ell cf:aiilucle(f J^but was it a 
favour to any regiweriv to have even the 
pick and choose of the hulks-^lo have at- 
tached to them*a corps iVtUic of condemned 
culprits ancflelons? The ipeii oiiginafly 
belonging lo the regiment were feelingly 
described bv ilicir cnniinandcr as couiuig 
to him with broken hearts to coiiijik lii of 
ami deplore the iniseiablc ?:k! drs^^faci rul 
as^oc!atioIl into which they had so unde- 
servedly fallen. *Thc hou. jjiJ learned 
gentleman in concluding, rrpc.Uod ins 
protest against the lloggmg sysiem, 

he re[irubatcd as iiiosl impob<ic,san;^'tdnuj y 
and barbarous. , 

Mr. iMmneis ^uiton said, he sh;,nlil not 
then enter inlo the (jueshoii of I In* ncci s^- 
siiy or impolicy of corporal ppiii.^hmcfit ; 
but he should disiuiclly state that it h*d 
not entered into hks contemplation to iii< 
troducc a clause into the present Bill for 
the total abolition of flogging. IJle thoug^u 
it iinpiacticabift to abolish it ahogetiicr. 
Wiiat had been a!rea(Iy*doii»’ by the * l.iii.se 
juu'oduced into rhe Muti^^iy act last year, 
had sitf:ceeded considcia*l)ly in making the 
practice itSis general— of winch he would 
give to the li(u^^ a i:<jnclusivc proof. 
From January December 1811, 

borti itvrlusive, there had been tfnt eight 
«etneiices for flogging by general courts 
martial, and, what was stdl nvore remark- 
able, of those eight, but one had occurred 

* since March, the time at which flie clause 
passed, and the otlier seven had taken 
place in the months preceding March ; and 
of the whole eight but one liad been in- 
flicted— p.aud that one bad been oflli'cd lo 
be commuted for general service, and was 
refused^ — the man preferring to undergo 
the 700 lashes rather than so commute.* 
Bot he should be glad to know, wlwit gen- 
tlemen would substitute in place ^f flog- 
ging i JLmpri.sonmeiit had been spoken of ; j 
but how could imprisonment be resorted I 
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to on actual service ? Within the per^d 
lie bad just stated, where there but 
eight sentences hero, there had been no 
less than 40 undergone in Portugal. He 
vnshed gentlemen would look at such 
(juestions practically, before they amused 
themsidires with launching out into in- 
vective? again.st a ntodc of punishnu nt 
which could not, he believed, be totally 
abolished without endangering the general 
I dlscipbnr: of army. He thougiit that 
the itrong terms of ' batbaious an<f san- 
^ guinary toiiur/r,’ should not, have been sp 
! Wantonly applied — they might do much 
nii'ichicf, ami could be productive 01*110 
good, ^ 

Colonel Duckett said, that, from seven- 
<fecu years expovionre of home service, he 
CO Jiff Mate, that* all the cuionels of regi- 
mcius witii whom lie bad had intercourse, 
had agrceil in the indisjicu^ible neccssity 
of cojpuval punitdiiment. He was liimself 
averse to it, but thought that the awe aud 
dread oi It were very clfcctual to preserve * 
niilitary dis^ ipliue. 

C<’}.’!U'I was Vivit f)r tlrt*. imme- 

di.'.it* and absolute abolition of corimr.!! 
puui-luncnt ; he had been glad of *the 
I of last year as tending gradually 

to * ejtul it ; and thought that it ought to 
b»* sidh rtd to di'op of iiHclf, He barl no 
doubt bat that in three yeara^we shoHld 
nut hhnr a solitary instance cf such pu- 
nisliAiciV, iwJ suggested the idea oU»form- 
ing, in imitation .of the French, colon'll 
CO! ps for condemned soldiers. 

! jMr. Jti'cu'^hani said, that he ni ver meant 
that if flogging aholishrd, no punish- 
nunt at ail .diou:,] be 'rubslitu'ed in its 
place. He never mi anf to hold out such 
a bribe to mutiny and disorder : far from 
if. Jt was not tlie deg'ce, but the kinti 
of >^v<uiiy lie roprobattd. For instance, 
iiisli-atl of runiyng the risk of bniiahzing 
a whole regiment, by \?iu\essing the spec- 
tacle of a wretch gradually sinking under 
the tedious torture ot a thousand lashes, 
who had been guilty of mutiny, he wouljl 
shoot hrm at once, .And as for •rimes 
flot worthy t)f death, could there not be 
devised a variety of ways of punishing a 
coldicr, even upon actual service ? He 
had been accu%:d of speaking against this 
odious system, in terms of unwarrantable 
invective. Ilis language might have been 
too strong for the delicacy of some gen- 
tlerneii ; but* had it been stronger, it must 
have been too weak to express bis abhor- 
rence 6f this mode of punishment. But 
the hon, and learned gentleman had ia- 
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it.enttd ihe •general animadversions wilh- 
c’.ut doors, that had been made upon this 
!s)a«cm. And wliat was, the answer the 
boil, and learned gontleman hiinselt gpve 
to his own lameiU.iiions ? Why, that' in 
the lusi ^ear this barbarons piaciicc had 
<><!«;reast'd to oi-ht within the w hele j'car, 
and hut one of ihdfec inflictfcd ! I^ow' (said 
iVlr. liroughoUi), I conrciid that this is a 
<lijt;iictly (kducible consequence from 
tho'?c' TCiy animad versions. The ^ press 

without (.alkd the attention of the public 
..to.* and fixed it immovabiy upon, this 
tiagrant systt in of punishment. The public 
kcliug had, at length, as it always must 
have, seor:i:r or later, its^inlluence within 
na.’J.s ; and accordingly the first step 
tow:ud;; the uit( r abolition of this 'odiouo 
pruisiiiiicnt was made ii! th^ introddetinn 
oi'tiui clause of last year, into the Mutiny 
Ihil. Such, tSir, was the work of a free 
press ; and I cannot but f-inccrely lament 
that those who were bold and hones* 
enough to begin this battle in the cause ol 
humanity — that those who fought the good 
fight, arid won afi inestimable victory in 
that great cause — that Mr. Cobbett and 
Mr. Drakrrd should now be iminurdd 
within a prison. Gentlemen smihs no 
doubt withdindain^at the guilty famlliariry 
of citing before tbeir grave authority indi- 
TTduals comparatively solobscure. I admit 
them to be so ; and all 1 wish those gen* 
tlemCn is, that their zeal for t^utk and 
tbeir country mayenever place them 
where less jjrudenltal patriotism has placed 
their lesj forinnafe fellow subjects. I say, 
therrfiire, lhat the animadversions of an 
honest press have produced this change 
in the practice ‘of mditary Hogging, so 
triumphantly stated bj' the hon. and 
learned Judge Advocate; and that the 
legislaiuie had hecn obliged, with re^specl 
to this question, to act up^i flie very prin* 
ciple.s of *Mr. Cobliett, who is now in gaoi, 
for his unseasonable declaration of them. 
It is now, r rejoice to find, in the hands of 
jYiy worthy f icnd, tlir member fqr West- 
ininsccr (Sir b'. Hurdeii), and bSj:ked by 
his talents and pcisevertiiicd it' would lie 
criminal to despalt of its uitli^^te success. 

Mr. Manners Suiio^ repeal^ that those 
public anunaeiversid|^'yip*^ri' military pu* 
iii$hment had his knowledge, 

gross exaggerations,'aj^l' as for the happy 
ebatettient in the practijce of flogging, he 
could not help thipkin^, notwithstanding 
ihe hdtii and learnuf gentleman^* vehc- 
declam|^ii, that that changl* was at 
kaU to be attributed to the judi- 


cious and meritorious discretion c( (fie 
gallant officers wh^-i sat on the respoclivcf 
general courts imjfrtial, as to the great pa**- 
triotism or high public spirit of even Mr. 
Oobbett himself h ^ (Hear, hear !) 

Sir Ckorge fVarrender felt extremely hurt 
th^t the indiscreeirlangutfige of the hon. and 
learned gentlemab should go out to tho 
public, as bidding, the army look up . to 
Mf#*CobbeU for ’redress instead of .their 
own officers^ (Hear, hear !), ' ^ i 

Lord/^4/;nei*s^a» could not underatandl’ 
how the mbslitution of deatli (pr flogging 
was rendering the military coae less san*. ' 
guinary ^tban it was at preson.^ reprtj^ented 
to be, ^ t » 

General Tarleion Strongly censured the 
idea* of bi'dding tb^ army of the country 
look up to Mr. Cobbett tfnd receive their 
iitstructioiLs fijpm him, if he could know 
more of military mailers xiian those who 
have spent their lives in the servit^e. 

The Chiincelior qf the Kxcheifuer observed, 
that if the hon. and !e.ariied gentleman had 
had any clause to propose, then the ilis- 
cussioii which had now* taken place* would 
uot have been lost; l)ul, as it was, he must 
express his sorrow that so much time had 
been spent without any eflective progress 
having been made in the Bii), 

The Chairman theu proceeded to read 
the difterent clauses in the Bill. On the 
clause vvhb:h regarded the billeiingof soU 
dieis, 

K>ir J, Newport called the attention of 
the Committee to this subject, as practiced 
in Ireland and Scotland, wdiere, contrary 
to the practice in i^ngland, spidiers were 
liable to be billtied in private families. 
Tliis, he slated^ had been found to be a 
veiy serious arid' oppressive burdep, even 
when fairly and equally laid qp; but, in 
ttre.pi6de in which it^as occasionally ad« 
minii^tered^ it nad been experienced to be 
an eyil!^ iiardly capable of endurance. 
1/arge abtns, it was well know n, were in 
niiby/in8t!?nce.s, paid rather tbaa suffer 
soldiery t6 be billeted on private. families; 
and the^eflect of this hadUieeii sucb,tba|/ 
in m.'^ny instances, soldiers had fallen open ' 
<levicei», to get themselves billeted on per* 
.sons, who, they knew, would pay any mo- 
ney' to procure lodgings for them else- 
where ; thus subjecting those persons to 
grievous and uncalled for burdens. This 
was peculiarly the case with res)s€€t 
(4uakei.'s, whom he had known to have sob*' 
diers Idlicied upon them three , tiisiea for 
once in proporirprT to their ntighbours. 
This was a coilusion, which from what he 
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imd heard of it, he believed it waf hardly 
poMb\t to guard agaiAst. This he did 
kfRiyv, ibat, in the place |irhich had (he 
honour to represent, aliiH>st every person 
who had the bardihc^ tn gAre tneir sid'** 
frages for him (sir J. Newport), were iA a 
peculiar manner made objects of this 
abuse. . ' • * ' 

AAer some conversatiopj in which JVfr. 
W. Pole stated, that if any* complaints were 
made on flii.s subject, it w^uld be strictly 
attendedio« the clause was alldwt^ to pass 
af It'RtiOod i)i the Bill. The oth^ clauses 
in the Bill were gone through, "whgn the 
[louse lesunieRlf and the report Vfas order* 
^?cl to be iVceived oTi Alpnday.c 

HOTJSJi; OF LORDS. 

(March 9. 

Licence Tuade.] The Earl of Lauder^ 
t^ilc inove?! lor copies of the forms of Li- 
cences granted for the ( onveyance of car- 
goes from one foreign port to another, 
with the condition of touching at a British 
port, foiP the three years ending the 5lh of 
January, 1^12. 

Earl hatha Si took the opportunity of 
slating, *hat lirencts granted for vessels 
Jailing Irom ♦<»teign p<vt'‘» fouch at Bri- 
tish ports before sailing to their ports of 
destination, did noi operate to swell the 
ariKturit of iinpoits and exports, a« the car- 
goes were not entered uinongst either. 

The Earl of Lawttrd^Uc said, he did not 
allude in vessels touching at a British port, 
hut where they were entered in4he pro-* 
gress of iheiii voyage pnder licence from ' 
fowign port to foreign jfort. Tliere was 
another case, however, of liich he had 
just beeui infovrncjjv and which served to 
slicw tlie LjlRcy of tj|e accounts of. ex- 
ports and iniports-^^ vessal^ sailing frdil^ 
America, under a licence from the en)pe- 
ror df Faance, bound to Bourdeaux;, was 
captorc-d by a British cruizer, ilnd 
deraned as prize in the Adiuiralty Conr^' 
and then 4he cargo was sent und^^a'BK- 
itsh licence to th#very same port to^wh^ch 
it was originally destined. 

Earl liathtrst said, lie would not now 
enter into the tpiestion as to our right to , 
capture a vessel bound to a port uiuler 
blockade, and to condemn it as prize; 
but with fesjjcct to the alledged fallacy of 
tha accosts oY exports and imports, he 
dedied the feet ; the amount of the eilport 
of British-' produce and maimfacturejf vAis 
dirtinctlynplBted in the aebniints, and dis-' 
tinguished fi'om foreign produce w hich had 


^been imported for the purpose of being ret 
exported; It had been stated on a former 
occasion, that merchants entered at the 
Cui|om-hQUse more than they intended to 
export, and that this rendered the account 
of exports fallacious. The fact was, howj 
ever, ihatjthe nUantity of goods actually 
exported was entered on the back of the 
cocket, and it w^as from these entries that 
the official accoupt of exports was jnade 
up. , • 

The Motion was then agreed to. 

» • 

« 

Drury Lake Theatre Biix.J On the 
question for the third reading of thi.s Bill, 

The Duke of Ih-or/olk rose and declared 
his disappiobation of it in Its present 
slrnpe. * 'riiere w«re some clauses which 
he thought higlily neccssaiy in order to 
render it worthy the concurrence of their 
lordships, and which he meant, to propose. 

11 is grace then took a view of the progie«;s 
o( the measure, including the actoflastr 
session, from its first rise to the Bill now in 
its last stage before iliei^- lordships. The 
real fact was, that a principle of exclusive 
ri|^lu was claimed and acted upon^ in these 
ineasu 4 ‘es, and while it w'as acted^upon, the 
people of the metropolis could have only 
two houses adsipted tor the species of 
amusement to whi^'b the' Bill referretk 
The very great difference between the 
British metropolis at the periods in v\^ich 
the pafents w’ere granted, and at the pre* 
sent day, formed &*maierial part of the* 
consideration. The population of the me- 
tropolis was HOt then onc»third cqua4 to 
what it had now become, and the facts 
proved, that under the monopoly, the pro- 
prietors or managers could not, w ith their 
twe^ theatres, accommodate such an in- 
creased populati<;iii, so as to bear a just pro- 
portion to the powers of the human voice 
or the iiuman eyes; in consequence, they 
wifere obliged to hive’ recourse to exliibi- 
bitions of a most unprecodeiitod and ex- 
traordinary kind, such us the introduction 
of the moUj^ters of Africa, and other distant * 
climes, up^frtjie stage, forming loathsome 
or dbsgusiing spectacles. These pr''.ctices 
werA to be attributed to the me'tropolis.-*- 
Tlie noble dulmfj^u adverted to the private 
boxes, the principte^f wbi^^^ dis^pprov- 
. ed. The people dfl^lland, he observed, 
bad a right to a genets admission to a pub- 
Tic theatre — no. part of it shbuld be exclu- 
sively appropriated to the rich. He should 
therefore jjropose the exclusion of the^i^- 
levant clause. It was upon this general 
ground that he objected to Hucb exclusive 
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appropriations : with rc^pact to the rise iij 21 3 ’^ears, anrl proposed as an amendment, 
prices, the cunsido ration was very ditFo- that they should ^bc only let from year to 
rent : looking at the comparative value of year, which, to A certain r^xtent, at least, 
money, it was what the proprietors |fad a would make them nidre open to the public 
right 'io do; but when, from the efiects of mi general/ This amendment was also 
.exclusion, w’hnle rows of bo::es wrere seen negailved. 

empty, the oppogiiion whicii made to • The Duke o^^Norfolk next proposed to 
the practice, was, upon \hc principle to add a clause to the Bill, providing that 
which he bad referred, m his mind, fully nothing contained in this or the former 
justiliahle; and in rwivniuince of the op- Bill, should go to recognize the validHy 
pof^ilion that was made*, the iiuuiber of of the pallhnt, ol Charles the '2nd. ‘The 
these private boxes were greatly reduced. groundiipOn which he did liys was, [that 
The noble duke concluded, by moving fu»- the report of the committee l^d stated thi4 
the omissioii of those parts oV the clause paieijt as recognized ' by the former act. 
relative to the approjb,riation of private lie then**ad verted to lhe*absurd nionopo* 
<>oxes to which he had* adverted, for the lies w^ick* had ^jeen ‘sometime^ granted, 
purpose of introducing an eiiacinicnt mo- and yet/ieclared tcTbe illegal ; and stated 
deJied agreeably to hisiidea upon t]ic sfib- as an instance, a'patent granted to one ot 
ject, and providing tliat the appropiiation I his ancestors, the tn*-! ot*^luney, that every 
and allotment of private boxes should re- * public house in the niy of Wf’slminsler, 
main subject to such laws, rules, and inu'st be licensed by him. If this patent 
powers as have existed heretofore. had been valid, the successors of that no- 

The Lord Chancellor observed, it most blemaii must have been among the richest 
forcibly struck him, in reference to the men in the world ; for they would have 
noble* duke’s proposed enactment, tliat it had the power of saying, that no one 
would be highly necessary to know vi hat should keep a public house Wtsf- 
Were the rules, laws, and pov^-ers, to wlpch inin&ter without purchasing a licence from 
these (liiiigs wcrc^subjcct heretedore. As j them Commerci.il monopolies by such 
to what the existing law for such things patents were too odious to stand long, 
was, ho did not know ; but when he was 'i'heatrical bionopclies, being of less im- 
young man and occasionally frecjuented portance, tvere less attended to; but still 
a theatre, public boxes were in cliu:t ren-* they stood on the same principle, and 
det;cd private any night the box-keeper ought t® be abolished. At present it was 
thought proper, on a|)plicatroii being made at least a (]uostion, whether they were 
*to him fur the purpose. legal ; but it was the duty of the House to 

The Earl of Jlosslyn defended the Bill take care that nothing should be done by 
in* its present shape. Referring to the a side-*.vind that should appear to recog- 
<juestion of private boxes, he observed, that* nize them as valid. c 

the number of private boxes in the old The Lari of iVossfyn opposed the clause, 
thcLilre, was, he htliovcd, 34 or 36, The on tJm ground ^that there was no occasion 
proprietors, with respect to the regula;.ioii, for it. ^ .. 

possessed in law the same right^ which Lord Enime also opposeiF jt, observing 
every man had in his own property. lie that there nothing in the Bdl recog- 
referred to the arrangements proposed in iiizing the legality of the patent, 
that respect ; witii regani to the boxes of The Earl of Lauderdale perfectly 
the prince of Wales, the duke of Bedford,* in what had fallen from the noble duke, on 
proprietor of the land, and of Mrs. Gar- the subject of monopolies; and if there 
rif«K, who was so considered, honour of were , any thing in the Bill that should 
that diitinguisheJ person wpo had so grjuat- appesr to give (he le^t countenance to 
ly advanced the rerinement and reputa- the idea that parliament recognized the 
tion of the British stage. The regulation validity of the patent, he should think that 
which was made wHh roopect to the sales tl}e clause ought to be introduced. He 
of the private boxes for a number of years, had not examined the Bdl suilicicnily U) 
had the genera! approbation of the pro? enable him to judge whether that was the 
prietors; in fact, it was one imposed case or not, and proposed that jbe farther 
th^roprielorsonJ:henisel,ves. consideration of the (juekion should be 

T& question was then put on the clause, adjourned till to-morrow, 
and negatived. ^ * Lbrd Kedesduk did not think that the 

The Duke of Norfolk then Qbjected to*| Bill recognized the validity of the patent; 
tlie power giVen of leasing tiiesc boxes for but enoogti had been stated by the noble 
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^uke to make it proper that the discus* 
sJbn should be adjourned^ for a day, that 
they, might exarnino m|re particularly 
into the etlect of the Bill m that view. 

The Lord C'/ianc^/for objected to tbo 
olausc, on the ground that whatever rights 
the former Bill had givc^, the persOi^s 
concerned were now ‘crhitled to them; 
and it. would be an act of injustice and 
bad faith to deprive them of those righ&. 

The liail of Jjauderdale dyJ not see how 
there could^be any injustice in securing 
the public a^inst lln^se persons, accitiiring 
that which %ey noC only ba<l not claimed, 
but bad ex|)res3ty disclaimed, namely, a 
legislative^ recognilFoa of the jjalidity of 
their patent. If therts was any ^tKnig^iii 
the former act which mighty by the ingc- 
luiiiy of lawyers, tie loi lured into an argu- 
ment for the recognition of Jthe patent,* 
the doubt ougiu to be d^me away, instead 
oi making*onc error the ground-vtotk of 
another. 

Marl Orcy declared hitiiaeif of the same 
opinion as the noble duke on the subject 
of thoattical as well as comincreud mo- 
nopolies ; and if there wa» any reason- 
able ground ot .su<5pick*n, that thcr ^ \v». 
any tiling in iho Bill rocogniiiing the le- 
gality of the patent, tiie. adjonnimcnt, at 
least, ought to be agreeil to. 

Lord Erdinc suli opposed the clause, 
on the ground, that lliaie waN no jsuch rc- 
coc;riition ni tlKj'IjiH. 

Ihe queition wa> (kst put on the mo- 
tion of adjoin ninent, v. Iiich was negatived ; 
and then on the additional clauso, whit h* 
was also neci^lived. was tlicn 

icqaI a third lin;e and passed. 

lTf)t)S,E W roIMMONS. 

^Monday, \h 

pRTITION OF THE ToBAGO PLANTERS.] 
A Pefitiow of the Planters, Merchants, and 
others interested in his Majesy’s island pf 
Tobago was presented and read*; setting 
forth, 

" That the dtffireciation in the''^ price 
of Sugar, the stupio commodity ot the 
island of Tobago, if it continues, must, in 
a bhort time, occasion the total ruin of the , 
Planters and others connected with them ; 
and that the price of Sugar, for the present 
year} dops not (except in the case.^ of 
what. is remarlAbly fme), pay the expence 
of making, and, in some inslances,^oes 
not pay the duties, freight, and olhtr 
charges; •and that, iti the present state of* 
West India credit, many planiers will* 


I soon want the means oTF procarmg arlicl^sJ^ 
j bi' the first ncceasiiy for themselves, their 
servants, and negroes, such as clothing 
medicines, and suit urovisiuns, for lUan^ 
not Be expected that the British merjchaiif. 

I will continue to uiako advances, when he 
does not receive even the interest of the* 
money alfcady»advanoeTt ; ami that tlic 
planters will be deprived of the means of 
maintaining or affasdtng a liberal educa- 
tion to their rhydren, or of sup port pi 
the civil establishment of the colony, 
which, in time yf war, is peculiarly buY- 
tlj^msorne; •and limt government receive^ 
about 20/, sterlim^ as duty upon every 
hogshead of Sugar, and from 50/. to 
sterling on evi;ry puncii^^on of rum, the 
ship-o’iviier, insurer, ard others, about lOL 
stei ling per lu>;;shead of Sugar, and from 
Gl. to 8/. stcrlmi^ on ('Very puncheon of 
rum, when the planter, in return h>r his 
capital, and his own oxcrlion, docs not 
receive one sixpence afier paying the* 
! cut rent oxpi.nces in the island ; and that 
j nothing hut the hope (,f rebel, anti the duty 
I they owe to ilicir creditors, could fnducc 
tlif' i.dankrs to fanitinuc the cultivation qf 
j their cstalos for any olher purpose than 
I that o? mainta’ning themselves and ne- 
' gror«, by raising stock and provisions, the 
j consequence of which plight be, that iheijr 
[cc*tatci would be brought, to salcf and, as 
' tnerc could not be purchasers for what 
-j had ntf efleclrlve value, the proprii^ors, 
land the greatest parir of their creditors,# 

I w'ould be involved in general ruin ; and 
j piayinix for relief.^* , , 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 

junkers’ Lmbezzlimcn r Bill.] On 
the question for the sectjnd reading of the 
Bankers’ Lmbezzienicnt Bill, 

IMr.Wcr/ii rose with a wish to add a 
few observations #to iIiosl- which, he had 
already made on the first introduction of 
theiyii. He felt that the measure was 
not such as the llou'^e ought to adopt. It 
went to tfr^ct, by penal tnaclmenb’, what • 
every individual, with an ordinary decree 
of ty cumspeefipn was able to do for him- 
self, "by using, proper caution in -the choice 
of his agents sm.(^attor.aies. He believed 
that the orieinaT .inti^j^on of the framer of 
the Bill had been make the offence of 
embezzling securities ft felony,'but that he 
had been deterred from going to, that 
length by the consideration, that i^]i that 
case ihe^civil claim would merge 
criminal prosecution. Bdt.he did not sCfe 
how the case was much mea^L-d by making 
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« ht‘ olTi ncf a inisJwaieanour. The same 
objection as to civit retires^ still applied^ 
in all cases, in equity ; for in those courts 
parties obtained confession of trust, by an- 
swers on oath ; and, as it was the pme ol; 
the Jpn^jlisn jurisprudence that no man 
tcould b<' compelled in any roujr t to crimi- 
nare himseif, should the. liiil 
present slate, no party rould he conipclled, 
to give ah answer to for misapplica- 
tion* of trust. In this tilery would have even 
the protection of the courts. / 

Mr, Wilson n<irtL*.d in ij^e principles laid 
down by Ins lion, and learned*- friend, bu*i. 
thought it possible to obviate his objec- 
tions. He himself inf^uided, should the 
ISill he sutlered to go to a coniuiittce, to 
move for a clause limiting the power^of 
prosecution to six months, or ‘twelve 
months, after the commitment of the of> , 
fence. This, he conceived, would put j 
equity suits totally out of the question. 

. Mr. H. Sniiih maintained, that the Bill 
would defeat the very object which the 
framers of it. had in view. 

Mr.^ DrummofKh supported the second 
reading, on the principle, that the magni- 
tude of tbe evil having been generally ac- 
knowledged, the rejection of the Bill, in 
the present instactcei would amount to a 
Gonfessioni that the fiduse could find no 
fbmed y «to it. ‘ The Bill, in its present 
state, might be ittiperfect, but it might he 
im^xoved in a commiftee. .Foi instance, 
jthe inconveniencier •apprehended as to 
Chancery suits, and which he thought 
greatly exaggerated, might. be totally done 
away. In short, he did not see how the 
House could refuse going into a commit- 
tee on a measure, intended M>, remedy an 
evil so generally felt. ' 

The Bill was then read a second tfoie/ 
and a motion made, that it be committed 
to-moiTow. ^ ' 

BJr, Morris difi not wish to divide tjle 
House, but hoped that some further ^jelay 
would be granted. From consultations he 
had held with some friends of the icanied 
pro(ession, he was desirous to Kave as full 
an attendance as possible oti the comtnit- 
tee, and hoped, that thii ^jU Would! not 
pass as a comiinbii" enclbsure or private 
Bill. 

The commitment ;bf, the Bill was then 
for Friday se^nnlght. 

Work Biu..] " The Lords' 
to this Bill wore taken into 
cdhsiderirai^n. ^ On the amendmknt to the 
clause, as in the Commons, enact- 


)pf'ame Work BilL 

ing the punishment of fine ' and’ 
ment, ^ 

' The Speaker observed, that the, sthihrid- 
ment of the Lords was, that the oAence 
jtliiDhrd be pepii^^ bv fine 'or’ iinprisoii- 
ment/ III fact, tnejr had declared, that in 
ibme cases, at ^le dis^etion of the judges, 
there should tkt no fine; where^ the 
•Comfoons hgd decided, that, in every case, 
ihdre should be*a fine. He stated, th^t jhe 
constant practice of the House Was the 
rejection df 'any amendment from., the 
I..ords which interfered with xiy h,rjini^bf 
public revenue. ^ ^ > 

Tilt ajinendment was thep rejected, and 
a commitj^e ordered ^*o be ap|cointed, to 
communicate. to^iho Lords tiie grounds on 
tvltich tfie Commons bad rejected their 
amendment. •• 

• Mr. W]/nn tpok^thut opp6rtunity of slat- 
ing, that he wm sorry the Bill had once 
more come before the House. *It had al- 
ready produced bad efi*ects. and the com- 
munications he had received from Notting- 
ham magistrates slated, that since the in- 
troduction of it, every'source of information 
was completely shut up. 

Mr. Secretary lii/der Said, that the Bill 
had been introduced as the only measure 
likely to pal an end to these disgraceful 
disturbances. At *the same time he did 
not know what sources of iiiformaijon ihe 
terror of that Bill could have shut up, as 
the characteristic of that insurrection was, 
from the beginnings that no information 
whatever could be procured. 

Mr. iVynn explained, that he meant pri- 
vate information. 

Mr. J, Smitift confirmed * Mr. Wyijju’.s 
statements, and added, that a material 
change of sentiment, in respect to that 
Bill, had taken place id Notlsiigham since 
ix% first introdvvetiori. • 

Mr. Secretary liyder stated again, that 
no, informat ion of any kind, public or pri- 
yateVha^ reached government on the 
Hutgeci oC those riots. 

fiiv. Ncxvport said, that if, informaHon 
w'as nfit attainable as the law pri|^ipal,^ 
stood, 'it was folly to expect it when more 
severe punishments weie enacted— it was 
not in human nature. He was confident 
that sanguinary punishments, enacted on 
the spur of the occasion, never answered 
any^good purpose in this, or in any other 
country. • . * ^ . 

Tke Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
th^ gentlemen on the other side' wetre ar- 
•guing as if the Bill had been jni^ded to 
procure information which could mi he 
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<»btai&L\l Lty any otlu’c means, whereas it 
Vus ou\y intended t».> \lete.r people irom 
per^eveiing in their la\%|ess pursuits. 

The ('ommittee on the Lords^ amend* 
rnent nas then appointed, and ordered*to 
meet in the Speaker’s chamber ti(»tUwitb. 

* •* * 

IiasH Misc ALLAN FoVs SbRViCEs.} The 

House having resolved into a Com* 
lUJltee of Supply, 

Mr. T^clltsic^ Pole ro t<» iribve the Irish 
Miscellanies Servi In proposing tin 
diiferent gtfanls, he should not tioubh* the 
House with any ob'scrvaiions, excepi w hi re 
there was aiKlference between the jneseiU 
'estimate *and that dt’ 1 ast. year p ut ♦he same 
time, he should be ready to givv every in- 
foririiUioii in his power to any gentleman 
that might reguire it; the first resulutioji 
he had to propose was, for a sum of 
30, '>29/. k/. for the Board of Works. 

It had been the practice foriiKTly to vot 
annnaliy a sum of 25.000/. fur the Boaid 
of Work«, although the cxpence alniosi 
linif'ormly exctudeil that sum. The year 
before last it amounted to v^0,000/. ; in con- 
set^uence, the atteiilion of the House was. 
last year called to this grant, and he then 
proposed a larger esliniate than had been 
usual, with the view wf bringing the vole 
of parliament as near a.s possible to the 
sum required, promising, at the same linir'. 
that government would direct it.s attention 
to this subject; and he wa.s now happy to 
be able to state, that'a consitleiabie rcduc* 
tion in the expence had taken place, as 
would appear by the resolution Which he 
had proposed. He thought it right to* 
mention this circumstaiico in justice to tlie 
Board of Works, whose pqnduct w^as de- 
serving^of the utnjost praise — Agreed to. 

The nexJt ‘sum he ,had to propose was, 
the usual 10,500/. for publvdiing Procla- 
mations in the Publiii (lazette, and other 
papeVs, fcr one year, ft was well known 
that the sum expended for this purpose* 
had always greatly exceeded Tihe grant. 
He had made every exeition in h*i# power 
to reduce the exj^ence, ami he wa‘»hiippy 
to say, that he had cth^ctcd a considerable 
saving. — Agreed to. 

The next Re.«olution was for 2.S,7;J-3/-. 
9s. 2(i. for Printing and Stationary. Mr, 
Pole said, that this wa'^ rather a larger sum | 
than haclbeen granted last year; ihe.rea- 1 
son was, that he was anxious to give as 
close an estimate in all cases as possible, 
so as, not to render it necessary to^rome 
upon the wote of credit for the excess.* 
The sum primosed was large, but uridef 
(VOL. XXI.) 


^this head of sialionaiy was in 'uded mes- 
' seiigrrs, coals and candles, , ,i dilR-rent 
ofliccs, icc. 

Mr. Bankes wished to know what part 
of trie grant was really for stationai^. 

Mr. Pole said, that tfiere was a sum 
of 5,000/ifor Ids !\lajosU' s Stationary, out 
of which most of th«j public olhce.s were 
provided, of which regular accomrs were 
kept. There watialso a .sum rd 5.5iijD/. to 
the printer The (iazctlo, w iiich .icc&unt 
was afio regularly kept; but the rot of 
•that branch was' composed of umniie mis- * 
celluneuus services*. • 

Sir J. Newport Uioueht it would be well 
to divide the ddlerent heads, instead of nt- 
e luding ail under one denomination. The 
right ^lon. gentleman had said, ihat part of 
the 'lum was to he applied to the printing 
of the Gazptres. Why, ifien, were they 
called upon to vote, m another pait of the 
estimates, the sum of 10,500/. for that pur- 
po‘ie ? The right hon. gentleman had 
carried hisi estimates to 1,000/. above the 
expected expence; huU he wouitk much 
piefer to sec them reduced below their 
siy>poscd standard, as, if his memory served 
him light, he had heard in the committee 
of Pmances, that stationary was provided 
for the Irish governoient without any 
competition, and at a price m^ch abovid; 
that at which any particular individual 
mighi^ge* • • 

Mr. Pole stated, that the .sum of 
10,500/. was for proclamations, advertise- 
ments, Si,c, and the 5,500/. for the printing 
of the Dublin Gazette, thp.*printer having 
a jiateiU place, and the grant was the same 
every year. He also wished for separate 
accounts, but after all the attention be bad 
be^oweil on the subject, he found himself 
unable to eflect it, and w ould be thankful 
for any hint conducive to the object. 
The increase in*’ the estimates aro'^e from 
a wish to cover ail possible expenccs,' and 
they%‘xc ceded those of last year only by 
1,327/. Kioslly for improvements. 

On the. Resolution, "J hat the sury of* 
Qj^OOOL be panted for defraying the ex- 
pence of CrimWial rrosecuiions, 

Mr. Pule observed, that this sum was ' 
eiuirely spent m the la'^t year; but that 
there had been a saving the year before, 
which went to the consolidated fund, 
was always the cafie when there was 
saving. 

Mr. Hutchinson wished for information 
on this syhject. The amount of the sum 
voted for this purpose in 1798, which was 
a year of disturbance and civil war in Ir«« 

• ( '*■ I ) 
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Iand» did not exceed 23,78 U. and in the 
year following it was diminished to 14',5B2/. 
Why, then, should the House be called on 
to make such an extravagant grant as tj^is, 
at a tim'c of perfect quietness ; he called 
OB the right hoii. gentlenrm to explain 
this circumstance, •and prqtesled against 
such a sum being annually voted as an usual 
grant, when it should be regulated by the 
necessity of the occasion.* 

Mr. Pole said he did notMtnow wl\pt the 
.sum granted in I7f)3 vvas^ but he knew 
that ever since the Union the, sum now 
• prbposed was annually granted. If any 
gentleman wished to knew how the mo- 
n^y W'as t xpended, he had* not the slightest 
objection to produce the accounts. .Iftbi^s 
grant was not made, it would be neemisary 
to dip into the g^ote of credit for the ex- 
pence of these prosecutions. The only 
difference was, that by proposing an an- 
rvual grant, the attention of parliament was 
annually called to the subject ; whereas, if 
it were^^aid opt of the vote of credit, the 
great probability was that it would escape 
notice. It did not follow that the sum 
granted w^s the sum expended. Last year 
there had been a saving, which had* gone 
to the consolidated ftind j this year the 
expence was increased, on account of the 
special C€i(ninissiaii;'flnd the prosecutions 
which it bad beep necessary to institute, 
tie ctuld assure the committee, tkat,so far 
was government Trbip ^bcing lavish in the 
expeiiditun^ of the money granted for this 
purpose, that he had received complliints 
from* many pai^s of Ireland, stating that 
government was niggardly in carrying on 
prosecutions at the public expence. 

Sir J, Newport said,* that this grant 
placed on the Journals an anticipation«of 
a state of disturbance in Ireland, which 
would call for the expenditure of so large^ 
a sum; this rcasRiu alone was sufficient 
against it. 

Mr. IV, 1''U%gerald defended the ^nt, 
and said that gentlemen seemed to con- 
iVmnd the sum voted with the* sum ex- 
pended. It appeared that v,ery recently 
there had been a surplus of y||^rant oyer 
the expenditure, and that siapin had been 
paid into the consolidated ^md. With re- 
spect to the smallness of the expence of 
the year \79Qi he begged to observe, that 
that was a year of great disturbance in ^ 
Ireland; during a great part of which the 
courts df justice were dosed, and there- 
fore the exp^nce of prosecution was not so 
great — A^ve#Kltb. 

When thO':]|^olutioQ was proposed for 
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■ granting 21,600/; ^to the Trustees 
^ Linen and Hempen Manufactures of Ire- 
land, to be by the/said Trustees applied ill 
such manner 4s shall appear to them to be 
conducive to promote and encourage the 
said Afamifacturi^, 

Sir* '/. JVaq>o/AwlshM to know,l>efore 
this sum was voted, what hdd become of a 
debt* due to the»board? and thought'Ihe 
grant should be suspended until ^ome in- 
formation was obtained on thh .subject. 

Mr. Pole said, he understodi that the 
board were taking steps to iccover the 
debt alluded to, but whether it had ac- 
tually been paid or not did npt know^. 
Knowing the high respectability of the no- 
lilemen and gentlejpen who composed the 
Linen board, he had takep it for granted 
that the proper means b id been adopted for 
the recovery* of the money ; he would, 
however, make an enquiry upon the sub- 
ject.— Agreed to. 

Mr. Pole then moved, that a sum of 
8,Q00/. be granted for draining Bogs iu 
Ireland ; the sum granted last year for this 
purpose was 12,000/. which, with wnat had 
been previously granted, and what was 
now proposed, made altogether about 
29,000/. A .detailed account of the pro- 
ceedings of these cotAmissioners was before 
the House, from which it appeared that a 
*very large portion of the bogs of Ireland 
had alreaify been surveyed. It was now 
proposed that they should extend their 
surveys into Connamara, of the western 
sjde of Ireland, for which purpose it wa^ 
necessary that the commissioners should 
he continued anpther year/ when they 
would finish their labours. The Commit- 
tee, he was suri?, must be aware of the very 
great importance of the obje^ct foi which 
this sum was now claimed, and he hoped 
it W'outd he tbh last that parliament would 
be called upon to grant. 

Sir /. Newpw't expressed a hopel that, in 
tuture,. before grants of this kind were 
mSde, tile* House would have an oppor- 
tifnity of determining on^heir utility; apd 
not he led on, step by step, in considerable 
disbursements for inconsiderable objects. 
In his opinion, the survey of all Ireland 
might have been eflec^d for one third of 
the sum voted for this purpose. Besides, 
.a very large pioportion of these bogs, for 
the survey of which the pqblic paid, be- 
longed to noblemen and gentleineiiiwho 
we^e very able to have them surveyed, 
withodt increasing the public burthens. 
The idea originally stated, whdh^his plan 
was ushered in, was, that asofiicientquantity 
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j>r|imtp would be raised to^ender us hide- J w*ith respect to tbeconductof these schooJS. 
pendant of any supptidg from the Baltic ; ^ With regard to the increase which the 
but, from what he not^saw, the schfcbe right hon. baronet said had taken place 
appeared likely to promote^ no one useful iiinhe vote of last year, he wa<« not pre- 
object, * ^ j pared to stale bow it arose, as he bad not 

Mr. IV-, Fitzgerald regretted ^>tbat ihe proposed the grant. If, however, the 
right hon. gentleman (jMr, Foster]| trao rrotestajit charier schools in Ireland wefe 
first proposed ihe plan, was not. in his to be kept up? it appeared to him to be 
phoe to vindicate bimsel/ from the charges sufficient to lay before the committee as 
of the right hon. baronet. It was impos* accurate and as ^close an estimate of the 
sibie^ from the nature of the lindertaking, necessary expeacc as could be prepared, 
thattbeei^enceshouldbefulljrascertained If geiftlemen thought that any part of die 
at the oi^set. He considered it as a estimate was objectionable, let them point* 
complete geological survey, tm];)racing it out, arfd he was ready to answer than, 
17-20ths of alt the bogs in Ireland, and and to give the fpllest explanation. 

Tar froro^being so frftill^.ss as described by Sir «/. NcwixyiH maintained, that he hgd 
the right hon. baronet.-!- Agreed to. « a right to demand, from any minister, a 
On moving the next^Resolution, That lull explanation^ as to the votes of the 
the sum of ^1,^39/. be granted for the publTc money; nor would twenty close 
Protestant charter schools in*Ireland,'^ * estimates solve the question he bad put, 
Mr. PpJe said, there was ^ augmenta- and to which he had a right to expect an 
tion of 2,500/. in the g^nt this year, answer, without the imputation of cavil, 
which arose partly from the expellee which which now seepied to be the custom to 
had been incurred in the repairs of the impute to any gentleman who wished for 
schools, and partly from the increase in information on the disppsal* of thy annual 
the price of provisions. grants. 

Sir ■/. JNewpm wished to know, why ^ Mr. Po/c said, that the committee would 
there should be a still further iucreasc on judge whether he had not she^n a dispo- 
the increase of 10,000/. in the last year } non to satisfy the right hon. baronet or 
Mr. Pole said, that the Board of hdu- any other gentleman who desired explana- 
cation had niade an elaborate report upon tion on any point. He had answered him* 
the state of these schools, from which it apr over and over, and t)e conc^v^d that, 
peared, that in consequence of tl/e increased standing as hu di||}, wjtb u close estimate 
price of provisions, it had been found ne- in his hand*, he bad^ nothing more to do 
cessary to allow on5 halfpenny per day in than to propose thb Resolution to the coin- 
addition for the board of each of the chil- niittce. 

dren maintained in these schools, amount- Mr. said, he was anxious toJearn 
ing to 2,40^. These schools, he was sorr^ i'rom the right hon, gentleman, whether it 
tb say, had not been kept up in a proper was in the conteinplatinn of the Irish go- 
way, but now they wer.e^very much iin- vernment to take advantage of the new 
proved, and th^ greatest attention was. system of education, by which 180,000 
paid to tl>em. He^oould undertake to say, children might be educated at an expence 
that ill no one instance vfat there greater not exceeding that which 2,430 cost now ? 
attention paid to the expenditure of public If this plan were ado|\|t«d, the whole po- 
money,* than in that of the Protestant pulatioii of Ireland might be educated in 
charter schools. . ^ * the course of a few years, .He begged 

Sir/.' iVeuporr said, that th£ right bon. leave to suggest, that the commis-sioners 
gentJeman had not explained t6,his satis- might select one or two boy.s, froin eacii 
faction the caute of the increase ^is year, the Charysr-schools* who could be sent 
over and above the increase of 10,000/. ta England W> learn the new system, and 
last year; the repairs of the buildings who thus qualitied to act as 

only amounted to 5,000/. , • teachers in the ddfereni schools, which it 

Mr. P. Moore wished to know whether was his wish to see e.siablished. 
there was any check on the expenditure Mr. Pole begged leave shmtly to trouble 
of the money granted ? * the eommUtee, ih consequence of what 

Mr. Po/e said, that these accounts all* had fallen Ifom the. hon. ai«^mber. The 
.went before the Auditors of Public Ac- observations ofihat hon. gentlemiin seemed 
counUi J>y whom they were scrupulously to hini^to apply, not so much to the eubji^ct 
examided, and these auditors had praised which was immediately uiuler the consi- 
in the strongest terms the mode adopted deration of the committee^ Mto the se* 
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neral system of education in Ireland, which i 
was at preseitt under the consideration of 
the Board of Education in that country. 
The schools for which he had propfiod 
this grUnt were founded by charier, and it 
Vas impossible to apply the syste^n alluded 
to hy the bon. gonileman«.to th/m, scat- 
tered as they were o?cr the kingdom. He. 
wished very much that the liou. gentleman 
had FA-ad the Ueport o( tV.ie Commissioners 
ot Education upon these cllarlers ; h^would 
then have seen how inapplicable this new 
system was to them. , * 

*Mr. //ttw/c "aid, he had merely thrown 
out the stjggeNtioii for consideration of 
the coniiiiitti e, and was still of opinion 
that much beneht might he derive/l fropi 
the adoption of the new plan of eduontion. 

Mr. Htnith said, he considered the 
sum as being very large for the number of 
children educated ; and it appeared to 
tiim to be a subject well worthy of consi- 
deration, whether the money could not be 
laid out in a iporc advantageous manner 

Mr. said, he really was surpiis<^d 
at the observation made by the hon. geii- 
tli^nian. {le did not expect to find that at 
tliM day it w'ouhi have betMi made a iViattcr 
of discussion, whet her. the Protestantcharler 
schools in Ireland \vere beneficial or not : 
ht had pfi-ver before heard a doubt ex- 
pressed upon the subject, lie h ul the 
pleaiurc of seeing in ifis plaf;e one f>f the 
most respectable menihers of the Board of 
i:lducatioi] (Mr. Grattan), and he would 
appeal to Jjim for an opinion re.spect- 
ing* these schools, and the niantur in 
which they were conducted. He could 
not avoid again' expressing a wish that 
gentlemen had read ibtc reports of the 
Board of Education respecting these 
schools, of wliich there w ere ten or oleveii 
before the House. 

Mr* GrutUin said, that having been re- 
ferred to hy the right hon. gentleman^ he 
rose merely to ohstive, that the com- 
missioners of education in Ireland iiad 
made an extremely good report ; but it 
was not within the purview cf their com- 
mission to suggest or follovV up any tfew 
' plan for conducting the charter schools 
in a way diiiering from their original in- 
stitution. He must say, however, that 
since the report of th^ commissioners of 
inquiry in 17S8^ these schools were very i 
, much ipiproved, both as to the health and ' 
cleanliness of the children | and that it 
was much. .blotter to make ample i^ovisioo 
for their j^ttfenance, than to defeat their 
object by a paiaimonious one. '{'he price ^ 
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of provisions ha^ been greatly on tho 
increase* the buildings aUo of the charity 
had been greatly improved, and these 
circumstances sufficiently justified the in- 
creased vote* both of the preceding and 
of the plflesent year.— Agreed to. 

'Mr. Pole then^nioved* that the sum of 
boo/, he granted for the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations. 

Sir J Netoport did not rise to ^objfxt to 
this grant* l)ut *t'ould not avoid saying a 
few words upon some of the lAoceodingS 
of these commissioners. .They had thought 
It projter^ to interfere wi|h^ bequests of 
Catholics** and had prqvonipd them from, 
being ccrrifd ; an instance 

of which had occipTcd in the city he had 
the hiinour to repicbeiit., A Roman Ca- 
tholic lady hail beqiie^uhed a considerable 
sum for charitable purpose:^, but the corn« 
niissioners of charitable donatCon.s had 
thought proper to interfere, and to pre- 
vent the will from being curritul into 
execunou ; the consequence of whicn 
was, that several poor ‘widows, whr? under 
this will were to be furnished with an 
asylum, were now actually begging their 
bread. The board of cliaritable dona- 
tions was composed of the archbi.shopq, 
bishops, judges, and some others, and he 
did not hy any means wish to question 
•their respectability, but he thought it un- 
fortunate that they should, thus interfere 
xvith the bequests of the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Pole begged to trouble the House 
for a few moments, in consequence of 
what hail fallen from the right hon. ba- 
ronet. The right libn. i>aronet had staled 
to the committee the manner in which the 
board of chai liable donations was formed* 
and when it was knownuhat ;t was com- 
posed of the archbl^iops, bishops, and 
judges of IrelSfnd, ihe^committee, he was 
sure* would not suspect that such^a board 
^quJd act in the improper manner stated 
by the right hon. baronet. This was not 
the first Ume that the hoard of charitable 
donations had been arraigned. He had 
heard i^iarges of a similar kind preferred 
before, in consequence of which he had 
sent for the secretary of that board, to ask 
for an account of their proceedings. It 
turned out* that during the twelve years 
•that this board had been established, it 
had Instituted only fifteen • prosifcutions* 
all uniler the opinion of the attorney ge- 
neral for the time being ; of thcfke fifteen 
prosecutions, only two had bes^ broiq^ht 
against persons of the Romair Catholic 
religion. In one of these two cdses^ the 
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commissioners found t))at a sum which «that in the course of twelve years, onl^ 
had been left by a Roman Catholic to one Catholic berjuest had been interfered 
endow an hospital had mat been applied^ wit|), and that was by the advice of Mr/ 
and they interfered, to compel the per- Attorney -general Plunket. He beggtd 
forniaiice of the will. The consequence to repeat, that it was owing to the* inter- 
was, that the bluest was carHed into terenee qf the heir at law, and not of the 
eB'ect, and an hospital, inVhe town of N^w board, that the^poor widovvA had been de- 
Ross, for Roman Catholics only; was .prived of their asylum, for duiing the 
erected by the means* of these <som- proceedings ' in ChanCf-iy, the board had 
niissioner»s. The other case was the one allowed the building of the asylum to 
alluded to by the ri>>ht h8n. *baroiiet ; it go on,^nd li-iJ f)ermitted 400/, to he paid 
was. the case of Mrs. Power, of Water- to the Roman Catholic bishops for a pri» 
ford, who had leli a large sum for cha- \ate chanty mentioned in the will. There 
ritable uses ; b^ut this money iiavirfg been w.is another piece of information whiclj 
Jeft to t\vo Catholic bishops and he could give ihy^right hon. baronet, and 

their successors for e.Yef.^Mr. !Hur.ket, the which he was sure he would receive witft 
attorney general, eiUf;rtained* a drtubt great [pleasure, which was, that the board 
whether these Itoman Catholic bishops nevcr»sat without a judge and a bishop 
could be considered as a corporation, and being present; therefore, it could not be 
also doubting the legality of*$onie of the wholly under the influence of Dr. Duige- 
other bequests, he advised the commis- nan; nor while any respect remained at- 
ooiiers to institute proceedings in the tached to the sacred character of a bishops 
court of Chancery. Before those pro- or the exalted station of a judge, could it 
c?*ediiigs weiii brought lo a close, the heir j be b»dn'ved that any board, at which a 
u law »canie over «ind commenced pro- bishop and a juilgc werw* constantfy pre- 
ceedings to set a^^idc the will altogether, sent, would act m the manner stated 
on the griMuid that it was made under the right hon. baronet. — The Pesolution 
undue influence. This wars tlu- real < aose [ was a jiced to. 

ot the uiifortueate widows loctiuoned by j The next Resolution was f,423/. for the 
the light hon. baronet^ being deprived ot Association fur Discountenancing Vice, a 
their asylum ; it w'l.s tlie act of the heir . .arger sum than was voted last y^iar. OR 
it law, and not of the commissioners, it] this, 

appeared therefore that the right hon.. Sir / *Netypori fiaid a tribute ql^ap- 
baronet had been ^wholly mi-siMformed plaiise to the manriar«in which this Asso-^ 
upon this subject, for he was sure he ; liaiiuri was conducted ; its attention was 
would not intentionally misrepresent the j directed to the distribution of prater- 
facts. The sum now a^kt^d for was oiilyj books and bibles, to enlighten the lower 
^<jp/. which%as lo pkj* ihe secretary of orders, and not to the searching after, and 
this board, and to provide .sutionary ; for punishment of, petty insignificant crimes, 
the members jCai^iiously. He Mr. Pole next |>roposeu the grant of 

wished* to mc! before he .sat down, .S,9f3/. for the support of the Catholic 
that by thd txcnion»M' thjs board, two of Collegia, at Maynooth. 
the principal charit*ies of Dublin, which Sir J. Newport^ observed, that though 
werckop^n alike to Catholics and to Pro- this grant had been so ofr^n brought ui^dcr 
testants, had received, and were now en- the consideration of parliament, he felt 
joying very considerable sums ^f money, himself bound again lo bring it under their 
Bir J. A'rupor/ said, he did notanean to attention. He would contend, that it was • 
speak disrespect^lly of the boarJ,*but lie more thanbver incumbeiit on the Housft to 
believed that the names of the Rishops make some addition lo the grant now pro- 
and judges were inserted honoris causd, pos^. His reasons were, that the popu- 
hnd he ventured to say, that'they scarcely lation of Ireland, of which the Catholics 
ever attended. The fact was, he believed,' formed so large*a part, was annually in- 
that the board was jirincipally under the creasing ; and, therefore, the demand for 
direction of Dr. Duigenan, and therefore religious instruction .must increase in pro- 
could ndt be* supposed to be very* fa- portion. Considering the influence wnich 
voarable to the Roman Catholics. • the Catholic chsrgy deservedly possessed, 
Mr. Pole aaid, that the best ansvvejf that it was desirable at all times, that their edu- 
conki ‘ iven to the observation of the 4 cation should be conducted at home, rather 
right homWonet respecting the dispo-. than abroad; but there was no other pro- 
siUon of the board towards Catholics was, vjsion for Uia} education, estcept what was 
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furmshed by this college, at Maynooth ; 
and he would put it to the coinaiittee, 
whether it was calculated on its present 
scale to supply the religious instractiojj of 
the CAiholics in Ireland. The present 
grraiit was sufticient ior the education of 
only students, whose cou&e of in* 
striiclion required ftye years each on an. 
average. The coHege, therefore, was 
calci^lated to furnish oidy about 'Ui per- 
sons annually for the service of loligiori. 
Now, the Catholic clergy in Ireland were 
about 2,000 in number;* and, from the* 
calculations of Dr. Price, on the subject 
of the Benefit Society ojithe Clergy of the 
Church of Scotland, it might be fairly es- 
timated, that a yearly supply of (ilty-ninc 
persons was requisite hn* keeping ii^ the 
numbers of the Catholic priesthood in Ire* 
land, instead of the forty which this col- 
lege could send out. The. question wa*^ 
pot, whether the Catholics should become 
Protestants ; for any abridgment of the 
numbers of their clergy never would have 
that eBect ; but the question was whether 
the Catholics should remain unrestricted 
id religio^ at all or not, and, besides, be- 
come irritated against that legislature 
which refused them the means of religious 
consolation. This was the plain state of the 
<fase ; axid he could see no reason w^hy the 
grant should not now revert to the 13,0()0/. 
a yauir, which was voted S0Q\e yeai;s ago : 
^ increase rendered- ^till more expedient 
by the enhanced price of provisions, 
which had that night been stated as the 
reason for increasing another grant. He 
would only add, that there was no priest- 
hood in Europe which paid more exem- 
plary attention both toMhe temporal and 
spiritual interests of their flocks than«the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland : they .iieces- 
sarily, and he believed most deservedly, 
possessed great iftflucnce'ovcr their people, 
and therei’ore it was for the general good 
of .society, that this body of men should 
be well educated and instructed. With 
the&e impressions, he should move, that 
instead of 9,000/. the sum of 13,(J00/.«be 
inserted. ‘ i 

Mr'. Secretary R^dcr said, that he was 
prepared to resist this eiriargement of the 
original grant ; and if this had been the 
i^t time of proposing the grant itself, he 
did hot hesitate to say that he would vote 
against it. He did not wish to debar the 

f trofessors of any religion of its most en 
arged and liberal toleration, but he was 
nut for giving a hostile religion the power 
of maldhg proselytes, and this he conceived 
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, had been the effect of the establisbmeii^ 
of Maynooth College, lie would no|, 
under existing circumstances, go the 
length of voting that the original grant 
should be taken away ; but he most sev 
lemnly and seriously assured the House, 
that acting on tj^e prAiciples which he 
professed, if the present bad been a cal! 
on the House for ^oney for tiie purpose of 
endowing a Homan Catholic college, he 
would not gfve a single pound towards it. 

Colonel hillon declared, that he never 
felt more astonishment nor yidignation 
than he did at hearing what had just fallen 
from the right hon. gentlemiirt. Ibe right 
hon. geintiernan a^^gutdl against the prin- 
ciple of ^ducaiih^ ' the Irish Catholic 
clergy, when he must have recollected 
that Maynooth College was fhunded during 
the most violent peric^ of Irish history, 
and when Europe began to be fq. hostility 
against these countries. The Irish Catho- 
lic clergy most have been educated at 
home or no where. The right hon. geu- 
tleman did aof appear., to consider in what 
an ungracious situation he w'as placing the 
House. At this particular moment, such a 
paltry sum as 8,000/. was grudgeil to the 
mass of the population of Ireland, while 
the lloUv<;e was prodigal of the public 
money in every other respect, even in the 
•support of sinecure pensions and places. 
One good; however, must result from tins 
conduct of the right hon. gentleman, and 
that was, that Ireland would be able to 
Xudge of the spirit and temper of the mi- 
nistry to' which he belonged; that Ireland 
would be able to, see how willing the mi- 
nister was to add to their burthens, afid 
how un will to lessen or alleviate thcii 
grievances. * 

Mr. Herbert (of li^rry) supported the 
enlarged grant!' He denied, that any sys- 
tem ^ proselytism bad been promoted hy 
the establishment of MaynooiirCoriege. 
There' were six converts from the Catholics 
to evdry dtae from amongst the Protestants. 

The ^hunccllor qf the Exchequer opposed 
the Afuendment, not because he consider- 
ed the enlargement of any cposequencc in 
an economical point of view, but because 
he»was against the principle of the grant 
altogether. At the same time, fiom the 
commencement of this establishment, par- 
liament had griinti d for it§ support about 
H>0,p(X)/. and that was no paltry pittance. 
According to the right hon, baronet’s cal- 
.culation, the number of priests required 
^every year was 59 ; and w'as ii'h6t enough 
for the public to educate 40 out of that 
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/lumber ? He supported the grant as it 
stocifd, because it was one of those which 
the parliament of Ireland thought wise to 
preserve at the Union, — because he found 
it in fact given over to England ns part'of 
rhe Union. If tHh grant had been fairly 
open to opposition*after l^e Union^ he cbr* 
taitily should have been disposed to resist 
It; because hp thought, /)n principle>4hat 
It was wfong for a state endeavouring to 
establish a particular sysi!ern*of religion^ 
to provid^fa public supply for the mainte- 
nance, encouragement, and propagation of 
another. The House now Bupporltd cha 
/itably, y) out*of the 50 priests ‘said to be 
necessary for the tnsh Uathohcs,; and be 
contended that so muqfi was Dot proper* 
tionably done ^ the same way for the 
education of apersons for the Protestant 
Church establishment. Why did not the | 
wealthy Catholics come forward and edu- 
cate their clergy without calling on the 
slate? All the refined and deliberate 
..tody mentioned by the right lion, baronet 
wasnoyiecessary for Irish priests; they did 
not want more education, surely, than was 
possessed by the clergymen in the distant 
parts of England and Wales. He begged 
gentlemen to look at home,, unless they 
wished, by an excess* of grants, to make 
Maynoolh College eijiial to Dublin, Cam- 
bridge, or Oxford University. • 

Mr. Grattan was not awai^e of the 
strength of the right hon. gentleman's ar- 
gument, that because we adopted the ori- 
ginal grant, therefore we were not obliged 
ever to enlarge it. If once the principle^ 
wore adopted, he ceiVended that the' 
limitation of the sum was only to be 
tixed by the circumstancvs\of the times : 
to act dlhcrwise, was nominally to adopts 
and ultimately to ilt3feat the principle. 
Whut was the meaAing of establishing a 
Catholic college, if the exigencies of suqh 
a coflegS were not to be. supplied as they; 
should vary from time to lime ? TheHouse* 
should recoUect|»that the CathoTiq popula- 
tion paid for ihe^Protcsiant establidiment; 
and it was extremely just that something 
should be given to them. The grant was 
not for the propagation but iche practice of 
the Catholic religion. The question .was 
not, w'hether we sliould extend this or that 
faith by any act in the power of parlia- 
ment to snake^ Such a system had 4}een 
tried in Ireland, but it had failed. ^ Acts 
bad been passed which were mischievjous 
in their operation, certainly disgrSiceful^ 
and enttrlly useless for the purposes for 
which they were intended. Every cllbrt 


to force conscience would have a conirtily 
etFect, because then it became no longer a 
matter of religion but of spirit to persist in 
tli& faith against which such force was di- 
rected. Catholics were Chnstians*as well 
as Protestants, and every attempt to de,- 
slroy Cafholicily was an attempt against 
Christianity. The (Question was, in fact, 
between Christianity Jind Deism; between 
foreign and domestic education. , We 
must ohoos(. to educate the Irish asCmho- 
lics atliome, or give them up lo Deisni/or 
•to foreign edutaiion. To act otherwise" 
was forcing the Catholic to be an infidel 
or a disailectcd man. When the House 
had once adopteS the principle, he thoiig?lt 
it wasjiound honestly to follow up that 
pVinrjple, and to* meet the exigencies of 
the establishment whose existence it had 
sanctioned. As the people increased, so 
increased the demand for religious instruc- 
tion, and so ought the grant to be incrcaseij, 
from which th;it instruction ilowed. if the 
grant was not to be increased, then the 
principle of the institution was only poorly 
and inadequately met; iialf the people 
only could be instructed. The right hdn, 
gentleman had asked, was there any in- 
stance of a state having supported a hos- 
tile religion ? Yes, be would tell him, Ire- 
land. Ireland did now actually, support 
the religion of another country ; (or, when 
the rights hon. gentleman said ** stat%’' he 
must have meant bj; it, not the govern- 
ment, but the nation ; and the Catholic 
people did contribute by taxes to the aup- 
port of the Protestant *cstablishnlIeaE 
Again, the right hon. gentleman had said, 
that there was no proportion between the 
means given for rhe educution of Catholic 
priests and Protestant pastors. Would any 
man ui his senses have used such an argu- 
ment ? He would ask the right hon. gen- 
I tJeman, wastheCaiholicq'ich in proportion 
to the Protestant church in Ireland ? 'Was 
the Dublin univer&ity notiiirtg ? Were 
tytbes nothing ? Were bishoprics nothing \ 
Was the half million ^^y which theJPro- 
te«tant church was supported nothing f 
Wquld the riglit hon. gentleman tiicn con- 
sider the small, though respectable num- 
ber of persons for whose use these endow- 
ments were intended ? And w'ould he then 
compare them to tlu^ overllowing numbers 
for whose rcdigiou«*iiistruction H,OOOi. wat 
thought too inuch ? In fact, there was not ^ 
ill the world a richer than the Protestant, ' 
tiqr a poorer than the Catholic church of 
Ireland. Christianity was theA^e of,tbe 
Irish to education. The grant viii not to 
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gratify a sect, hut to cherish a hi incli of^ 
the Christian religion. To deny the ne- 
cessary grant, was an attempt to starve the 
people out of their faith, which couKHuot 
be successful. To deprive the pcoplt of 
Ireland of education, was a ‘itruggle for a 
new victory over ^hein. Jt wa^not only 
dt'^iroying their temporal I'lghts, but their^ 
spiritual faculties; it was not only perse- 
futin^' them in this world, but an endea- 
vour to damn them in the^.iext. . 

Mr. IVfufbread taid, tjiat lie odght to 
* apologise for li.sing on ilAs occasion, be-«j 
cause, in fact, lie had no new' arguments 
to adduce in lavour of enlargement of 
Ijiis grant. There was 'a novelty, how- 
ever, that night, which he thought it ne- 
cessary to notice. The jight hori. 
man did certainly, on former occasions, 
oppose this grant ; and when he became 
the minister of the King, he w ithdrew the 
additional sum given by parliament to 
fnake it more adequate to its purposes. 
But the novedty of that night was, that the 
right lipn. genlieqian opposed the enlarged 
grant, not as the minister of the King, but 
€)li the Prince Regent ; not as in old ordi- 
nary time }, but at this new aera. Accord- 
ing to the principles avowed by the right 
hon. gentleman, it would have been more 
nv,ndy and fair to have undone the grant 
:d together, than to starve it as he was now 
doin|^. Tlie light hon. Secretary for the 
Home* Department had (hrAw-n out his 
>oose a««sertion with ri^ard to the instances 
of proseiytism, merely, he imagined, for 
alarm. [le dttied him to mention where 
the proselytes w^ere made, and how many 
they were. It .was strange that the gen- 
tlemen opposite, who talked so much of 
the danger of foreign influence over ^le 
Catholics of Ireland, should thus oj)pose 
the very means by which that foreign in- 
fluence would mqst likely be dope aw'ay. 
lie called upon the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of Uie Exchequer, to follow up his 
intolerant principles by cutting up this 
•estabrishnieiit altogether, or to agree to the 
amendment of his fight hon. friend. 

The Chanctllor of the Exchafucr observed, 
that while he and his colleagues were 'ac- 
cused of innovation, the qharge preferred 
agam<^t them was founded on the fact of 
their having re.sisted innovation. The 
grant propo'^ed for Mdynooth college had 
been regularly granted frorn^ 1801 to 1800,' 
without any alteration being made ; but 
in 1807, when the then administration 
were doing every thing in their power *lo 
encourage fhe Roman Catholic religion (in 
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which they were right-— as they thought 
i it wise to do so), they, in one .session of 
' parliament, proc^ured a grant of 1*2 or 
13,000/. lor the support of Maynootli col ■ 
lege. This 'grant waa merely llie act of 
that parliament ; it not oinhodied in 
the Apprupnativn HCt>«and consequently 
with tjbat parlianfent, when -shortly after it 
was.dissolvfd, it fell. After the new par- 
liament had met, it was thdughl that this 
grant was not w^jirranled by drculnstances, 
and therefore he and his friends had con- 
ceived it to be their duty to return to the 
old one. It was lor doing this/ for setting 
aside that* w'bich was iievv,*ar:id returning- 
to the gid ^^ute, that ihty were <5al]cd in- 
novators/, It W6uld now be understood 
whit was the definition of the word inno- 
vation, according thc^ notions of^. the 
gentlemen opposite, and it w'oulil also be 
understood, that with them, those who 
aholi-hed a novel or new practice to re- 
turn to one which had been long establish- 
ed, were innovators. The hon. gentlemaj- 
had done him the justice to bear testimony 
to the consistency of fiis oppositiofi to the 
enlurgemetU of this grant. Ho had ad- 
mitted that when he was not in office, he 
opposed it, and that when he came into 
oilice, he hatl exhibited the strange phe- 
nomenon of a miniiler acting consistently 
,with the principles he had avow^ed in op- 
position. 4 This had seemed to surprise 
him; but, however, the Iron, gentleman 
had said, all, so far, *was very well ; but 
the novelty was, he had not only acted 
thus, when he came into office, but he had 
•continued to ilo thi; same. Mot only had 
he continued to (fo the same while he wtis 
the minister of the King, but ‘he still op- 
posed the measure, though he was.the mi- 
nister of the Prince^ and this* a^aiii was a 
subjec*; of gregKturpriae, as it should seem, 
as if it were very extraordinary that a 
member of that House should nets on tiucli 
Mfi occAsCion, put on new principles, llis 
opinions, however absuid they might ap- 
pear of^tliis subject, had remained what 
they w^jre m 1 8«; I , and life memory of ibe 
hon. g-*nih*man was not accurate if he 
thoiiabt that jlii! argument he had used 
ihdt iii'.rbt was new'. He had not supposed 
that there w'erc no deaths at Maynooib, 
but when it was known that all there were 
professedly educated for the pr'^esthood, 
he. thought some latitude mi^ht be allowed 
to wlfat he had advanced. When he said 
tha\ if the grant were enlarged there was 
fio knowing to what it might extend, he 
had not supposed that they might be called 
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Qipofi ior millions upon millions, but he 
'thought it was not d^'tinable how far it 
, might extend^ if a line were not drawn 
Where they now were. ' 

Sir «/. Newport insisted tb^t, during Jlhe 
first session of the new parliaui(;i,u, umler 
the present administranpii, the grant iras 
enlarged, though nominally, to dis.cbarge 
the expences of some new erections. The 
right hon. gentleman liad staled, that the 
governnTent.of which b^ (iir J. N.) was 
a humble^ member, had done all that lay 
in their power to promote the Roman 
Catholic religion.' The assertion was un- 
founded ; hut it was true that every 
• thing w^s done nocesrary protect the 
injured rights of tl«5 tiJatholic^s^Wiu^ by 
protecting them to n/aintain the general 
intttrests of th^ united empire. In such 
an attempt,* the right hon^ baronet htsd 
borne his share of the duty, and he should 
never be ashained>i)f the part he had borne. 

Mr. Wkiibrtud was willing to give the 
j;ight lion, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer full credit for consistency, but it 
w,is a*consisfency which had been highly 
inmiious, and might eventually prove ratal 
to the country, 'fhe sarcastic and face- 
lio^^ allusions that hud been made to the 
.i(inuni>ir.ition of right*l’iOiu baronet, 
and which rniglit well have been spared, 
could in no respect apply *to himself, since 
he had held, and had been c^dfdate for 
no place. Tht^ applause, however, excitcKl 
by the right hon,4he ('hancellor of the 
Excheejuer mnong his friends by Ins re- 
tort, appeared a little uriiirQely,£ind soni%-^ 
what iiijudi^’ious, since the ink of a letter 
was yet scarcely dry, written by ministers, 
though si^ed by the Prince Regent, in- 
vihng, n4>ble lords, by lh\ sacrilice of all ■ 
consistency, to unil|! themselves to their ! 
government. It t/as caUi^guj>on,persojis | 
proud of the path of honour they had pur- 
auetl. to forsake the road where^their com- ^ 
pardons were not less numeroils' than re^ | 
spectal^le, to join in the trunk so much 
trodden by the frjertds of the tight hon. 
gentleman, thai^the way was become filthy, 
and almpttMmpnt^-^ablc to those who were* 
unwUlil^^'tCl cover iliern’ieives with the 
mire. The fearful notelry of which l|e 
had spoken, tlireateiiiiiL ruin to [i eland, 
was not so much that the right hon. gen- I 
tlemaii^ continued to hold the same Tan- I 
guage, but that he was perm died to hold 
the same place under the Regent that he 
occupied Under the King, professing .simi- 
lar seiUioi^nts to thoSe lie before emer- 
taiiied. v > 
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The Cfiancfllor ibe Jhlzchegua* 
wish to keep up the conversation, but 
could not avoid observing, that the pre- 
vious administration having before, most 
prtidcnlly and wisely, forgone t[ie ques- 
tion, he bad ilioughi^ that upon the pre- 
sent occasion the aotilo lords would f^Ad 
no greaPer difficulty tibn tliey had before- 
experienced. 

Mr.7f5,'rt/i adverted emphatically to the 
alteration in thp circumstnices of It^land, 
whicl^ bad taken place with the times. 
Had DO ch'Uijic been produced by faui> 
years of*continued oppression on ev<jry 
trilling occasion ? Had not the appoint- 
ment of a right hon. gentleman (Dr. 
Duigenan) to be a privy counsellor, or Uie 
«elecrton of the ^directors of the Bank of 
Ireland, cirep instances in themselves of 
little importance, shewn the temper and 
spirit by which ministers bad been actuat- 
ed towards the sister kingdoi]^? Did it 
follow, that because in isqH' the sub - 
ject of the concession to the Catholics 
might be safely postponed, that in tle.^ 
present condition of Ireland it co'uld now 
be deferred without incurring the njnst 
rnirninent danger ? • 

Tlie Question was then pul, aud the Vole 
for 8000/. agreed to without a division, 
the Amendment of sir J. Newport being* 
negatived. • 

OitoifANar. Estimates.] Mr. 

JVard rose for the*pur|)ose of moving the 
Ordnance Estimates for the pre^enf year. 
As the whole sum ammtnied to no less 
than nearly four millions and a half, be 
trusted he should be excused if he statci' 
shortly the principles oii which ihc hoard 
had made up tnc accounts. They were 
aS follow: !. To affinrd every informa- 
tion’ ti> the committee consistent w'iih 
the convenieiHV^ of the service. 2. To 
.simplify the whole estimate by distin- 
guishing, tinder llic separate heads, all 
the dillerent parts. To confine the de- 
mands upon parliament to the e\'pence.s 
ineiely of the current y ear, as ivodid be 
^ecn by ihe^nginecrs* Estimate, in w'hioh 
a*diminiUioD of 73,000/. was apparent 
•t. To the payihenls so to squat r 

with the estimate, as to reduce as muebu'; 
possible the head " unprovided/^ vjdin.h 
had been iesseni.d to the extent ot 
232,000/. *5. To arraoge all the items 
under their r4fspectiv6 heads* 6. To bring, 
before the House all the actual payments 
r/eccssdfy for this department^ although 
they might have been delayed on account 
f'lK). 
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ordiuliry sci v^ice of the British em- 
pire. hon. member then proceeded 

to not^^tlx* various divisions. The tirst 
was Masu rs'general and princif)al of- 
ficers/* amounting to 42,486/. 'The Mi- 
minulioii was 405/. arising fioni the aboli- 
tion of the sinecure ofiices of two*clciks in 
the Jicutcnant-g^mcral's deportmetu. The 
succeeding head of Civil oflicera/' re- 
mained the same as dui ing the last year. 
Tbe^firum for " Furniture Vcy Barracks'* had 
been encreased 6,000/. but iu the «3iibsc- 
• c|u'enl years it would be liable to a greater 
ditninution. An excess of 51,000/. would 
be noticed, under the title " Pay of Uegi- 
ineiits of Artillery.** The larger part of 
tfiis'sym was required for ratioiH of provi- 
sions, formerly includec} in the cdminia- 
sariat department, hut tiow^1.ransfen1:d to 
(hat of the Ordnance. The remaining 
]2,()(>0/. was for the increased pay to va- 
rious regiq^nts, entitled to it under Mr. 
V/indhau^ Bill. 'I'lie same explanation 
would account for the excess under the 
head ** Military Corps." The division of 
rnilitaiV establislfnicnts was augmented 
4,666/. the major ()art of which had been 
deducted from the contingencies, in^coti’ 
sequence of the inspcctor«general othos- 
pitals having ordered that the supernume- 
. raries should be placed on the regular 
esfabiishltrjiit. The remainder, being a 
sum of fiOO/. was occasioned by a new ap- 
fiointflteiit of deputy, inspector of BospitaLs. 
The remaining diviscons were nearly the 
samei^as last year; the largest diflerence 
being only 15/. to the professors of the 
academy at Woolwich. He was con- 
cerned to state that the excess of the 
amount of the ' ordinary^ estimates was 
nearly 83,000/. but, allowing for a dimi- 
nution for rations of provisions, it wou*id 
be found to be only about 20,000/.— He 
would how advert to th^i Extraordinary 
Estii^ates, (he ekeess upon which was 
373,460/* ^ This increase arose partly 
from governmeht having deemed it right 
^0 make the Island of Malta a depot for 
storft-, which were^ent there to Ihe value 
of 130,000/. In Jersey, 45,0jS0/. had bedii 
expeifded in ereqting permanent w(K'ks 
previodsfy directed hy parliament to be 
built, and the completion bf ^hich would 
require 30,000/. Under the hqad of 
Cinque PoiHk,' the sum of i 2,5 10/. was 
iiiserled for DbVer only, ^whicli was pro- 
. posed to be voted to make good the con- 
tracts' of government for matenals for 
^rectih^' works which would have cost 
Jtbout .24i)OjOj0^''bQt which the inspector 
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general had thought not at present neces- 
sary. At Chatham 2,000/. had been laid* 
out in labour, and 13,000/. on work^ which 
it was requisite should this year be finish- 
ed,, and for which 7,000/. mure w ould be 
requisite,, Woolwich had always foroi^ 
a considerable ite/n 3.1 ,000/. was charg- 
ed for gun carriages,' stores, and for build- 
ing and fitting up a saw mill, under gen. 
Cuppings, the expeuce of which w'as about 
4,CHK)/. and (lic apnual profit 4,S8i/; Under 
the title of ** Defences of the Country/* 
several weighty sums were included; the 
charge amounted to 87,000/.' and the*, 
lowers and( batteries built oivthe coast, had 
cost 37,324^ being only a continoaiion of 
a principal 6 Jong agS adopted by the House, 
and much 'less thar^ the original estimate. 
Oil enquiry, he fi>mid that the sum of 
30,000/. wuuljJ be amply sufffcieiit to com- 
plete them on all points wheie they weie 
necessary. — For foreign service, 'the esti- 
mute was 360,000/. ; of this, 170,000/, 
was for the army in Sicily, and 1DO,000{, 
for the army in Portugal. There were 
360,000/. for the brass and iron ordnance. 
Ill the provision of ammunition fo** legi- 
nients, there was a diminution of l()0,000/, 
and in the unprovided estimates a dimtnu- 
tiga of 213,000/. (n the estimates for 
Ireland there was a small excess above the 
estimates of last year, of about 1,800/. In 
the civil and military superannuations, 
there was an excess, above the preceding 
year, of 18,000/. There was, therefore, 
in the whole of the estimates, a nominal 
‘exce.ss of 268,000/. but this Was merely 
uominal, for there had been, Jin reality, a 
real saving since last year. In the articliv 
of .sall-petre alone, there was a. saving of 
100,000/. in thd' elilirnate, as it now {.luod ; 
for, during the last thfee years/ the .sum of 
600,000/. had Jioen votpd for that article, 
being at the rale of 200,000/. per annum, 
Not t|;i(itjfto Urge a supply was reedful, 
hut b^c^se it was tiiought requisite to 
have it as a> store. The present 'Board of 
Ordnance^, however, did not consider that 
store as necessary, and therefore take only 
our annual grant of l00,00Qt-““^tt con* 
eluding, the hon. gentlcniaiTv^i^erted to 
the Reports of the CoinroissidiTolf Military 
Inquiry, many of the suggestions contained 
in which, it was the intention of the Board 
of Ordnance to adopt, for they seemed to 
be framed upon the best principles, and 
with the greatest justice. Among other.s, 
whaCj^ey reported with respe^ tp con- 
tcacts biet with their conp^ifreltit^e^'^^ahd it 
was their detensinatiba tp i/aisd'eVbiy 
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yupply by open Competition. No military 
paymaster, also, was to ask for a sum, 
however minute, without^stating the exact 
balance in his hands. — Th^ question was 
then put, That 3,S73fiOOL be granted for 
tho land service, when 

General Tarletoii spokg^at length on the 
mi policy of ministers in not fixing a large 
depot in the <;cntre of the country (as he 
bad advi^sed five years ago), capable of 
containing ^uiptnents o^ etfery kind for 
2(X1,000 men. In the Scheldt and the 
Texel, BunnapartQ had thirty sail of the 
line and men to man them, and if hc^ should 
,bc able, .by any nicans, to land* JO, 1^, or 
20,000 men in Engfani^ we hUd;va means 
of expelling them from the^ country, 
though the exuence o*f our army would 
this 'year cos^us near 59,000,000/. If mj- 
nisters did not seriously turn their thoughts 
to this subject, they must turn their backs 
upon the safety and security of the king- 
dom. 

"^Ir. Ward said, that the depot at SVex*- 
don B^ck did contain equipments of every 
kitul lor 200,000 men, which he hoped 
would suflficiently console the gallant ge- 
neral. 

General Tarkton said, that Weedon 
Beck might contain pistols perhaps for so 
many men ; hut there ought to he at least 
100 pieces of cannon also j and besidesi 
Weedon Beck was too near the metropo- 
lis. He complained that all the horse ar- 
tillery were on the *coast. 

Mr. Ward said, that to console farthfr^ 
the hon. general, he would assure him, 
there \vere ^4-0 piece® yf cannon at Wee- 
don Beck, that there was also a troop of 
horse artilfery. , 

Mr.* Frtmantleemd there was an extraor- 
dinary iiTcrease in the present year in the 
expenditure of othr VVeStMndift Islands, 
witjiout any apparent dungeV^ to.account 
for it. * He hoped to have a satisfactory 
explanation for the addition of IMhOM, to 
the estimate upon that head. As to Malta, 
the increase mi|;ht be necessary, consider- 
ing our relations with that jiari of the 
world;. however, he could not help 
noticin^f^^ ^ great ex*ce«s of 130 000/. lor 
stores cbnv'eyed to ihat island. As to 
Jersey; he was aware that a considerable 
threat was held out, or reported to be held 
out towards ,that island. He legreMed toj 
hear that 39,000/. more must be ex(||ended, ’ 
before the fortification of the ^jtern 
coast could be completed, especmly as 
the eri^tlon of towers and batteries was*a 
system very much disputed. The excess 
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I, under the bead of foreign service was 
alarming, being upwards of 4 W\ 066 t. 
Part had been stated to be ernploy^irf m 
secret service, hut though he allowed 
there was a propriety in concealiirg such 
purposes, he was surprised that they were 
not told whether the stores sent out w'itft 
|,such an object had arrived or not. With 
respect >to the miscellaneous estimates, he 
should only refer»to one head— ihat^of fo- 
rage Cor tin- deaught horses, and supply 
for the arlillery drivers, which was. up- 
•wards of 5000/.^'TlOle than iti the last year.* 
The expence of that corps amountod 4o 
nearly four time‘k the expebce ,of a corps 
of cavalry. On the whole, there was ««n 
excesj^in the extraordinaries of the year 
amo^iting to upwards of 374,000/. 

Mr. Ward thought it rather extraordi- 
nary, that after allowing the propriety of 
withholding information respecting secret 
service, his hon. friend should complain, 
that no mention was made of the destina- 
tion of the stores, and whether they had 
ai rived. The stores, h^ could 'state, were 
all gone, with the exception of abyut 
r4\0i)0i. worth, which had not yet left She 
country, but would be applied to the same 
purpose with the rest. As to the expence 
arising from the extraordinary accumula- 
tion of stores abroad, his hoja. friend* 
would find that it principally occurred in 
Nova^ JScotia, Quebec, Bermudas^ and 
other parts,* the mo$J exposed to America. 
In Ne\\foundland,the fortification ofSign&l 
Hill was already agreed to, which ac- 
counted for the increase itfthai partp and 
in Barbadoes it had been long in contem- 
plation to erect a military and naval depot 
for the convenience of expeditions sent 
otft from this country. The eastern dis- 
trict,^ it was true, would take more money 
before it was finished, but he was surprised 
to hcar«ii brought as a«charge, ihat, con- 
trary to the former custom so much 
blamed in that House, they had brought 
fonvard an estimate of the whole expence 
instead of misleading the public. , Thh 
surtillery cojps consisted of nearly 6000 
men and 6000 horses ; it would account 
for the expence, which was represented aa- 
so extraordtnaKy, to reflect, that it consist- 
ed of thirty-three brigades* As a great 
part of the objections went to. arraign the 
policy of die country, at|d as in the pre^ 
sent instance the government acted but 
ministerially,, be should leave the answeoi* 
to othejT opportunities, this not being the 
occasion for generiil d^Ucui^ions of thjpi 
kind. 
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*The Resolutions were then agreed to. 
Tieporfc ordered to be received lo- morrow. 

Roman Catholics of Ikeland | Mr. 
Fremanilv in the alv'^cnce of his right hW 
friend (Mr. Orait«ui), proposed to post- 
p?)ne the motion relative to the U** holies 
of Ireland >o the lUh of April next. 

'J’he (Jh<itiCr‘llor . qf the Exchequer then 
rose and said, that upon* a tjuestion ol so 
^roai importance to c.a ei^ipire at .large, 
he .had already flo'Jglu it ..i * duty fo give 
'noiiec of his iriMitson lo ftiov for a Call 
oftihe House, n order that there light be 
Hs laige an ajsscmbly ar possilde of the 
to discuss aiur decide on that 
subjeef. He was aware that it had been 
stan d, that this motion •w'ould meet^witfi 
tin: general, if not tiie unainmous support 
ol the country ; but In- ivmained of the 
saoie opinion which he had heloro enter> 
lamed and expressed, that those who in- 
dtilged in such sentiments were deceived. 
The more and the deeper he could dive 
into tue,opinio’iis untl ieeiings of the irajo- 
Tity of the people of tiii^ country, the 
nnnvo he was conviined that the merisur^ 
proposed w'ns one v;hich would, in till its 
st'p.is, meet with their disapprobation. 
He li'ui no objection to accede i<» the pro* 

' pofcsi postooiK nit lit ; biU if the discussion 
v: cte iixeef foi the Htli, he should content 
him.-ejlf whh giving not'^i.e, that Iv? should . 
move the Cali of th*e House oti Monday, 
the i;iih of April. * 

Mr. Whitbread said, that hewaj as anxi* 
oas iw any nieiiiber, that on the approach* 
ing discussion there slmultl be as full a 
House fis possihliC. So far the proposal 
for a Call had his perfectfassent. He was 
nol at all surpiiscd at the conduct of the 
luiiL gt iitleiTiciri in the notice h^ had 
given’ f(,r if any thing could mislead the 
people ol England on lifts subfect, they 
would be misled by his measures. From 
the solemiMty with which the right hon. 
gentleman had given Ins notice, and the 
observations with whicli he had accompa- 
nied It, it appeared*clear thtyt the vrhole 
influence of the executive giw^rnmenlFof 
the country was to be employed, for the 
purpose ol opposing the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholic petitioners of Ireland. From 
what had passed that night, he could also 
understand, that in the* applications made 
under t^<|?^,advice of that rigid; hon. gentle- 
'man, tOjlhose who were on fundameiiial 
and vital principles opposed to hiiv system 
pf govcrririiem, that right hon. gentleman 
supposed that those persons to whom that 
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application was made might have acceded^ 
to it, though he ("Mr. W.) was well con- 
vinced, I hat thej would rather do any 
thing,-^that they would sooner die, than 
sacriiice their duty and their principles, to 
I join and.*support that right hon. gentle-* 
rail’s system of yyl mi nisi ration. 

The.Callwas then' fixed ibrtlio J3th of 
April. 

nous K ' OF C O M MaN S. 

Tuesday, March 10 .^ 

OrF*ci:s IN Reversion Bill.] Mr, 
Bonkes rose to move for leav^ to bring in 
a. Bill to«f)rr.'t*rit il^’i granting of Offices in 
lievcr.sion,4nr a time to be limited. Alter 
what had pas»prl ii the House on this sub- 
j«\ct, during the present the ifues- 

tion could not fail to be in the mind ol 
every member. He should not detain 
them, therefore, with recapituialiiig the 
reasons which induced him to make the 
present motion. The Bill which he i“r- 
tended to bring in, shonid he have jiberty 
lo do so, would be exactly the same with 
the Bill intioduced into the House ol Lords 
during the last year, and which had pass*> 
ed that House. — He accoulingly moved 
for leave to bring in'a Bill to prevent, for 
a time to be limited, the grant of Oftices 
in Reversion. — Leave being given, he im- 
mediately "brought in the Bill, which w'<i& 
read a first time. 

, ^FoUEKiNERS IN THE BiUTISH ArMY.] 

Lord EoULcsioric rose, agreeably to the no* 
lice he had given;^ r() call thc'attenimn of 
the House to the subject of the iiumbA* 
of Foreigners present in the employ- 
ment ol this country, ^lle should'divide 
these into three header first,* Foreigner* 
who helu coinfn&nds nftt in foreign corps : 
second. Privates serving in Bmish regi- 
ments: and thirdly, Foreigners H>n the 
siafl* of the British army. He should not 
go the length of saying that ministers acted 
contrary to law, in having so large a num<* 
her of foreign troops in pay and ser- 
vice of tills country ; but this he must 
say, that these* corp& bad been aufle red of 
Ifite years to increase in a very rapid man- 
ner. Furtiierly they amounted only to 

5.000 men ; now tliey ainounied to about 

50.000 men, and the increa^se within the 

last year was about 0,000. He should not 
say that this was contrary to law, con- 
siderih^ that years, had (mn allowed to 
pass without any complaint been 

regularly brought fomaid on the sub* 
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ject; hut this he thouj^ht he might withj perinitlefl to serve in that /egimcut, i&r 
safc'y say, that it was still a subject welP the protection of the states of Maryland 
worthy the attention o<J the House. The and Pensylvania. This, however, it was 
acts by which his Majesty was enabled to*be observed, was for the protection of 
to avail himself of the services of fordgn Africa, and not of our own country, 
troops, and particularly of foreign oflkers. The number of oiheers so to be employed, 
were the acts of the 3(5^1* and ot the ;)9th too, wa* limited to f\fty ; the engineer* 
and 40th of the King. If t hesc aots were were limited to twenty in number ; and 
necessary to authorise fcis Majesty re- it was expressly provided, that the corps 
ceive fejceigners into the pay of the coun- should be commanded by a natural- bora 
try, it was vicar that liW tlllm he had no subject, lly ?he act of the 39 l1i and#40th 
such rigtft. A Bill had formerly been in- of the'King, the limitations as to the num- 
irojijccd indemnily ministers for bring- ber of the ollitcrs, and the restriction asT 
ing 10,000 foreign soldiers into tlys coun- to religion, weie taken oil’; but still jt wa* 
try; and if circumstances shhuld occur declaied, ihat the regiment sliould serve 
to rend*.*r it expeirien^ to wiviidr#w those only in Amcric%. The House would be 
foreign troops now in our servive, from the surprnied how'ever to be infoimed, that it 
{dace vi'iiere they wer^ now, (he confesg- !ipp^red fioni the Army List that an ofti- 
ed/ meritoriously engaged,) it might l^o- cer belonging to this (<0fcli regiment W'as 
come necessary to l)ring in another Bill on the staff of our army, serving' in Sus** 
to indemnify ministers for bringing into sex, in the very teeth of this regulation, 
this country 30,000 foreign soldiers. He that they should not. serve out of America, 
was nut pleased that, it should ever have — Tin- next subject to which he begged lo - 
thought desirable to introduce into | call the attention of the House, was the 
this country foreign tioops, and practice of admitting foreigners into onr 

it was not, therefore, to be expected that own native corps. Not above 10 or, 12 
he could be iridiflcrent to the possibility years ago, a young man, a foreigner, who 
of that number being increased to 30,00(). was rccomtnended as deserving of promo* 
These corps contained cavalry, infantry, lion in our army, was refused , on the ex*- 
anti artillery. They had a staff of their press ground, that he wa.s unfit, as being 
own, and were in liieriise.lvrs a complete a foreigner. 'I'his feeling, however, was* 
army. The act (d the 3tith of ilie King, now completcdy done away, and it was no 
did not go ip justsfy the eiiir|^loyiiig of uncompsoii thing* to see gentleme;j pro- 
forei|.'ii. oiheers, except as ofiicers of fo- moted fronf ihe (aermaii leyimi ihlo the 
reign CO! {)s ; and did not admit them to JOth hussars. It surely could not be nfe- 
any su{nuior rank above that of ofiiccjrx ccssary to introduce such officers into our 
serving with such corps. — Therfc was ano- own army, on the grount^ of their being 
ther tiling which he»s^as suic it did noV better acquainted enher with their man* 
jtistify, namely, the appointment of Ger- ners or language. He thought however^ 
man genefals to British regiments. This, that there was a great deal too much ol 
surely, could tivt be rendered necessary these alteiiipts to Germanise our troop*, 
on the ground tlqi! officers ought to be We were not now to have (German officer*i 
acquainted with tht^ iangda^e and manners merely, but German soldiers. He was 
ot their soldiers. He should mention one informt^l that a number of descrlei b had 
insland*e of thrs though he did iiol lauly been liberated from prison, add on* 

.say it consisted with his own knowledge- iering into the lOih reginienf of hussars, 
he meant one baron Linningeb,^ who was conlYary to all our ancient feelings on such 
or had been general of the eastern district, a subjecu* While this^ whs done, ho\y,ever^ 
This, was not the only iiistanco; there syid while ytimsrers weic w'illing to re* 
W'cre two or three others, both in this rejve foreigners into that regiment, he 
couiitijr and in Indhiid. 'Such appoinu underslood th.^t a residutionhad bej»n come' 
ments, he contended, were contrary to to, not to ad m 94. into it any Irishmen. If 
the common law and to the act of Settle* thivS was so, he must be allowed to say, 
motit. 'riie noble lord, to shew the pecur that it was highly^ improper. A procla- 
liar jealousy^ with which the introduction mation ha I. been i-ssued by the magistrates 
of foreign officers into our serCi^e bad in the neigh htmrhood of Nottingham, by^ 
been regarded, went into a historv of the which soldiers were authorised, in certairi* 
progress of the 00th .regiment. By the es'eni.s/o art without calling in the civil 
act of flifi 29th of George the second, fo- {niwer. If the 1 0th hussars had beenqnar- 
reign officer*^ who were Protestants, were tered in that neighbourhood, however. 
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wonid not t6e entrusting aurb a power 
to foreigners have been dangerous ? It 
had been held, as lie understood, by lord 
Manshetd, and more recently by the chief 
justice of »he court of Common Picas, fb?tt 
the character of citizen did not merge in 
that of soldier. Heivas afraid, hn\vever, if 
foreigners were to l)e admitted into our na> 
live regiinetits, that little protection would 
be found in this rclatiomof citizenship. 
Thero bad recently been gianie triaU lor 
the crime of desertion from our service and 
entering into that of the e^ieiny. Great 
as be esteemed this crime to bo, and high* 
ly as it was deserving of 4^10111 sli merit, he 
theught jC had rather an* awkward ap- 
pearance that we should endeavour ^our- 
selves to seduce foreigner? to be guilty of*j 
a similar oftcnce. There was due other 
thing to which he begged leave also to 
advert, and that wiis the appointrqent of 
a foreigner, an alien, to he one of the 
• commissioners for managing his Majesty^s 
private property- No foreigner could 
hold property in ,this country, and the 
nobje lord thought it strange that he should 
be able to do for another what he could 
not do for himself. He objected both to 
the creating of this German regiment, and 
of this German fund, of which parliament 
*was to knfw nothing. He concluded by 
moving for a return of all persons serving 
in thiv^army not being maiural btfV]\ sub- 
jects of this kingdom, or whdsc parents 
whre such, with the exception of those 
serving in foreign corps, 

Cobnel PfiiniA' passed a strong eulogy 
upon the merits and services of colonel 
Quifitiii- 

Sir John Schri^ht observed, that there 
were regiments maiked for the admission 
of foreigners. But why introduce them 
into native corps ? No doubt the character 
of colonel Q.uiiuin was highly respectable, 
but the motion had no relereuce to indivi^ 
dual character, and its principle was, in 
his opinion, extremely salutary. It 'bad 
been^a distinction peculiar to the English 
army, that desertion was almost unknown 
in it; and it was therefore mbst importsrnt 
and deskrable that this character should W 
carefully maintained, and not endangered 
by lessening thbse feelings and that na- 
tional spirit,' which the appointment of fo- 
reigdei s to commands * was calculated to 
effect. ' r 

Lord Palmerston stated, that he was per- 
fectly ready to meet the noble Icvd wl\o 
brought forward the motion, as to the law 
Upon the subject. All that had been done 

• ifc 
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jvith respect to the epiistment and employ- , 
rnent of foreigners, was fully justified by 
the 46th of his present Majesty. If the 
noble lord wop Id be at the trbnble of 
r«a<fing tiic statute, he would find that, the 
third section authorised every part of the 
conduct adopted lipy his Majesty^s govern- 
ment. dt was (here enacted, that it should 
be lawful to admit, into the service such 
foreigners as should be desirous tp enlist 
into the Britfl:h tirmy, and to*grant com- 
missions and letters of service to foieigii 
•officers and engineers. Was it .then fair, 
if such ^persons should (distinguish thorn- 
selves, to deny them proinonou ? 7'hc 
cause ef bsarefs Linsit^geh’s name appeal ing 
so higdi in tlte Army LTst was, that bis rank 
entitled him to a much higher command 
tht^n he enjoyed, having onlu the supV;r- 
iiitendance of* a depot. 'Inc 44th, by 
which the German Legion was » raised, 
might be quoted to sanction the practice 
now complained of. The noble lord had 
said the citizen was never entirely lost ?*r’ 
the soldier, and was thejoreign soldier to 
be called upon as a British citizen ? To 
this he shViuld answer, that a foreigner 
being merely a civil inhabitant, was as 
much bound by the laws as a native Eng- 
lishman. The provision of the Act of 
Settlement on this head was done away 
by the late statutes ; but supposing this 
not to be life case, was there no difference 
in the circumstances of that period and the 
present, and the views bf national ad van- 
rage w’hich were then and were now ap- 
plicable ? ‘ A foreign sovereign w'a? then 
on the throne, an|l*tbe people had not 
been, as they now W'ere, generally fami- 
liarized to ihe^u§ic of arms, fhe *whole 
standing army being then wot above '2(>,ob(> 
men. There then existed no \var> like the 
present, in wdiftrh wtf saw Buonaparte 
sending Spaniards into the north, Germans 
into Spain, and Poles to preserve tWe tr'an- 
(juilliiy of Italy. Was there, then, any 
serious ground apprehension for the 
liberties iof the country, when we knew 
that the number of foreigners in our ser- 
vice was limited by law to the number of 
16,000, and that of ‘those the far larger 
proportion was employed abroad? There 
might be danger to some of the connec- 
tions resident abroad of foreigners in our 
service, by the publication of their*names, 
but th[s objection certainly did not apply 
to tfje return of their numbers. 

Sir Mm Viewport .read the preamble of 
t^e act quoted by the noble tohl who 
spoke last, and shewed that the word 
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* therein^ linuted the admission of foreign- talnly 16 contend with enemies as 
'ers into oijic military service/ to foreign' rous and powerful comparatively ae those 
corps. Tte noble lord had, therefore, who now threaten our independence, when 
put an unfair construefion upon it. He SfAin, assisted by the machinations of the 
iiad treated those who appealed to the Act Gi/lses, threatened the liberties of Europe ; 
of Settlement as persons who o«erlooked when Scotland was divided, and Ireland 
the great changes of rngdern times. «tle yet morj disturbed tiijin at present, titat 
confessed he was one'ot those eld-fashion- wise queen pUced nut her dependence on 
ed persons who still thought the best^way foreigners, fau^ra^pealed to the constitu- 
of supporting the public interest in times tion and t6 th&«peop)t, in whose Jiearts 
of diHichlty* was by obsefviitg the fuiida- she reigned, fer assistance against* her 
mental principles of the constitution. It enemies. — It was said, that these fo- 


had been the pride and glory of lord Chat* 
ham that* he found an army fulj of fo- 
reigners, and tlisinissed them %ll, and it 
‘was acknowledgetJ *ths^t by f.% dping, he 
greatly raised the spirit ’and hey^es oC the 
country. 

Sir t\ hnTiicH expies’.ed some surprize 
Tout those principles which he had always 
hocii accustomed to regard as established 
and incontrovertilile, should now be re- 
presented as altogether ob.'iolcte and inap- 
y.l^cabie to the ciicumstances of the pre- 
time. He was/iimself so little versed 
Mi Uir modern lore of the right hon. geiille- 
luct f, as > iill to retain the belief that the true 
me.iiiv^ of upiiolding the country when sur- 
ruundtd with ddhcultits and dangers, was 
Ui adiicre steadily to tjie fundamental laws. 
Hut it seemed that this was a new aera in- 
deed. From ail that he knew of the hls-^ 
lory of the couniiy, he held it to have ah 
ways hccu the distinguisliing feature and 
atnivertial churacterkUic of Englishmen to 
IcH a jealousy of foreigners, and particu- 
laily of armed foreigners, being introduced 
:nto this servjce. In ^agnu Chai ta it was* 
«b*puhi(ed by the barons'in armsi, us a pre- 
vious c^ndiiioH to the laying them down, 
that the 2^000 foreigners ih^n in the king- 
dom should be immediately sent out of it. 
If we looked to laicf per iul^ passing over 
many iniportatu iiitcrvcuing stages, and 
coming iluwii to that sera of struggle and 
diiiicuUy,the reign of Charles Hdigniticd/ 
indeed, by some with the<4itle of Martyr, 
but who appeared tn him to b^^only a 
martyr to liis ow4i obstinacy, if th^ House 
would refer to the famnus Remonstrance 
of lO-l-l,* they wouhhfind that one of the 
grand gri«»vatices then compl iintd of wh^ 
the fniptf»y»wciit of foreign troops, and this 
aftc-i wanisformed oueol the charges against J 
that uiisg:uided monarch. If we lel^rred 
to the pel iod of the Reformation and the 
brilliant reign of Elizabeth, who had cer* 

* ^ • 

* Sl'c, BarliuinfciUary History of Eng-* 
Und, vol. ‘J, p. U46. 


jireiguers were ^nereIy Germans, and he* 
was ready to confess, that he saw imwe 
danger in a few mercenaries within 
these walls thah in the employment af 
thousands out of it. The hon. colonel 
ifad ^eulogized colonel Quintin, but al- 
though this mright be perfectly well me- 
rited, he thought the benefit of his services 
ill leaching a new mode of riding might 
have been procured without raising him 
over the heads of native oilicers. — Biu 
while wc were thu'; admitting foreigners, 
was it not extraordinary. tha\ any'O'egula* 
tion should subfiisi against the enlistinejit 
o[ Irishmen^ and would it siot be a more 
i:xp£dirnt policy l« reconcile Hhat Urge 
body of his Majesty’s subjects, and call in 
their aid under the pressure of so many 
ddFiculties ?— 'fho noble lord who had &l* 
tempted an aasvver to the motion, had 
treated the Act of Settlement as a repealed 
act, but the*' preamble' read by tlic right 
hon. bart. was prelly satisfactory on that 
head. Much as was talked of the consti- 
tution, the right hon. geotlemeti oi^ (he 
other side did nOt seem very able to states 
what it was. In his upiniuii, ihe Act of 
Settlement was a contract between the 
crqwii and the people of these realms, 
equally binding upon both, and on which 
the right of allegiance essentially depend- 
ed. As.to the practice^ of enli.^ing fo- 
reigners at the same time that the go« 
vcriiment were prosecuting our own sea- 
men *for high-treason in serving under 
the enem\;, it appeared to him to be qho- 
gqfher unjnslHUble. He could not per- 
cei\ie the anafagy between this c?ise and 
tlie*oiiVnces constituting, on other, occa- 
sions, ihe crime, of high-treas6i^^ and he 
hoped this consideration miglik litsrve to 
prevent the execution of the unfortunate 
men lately trjed aiuf convicted. With re- 
spect to (he mitterial p,art of the qu stiou, 
be was inclined to arguQ very ditUi cully, 
frmn llio consideration of the perilou** and 
distrcsseil state of the country. H - would 
say Kt such circumstances, 'Adhere tj 
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yo«r fumlamental laws, remove those 
^'Hevances which are notorious, and which 
\'xcite the rnnrmurs and the loud com- 
plaints of tlif» people, and strengthen thiir 
atlectioAs towards you by an unremiitfng 
;\ftention to their interests and desires/ 
Instead of all thia^ it was recom- 
nienrled to us to dismiss ihr 'Act of Settle- 
ment as inconvenient, and to guard .against 
the establishment of a foreign despotism, 
by the erection of a dontsstic one among 
ourselves. He had now only just 'to no- 
*ticc the objertlon of the noble lord,, 
grbnndcd on the danger of publication, 
uiid would he'g leave tn ask, if their names 
vtens not already in the iVnny List ? 

*rhe Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
(](testion was not whether* the acts of th% 
41‘th and 4f)th of the present reign ought 
to be repealed, but whether they justified 
the practice now adopted ? Did the facts 
o/ the case made out before the House 
justify the description of the hon. bart. 
in stating all the fences of the constitution 
i:o be broken down? As to what had 
b(V3fi said with respect to the impolicy of 
admitting foreigners while prosecuting” oyr j 
own seamen, suppose ilu^ case «f «»r 
having employed tlie troops under marquis 
Romana, who had been forced into the 
enaniy's s^ervice, instead of sending them 
to Spain, would that liavc been improper? 
Now*the clause in the •Act of Svjilement 
itself, y^rohibiting tlie employ meiit*of fo- 
reigners, was subsequently introduced, for 
the purpose of guarding against a parti- 
cular contingency. Jt was true, as stated 
by a right hon. ban>net, that the pream- 
ble was the key of the statute, but he 
could not think it was tcxlock up the fair 
interpretation of -any paiticuhir clai^se, 
unconlroulctl by any definiiinn in lh,e pre- 
amble. The right hon. gent, then read a 
clause in the third seefion, in .order to 
shevr that the only distinction between it 
and the ttvo former was, that the latter • 
juslifird the present practice, and autiio> 
'rised its cnntinuauce.—Some wght think 
it justifiable to allow the enlistment of fo- 
reigners into separate regiments, and •yet 
be of« opinion that they ought not to be 
engrafted ilitd British regiments. Jf the 
noble lord thought fit, he might attempt to 
get the third sedion rcp^^aled. All that 
he contended for was, kmt as the law 
stood, government were juivtifiabie in en- 
listiiig^gj^eigners into British regiments. 
1>ut,.^^*itting that foreigners qught hot ! 
to be Admitted into British regiments, still I 
the rxtent to which they were adoMtied 

• $ « 


was of material consequence. If this pre- 
vailed only to a small extent ^ei'e might* 
be the less reason for altering 4he law. — 
There was aripthir subject injli^uced by 
the noble lord W'bich he was not prepared 
^ expect) as no notice had i^o given of 
it, end it had no ofcessaiy Connection with 
his motion; and that was, the appointment 
of cgunt Munster^to be one of the trustees 
of his Majesty's private property. He 
acknowledged fom.self, if that ndmination 
were a violation of the law, tb.be alone 
accountable for it, having distinctly and 
individpally recommended that gentle- 
man to ih€ situation ; for bt^iiig himself in 
perfect ^nosance pf the* extent of his Ma-" 
jesty'^ private prdpefty, and thinking that 
part of it might beVonnected with the Ha- 
noverian dominions, u otcipred to him, 
that hardly a person could appointed 
more likely to give information concerning 
it than the individual in question, from 
the situation w'hich he had lately held. 

If the House should think this noniinatigu 
illegal, it would at le^sl be allowed, tKat 
wh.it he had done was very naturftl At 
any rate, it was unconnected with the 
present discussion He doubted wliether 
it was possible to return aJI the forei;;ncn> 
employed ir/our serince, as many of them 
might be unknown, even lo their officers ; 
l,ancl it would he necessary to s<md lo Por- 
tugal and<o the East and West Indies, be- 
fore a complete return could be made. ■ 
General Tarkton observed, that a return 
was sent to the War office every year, 

* containiPig the name, age, place of birth,, 
and nature of service, of cw?ry man in a 
regiment. With* respect to the emploty" 
ment of foreign troops abroad, ‘he riiought, 
ill the preseiu'^stale of ll\e world, vwj could 
not have too many of them l\Mt with re- 
spect lo takitfi^ tiling into English regi- 
ments, he was in liirect opposition to such 
a measure. Mixing Get in. ms mul Eirgli.sh 
Together into one regiment, was like mix- 
ing baser* metals with gold ami silver. 
The higiie.ct testimony had been borne to 
the superioriiy of EngliAi soldiers in for- 
mer limes, by such men as marshal Tu- 
renne and marshal Villars ; and this supe- 
«riority we had .still niainiaincd. Would 
Great Britain ever allow hersejf to be 
over- run, and her character to be debased, 
in the manner of Pru.ssia and Austria ? He 
was of'opinion, therefore, illat government 
ini^lft take as many foreigners as tliey 
pleased into pay ; but lot them still be 
*callcd mercenaries. t. 

Lord A* HamUion complained of the 
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liardsliip of inlisting foreign officers into 
British rorps^ at a time when t^ere were 
many British officers willing and anxious 
to he employed, but whft could not get ] 
cmploynienL * 

The Chancellor of the Excheijuer said, that 
these foreign officers woujd tease to hrjjd 
commissions within a 'limited time, after 
the U-rininatiori of the war. ^ 

Mr Ucnmt siiid, that two or three years 
ago lu'. h*id ftci n a good JeaV of the pe- 
ninsula#. ahd when in Gibraltar he saw 
about t)()0 men in our service there, who 
had belonged to Dupont’s army, among 
whom a grfjift iinmbpr were •Parisians, 
Tiujy told him so tTifm^j^lves; would 
ask a gallant colonct iitar hinVi* why, fo- 
icigners were taken irtto the lOtli regi- 
meirt, in prcjpidnce to Irishmen ^ Was 
siicli an indignity to bo put upon tlie Irish 
lliat they were to be considered 
unlit to serve ilicir country i This was ' 
really something beyond human patience | 
t'vj^ear. 

The Chancellor of th kh chequer knew j 
nothni^^ of the circununaiice mentioned by 
the hon. gentlcmni. 

Colonel l*ulm<r said, the reason why 
they liad not enlisted IrMimcri was, that 


I reigners into British regiments: If it didf 
1)6 w'as sure it was not in'the contempla- 
tion of parliament at the time of passing 
the*acfc. The right hon. gentleman In 
spei^kmg of the Ati of Mcttlennnt elated, 
that the period at which it should begin 
to opi ralij* was limited i^but he would re-' 
cidlect lliat if was not limited as to 
‘duration. He bad thought that it ougiit 
to cease when ih^ king was no longer a 
foreigner ; but Jse seemed to forger ^hat 
the of jealousy waslhr foreign pos- 

sessions beloiigrtig to the King. Those • 
foreign chips ludnnged to these pos- 
sessions, and were^iti.itfliod to bis JVLijesiy. 

He must say, tirat be entertained greaf 
jealousy of these Ch rnjan.s. Tiiough they 
nfi gill fee employed abroad, he sliould not 
like ?o see tlv.in emf>ioved to defend 
this country, when he knew how they had 
d«*fended their own ; for if men would not 
exert themselves to defend tludr nearest 
and dearest relations, they would 1 «rdlf . 
exert themselves to dcdeiid '•traiigcrs. The 
Hanoverian army was a i:l*eat body of 
men, and might have done someiiiing to 
defend their own country. I'hat fhoy 
were able to do something w«fs evident, 
from vvhrit they contrived to do for them- 


the description of Irishmen ^nct with in 
this country weie liable u» desert, and it 
was diffirnit to get them back again. 

Lord lu}!ke%ionc \o reply said, in* did not 
wish a r^^turii of the names of the foreign.^ 
ers in each corps,* but merely of the 
number'!. It was necessary to have such 
a return, to know to what extent the 
jiractice h.uUbt pn rarged, that, if ncces- 
Stft-y, it might be put *a stop to. Hew 
could giivePniuent know whetber they had 
not luon- tlijii * h^reigners eni- 

ployc’fl, ittbSHV did not know tbc numbers 
serving iii British corpr. ? •\Vjth respect to 
the .'5d clause of the act, he was aware that | 
he \<'as #onten<ling with fearful odds, when j 
he had to argue with the right hon. g< ii-*! 
tlernan about the meaning oftaii act of 
parliament, w'edi knowing both flje infln- 
ence and legal ktiowledge to ivhiclj lie wus 
opposed. Beside-s, he did not know if the 
right hon. gentleman* had .not had him- 
self some hand in the framing of the acU ! 
as ho bcdievtid he was then attorney ‘ge- 
iieral. In his opinion, th^ .iSd clause 
merely gave authority to thoi»e foreigners’ 
who w'crc io^>e admitted to server to do 
so without breach of law. The wrlTdiiig 
ran; ** AndTiie it rawfulYor such subj^cU 
to be oiiUsted,’^ &c. ' But this clause 
would never justify the engrafting f«- 
(VOL. XXI.) 


selves, having stipukilfd that they who 
surrendered shmild receive pay till thrpr 
return heum , and eonlnhiitioiis w1?re levied 
fm that pay on ibe pioplc* they wire 
liii'i'd foYlefwnd, • . 

The Chancellor of the Ex chequer had no 
objection to furnish the rctiirrn for the 
regiments at borne. • ^ 

I^rd PMestone having agreed to with- 
draw his rnotiMn, 

The Chancellor /f the Exchvqurr moved 
iur a iclinii of the number of toreigii 
olficeis and -loldi^rs serving in the dif- 
ferent regim- nts of this country, dislin- 
gui>hin^ the* r»gimeiU| in wliipb they 
served. — Ordfied. 

HOLSE OF LOUDS. 

• ff tdnesdni^, March 11, • 

'Jhe PkinC^ Hi.ofnt’s Lfttfk ro thk 
OF York hespe^.tjno Loros Gi*i:y 
.AND GitENvii-LE.] Lord Hoiin^don rose, 
and .stated, that he held a printed paper 
in hiS hand, to which he , wished to 
call the attentipn of the House. It pin’- 
polled to be a Lr-tU-r from the Pnneo 
iiegent to his'royal brother the Duke at 
York, and bore the signature of his royal 
hi|;hncs$ the Prince. Thft object of it 
was to make certain propositions to twe 
t ^ ( 4 L) 
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be «avir in their places; but as it related 
to matiors of the highest political iw* 
portance, it formed a subject well woUhy 
the notice and consideration of their lord- 
ships. Seeing the noble Secretary of 
'State in ihe IJouse, he would ykc the 
berty of asking him whefher ibis printed 
paper was genuine, and really, a letter 
from hi8 royal highnc|s ilw Prince Re- 
gent*, as it purported be: or if the 
noble secretary should be prevented by 
ally teclinicni’<Iifficuliy* from giving 9 
cbrect answer to trial rjuestion/' he should 
bo conlciitf'd wilU bis Rarely not denying 
its beiiiiT fjenuine and aildieirtie. It would 
be right to have this point (lislinctly 
^ocerta ued and recognized belbrc ho 
founded II motion upon the, paper in* ques- 
tion. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
noble lord could not expect an answer to 
Vicli 'a quoslron, and he should not give 
any asnwer. 

Lorjl Borifigdon said, the noble lord had 
not denied the genuineness of the IctUT ; 
ah 'answer, purpi rting lo come from two 
noble lords lo ihar. letter, had als«.' been 
puhlish<?d, and ho wished to know if it 
was the. answer oftliose noble lords r Uii' 
d^jrstanding that to be the case, he should 
led it hik duty to call their lordships’ at- 
tention lo the subject <\n Friday se'nniglit. 
Tharhis royal highness ihe IVinch ^iegent 
♦ill writing that letu f ‘wai actuated by the 
'purest and most piitriolic motives he was 
in duly bouiui lo believe, and in his con-* 
ficicnce he w'as satisfied, that however 
there might be , some uiiforUiiiate expres- 
sions in the letter, that, the object of his 
Hoyal Highness was to form an adminis- 
tration on 11 fair, a liberal, and a broad 
basis. The melancholy l«sue was already 
known,, nml the ^larkcslond most gloomy 
prospects now surrounded us. JJangers 
pressed upon us on every side, whilst the 
means of averting (he ruin whick me- 
naced the country were weakened. It 
wa 5 a subject of vital importance to the 
people, luul therefore, ho\v* 4 vcr feeblej the 
eilbrt, might be, he ftdt it. to be his duty 
to make ;m., attempt to avert ib.c dangers 
which threatened us. He*again expre.^^od 
his conscientious conviction, tliat the ob- 
ject of the Prince Regent ww to fonu an 
administration on a fair, a broad, and it 
Jiberay^fiwis, a.nd hs waaaC the same time 
convHa^^ that ihe answer of his noble 
friends to the Itdterof hi's Royal 
had been much mliu'^iderstood and 
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(presented. The purpot^ of iii^ motion 
was iiitei(ded to an bumble Address fo 
the Prince Regent, that he would earnestly 
endeavour to tidopt such' measures as 
would tend 'best lo promote Uie interests 
of tlie ./country, by eDsutmg aeoufity ami 
ti;arit|uilliiy atlp)me, and respect and con* 
aideialiuu abroad.- It was possible, how- 
ever, that in the interval he might ser 
reason to alter the form of Tiis motion. lie 
therefore nvoved that the Lords be sum- 
moned for J'riday se'nnight. ' 

Lord Grenville said, that .re.<«erving his 
sentinpenU till the discussion'of tiie me- 
lion, of v/hich notice had'-.bten given by 
his no];^ie^.friend,^ he thought it his duty 
not tobe.backwanHn avowing the answer 
to the letter aliud^-d to by his noble friend 
to be hi.'S. There weic clerical o*n ors 
in the publication, but tht} were of little 
consequence. The substance was the 
::.nr.e. The sentiments conlained in tliat 
letter were such as naturally arose at the 
time in his breast— they were those vvj^'h 
his duly lo his royal, highne.is tiie I'rince 
Regent dictated — they were thost which 
were dictated by his duly as a subject of 
the. country. 

I Earl Grey thought it luineoessary to add 
I any thing lb what had been stated by his 
I noble frieiitl, except to avow his cemeur- 
j rence in tiie sentiments contained in tlie 
answer svnt by his noble friend. There 
were some clerical error*! in thq puhlica- 
li(»n, but tlicy were "not of consequence, 
and did i!f,t materially alter the substance. 
He il.ouiuht it right, however, to stale, that 
•j lie did net aulhorv.se llu: publication, and 
how the letter and the luiswer found tlwdr 
way !rit-> th::, public prints hvj knew not. 
He, howLyer; fully conqnrred in the .senti- 
menls cxpri-^i ed intthat conceiv- 

ing them lo liV'**ho3i! which it was his duty 
to concur in declaring. 

The Duke of Noifolk said, ube hoble 
lord had liis thanks for bringing this im- 
portant subject before tht; House, but he 
wished^, for the. sake of convenience, that 
an carrier day could be f/xed upon for the. 
di’«ciHsu> i. 

l/u'd //ufwrgr/fw mentioned Thursday 
.the ll^th instant, wdiich wosagmd to, and 
tho Lords wore ordered to lie sommoned 
for that day. 

* House of commons. 

• ^ Wcdn^sduy, March \{, 

MAHruGB Act AMENOMBNr Bn.t.] 
Mr. Wilson rose, and after a few prefatory 
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observations, entered imo the origin and 
jlature of tbo*|>rovisioiis of the^vr, as it., 
now stood# respecting marriages conl^ac^*- 
ed without the due conseftt of parents ond ' 
guardraits. tfe stated, I hat in'conseqtienee 
of man^ scaridulous abases prcfvoiiing 
the period of the eicistin^ ^enactments, the' 
other House of Parliament Im/k directed 
the Judges to prepare a Bill for the pur- 
pose of remedying the e?iL It could not 
now be dlle^d that ihe«sajne grounds 
existed for* continuing, as there undoubt- 
edly vrere originally for making the pro- 
Tision to which liis motion won K}^ refer. 
The lion. amHetirned gentlemans hen gave 
& repi'fschtation oP* rtie act, as ^ pflected 
illegitimate minors as)d%rphani;; witiiout 
guardians legally appoidted* He stated it 
to be his inttyitibn not to extend his pro- 
posed remedy to Ireland, nos to per9on*s 
already married. He concluded with 
moving lc>r leave to bring in a Bill to ex- 
plain and amend an Act commonly called 
Marriage Act, of the L’tiili Geo. the 

second.— Leave granted. 

» * 

Motion f^EsrECTiNC CoNvirr*^ ms- 

''.ilAUOl D l PoN ENTCRISC THE AUMV OR 

Navy.] !Mr, Ahern o?nbj/ had not appre- 
hended, when he rirsti gave rfotice of this 
motion, that d would meet with any oppo- 
sition; but as he now uiidorstood it would ^ 
be resisted by the ria[ht lion. Secretary of 
State for the Hotne Hepartment, he begged* 
leave to stale the grovnids of his motion. 
The two ciicuiiistanccato which he wished 
to call their at'ention, were the oxtouded 
practice of a'imitungcqnvicts into the mi- •] 
Ijtary .stivic'c of die cbuntiy^ and the 
greatly increased number of tree pardons. 
The IJ^ouse would recullcbt * that an lion, 
general h^rNlatefy A»tated in that House 
that upwards of 145 perjo^s lately dis- 
charged from the hulks had been admitted j 
into*on» regiment. He was ready to i 
agree, that til is was a practice which, in *| 
certain cases and to a particular extent, 
was perfectly justiiiable. His cny[iplatiit 
was, that there iRad evidently beet^an un- 
wise and indeffTrsible excess, and a total 
negligence in the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of the ciroWii in this resfwcr. Was 
the right hon. gentleman acquainted mtb 
alt the circuinttances of the individaa^ 
cases in question had he inquired^ into ' 
the particulars of the oHeiices and charac- 
ters of the persons pardoned ; or hail any 
reference been made to*the judge* \fho 
tried th^m } He knew from the righv 
hon. gentieoian himself, that none of thes^ 


things had been done*. He fcn«w from hll 
bwD ceiiiussion. thahdi iiiM been dene on 
the mere report and representation of 
Mr.* Grabain, who tliongh a highly re- 
specRable person, it was to be recollected 
held the office of supcriiiiendant of the 
Hulks, anjJ who visiiiug^the hulks merely 
about once a q;<^4er, necessarily acted on 
the irifor.matiM others. It was, there* 
fore, for tho:|iouiie to consider, whether 
this description^ of persons was sucli^ as 
that tln*ir represenlatiott^i formed a proper 
ground for induc’lng that House to sanction • 
tliis unpreefedeuted exercise of tlio execu- 
tive authority. 'Jghe question was not less 
connected with the administiation of ou| 
penal law, than with the probable effects 
of such* a system on the disci j>rnie and cha- 
racter of the army. The bon. and learned 
gentleman, after commenting on the in- 
adequacy of the punishment inflicted by 
the system of confinement in the hulka^ 
concluded by moving, That there 
laid before this House, a return of the 
number of persoits who^ sin'ce thq 1st of 
January 1810, have been diiecied to be 
transported either after having been capi- 
tally convicted or by original sentence, 
and who liave been discharged on condi- 
tion of entering into the army or navy, 
and also of those who, within the sarye 
pel iod have received free pardRns ; spe- 
cifying tl^e date oi their coiivictiojjj, the 
oflcnc^s* of Avhicli llnJy wore convicted, 
and the time of theh-^iii>xharge/' • 

Mr, Secretary ili/dcr dopiecated thk 
motion, but had no wish to*screen himself 
from any responsibility for liaving ad«- 
vised the pardons, because., in so doing, ha 
had followed prec^'dent. Pardons had not 
laitcily been granted to the extent as for- 
merly. In ono instance, he understi>od, 
that upwards of 500 had been allowed to 
enter inty the army and ^avy. With re- 
spect to the present subject, the fact*wtt9, 
that IMr. Graham had represented to him 
that there were a number of person.^ whosh 
conduct had been so correct, that they were* 
objects for royal fconsideration. * In 
consequence ii (his representation, he had 
thought it his duty to recommend those 
persons to be pmdoned on coiidiyon of eft- 
listing for life. ^ It ‘had beedr found that 
b*'td efiecta arose from seitdiftg them for 
life to serve abroad.*and a Communication 
'was made to the Oomnlander in Chief ; 
the result was* that it was judged advise- 
al4e to j^ermit tb« enlisting under tfM?se 
cohditions, but the ibeii were informed 
that it tested with them whether they 
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stiould revisit their native country again, 
and be. returni'ii to their families and* 
friends. The House would agi re Avitli him 
ill conctiving that there could nut bt a 
greater inducement lu thti-e person.^ t<#be-. 
have well dining their tonfinemeiit on 
l^onrd the hulks, ihari the kiiowtedge that 
by their good conduct thej migut i>tarid a 
chance of being restored to sojciety. There* 
was no principle so dangerous as th.at 
whif li went to exclude the chaiice^of re- 
formation, fur if these persons wert* turned 
loose upon the viorld, wKhout the ineaii^ 
otearning their bread, and thtir charac- 
ters gone, tlw probability was, that they 
i%ould rttuni to their c’/il habits. What 
was I he ca^e here ? By permitting them 
to enter the army and wavy, every objotf- 
tion was removed, and they most likely 
would be drawn from then* old habits, and 
become as it were, new men, and good ci- 
tizens. The hon. and learned gentleman 
therefore wrong in supposing that it 
was improper to permit these nuMi to en- 
ter. IJe hadMrajvn his obj-erval ions from 
the stale of the convicts before Mr. t^ra- 
ham'hcld the^rdFice of superintendant.-- 
The right hon. Secretary then icad a, leitlr 
from a clergynian, slating the good beha- 
viour of two men who had been liberated 
• in, 1810, after four years confmenunt, de- 
scribing fnein as altered men. 'I’he ge- 
iieraMnipre.ssioii as to tJ:)isiiiode of punish- 
ment was quite dil^icnt to wdiatllVe hon. 
mid learned gentlerftrrti entertained. He 
was ill the piaciice of receiving letters 
from the mast«.*rs of apprentices, and ser- 
vants serving on board the hulks, desiring 
that the rtai of tjie *jeiilenccs against them 
might be reiniilcd, un account of the re- 
loriiidtiori in their conduct, and they 
would lake them again into their service. 
That was the Lest proof which could be 
given of, the uiiljty of ihc punishment ; 
for would it be believed that tradesmen 
would risk their property, if they were 
not convinced that ilieir once dishonest 
•servants were now irust-worth^ ? As to 
the bambers enlisted, the House, perhaps, 
were not aware, that they.* furmed t(^ree 
strong, good, and efficient reginif^nts. 
\yilh re^}C'Ct to their general conduct 
since 1803, when they were first liberated, 
many testimonies were furnished. He 
had made many inquiries, and he found 
that their. g<*neral conduct was very good p 
as they would not yield to any re- 

cfhcirncy. In the year 1807, 
OTwiel Gordon, then piivate secretary *to 
ihe t^ommander in Chief, was at the head of 


one of the regiments, and he spoke in high 
terms of i|hat regiment when in Aldetncj)^ 
find Guernsey, in a letter, which the 
right lion. Secretary read, they were stated 
to^havu leceived the thanks of iho inhabi- 
tants of. .those islands for their good con- 
duce md it w^s statnd, that but of the 
wholg regiment, oniry tvvo had attempted to 
desert, flu then rcfeired to the (lazette 
of tile bth <-f ?vljrch, I S 10, in which gene- 
ral Beckwiiin sj?.o:'ks in tlie highest ierin.s 
of the Uoyal York Kungors, 'another of 
these regiments : and in general orders r< - 
turris thanks to briga’ditr-geueral Wale 
and major* Henderson, the voinmander, for 
the gay-aiaivy displayvd in the ednquest of 
Gu^dalobpe, andMof the diwscipline which 
the regiment had evinced on this and for- 
mer occasions during ihu last campaign. 
Any regiment might be proud to have 
been mentioned with such hoimur as that 
by which the Yoik Kanijers had been dis- 
tinguislicd. He allowed he bad been told 
by a gallant general, that ofience had lyicn 
given by allowing so many men from the 
hulks to enter into one regiment. '’He was 
sorry for it, and he was sure that by no 
one was it more regicttecl than by the 
lllusliioiis personage at the head of the 
army. It w’as intended that it .should not 
be known from wdiat quarter tlies.-^' unfor- 
^lunate jiersons had proceeded ; unluckily, 
however, .>it transpired. But he trusttd 
vliat no regiment could feCl disgraced by 
the association of individmiU v\ho had 
shew'ii so rniicli coiDiiiioii for their former 
errors, and who had so well r* deemed the 
I" pledge whieli the,y had gu’t n »d future 
good conduct. ‘As the jn^'^ent 111015*0^ 
could tend only lo revive unpk^asiuit coii- 
siderations, wMlf respect to those unlbriu- 
iiale individuals, he.jfor oiie nijust give it 
his most dec^ikd negative. If the hon. 
and learned gentleman could bring for- 
ward any particular case of improjiviety 
‘in the granting of a pardon, he would most 
readily meet him upon it. He was not 
aware, ^however, of the existence of any 
such. ^Hl* might have ferred, but he had 
really u. ^d all possible diligence to ascer- 
tain themerits/)f thedndividuals in question, 
before he ollered any advice with respect 
to them to the crown. !» would h/jve been 
^nueb better f<ir the public service, and for 
tbosf unfortunate peisons, had this discus- 
sion fio^ taken place. He had depiecatcd 
it when the hon. and learned gentleman 
gafe diotice of the motion, and he trusted 
it would go no further. r 

* Mr. Mynn thought, that it would be 
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much better if such perpons were placed 
fir^t in thoHc parli<!ular ccirps, which 
had been set apart for then/ In that 
case, if they behaved waII, it mi^ht be al^' 
lowed to them, as a great rtf ward for tl^jCtr 
good conduct, to enter into some regular 
regiment of the jine. This would be a 
g?eal rcMvardJto them, sent fnto 

I hose condemned legimeius generally 
despaired of iheifconnections a^ain. 

lie inst£ftu;ed a case wilhni lyscnvri kuow> 
ledge, where one of those men, fiom good 
behaviour, had beeji allowed to go into 
anotiier it^giiuctrt, and was now in (he 
CiMifidentiaUisiiuaiion of pay-st'vjej^bJi., lie 
• conceived, that iti would tmt h^ considered 
nearly so degrading«t6ithe rej^uiar regi> 
nnmts, to have men come in among \heni 
riq>mmen«led by their good conduct in 
other corps, as (o have them sent <llrecfly 
from the liulks. 

Mr. Bounic opposed the ino^ 

tion, a)i:) s.ud that there was no branch of 
Uie royal preiogative which he should 
leel VO Inile disposed to <|uestion as this. 

General Feru^mm wished to know, wh^*- 
ther, in the se lection of convicts for the 
ininy, morals oi age was ino'='l aiUndiMl 
to:* lie knev, one of tho^e pcr-ions, w lio 
was alio\e I'dty yeai^s o^^!gl^aJld Intd been 
a commissioned ollicer, and sentenced to 
death for forgery. As to the, secrccv 
practiced about wheic llio e^mcn « an/^ 
iViMii, he Inmvtlf had seen thirty of ‘hem 
at one rime dnvenanto (lie baiiatU-yard, 
when the offner escorting them got a re- 
ceipt for their bodies. It was pot, the?e- 
lore, very ^•xlraonliiiary that this avcrvji 
nhoiild ij.of>piie. • 

ISirA. liomilly could sec no objectioji to 
the motion. It was of*gai‘-..t impoitance 
to knowjiiwvlmt* mviiKT the .velectioii w ,i^ 
made from (he h|7)k«. VVjthough he did 
nor. disapprove of sonic* of the convicts 
being •allowed to .serve in the army or 
navy, yet he wished to know* the principk 
upon which the selection was.inadc. Al- 
though there was no prerogative more 
valuable than 'iiat of pardoning, ^yet theie 
was none which should be excrd^ised wnh 
more care, or altcrvled with greater re- 
sponsibility* 11c knew cases where par- 
dons h.ad been granted on motives whic'h 
the prosecutors could not guess at. Men 
had been sent to Botany Bay at the esC- 
peiice of th(« country, and had in^rn^diate- 
iy on their landing, and in some instances 
without setting a foot dn shore, b^‘en par- 
doned^ igid .sent back in the same ship. 
When he heard of so large a number <is 


500 convicts discharged at o^cc, and se^t 
into the army, it would .appear more like 
a certain number of recruits being wanted 
foi the army, than if it wa.s the good con- 
duct of such a number that had rcrom- 
mended them to a more lionourabfe situa- 
tion, “ , 

Mr. Wilberfprce opposed the motion, as 
likely to do qjiscinef. lie thought that 
it was fight; as much as possible, to liirow a 
veil over the foriiter ofieuct's of tliosi^whose 
good \conduci 'had recommended tinfm to 
be admitted iyio the army. It mu.st be 
recollected, aho, that many of those of- 
fences W'hich were pnni.shcd by lr\rispofla- 
tiofi and iinprispttment in the hulks, were 
not ollences which implied any great de- 
j)ravUy of mind ; and wlicii the temptations 
to v^hich the pooi^er classes wt'ie. sometimes 
exposed, as well as flicii want of religious 
education, w<>rc fairly considered, it would 
not he just to s'n[)po>e a nun absolutely 
I irreclaimable, because he had cominitked 
j s«)mc small theft, or other ollcnce, whiclt" 
I was visited with that piviishment. He 
thought that it would* be betiei* to mix 
' these, men wiib oihei corj)5, than to form 
1\l’.nlc legiments of tin ni. ^ * 

Mr. Secieiaiy Hj/dcr, in explanation, 
.said, that it was 120, and not 5(X), who 
had betMi lately ^'enl to the army fmni tin; 
Inilks. He had only .staled formerly 
000 had bet n si nt, 

(I'em’ial Tarlctin disapproved olianixing 
those men in the ur^ny. He lernembeied 
there was an objection a long time ago, 
to admitting those men, wlm were called 
gaol 'birds, into the regular regiftients. 
Since that lime, however, ihe quality of 
tln aimy had been much unproved, by 
the system of e^ilisling fioin the militia, 
vthowere the flower ol the country- 

Mr. Abtrcromhy .shoiUy replied. Ilis 
object would bj* gaiin i) if, after this, men 
were 'l*nL from the [folks onlj' in small 
nuniliers at a (inn:, to join any jiarticular 
corps; and he iriuted that his motion, 
which some gentlemen seemed to think 
mischievous, would h ast be. atti^nded 
Viih this ^jod eflect, that 120 convicts 
wSuild not again he sent in one batch to, a 
reg»inent. • 

The Motion was negatived^ without a 
Jivi.sion. 

t 

Forbjgnibas is the British Army.] 
Colonel Paliiier stated his anxiety to cor- 
rect a misrepresentation he was sorry to 
have .s'^'cn in the papers, of what he was 
reported to have stated in answer to ,ihe 
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.Insertion. th;)t an orcK^r had been issued lo 
hit royal highn€>s ibc Priiice Kegenl*s 
yeglmeut to i-x elude the j^rniaslon of Irish- 
men. Bciiif^ aware that there were soil© 
grounds for such statement, he did not, at 
the time take upon himself to contradict 
it^fully; hut lie was now cnnblec^tu state, 
from the liigtirst ainhority, /hat ho order 
of the kind had eve* been i$$o0d. lie ad- 
mitted that tin. recruiting offitfers had re- 
ceived* in struct ioOs from the commanding 
officer, col. Quintfji, to enlist Engli^ntneii 
jn preference to Irish, anj,! if any blame 
was to be attached to him for this, he beg- 
ged, at far as his own opinion went of the 
propriety, to take his shale. He had not 
stdted, as reported, that his objection hatl 
been on account of the Irish desCrtmg ta 
the ericmy ; on the contrary, no one ‘was 
more convinced than himself, in common, 
he believed, with every other British of- 
ficer, of the loyalty, courage, and fidelity 
of/,hc Irish. What he did state was, that 
the description of Irish they met with in 
this couriMy were liable lo desert, which 
was a rehson for objecting fo them ; and 
to prove that hij regimen* entertained no 
national pr^pufirr, they objected in vhtJ 
i'limo nianccr, m various rla^^ses of their 
own counlrymcn— to all Londcncrii, and 
inhabitants of nKinufactnring towns, and 
confined their recruits to that class of per- 
sons brought up to agricultural pursuits; 
for thej^ found ih il b i'hmcn, apd lln<.se of 
thpr own cmiriiry, not in early 

life accustomed to ih«* care of horses, made 
bad grooms — anjl ihcught the best infantry 
were objectionable as cavalry. He there- 
fore trusted these rea ous vvonM clear his 
regiment of all suijpichiii cr‘ the motive 
which had been aitrihuUd lo it. He 
would add, that this system was not coii- 
fmed (as Insd bren slated) lo bis own fegi- 
ment and the i:.»ih, but that it was pursued 
by every English davniry regiment in the 
service.. He wo'.ihi only add, to prove 
that he never objected to Irishmen v^^ho 
t^cre well rccomniended, undTstill less that 
he pruferred forcigrwrs, that the*nuiribcr 
of Jiisli then in the regiinept exceeded 
that of the foreigners : and that t^e 
amount bf tiic latter did not exceed thirty, 
out of a compfeninMit of ncArly nine hun- 
dred. He concluded by observing, that 
it was an unpleasant subject, and that he 
should not have taken a part in'thc debate 
pf last night, had he not felt "called upon 
to do jiistice to a brother officer, than 
whni^fte believed, ihore was not ^ nior#. 
djat^iiig man in the service, and to whom 
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I that credit for its ^pearance and di»< 
ciplinc, wl||ich he frusted waa not oimot-' 
thily bestowed on the regiment^ was due. 

: • rroU^E OF COMMONS. 

•* Friday, Man^ 13* 

Stwood Ji^ooR liSiLi.} Ob the quc.stion 
that this Bill be read a third time. 

Sir Samuel Rofnilly rose « to point out 
.some clause^ wljich seemed /o liim very 
objectionable. He thought the. present 
prevailing practice, with ie.<ipecLto private 
Poor Bills, very faulty. liistcUd of that 
unifurnifity, of system, both as fo main- 
1 tenance ari^ punishment, whicii Ought, to ' 
exist^ thfotiigh alU^arts of the country, 
every new*^ Bill proposed some different 
project. Tfie system w*s not natumal 
b»?i parochial| and a diff r.’nt admiiiis>^ 
tration of criminal law was to be found 
in the ditJbrent parishes. In some places 
the punishment was corporeal — in others, 
imprisoiiincnt— in others very slight, beiijg 
a mere change of diet. Bill.^ ol this ;,orl, 
being of a private nature, seldom attracted 
much of the jiublic attention, and it was 
only by accident that he had become ac- 
quainted with those provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill, to which jic now objected as 
destructive of that sameness which ought, 
to characterize ‘ the system of tlie poor 
lUws. He, did not exactly know how to 
prevent the introduction of dilfercnt regu- 
lations into diilcreiit Bills. Pm'liaps it 
might he eil'ceted by :i standing unkr of 
the House^ that all Bills introducing new 
methods of punishment or of ii^anagcmcnt 
olioiild be subiniuetl to a commilti.e of tlu 
whale House, lie objected also io tlie 
liabiliiy to abuse' which was inherent in 
llir prc*.seni chiust:?. A poor WFct^di might 
languish in prison for 'days and months, 
and yet could have no remedy by action 
of false iniprisoumcnt. Tluii e were nvjw 
no loss than three Bills in their progress, 
which had jeontainod various ineiho^ls oi 
pun^^hmeftt, but which had been altered 
at hi.s suggestion ; yet, cf he had not 
chanced notice them, they would have 
passed the House iniamctidcd. lie should 
now propose liis alterations One clause 
empowered magi.'jtraies to apprentice 
youth at the age of 1 \ or sooner. He ob- 
jected to the latter words, as giving a dis- 
.creiiodaryr pov^er to send out^* children at 
the tenrlerest age. He was not to be told 
that sucji abuse cduld not arise, as he was 
hi/nsc If acquainted with an instangej, where 
20 children of only 7 years old had been 
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^nt apprentices to See, ‘land. . The next 
^clause ho objected to was, that jvhich ena- 
bled the^ niagiiitrates to approntice the 
children of Strood into Scotland, a provi- 
sion which would remove, them from fhe 
protection of a Bill for Apprentices 
brought in by hiif hon. nd ; and they 
would thus be as mUcTi put but of the 
^uardhvnship of the lujy as if they 
.*?cnt to the \V?st Indies. The next objec- 
tionable cl aiwe was that, which empowered 
the trustehs urdet out the poor by the day 
or the week, fyr works of husbandry ; sub- 
jecting the poor to penalties, if tliey did 
not immctliatefy icturn after tin? execution 
' of their work. He'havjbcen ^d. that this 
w^as a beneticial pr?lctice : lu^* \v 2 ak not 
hiiiiself acquainted wfth the arguments 
whu li leil gejutltincn to such conclusions; 
he ihoiiglu It a most iinpoit.mt innovation 
of the law, and therefore not to he 

adtniU<’d inlo this Bill. 

]\lr. /). (xidd^ agreed as to the necessity 
ivf^an uniform code of poor laws, but 
thought that lrasU;es sliould be invested 
with chiisHlerable power. He thought the 
whole system of the poor laws required 
;ilteration, and wished that some gentle* 
man would dedicate his attention lo such 
a work. j 

sSir l\ A explained the motives 
of the clau.se which empowered inagislrat.e§ 
to apprentice children into Scodand. fie 
said tlicj'ft w as a consiilerablc tmde. carriert 
on between Si rood ’and that part of the 
kingdom, which nccc'^.s-irily led to a con-, 
uectioii hetw'cen the two pl.ices. • If, how- 
ever, any di.‘*ibt existed as to the propriety* 
of this clause, he wa.s authori- ed hy the 
iVarneri of the Bill to wiih Jraw it. * 

7 7/ow/i5o» ^said hc'hrfd ?een bi^y.s of 
from ten Wj tVvelvc yc^usof age appn nticed 
out very usefully, *ori wlti',lh account he 
would suggest to his hnn. and learned 
fiiefid, substitute ten year.'? in th® pi;:ce 
of fourteen, to which it w^ould stand liimtt(.f 
by his amendment. • 

Sir S. /^om?7/y said, the coniseqvcnce of 
the Bill, as it sutod at present, WcV to on 
rihle the trustees to place children out at 
die tenderest age ; he knew of one pMKh 
that hail sent twenty chddreii out iii^mv 
year at. the age of seven, to a hou o in 
.Scotland. He acceded to the suggos>lion. 
of his hpn. friend. , 

The House \hen divided on the qtiesrion, 
that the. blank should be^fdlcd up ify the 
words " ten years." Ayes 57; Nefes^O; 
Majority ’ * 
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Petition from PxYMOLTH*nF.si*r,c'|*jjj^ 
THE East India Company.] A Petition 
of^he MerchanuTraders and Inhabitants 
of, and c.irryinp on business witliiii, the 
port ol Piyiinnilh, was presented arAi read; 
setting forll), 

Tlvai;the act IZ.') Uo}. c. 32. vesting 
the entire right of counntice and naviga- 
tion in.thc aeaw tind to the lernlorics bo- 
Ivvecii the Cape -of Caml Hope ai^d ihe 
Strains of MagfJlan in thcKa^i India Ooui- 
paiiy, \vill expiie on Ahe Isi of March, 

• ISM-; und that^ by the act 37 5, c.‘ 

.*57 permission is given to foreign nalioas, 
in amity with Giical Britain, to trade to 
those tountrics,*thougli denied to othw 
British sisbjec'ts thin the l^.ast India Com- 
Iffan^; and llrjt«the cuniiuing the Ea.-t 
India trade friwn Oieat Britain to t!ie port 
of London alone, must be considered un- 
just, unwise, and iui politic, ioHsnuicli as it 
restrains a commerce in winch the wholo 
of his Majesty^s subjects have a naimal 
light to participate ; and that the throwing 
open the trail c of liidia.^iow conhned to a 
‘jingle port, to the dlllercnt ports ot 
IJniled Ivingduni, would ifuquei-tionaWy 
lend 10 cxcile emulation ampn«I^st its mer- 
chants and iiicrcase the revenues, wealth, 
«:trength, and glory id’ the Biiiish empire.; 
and that the poil ol Pl\ tnourl^ po.*'«c{iie.s 
every capacity and convenience of har- 
bours, (jveks, storts, and wareliou^s foi 
any trade whatever, and its situarion iia 
the Britis!) charmer, admitting an easy iii* 
I>u^«s and egress of ships and v(*sMd'-» in all 
winds and woatln r, makcs’it equal tivany 
f»ort of the British isles for carrying on an 
extensive commerce, and is particularly 
well adapted for •trade to the East India 
.sfjjis ; and tliat the nu rcbaiits and traders 
I f.t the^ port of Bl\ mouth have of late years 
i tuusiderahly inci s ased tliiii properly in 
; f^hippii;; 3 „ V, liich*!-, ^till •aognu nt^ng, and 

I praying, tlnil, the Uoiki; will not pf^rniit 
any fiir'lnr l■xtc•i^■.'.on or ivncnal of the 
LastHlmlia (lompsiny s chain r, but that it 
may be %or£evv:d !o expire on ih«‘ i^t of 
P.laich LSI 4^ and that, from that time, 
the* trade to die British India .seitle- 
ments jimy lie opened lo all hi's Majesty's 
poh;tcl>, or if it j^houhl be lhough>proper to 
coniine the trade to certain ports, liiat the 
port of Plyiiioutii may be named and ap- 
pointed as one <^f thVin.’' 

Ordered to J|ie ppoathe tabic. 

TiiiNty^ Rr.ocNT's MEssAcr: itrsPECTiNG 
Po*in i;oi.Ksr. Tiioops.] The Chancellor of 
Uic Eech^fimr presented the following Mes- 
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fiage from liis ro^al highness the Prince 
Kcgent : 

'• (K‘orge P. /t. ^ 

IV I^mcc Regent, in the name ^nd 
on the behalf of his Majesty, thinks pro- 
per to inform the House of Commons, that 
the aisi‘<Lance which l.is ]\r.»jesty1»as been 
enabled to give to the Portuguese goveni- 
inont, has happily furnished the means of 
iinpio'ving the military establishments of 
fbai VoMiuiy, and of rendering conspicuous 
•tbf* valour and diWiplino* of the Porlu- 
a? mies, and lias thereby ci^nlributed 
inosL c^«t•n^/ally to the successful <leliver- 
ance and defence of the likigdom of Portu- 
gal ;rj:ainst the -enemy. 

“ 'J ne Prince trusts ijiat the lirwse of 
('ommuns will enable biin t^o contmife, in 
the present year, the same support to Por- 
tiigal which was alibrded in the last, and 
trom which .such impoilanl advantages to 
the cause of the allies have ahead v been 
derived. G. PAL” 

Ordered to be referred to the Commit- 
tee. oi* Supply. 

» 

MvTlNY‘l3aL — pMUn.lNt. Ot' SuLD*.KIIS.1 

Cord Palnttrsion moved, I’bai the Mutiny 
Rill be now read a thiril time.’' 

«Sir Fraficis Burden, in biinging the sub- 
ject of military punisbnients again under 
the iiftdce ot the House, hoped should 
be coifsidercd as performing,* as was ins 
intention, a duty to the army and to the 
people at large. He was peiMiadtd that 
few geiitlenieii'could be found who would 
dider with him in the sentiment, that they 
ought, if possible, to get rid of the punish- 
rnent of flogging, or, as it was called by a 
circniiilocutioii which seemed to imply 
that those w ho supported liie practice were 
ashamed ol the simple and ilirect woid by 
which itwas ilescnhed, ''’corpcual [iunish- 
men(." Rut imprisomnen!, w.i.- also a cor- 
poral punrsliineni ; and his objection was 
not, tlicrefore, to be taken as agaiinfl this 
species of infliction generally, ^vbicb be 
confessed to be riece‘'sary in^^llie couri«‘n 
of soldiers to their duty, wdiich the slow 
progress of civil law would be ineliji iVnt 
ju accomplishing. It wj^s his object to 
contend, that there weie other principles 
which might be acted upon, and other 
punishmeius, short oF death, and even 
iJeath^«e}f, wdnch might be,inflicted more 
cotji^Vbtlv with the good of tin* service — 
more consistently will) the cliaraftcr and 
iumour of the soldo r, and more consis- 
..tentiy will) the character and honour of 
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the nationi (ienllemen were not perhaps^ 
aware of extetit to which the present^ 
odious system led^ or of iu specific nature. 
Mol only Ironj the disgraceful kind of pu- 
niifhnient, hut from the maiinef in which 
it was considered by the civil low of the 
cofintry, it was ^|nipeif with peculiar in- 
famY,»aiuktliis was the morfe important to 
be kept in view pow, when the. ruilitary 
system embraced the whohVpopuIation of 
Kngland, anti csery man abwe the age of 
18 washable to be brought into*the ranks. 
Under such circumstances, it was indeed 
most irppoirant to bear in mind that legal 
disability Went along with*' fite inilicuon 
of the li'sl* JVIr.^Jusilice Blackstoiie put" 
the individuals wRo Rad been punished bv 
flogging on a footnier with those who had 
convicted of the worst and most^tlis- 
graceful criiiKis.iUcii as pel jaiy and felony, 
and held it to be a just ground ,ol' chal- 
lenge on a jury, that a peison bad been 
flogged. How the praclice bad crept 
into flic army, he bad, after the most^ii- 
ligent inquiry, f>unc| it.lmpossibh* to trace ; 
but be bad cveiy rea.soii to tiiiiik^that it 
was not of many years standing, and that 
it was only dnnng the j)]('«ent w ar that it 
bad betii cairied to a great extent; and 
it was natuial to beb».M.* that it bad g(»ne 
on, and would .conlimie to increase^ ibr it 
,w'As ill the very .^jurif of such punislimeiUb 
to requiic'tbc greater severity, tin* longer 
they were cstablisbi'd. W'hat wgs at first 
sufijcient to answer th*b purpose of tenor, 
f^y degrees lost ils force, till aggr.ivatetl 
and more frequent examples became', ne- 
'cessary, and hunptiiiv shud#teied at ili*^ 
extremity to widen ciuelty and barbarity 
must be carried, utid which afttir all, were 
unproductive the elVects anticipated 
from them, ilo w.fs sure df being re- 
lieved from part ftf the dilliculty at- 
tendant upon the discussal of this subject, 
as every man to wdiom he addresi^bd liim- 
W»If mUsSt view with disgust and abhorrence 
the abomificihle system of toilure, at ihe 
aboiitiop* of wbici) be aim/ d. liis tusk 
w ould, ,thcrer/>ie, lie u*r, as be bad 
only to s.iiwv file impollry of what must 
bo ronfessed, on all 'tiands, t») be iubumau 
aiid^ i}arl)aioii<i. Yet even beie lie 1‘elt a 
coiisi(lf;r;ii)le degree of embarrussmeiU, 
.arising from the dilliculty of applying rea- 
soning to what one would think r,lie heart 
must (j<efermine on instant fy before the 
jmlgmenl could b^e consulun). If the mind 
did ndt revolt at once from the mereslale- 
Rienl ol ci practice so iiboiniirdbl€,a vvould 
t»c no easy ir*.^f!cr to convince tlio under- 
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siaiidiQg of those wlio fould bring them- what had fallen from an hon? and learnSd 
Reives to cold reasoning and |aicuiation ^ gentleman, thr Judge-advocate, iJm other 
kill the su^ect. He w»>uld, however, at- ciiw'. That hon. ami learned gentleman 
tempt to offer some arguitienUon the esse, hao told them, hy way of inducing a be- 
and, to begin, would revert* to hit former lieii that flogging w^as almost extinct, that 
position^ (hat 4he practice was not sane- he hi^d great consolation in staling, that 
tioiied by its anii<iuity. ^That it was not only eigjt persons haej In the course t)f 
an ancient practice, a’ reference .to the sta- the year beerf sentenced to receive lashes 
tote b<i 9 k would sufficienlly evince.. In by gen«ral.;<fl^ij)Sts-TOartial, and that of 
the early statutes, the jTunishinents of mi- these, the sent^ae had only been carried 
liuiyoflencee, like those ef other offences, into ^xecuticH?!, (to the number of, TOO 
were specified, and those offences, like Jashes/a ntimher he should have thought 
other offences were universally referred to .beyond all huAian endumneo) upon ond 
th^ dccisioh of judged and a jury, ‘I’be man, who* had refused an oftor oi coni- 
l eth of Heni^’ \he sixih dcclart*d military muting the niinisbment into .service abroad 
desertion to be feldny wlthciSiAsbfnef^t of for liie. wliaf was the^ source of the 
clergy, and provided iliat the* offender hon. and learned gentferaan s consola- 
^hould be tried by a jury. There were i*iom fie was at % loss to discover. It 
^Aatutes of Henry 7, and of Edward G, to could not aisse from a conviction of the de- 
the same effect. By tho8e*statules. ab- crease of this mode of punifthraeiit^for 
aerice figm the imisu r roll was rendered such sentences by general courts-martial 
punishable bv a shOi t imprisonment, wdiile, were known never to be numerous. Would 
by desei tion,'' the punishment of death was he fell them how many men were doometV 
tk JareJ to have hem incurred. So it t«i this doffradalion and infamy by regi- 
wa.s during the rftigns of Henry 8, and mental cuiirls-martial ? •He was convinced 
Philip*and Maryr'and np to that last he spoke within bounds when he asgcf-led 
named period, military ofleiices were tried ijiat ho might add thousaiAls ^to the Iron, 
by the same tribunals as offences of every and K arncd gentlemar/s eight* and not go 
oth<T de.scription, and w’cre punished by beyond the fact. They had, therefore, no 
simtiur inflictions. He believed that any giounds for paying any attention to Ibtft 
upholder of llift presenl system of floRging bdlacioiis statement, calculate^) to flatter 
would be. very mtn h puUo it to show that them into a belief tnat the odious puni^- 
was thi; prac tice, oven in the arnues ment^nlluded to Was on the declnj^. He 
under glorious dt3ke of iVLirlborongh.— now came to cortsjtler the qupln^ with 
He had heard I'.om bid persons, who had regard to the eflcets produced by this sm- 

been lone in lie ermVf that they coujd# cies of punishment, and he might say, that 

remombn* Imt one insianre of tltis species all thu otbeers with wholn he ha(^ con- 
of i)unisli!':C^it heintr milicfed, and in ihaf versed on. the subject, agreed una vQce 
ofie case the individuol wrisscnt out of the in this point, that even if it were impos- 
iirniy. * He himself rrcoilecicd in his boy- sibic to gef rid of the practice altogether, 
hood, having seon pcrsons'pointed out as iUwas one sadly abused, and if it at all 
Jiaving diuniou'd out of their regi- pern^itted, the offences liable to so severe 
menr To what lUcn wert* tiiev to attri- a vi.sitation, should be distinctly specified, 
bute the change that had since taken place ? To thist^flhet he* had ihie written testimony 
There were no drummingsoutof fhearni Y of many distinguished officers, since 
now. This could he accounted for only when tho subject was first d1scus.sed by 
on the suppoMiion that they cduld not dis- major James. General Colburn held,tnat 
charge the soldier from the armyf without no military offence sliQiild subject per- 
conferriiio* a benefit upon him; and why r petrator to ^he infamy of being flogged, 
Becmisc in that line of life his reward was ejjJbept such* as in the civil law wouUl 
not adequate to the servlljl?s he performed, be punishable with equ^l pain •and ig- 

and they were obliged to compel him <0 noniiny. Sir Robert Wilson, generM 
his duty by torture. This was the sole Stewart, and all those who had publish^ 
croond-work for the supposed necessity their opinions on .the subject, united ni 
for conrinuing this cruel mode of punish-, declaring mode ot punishincnt 

ment. Anofliccrwas not floggH’ To was cruel and Wgmatizing---that the matt, 
dismiss him was considered a sufficient lyho suffered it rarely or never held up hw 
punishment for many offences ; *bwt Jo head afterwards in his regim€nt--anil 
disfflissVsoldicr was considered a reward, that, for one whom it had the effect of re- 
Here he could not help animadverting on /forming, many a good soldier, for peihaps 
(VOL. XXL) \ ('^M) 
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aringlc traujgjressioit, without moral tur- j 
I^Mtude, unable to biar the dhaine in whic;h 
tie was involved, became so debased and ! 
careless of duty from the moment he 
so puuisheii, that his utter and irretrijiv- 
aiilc- ruin uas the consec|iionce4 He had 
br«'U toltl inslam.es of those whod^orc the 
iriflictioii of this thrliiro, aJmosi^beyond 
nature to endure, vviUiout betraying any 
emotion, ami who yet h It so acutely, that 
they rfiuld never aheiwardA recollect the 
disgrace to which tliey had beefi ex- 
posbil without sh/idd‘ing teafs like children. , 
Ile^put it then to ilie House io«say, ifit 
was lit to e.\/>e8c men cajpablc of such an 
union of fnrtiuide and loeling to such a 
pifnishiJieiu ; and whedicr it was fit to em- 
ploy means so humiliating and dcgi*adiii^ 
jn a profession, the ba.sis of, v\hich oS'ght 
to lic honour? He put it to them to say, 
if it did not go to de.^iroy the m »ral cha- 
racter, and all the eneigies which ought to 
jliatingiiish a soldier? It robbed him of ail 
dignity of mind, and the iirmness conse- 
quent u^oii that feeiiiig, and reduced him 
to a level with the* basest creature in .so- 
cie/yr A principle like this rnnsl at all 
fiim'8 be ivpreliensih’lt : but bow viucli 
more so d»d \i .«eeiii at tliis rrioineiU to be 
applied Ui the Bilu-h a»my — that army 
Avliose v«dour had so gloriously maintaiiietl 
the* chara<*ter of national bravery. It 
would be a crime to bcljeve, that men ca- 
pable such *'\p!<j'»is could rcqinre* such 
means to enforce iiinc*pliiic. Indeed it 
appeared in practice, that tlic bc-?t regi- 
ments^in the sci vice wcie those in winch 
this mode ol puiuj-hing did not prevail ; | 
and he was persu.udcd that, wlienever the 
odiccis oi II rceiuAut u^ed proper vigi- 
lance to see that tiie soldiers had thejr 
dues, when they removed the suspicion of 
ill treatiuciit, wic-n th^y cheeked small 
offences, giiul tlius^n;pres>ed the i^pirit of 
disorder in its infancy — wlien a regiment 
was fortuna|» enough" to possess such ofti- 
oers, there would bo seldom found occasion 
to use a cat o'nine tails. Formeijly much 
of th6 severitv of m'ilitary discipfine aro^^v 
from a suspicion (too fretpSenily wall- 
•ground^d) on the part of the soldiers that 
they were^^nfaifly treated.^ A great por- 
tion however of the causes of this suspicion 
had been done away in the British army. 
Discontent therefore, and the oifeiices to 
which it instigated, had diminished, and 
this, horrible punishment was consequentU' 
rendered less necessary, if, indeed, jt coufd 
ever be said to have been at all so. He 
was happy to hear this testimony to the. 


efforts made to diminish those abuses by 
r which tbelcoroforfe of the private soldiei* 
had been so seriously invaded. In the 1st 
regiment of guards, he was told, it was in 
orders that th^ non-commissioned ofticers 
should noj; make any profit on money they 
wcje eiiM. U'sletl to expend for the use of 
the soldiers^ an(f^h*s boie him out in the 
' statement, that the contrary had formerly 
becif the practice,* though H’ow there wa^ 
little ground, fqjr suspicion that \he inte- 
rests of the soldier were uiiatfre.iidcd to. 

^ There was, liow'ever, some cause lor cemsure 
in tins respect, which hfe witnessed whon 
he was*^in che Towei — tlie i)w;ad given to 
the iiien^w^ of a bad* quality, rfnd they* 
W'crq iiiidtij* the ifotvjssily of purchasing 
other. There niif.ht, however, for ought 
he knew, have been an basy rtmiedu foi 
tins inconventency — still, cv.u the uiaio:^ 
attention in these resjjects was noisuflicicnt 
to sanction the cominiianre of the powt r 
of flogging, when they recollected tiiat no 
one was answerable for the soldier but 
surg» on, who wps a party concerned. If 
thesuhJier died, there wus no coioi'er sat 
upon him, and the surgeon vvvis not even 
examined upon oath. He would be a'-ked 
“ What Will yvni Mil>i>tilute for the mode 
of punishmeiU you ^ ike away-— will you 
substitute death ?’* To this he would an- 
swer, that there w'cre many intermediati' 
stepi of punishment that might bi adopted. 
But were they sure that 'death ^at once 
would not be more Immanc, and pet haps 
not more fatal, than the system in us :? He 
knew from aulhority on which he could 
:ely, that a few ycyirs ago, ivghl soldiers 
had died at (hbraltar in consequence td‘ 
the' severity of the punishment to'^'wdiich 
they had heed exposed ; and if he was 
rightly informed, which he dftl not doubt, 
the otlici IS whp*composed the court mar- 
tial had refused to find a ninth man guilty 
as soon as they were aware of iht fate of 
flic others. For this refusal they were, su- 
peiscded and sent over to England, but 
were sojiii after reinstated by the Com- 
inander-,in-Chief. The burgeon had ori- 
ginally given in his report of the deceas£Ml 
soldiers — " Dio<iof punishment, '' but, for 
rv.asons not explained, had afterwards al- 
tered it to — '' Died of fever.'^ The point 
to consider then was, if, under the existing 
niilitaury code, they did not kill more, and, 

' at aK events, render more useless, than 
even iV they resot;ted to the punishment of 
deatli hself, for the CQmmi.ssion of tho 
hVglier crimes. But there were uLo other 
advantages which w'ouid arise, 091 ol the 
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latter. Men would not condemn to the 
*loss of life on light and niadequlte grounds 
—they would weigh matters maturely and 
seriously, before they inflicted death ; but 
they w'ould go on flogging* for the life of 
the individual, without ever givirm; Ijis case 
that deliberation and grave cor.Mderayon 
it merited. General CcJl&iirii, whom he 
had already alluded, ha^ declared his opi- 
nion, that thi^ sentence* was illegal wliich 
condemned a man to suftr ihore than he 
could emfure at one time ; and he con- 
curred with him, that it was as unjust as 
it* was bah^rous) to bring a man out to 
hear ai a scXuld, or even :i third *punish- 
moiit, u1)at it waS •impossiblo^or him to 
live under at one iniirlhon. Jliore.were 
many other objectioift to the practice, 
'i’ha degree 9!' (luiiishment was unequal in 
severity ; it was kit to the saprice of Ae 
commanding oflict r, or the olficcrs com- 
posing the court mania! ; and who could 
c'tlcu'uUi tlio st-nsihiliiy of thencrv<s ol 
d’^jerent men, winch made that to one a 
flight, wlmdi 10 injo'her was a iiioital in- 
fliction : 1 he inslruiiiMi' of lortun* was ako 
]iai)ie to var'j^von in (litl'orcut regiment^, 
and even in th'. ':/*rncnt al ditrereni 

tnnes. It si...!, u mid. of troaUnent was 
to l e tolcrah’ I d ali, which in Ins judg- 
m«MU it i not, th.;t i louse ,vvliuh give 
the auJht^rry muI power, ought to taljc 
care and defuK tiio crime liable to this 
speciebvol vi.'.ii — to prcs( riiic the di- 
mensions and .Mirt*of instiumenl — and to 
limit jK applicjlion. 'I’hey ought to sei;, 
tliat 1 litre wen* no vai iiuions, jiuch as 'he 
had just not4<'ed, ahd*which were only lt» 
f>e accounted for on tne ground, that the 
.syslerfi altogether was an abuse uhiclfhnd 
crept into the irmy, and*, like all other 
abuses, wa^ unbuupfled ; for what the law 
enacted, the iaw’took f special means to 
lirnit and define, lie now came to notice 
the arguments, if arguments they might he 
called, of those who had opposed the abo- 
lition of this detestable pracflice. They 
said, ''You must have it; iK® army is 
composed of such a description ®f persons, 
that flogging must be allowed.'^ How un- 
just. such an assertidu was to the English 
army, their conduct, on every ocqasmn, 
completely manifested, and he would not 
enter into a refutation of the calumny. 
The gentlemen opposite, howevor, had 
done all in their power, by incdrp^diating 
with it convicts from the hulks, to degrade 
the army to a degree^ so as to justify their 
argunfeftt, that the lash was mdispensatl}le. 
But cou^d it be that the House would think. 
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that for the sake of 2 or aoo wretcl»s 
setit from these repositories of guilt, to in- 
cr^se the numbers of the army, but cer* 
tamly not to augment its strength, such a 
sy^em should be upheld r lliere were 
others so tender of life, though c*allou.s to 
the bestdeelings of the soldier, that (li«y 
defended the present diode on ilie ground 
of this perverted humanity. Others again 
were its friends tjirough economy, as they 
would do nothmg which might depfive the 
service of a man. In the end, however* they 
would find their economical measures'tha 
moit dear. For what was the result? 
Let a recruiting pfliccr ask a country man 
to enlist, and hif would receive the answer, 
" 1 will never subject niy«elf lobe tied^ip 
io ^ohr hall)erts.i' This idea ran through 
the country,, operated against the inclina- 
tion lor military .service, and rendered the 
granting of heavy bounties necessary. 
'Fhe apprehension stimulated to desertion ; 
as the soldier who had committed stmie 
slight offence, terrified at the punikhmcnT 
which awaited him, was nempted to ab- 
scond, on the double cTvance of making his 
escape altogether; and, at rat^, ?^f at 
least, putting oil' ilie evil dayy a principle, 
however uurouiulcd. e\ceedingly strong 
in the hiim,’-n mind. Tims, it appeared, 
tiiat in tlieir aim at cheapness, they wouI<L 
on all hands, be grievously •disappoint- 
ed. lipt. again, J[)e might he asked, since 
you*condcmii <he *existing prStice so 
much, what sub.^iffute tio yon pi»po«e? 
Tins was so ably and feelingly answered 
by m *jor J.Trm s, that In* would rgad the 
[)assige fiom liis work on a supposition of 
the same qm siion being pul to him. — *' I 
say,’^ were major James's w'ords, '* abolish 
(fogging; and, as tor a substitute, 1 will 
not trust myself with reasoning on the sub- 
ject.' — So said he, (sir F. B.) abolish it; 
and it by a •substitq^e, was meant any 
thing equally infamous, equally imjost and 
cruel. It might be replied, there was none 
to be found. But if, by a Hibatitute, was 
meant n difFcreiice in discipline — let re- 
•ward be tljat sub.stitdte. Give ihe*8oldier 
oomfort and ease for tlie remainder of that 
I'fe, worn out in the service of couii- 
tiy, let him pot know want :iiid penury ; 
let him find his toilsome and stormy 
youth succeeded hy an age of quiet and 
security. , But c^hat, on the contrary, did 
they see ? ^ Men, .who, in these* glorious 
battles, which were in every mie's mouth, 
Miad lyst their limbs, reiiuceJ to the inist- 
*rahle and scanty pittance of sixpence or 
ninepence per day« Was this an adequate 
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C<VDpen«itio 4 for the risk of |ife-^for llie 
los^ of limb in braively fighting to advance 
die iiause of their country ? It was true, 
that, after a longer period of service, they 
wore entitled to receive one shiliipg, 
eighieei/pence, and so much as two shill- 
ings a day ; but those whose se&vice had 
been shoit, weye placed on»the ^'retched 
allowance which he yhad jd^rib^d, and 
certainly afiordtd ut<l4xatt)pic Very* seduc- 
ing to At Iters to «inbai’k in the same ca- 
reer. ' On the com J ary, every one of these 
men serv^ d as p. b*oacon lo deter others 
from entcritjg into the army, where dan- 
gcVs,,txe,rtfcns, and privations met with so 
t^ngratc ful a return. Instead of always 
he&ring of punishments, he would wish 
sometimes to hear of rewards for* good 
conduct and gallant action^;, of prdlno- 
tion for tlie display of courage and talent ; 
and he was convinced, that a system of this 
kind would supersede the necessity for 
baabarous punishments. But if punish- 
ment and fe if alone were to operate, the 
army would remain, in its present condi- 
tion ; an*l it appeared to him that all other 
evil^S ifi life vanished, in comparison with 
those of Hilclier. All was one glooUiy 
scene, there was nothing of sweetness in 
the past, and nf»tlnnir of hope in the future. 
And though, when brought face to face 
will! the enf'roy, ho i.ecined to forget every 
evil ofltis condition — to /hink only of his 
own bofibur and the honour of his cdi/ntry, 
and rush, with heroisnf, Opon the opposing 
gun or bayonet; this only proved him 
iiVore worthy ol riiother sort of discipline, 
and or the gratitude of his native land, 
which he detendec). He need not go in 
foreign service for proof, that such punish- 
mepi was not a necessary ingredient ip 
military discipline. There was an illus- 
triotts instance ut home in his royal high- 
ness the (fiike of plocester, who bad de- 
clared .his hostility to the use of the lash, 
and iiispirediis officers with similar senti- 
ments. — The consequence was, that*by 
tbeir wisdom, vigilance, and policy, they 
bad succeeded in alfolishing qprporal 
nishm^t in the regiment for four yeans, 
yet Jlie whole. army could not boast of 
one in a state of better order and disci- 
pline. He had high satisfaction in paying 
this tribute of approbation to the dul^ 
ofGlocester, who had^thus sdTorded an 
instance in point, not. only qf there be- 
ing no necessity for flogging to make a 
good regiment, but even that by ^ con- 
trary fiyatefti men might , be reclaimed 
(^tbis regiment was) w'ho .had formerly 


been. subjected to the most severe treat- 
t menu Hd had onl^r to add to this, that i 
battalion ov ibis regiment (the 3d Guards) 
serving abroad, were so distinguished for 
iboir high discipline, that lord Wellington, 
on a late, melancholy occasion, when he 
foupd it necessary to order two men to be 
shot, stoted in oim^rs, that it* was unneces- 
sary for this battaltoii to attend the execu- 
tion, 'as their condbet had Ifhen so correct 
as to need Vo example to he ^et before 
them. He hoped after this, tlfist tlie ne- 
cessity for Hogging would not be contend- 
ed lor, as indeed it was ‘only men who 
were the least acquainted ^vhh their own 
professiop,^d with neitian nature. That* 
this «\vas V^o fanefSut notion, or fine-spun 
theory of his, he If^d the written and oral 
testimony of many exctrii^titpfiiicers oftlie 
lide and the nnlitia to estahli.^h ; and in 
proof of this, hu read a few passages from 
the works of generals Colburn, Stewart, 
ant! sir Robert Wilson, He had heard, 
and believed, that the duke of York bad 
expressed his disappiqbation of this dis- 
graceful mode of punishment; and if liis 
Royal Highness would issue orders on the 
subject, and piess it as had beeadoae by 
bis royal relative, he was persuaded it 
would be in his power to get rid of it alto- 
gether. But they must take care niinisters 
should not furnish reasons for its continu* 
ance, by sending such men as they had 
semt from the hulks. If they dbi make 
soldiers of them, they ^ught to be formed 
^nto regiments by themselves, and the 
whole service would not then be degraded 
by a few wretches ^tiered throughout the 
mass, to keep the lash suspended over theih 
all. * He could adduce many ofoer 'autho- 
rities (not wrifteh) of great weight, all 
agreeing in expressing. disgusfat^the pre- 
sent system. £(h*d. Mdira had declared it 
to be unmanly and pestilential. Lord 
Hutchinson was also decidedly hostfie to it, 
and he might even assume, from the prac- 
tice of that noble lord, that lord Welling- 
ton was shxious by its abolition to raise 
the moraj character of the soldier. In 
proof of this, he had heard from an oificer 
of his lordship'tr regitnent, that while in 
India, he scarcely recollected such an oc- 
currence as the infiiciioii of this punish- 
meiiL— General Money bad also given his 
Voice against it ; and the German ofircers 
in Eng^afid had declared that no country 
could so well •dis)>ense with ti» as we had 
the afternative of sending oaen to qor co- 
lojiies and the West Indies, 'insteaftt 'hf pu- 
nishing them in tins inhuman way. Here 
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He would lake an opportunity of eitplahi* 
•Sng his Bcntitnents with reftmct to fo-i 
reignersr «nd particularly Gmnans, to- 
wards wlmm he entertVmed ncv illiberal 
feetidg* Go the contrary, ISe was inclined 
to aiford theitv protection, and trjeat them 
with eren greater hosD|talily than they 
rcceiired, and* his sole onject in. raiding his 
voice ^ he had lately done in that House/ 
was, that thtjT should not be put over the 
heads ot* Englishmen Vfhtt aspired t6 fill 
these Bitdalions. — He then proceeded to 
notice the hardship of indicting a part of. 
sdch puni Und then commuting the 

remainder mtd foreign service. • It was un- 
necessary to detaTl*the tnelai^o^y effects 
which had been produced by Uiis mode of 
punishment. Men liaTl destroyed them- 
std^s through Apprehension of it, and ^he 
firmly believed that no matv^ftcr suftering 
the lash, was ever fit to be trusted. He 
knew it was the opinion of all officers that 
the cat-o^nine-tails spoiled a good soldier, 
made a bad man worse. Excessive 
punishment alwatis defeated its own ob- 
ject. * No man would tieal any animal in 
the way in which human beings w»ere 
sometimes treated : and yet a horse might 
be whipped until he stood still. With 
regard to the plea <>4' necessity, it was not 
for him to disprove it — but it behoved the 
gentlemen opposite to make out the posj- 
tion, that flogguig could not btf done with- 
out. jMiliiary torture ought to be as inad- 
missible as civil forture. He repeated, 
that tiie strongest part of the argumenyt 
rested on the liability of the whole popu- 
lation of tl{e country* be called out a*s 
Aoldicrs. Thjp father of a family might be 
dragged from his house to serve in the 
ranks, and put in a^sitiiation in which he 
would be subject. *to military flogging. 
There had been great sympathy excited a 
feiy years since on the subject of the Slave 
Trade,*and he heartily rejoiced in the abg- 
liitoii of that inhuman traffic ; but he did 
not believe that ever a slave in. the West 
Indies suffered much as the British soldier, 
for by the laws of Jamaica the ifumber of 
lashes was limited, and they were inflicted, 
not by the party offended, but by a pub- 
lic officer. He hoped their humanity was 
not exhausted in getting rid of that traffic, 
but that there was still enough lefi to in- 
duce them tp abolish an abominatiefq eVea 
exceeding tliat in horror. He* i\d net 
doubt but the practice would be defended 
under similar jj^rverted pretences to l^u- 
fnanit^ *as had been used on the Sltdrg 
Trade, There were persons ready to dc-. 


fend any thing. Hc^bad read defences V 
tlfif lo^uisttion and tortcTre, and if torture 
was at all defensible, he did not see why it 
might not be inflicted, ae well for the sal- 
valioii of the soul as on a military pretence. 
Butl\pweTei’defi'aded, he wassure theprac«* 
tiee wa.f impolitic, disgusting, and eriW]. 
Before he sat llown, he would again advert 
to the .imp<^i^ce of the subject, on the 
ground of thoWgal disqualification wrought 
by flagging, \%hen the whole peopTe.were 
liable»to military se|^rice. — Ho asked if 
this was a siturAion to which the people of 
Enijandlshould be exposed, and expressed 
his pre-opinion, »that this subjefit was so 
founded on hifTnanity, that neither pa^ty 
nor political sentiments cduld haveoperat- 
%d,^8o as to bring two persons to differ 
upon it. It had nothing to do with party. 
The opposition to the system was founded 
on humanity : and in that point ol view, 
needed not the aid of argument ; it w'aa 
also founded on policy, and in that points 
of view, could be supported by irrefutable 
reasoning. If the country would but do 
justice to the army — if a reward wj^ iiuM 
put for good conduct— those, who had 
served 30 cr 40 years, instead of being 
sent abroad to hard garrison duty, were 
allowed to pass the rest of their lives at 
home and at ease, there would be yilic* 
necessity for resorting to severe punish- 
ments^. Ear difftreiU was the prq^nt fate 
of the vettfran. When he had exhausted 
the strength of his youth in the servic.e%f 
his country, that ungrateful country, in- 
stead of aflbrding the metms of comfort in 
bis age, availed itself of his last and feeble 
eflorts, and sent him to a distant and bale- 
ful clime, thereto descend into an unwept 
grave. Had the plan originated some 
yeans ago by a late right hon.* gentleman 
(Mr. Windham) been persevered in, the 
good effects would by this timeliave been 
strikingly manifest. It was a plan'^which 
no consideration of economy efughtto bsive 
interrupted. That right hon. gentleman 
bad, fo> the first tii^e, (however iinper- 
fcctly) imfiressed this great principle on 
tlje military ‘service of the country, ncme- 
ly, that the only rational foundation on 
which the good conduct of*lhe soldier 
could be expected, was to better his con- 
dition. He must,bnow very little indeed 
of the character of mankind, and of Eng- 
lishmen in particular, vrho did not knov^ 

S hat it was much easier to lead than to 
Irifc.* To lead men by a printiplc of 
honest emulation was infinitely preferable 
to driving jhbm forwalrd under a system of 
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tcfror, like thot embraced in the maxim of 
Caligula, Odertitt dum mttuant** To 
none tvas this remark more applicab^, 
than to those engaged In the military pro- 
fession. *It was to satisfy his sense of dwty 
upon the subject, that after the third Read- 
ing of the Bill, it was his intcntioij to pro- 
pose a clause, the cllect of which would be | 
to declare that the pu^bment of flogging ; 
rendered the person on whom it was in- 
flicted "infamohs, and iiablp to the^chal- 
lenge of a jury j an^ that the same nought 
to be abolished, r • 

Mr. Mannas Sutton observed,*that the 
boh. baronet set out with professing that 
what he had to say wouW be an appeal 
ratner to the hearts than to the under- 
standings of members; ond in trufh^hi^ 
speech had been addressed t^ the passions 
rather than reason. He w^as persuaded 
that, however conscientious the motives 
of the hon. baronet, there was no degra- 
UatTon from which the British army would 
recoil with more disgust and impatience, 
than froip the descjiption winch tiie hon. 
baronet had been pleased to give of their 
situation. Wiiat ! was it true that 
British soldier was subject only to punish- 
merit ? Was he entitled to no reward ? 
Was he in a worse state than an African 
lie would venture to say, that 
there w'erc no assertions so untrue, so cal- 
culated incense the feedings of (jie Bri- 
tish army, and indeeB to rediKK them to 
re^l degradation, as Inany of the state- 
ments of the hon. bart. The hon. baronet 
had hazarded ophiioiis not founded on any 
enquiry. 11c had said, that no soldier 
who underwent corporal punishment could 
ever raise his head again among his 
friends and companions. If he had in^ 
vestigated the fact, he would have fguiid 
that in many regiments soldiers who hnd 
afUf&rcd proper corporal •correctwji, so 
far frotn having become worthless, had 
afterwards conducted themselves in such 
ah exemplary manner as to become nbn- 
commissioned ollicers, ami in thaWnew .si- 
tuation to fulfil alt their (Julies irre-« 
proacliably. This was fact, jtnd the hop. 
ban. wa» not justified in coming down to 
the House, and uninformed as he was, 
broadly stating, the punishment was in- . 
variably followed by the seif-abandoEi<^'. 
menC of the soldier on whom It. had beefi' 
inflicted. The hon. baronet bad charged 
Him with an inttmtion. on a former night, 
of deluding the House by a fallacious 
statement with respect to the number of 
eorpOTal punishments that ' had recently | 


been inflicted. Ij' the hon. bart. had 
•condcscenJed to be present on that occa-* 
sioii, he wJbld have heard how the sub- 
ject was introduc<^, and in that case he 
would, perhaps, not have deferred his 
present proposition to a time when it 
coujd not with jconsistuncy be possibly 
receive, d ; for certainly nothing could be 
'more^ ridiouloas than to suppost^j. that 
after the Hou.<e had read, ^or thii ihirj 
time* a Bill whiicli recited oorporal pu- 
nishment as intimately connected- with its 
.provisions, they would agree to tack to it 
a clause by which corporal f^nishmoht 
.should De 'v. holly aboliahefi.* He would 
inform tJ;it!^lion. barofidt, that vvhat che ' 
had flated,on the t?vAiing alluded to wai'.*, 
that he was pcrsuad^^l of the impossibility 
of abolishing the punishment, altogether ; 
altliough he hdt in commou with those 
whose immediate duty it was to ,fnior{‘e 
the law, the utmost wish to render lhar 
punishment as little frequent as neces- 
sity would allow, lie had also ob<tji*c- 
ed, that the s(at.cmt-nt5t made relative to 
punishments inllicted had been gVo.sslv 
exaggerated, and that in tlie infliction of 
punishment for offences, it would be nuich 
better, in ins opinion, to leave the disc re • 
lion iti the courts nu^rtial. \Vithio.(nrr 
to what the hop. baronet had said a.n to 
tbe infliction of coiporal puni-limenr mu. 
being known in foreign arniies, and that 
tlft; high slate of discipline arnt- valour 
eviiicetl by those armit's, evidently shewed 
llie practical good resulting from It, ho 
must ans-.\or, that to uke it out of the mi • 
Itrury code of (jrcqUBnUiin, would not he 
atieiided with beneficial eflects. By ssb 
dnidg, a summary, ainl in som# re.^pects, 
an arijitrary [)T)W*er woujd be vested in 
officers, little compatible with thogeniiine 
.spirit of the British cdnsiitulion. What 
was tjie present form of proceeding in 
courts martial ? The oflence iifbst be 
proved on oath, and then if guilty, a sen- 
tence was pronounced ; but it did not al- 
ways happen that it was carried into exe- 
cution. The best security, therefore, that 
the soldier had, was in the discretion and 
humanity of the uourt.* Inducing the House 
to«upposc that the individual charged was 
not clothed with greater security under 
the present code, was an attempt to mis- 
lead its judgment. It was owing that 
liigh-mirftled and liberal feeling which 
guided the condurJt of ollicers, that the 
conditlo\i of the men was so good. Tiie 
hqn. baronet had talked of the impdiicy of 
subjecting the men to the caprice of their 
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DfHcers. Such au insitiualion was danger* 
ftus, for it would have the eiicRt, by insi- 
nuating that tlu; Uritisli odicjr was ca- 
pricious, ot' taking awa]^ that atreolionaie 
attachment which gcncralty was found 
among all ranks of the army to. the com- 
manding ofiicei's^^ Ihe arguments which 
be advanced 40 shew- llfb* danger, lyr slat- 
ing that tho men wore bad in consequence, 
vas mJTrair; 4 rjr if thcThon. baronet 'had 


[ms 

motives which had induced ^the hon. bii- 
rotiet to bring this subjeiU under the con- 
sideration ol rhe House; but wishing, 
hoVever, that it might not again be brought 
beljre parliament. He diUbred from the 
hon. baronet in ihe mode most rtkcly to 
tdlect* th^ object which he had in viejy 
If the cofiditir^i of soldiers was considered, 
it would app^i^r that it was indispensibiy 
iiccessai*v td . tosort to a ddUTcnl mode of 


bc'en prefsent, on the former, evening*, he ! punishment th.m was adopted in opdinary 

11* _ . I I . Il l 1 I 1 1 1 a1._. 1^1 


would nufjt undoubtedly have been satis 
bed tiiat such an imputation was directly 
intousisterit with *the general (eelings of 
the Hoiise.^He would have IcarTit from 
'the, disdtission of* >hat evening, jhat the 
men introduced fromVhe IiuIks, sg far 
irom their furnishing •bad materials for 
me I'lrmy, ha^, cfti the contrary, turned out 
N. 4 nue of the best soldiers.. Indeed tlie 
uho?fc of his arguments seemed to have no 
other tendency but to the conviction, that 
was impossible the House should adopt 
his^ clause. \Vher«, fer insUuce, could 
he have discoveriui the opinion ol judge 
lllark?lorie, namely, that corporal punish* 
ment incapacitated a man bom sitting on 
lury ? Certiinly not in his writings; 

Im' (Mi.S.) h'»u no recolictlionof such 
•lii o^diiioi), nor did, he believe the fact 
>va, as St .ted. However the hon. baromH 
bail used it as one of the most weighty oi 


socieilj. He saw no ffjiod that coulfl at- 
tach cither to the civiror jniUiavy govern* 
luent, by* the introduction of a lone and 
spiiil in the arm^ sueh as was aUcmp*ted 
to be introduced ; it was holding out both 
to the army and the ccuintry, that t^e 
present code was^not dc.sirablc, and there- 
for^ ought^ tp be di.spcnscd with. He 
ciinceived that the discretion could not 
be in better hands ihairin those of a Bn* 
lisli ofFicer ; and he therefore should ob* 
ject to the motion. • 

Sir (teorge Warrender liegged leave to 
correct the hon. baronet in what he had 
said respecting promotions, by* stating 
that alter the battle of Albuera, and after 
tb;my other battles that had Jbeen fought 
111 Horlug.il, >01 d Wellington ordered tlie 
list of seijernts to be sent to him, for the 
purpos e of promoting those to be oflicer#- 
who had behaved well-— and "lie also^ as 


i/is arguments iu support of bis proposi*- | colonel of a milifja regiment, had had an 
umu tlie’Houso. would estimate the ' oppoftVnity of promoting three Ibto the 
nufx.i taure of the lT(m. baionct/s Ollier ar-i l«nc, who now held commissions -i« the 
i;[i!iu uts bv this cue, lliey would .sec that 1 regular army. The hon, baronet had also 
<I}t- i>!'0} osition was po. lectly iHviupporteif : wished ih.it monthly roJurns wcjp sent 
i.v r*‘a.v>nlu,s>«)r au- hofify.-^'l’he prnpo.scd | in to the Commander in Chief, .specifying 
■ - - - as i the number and nature qf the crimes com- 


was 'wholly iiiiSlu’is.siblc ; • i- i o tr 

iu'i'.{. dt?ii*ible to diminiili corporal 'pu - 1 niitted, the punishment intlicled, &c- He 
bv ci^mmutarton for imprison - 1 could inform him that half-yearly returns 
Mci.l, auhc/discrctioii ol odirers— but the ; to that cflcct were now sent ig to the of- 
opiion should he always tii^ld out ad terro- I fice of the Commander in Chief. He ex- 
/C//1- and it would be totally subversive of ; pressed his reatrel lhaf the hop. baronet 
disciplftie, and ruinous to the best interests ; should have relied on the publications of 
of the armv^ tn do away altogether tlfb j certain oflicers, <tnd lie also regretted that 
principle of corporal puni.sbment. He those oflicers high in rank should have 
would, when the opportunity shohjd occur, ' made public their opinions on the sumeck; 
mve his most (llnqualifjcJ disseqt to the i; wouhl have conduced more to the*bene- 

fit* of the s?4rvice if they had stated those 
o|Tinions to the government, to the 


Mr. Abcrcromhy wnas disposed to think 
that advantage had arisen from the mapy 
diBCUSskms which had already taken plaCte 
on the subject. At the .same time it w^s 
a subject, of all others, on which, , in <he^ 
discussion, g 1 *eat caution ought to»be*used.* 
With respect to the qiiegtion,- he wSsJiap- 
py to concur in the course which hftd'been 
adopted •by his MajestyVs goveiiime(\t, 
not at all que«lionmg the puiity of Ibc 


Commander in Chief, for hcawell knew 
that illustrious* person had the most sin- 
cere desire to abolish corporal punish* 
mint. Tl\e right'hon. and learned gen- 
tleman havl completely answered most of 
the hon. baronet's arguments. He had 
never understood there was any difterence 
ih the Histruments by which punishments 
were inflicted.* The distinction between. 
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piMittlmieiiti «jn foreigrt senrice and the 
British service, vas that a British ofiici»r 
dare not lift his hand to Jlrike a soldier, 
and that in the French serviee the min 
were cruelly beat by their officers, 
condition of the British soldier was tni«, 
thft he felt himself not degraded hut ihuch 
elevated above the Mdiers of evel-y other 
nation in Europe, in efery pwnt of view. 
In illustration of thia'asserti^, he' might 
lefcr la the character of the I5th.dra- 
goond, in which regiment tiisciplintf was 
strictly enforced,,- and that regiment had 
distinguished itself during the war on va- 
irtous occasions, in the most exemplary 
mantier. • 

Mr. C\ Adams observed, thOI corporal 
punishment had been inflected in the^reigm 
of queen Elizabeth, and ii\ )he wai^ of 
Marlborough, and yet the army, as might 
ht seen in the history of Sulty, in the 
former reign, was distinguished for valour 
and discipline before Rouen. And on 
tllicir conduct in the latter period, it was 
unnecessary for him to say any thing, 
it had been said on a former night, by 
an and ^earned gentleman (Mr. 

Brougham},* that it was owing to the«opi- 
tiions of Mr. Cobbett that corporal pu- 
nishment was abated. He did not know 
**what might have been the military edu- 
cation of Mr. Cobbeil, but he believed, 
that if he had felt the terror of the lash, 
he wodtti have been deterreddi’oib^pub- 
lishing many of tlioSe* opinions, which, 
since he left the army, had involved him 
hi so epany awkward predicaments; and 
hiight now be dwelling in other lodgings 
than those which be had provided, for him- 
aelf. The hon. baronet, , in the course of 
his arguments, had not noticed or pro- 
posed any. remedy for corporal punish- 
ment in the navy. What .had the navy 
done that .they vi'etp not to be included in 
Ibe hon. baronet's [;rupoiition ? He did 
not impute any bad intention to the hon. 
baronet in bringing forward this motfon. 
It could not be a love of populafity cer- 
tain!/, for he had Already a large stock 
of that material on hand : — whatever wete 
bis mottfes, lid was convinced, however, 
that this discussion must do. mischief, be-' 
cause it tended to raise hopes in the 
minds of the soldiers which could not 1^] 
realised. * . • 

Qena^l Loftus^ after the speeches of the 
tight hin. and learned gentleman, and of 
the hod. baronet (sir George Warrf^nderT, 
should not have been inclined to trouble 
the House, as those hon. 'members had 


given so fdl and satisfactory an answer 
(to all that the hon.*baronet had advanced;;* 
but he cotild not avoid expressing his 
concern that quesloons of this nature should 
be .brought forward. He c6uld not see 
any good .that could arise to the service 
or to the country f^om such agitation. 
On* the conirary/ne saw the*possibility of 
'infinite mischief. He had always been 
averse to severe 'corporal ''puriisiTments, 
and 'had always ^opposed them When be 
was able to do so without afibtting the 
discipline of the army. But there were 
situations in which officers ccUnmanding 
corps thVou^houtthe army were sometimes 
placed, in ji^hich it became absoliitely ne- ' 
cessajry fo^punish fbr<tbe sake of example. 
He would venlure*to say, that there was 
not one man in ten thou^^nd^so punished, 
who was nok thought, by his comrades 
to be deserving of it. ISvery man 'who 
heard him, who knew any thing of the 
service, must be convinced that all courts 
martial were favourable to the prison^ ; 
every thing whi^h toldjn his favour being 
attended to. The hon. baronet, no doubf, 
was historian enough to know that the 
freest states were those states the most 
strict in military discipline. An army 
without discipline wjwj the greatest enemy 
which a state could have to contend with. 
He could not think that the object whu h 
the hon. bai» onet had in view was to lessen 
tlie security of the country, by j;je:laxing 
the state of tha discipline of the army, 
but suchw'ould be the effect of his propo- 
sit’ioii, and under that impression he must 
oppose it. Ill resjicet to thwe being no 
rewards for meritorious soldiers, the hofi. 
baronet (sir G. Warrender) llad I’rveh three 
instances of ptodiotions ,of non-commis- 
sioned officers from hi^s own fegiment, to 
commissions i«i*the livie. He (general 
Loftus) could state, that in his own regi- 
ment he had officers who had ris^n from 
the ranks to commissions, for their good 
behaviour ; 'besides, was there not pro- 
vision ina'de by the means of Chelsea ? 
He had ^pported the liberal plan of Mr. 
Windham; and the more he thought of 
it the more he ow'as viatisfied that it benc- 
fi^d, the soldier. He wished corporal 
-^ontsbment could be abolished, but expe- 
rience bad shewn that it was impossible 
to do ,so without lessening the discipline 
Vbicli bad brought our army to that de- 
gree oV vigour of jvhich it now boasted. 

Mr. Hknnei agreed with the arguments, 
a(id would support the motion oFthe hon.. 
Imronot. From the tone and , manner as- 
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sumed by the lion, and learned gentleman, 

• (the Judge Advocate), it would almost seemiL 
that the <]uestion was not for ^he destruc- 
tion of an evil, but for jhe continuance of 
a blessing in the army. •The aysteiu of 
punishment against which the clause 'was 
levelled, was one which wasalreUdy aban- 
doned in principfe by many great niilAary 
characters ; and be should not, tlt^refore,* 
take aisy absit^act views of it. He did not 
either C4)iiceive it necessarj^to trace, this 
inode of^)unishmeiitto its origin, although 
it might not be amiss to say, that it was 
fyst introduced* here by king William* 
amongst J[>utch troops : i( was suih- 
cient for the llou^e tu know that it now 
existed in England : llfift ft was not 
practised in France, -:ior in flic raflitary 
states of Germany ; and that so far from 
corporal puliishment being upheld in*fo- 
reigcf armies, an oiheer would be likely to 
fall alacnfice to the indignation of the 
solilioiv, if he dared to raise his hand 
against a person in the ranks. lie bo- 


land lo negro-slavesi Nodiiug could li^ve 
more repugnant to hisVeolings, iha?. 
to hear the hoii. baronet describe the army 
al the most degraded and most wretched 
of human beings. The whole of the hon. 
b^oneFs speech was made up of a series 
of contradictions : every sentence, in f^ct, 
seemed^o be ^lled with propositions hostile 
to each other ; such, for instance, as say- 
ing iir om? breath, that the condition of 
our army was most degraded— ai«tl in the 
nextj^that thifi degraded army perlhnned 
the most glorjvms exploits. He did 
think it /air to argue from amdo^iy against 
(his mode of punishment. In foreign arihics, 
where corpoi\\J •punishment n ns not sys- 
tematic, there existed what was still lYAiie 
^degrading lo men — a system of wanton 
aiill capneious ill-usage.— Trial by courts- 
martial was governcfl hy the strict principle 
of justice, and therefore could not iTe said 
to ovci throw the energies of the men. 
With respect to corpoia) punishment it 
was not coevai with the present war 


litArd, contrary Lowiia* was said by other liad been asserird, l>'it. had existed in all 
gcntiunien, that fhe discu‘?sions on this times wln'ii the military service w^as called 
subject were productive of great good, into action. Tin; House, ii[ion tlftMiierc 
Was it not ill consequeni e of them, that •asseriion of the hon, iJitrone^, would *nol, 
courts-martial weie now ftwoni,— tliat the he trusted, abolish the ]>racticc, unless 
evi<ience before them vi^as-ohhgtd to he some satisfactory proposition was brought 
given on oath, — ancf that the discn-tionary foiward, and the hon. baronet J*.id 
power of commuting puYiishment was in dared, iliat so far fiom nvakmg an;,’^sucii 
existence.^ — He paiticularly dijecled to pr<»po»ilion, “ he would not /rust himseU* 
regimental couris martial, aiuf to corporal lo i-caSon^ upor/ii swl>slitulo| ^Vilh re- 
punisliiiTent g( ik r.'Jly, which was iiillictcd | sped to promotioiv, an hon. i^aroQfit, 
ibr trifling ollencc*^— -such as the soldier ' a gallant geiu ral. had stated some ia- * 
being too laleai dnll — too late on parade, \ .stances of piivates bcing,elevaic(l to conip 
and being aslei p on his post, lie had tltf) ! missions. He should state another fact, 
honour ol i?e!on ;4 iig the 1st legiiuent I After the battle of liu.sato, the Commander 
of foyt guards I nniLrIy, when the. late in Chief sent to lord Wellington, ten 
diiko of (rloucesler eoyituiunled that rC*.- ensign’s corninissionii, as rewards for so 
gimenljihat iflusi,i ioii.s person never in- fnany non-commissioned oflicera who bad 
lerfered but to do/soiiie #ood lo the regi- greAtly distinguished themselt’es.— Would 
merit. Such was i he case *wilh liis royal any man, afiyr the instances they diad 
hi*hn^s the duke of Verk. I heard *rclated, say thJt the llritish army 

i^oid was glad to see that the leceived punishment and not reward ? 

discussions on this subject b^d been pro- Tlup hon. baronet bad talked ot the ineii 
duclivc*, at least, of one elleet ; it was now dragging out a miserable existence in the 
in fact, avoweikoii all sides of t?u* llouuo, veteraif battalions, after iJO or 40 years 
with scarcely any exceplioiis,* lliat the ^service. lAp was mistaktn,^up:. asserting 
abolition of the “species, of punishment tftat fact ; tlie men were coiclainly placed 
under consideration was quite impracti- in those battalions, from ^ incapacity, 
cable. . The bon. baronet bad spoken* In cither by wbunds, or other i^ihrinities, 
just terms of praise of the memory oC and they were nut called upon to do 
Mr. Wiiulham ; but if he (lord F.) kpew foreign bci vice. -The pressure of war had, 
any thing of that high charact^, Tje was however, been so great, as to call forth 
convinced tliat that right hon. geatleman the service* of two of those hatlalioits 
could have heard nothbig with yu/rc in- ^abroad, where they were stationed ; but, 
digna|j<^ than the hon. baronet's com- in poftit of fatigue, garrison duty was not 
parison, this night, of the soldiers of Edg- so great. iVato Chelsea hospital, tlw men 
(VOL. XXL) • . (^N). . 
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ware well sati»fted wfth that as a reward men, used tQ render flogging unnecessary; 
for having ably .served their country; Jbut the case was nftw changed : his regU« 
they were gratcrul for it, and considered it ment had IJeen recruited from the refuse 
adequate to their wants. An hon. geil- of some raanufactufing towns, and the want 
tleman, ^Mr. Bennet) had noticed tjie of a aenso of ifonour in such men was ob« 
punishment for a soldier’s being found liged to be supplied by punishment. The 
as|f.epon his post. Was the hon, gehile* greatest objection which he had to this 
man aware, that b Jr martial law,*lhc of- punishment, was -the . efiect ^hich was 
fence was one of the greatest in the cata- dikely lo have on the peasantry of the 
Jogue, and was punishable v/ith death ? country in the locals militia.#.^ He cBd not 
Bid noi^ the security of tfie army depend think that the peasantry ought toebo sub- 
on th\* watchfulness of thc*sentinel^*r At miUed to the deg*radation of such «a punish- 
honfe, to be sur,e, where ^o much car.e meat : it mpst ultimately prove detri- 
tnig^ht not be requisite, discretion in ap- "mental to their charactei'i Tbej|^,e wasoue 
portioning the punishment might be to- argiimeiH 4f his hon. friend F. Bur- 
ierated. Conceiving that the existing dett) which was not trt^sted fairly, by tha 
inititary code v»as necessary for the se- noble lorfi^^'nd hqf s],^ouId notice it. llis 
ctirity of the country, should opposci hon. "friend* had saki, that tlie condition 
the hon. baronet’s clause. ^ ^ • of the army was degi .sded#by this punish- 

Mr. JK though agreeing with the m<*rit, at the same time ih 't*he ackiiow* 
hon. baronet in thie general dislike which lodged the gforious character v’liiclv our 
lie felt for this mode of punishment in the army had obtained. He would ^sk the 
smmy, could not vote with him, on account noble loid, was not this union of degrada- 
dl' the manner in which he had brought I tion and glorious character possible ? Was 
forward his cUu.se this night. He con- it not plain that both could be co-exist(?it 
tended tfiat the hon*. baronet had, instead in the same army, wheii it was rccoUected 
of ^i^clrief, done great good by urging how well the Saxons and others fouglit 
these <liscds.vons ; hut he w as at the i^aiite against their own country, when foe red 
time convinced that no discussions ought into the service ol Prussia ? 
to be more cool, nor any more tempered General Tavlcton afipiovrd of the Bill in 
-ky moderation, lie thought it quite ill- its present form, and objected to the intro- 
tiine*d to introduce this clause on the third ductiori of th6 Llunse. proposed. lie 
reading, when it mighty have been with thought ihg system of education iiitro- 
intinitel^-more advantage brougjit foptvaid duced into the army woukl tend to do 
in «thohf Committee. lt« appeared that all aw^ay the necessity of rcsorting*”to that 
persons wished that this punishnicnt could mode of punishment conipluiiied of. The 
be dis[jensed w'ilii, and he was convinced ifoldicrN in our service liad great rewards 
that it one day would be diitpensed with ; U> look up to; not only might ihey rise 
but to take an illustration from the Slave to bo non-commissi’oncd oilicero and after*- 
Trade, as others hatl done, he thought that wards advanced to the rank of en.'>igus, hut 
the existence of Hogging was just in the they luiglit evc.n fisc fioni the tanks to be 
Mime predicament as the existence di generals. A general. diJd but the other 
slavery. Though the Slave Trade w'us’abo- day who had fUen frdni the ranks, and 
lished, who was there that would venture who had acquired a large fortune, and left 
to say .that it was practicable to elnanci- behind him 80,000/. The privalr* m^n, 
pate the slaves? He wa.s afraid that there iMtcad of being in a miserable condition, 
was something in the character of slavery were bettci; paid, clothed, and attended 
which rendered it dangerous to give im- to, than yie soldiers of any other country 
meditfie freedom to the slave. As long as in the world. An hon. gentleman, who 
there existed a mass of baseness and pro- had anticv>atcd three debates, in a speech 
(ligacy in some of the soldiery, he wus w'hich he iuado,on'lhis subject, had stated 
afraid that (logging must exist. A friend sir R. Wilson, general Money, and ano- 
of his had told him, that in* his llighiaiid ther 'general, whose name he did.not re- 
regimeiu nothing formerly was considered collect, to be enemies to the present sys- 
more disgraceful than 'a flogging. The tei^ of punishnicnt. He had to contradict 
highlander who had the misfortune to be -this, eSi f^r as related to generLl Money, as 
submitted to the punishment, tvould in fact he had a letter from him on the subject, 
be for^ifirer ashamed to hold up his head part of^which heathen read, which was to 
or rotum to his family. The piinclple of tl^ following effect Crowp Point, 
boACur, therefore, which animated those Norwich, March 11, *^1812.— My dear 
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general ; I hare seen in the pilblic papers 
*my name mentioned as an advocate for 
the abolition of flogging. I er|close a few 
lines, to shew you whai my thoughts are 
on the subject. It certainiiy would be a 
good thing, if it could be abolished ; but 1 
agree with 3 'ou,,that it cannot' be done 
without great injury tft^he discipline of 
the army.^'— lie proceeded to stale to the' 
House' thc case of a seQeant Phillips df his 
regiment, who was once ^v^cly punished 
for tlve e^'ape of a man who had deserted 
to the enemy with five hundred pounds 
belonging^o the corps. The innocence 
of the serjbuitt was subsequenti}*^ proved, 
ati4 thA monicriff lie (Genera^ Tarleton) 
was apprised of ihi-i, ie mad^p*h*im ser- 
jeant of cavalry, and <t braver soldier was 
ne\er furnishe<> by the Ihitiih army, than 
he afterwards proved himsejf. In one ?ic- 
tiod^'-hc received six wounds in his head, 
and succeeded in bringing safe a particular 
dispatch, with which he was charged. 
This case was suflicient lo prove, tliat pu- 
nislunerit did not so degrade a man that he 
could*not afterwards distinguish himself in 
the service. — The hon. baronet had asked 
why olFicerii were not flogged ? he would 
answer, from their education it became un- 
necessary. Withoi^ discipline had been 
pre.served, the army would never have ob- 
tained the glory they had ginned; and the 
privates were hotter situated th-^n any other 
army in the universe. He liad heard inuch 
of llie Piciich di'<cfpline,\ but lie liked no- 
thing French, and it haii been jiroved by 
the valour of llio army, thatthtj discipline 
of this country had the superiority. Und(?r 
^liosu considerations lie was of opinion, 
that she proposition of the hon. baconct 
was inadmis-siblp. • • 

Sir jRowiV/y said, he thought it his 
duty to support nhe mbtion; but in .so 
doing he did not wi.sh it to be supposed 
tl^t Ife adopted all the ojiinions of the 
hon. baronet by whom it had befen 
brought forward. Those opinions he had 
not heard : but he had berm InYi^rmed by 
some friends liear him that tj^ey could 
not vote for the motion, because of the 
opinions by which ithad.been introduced. 
He should therefore vote for the motion 
on its own intrinsic merit. The reaf ques- 
tion was, whether flogging should be con- 
tinued or abolished. For his own^past he 
could have^ no hesitation in saying, thsft 
he thought it ought to^bc abolished. It 
was a most disgracelul and ck^ading 
mode# of punishment, and it was impoesi- 
ble it should hbt have the cliect of de- 


basing the mind of ^the mai^ on whona it 
I inflicted. But this eivas not all-.- what 
he more particularly objected to was, the 
excess to which the punishment was car- 
riqjl. He adverted to a case which he bad 
seen published lately by a infssionary, 
who*bad just arrived from the Cape, of 
Good Hope, *10 which were related the 
' sentences passed on two soldiers of our 
army fliere. One of them had deserted, 
and .was scift^nced to be 'Jtiot, ivltich was 
carried into iifimediat^ efli ct; and fdi this, 

^ the highest cdlerice a joldier could 
guilty ol^against the diserphneof the arniy, 
he was sent out of the world in a uiuntcnt. 
The other foi^ some crime of much less 
magnitude was doomed io receive a ihbu- 
fsandt ):isties ; bpt when he had suflered 
tho surgeon repres-Miled he could not 
bear any inotv at that time. He was 
theiefore remanded to prison till he Ifliould 
be able to receive the remainder ; but 
such was the cflect vvliich in that cliraate 
was produced by tliis primary laceration 
of his ilesli and his feelings, that he died 
ilia few hours; and*ihus fur ihe lesser 
crime of the two he snilered dealh*a^gra- 
*vat^d by the pangs of the se\^icsl torture. 
Thus was a human being, for an ollence 
which ought lo have been visited with a 
niikl pumsiioicnt, sentenced to bear loufi» 
limes more than (iod had enubled hTbi to 
endure. Wlio could deny that it' would 
havt? much better to hav#fbroughl 
out the poor wrcK:h and shot himal»on^e? ^ 
It was horrible, to ihinU of a man's receive- ' 
ing several bundled stripes given in the 
manner in which lie had been informed 
this mode of punislnnent was generally 
admiiiistoiTd. ^In his opinion, 100 lashes 
was a punishment of excessive and mon- 
strous severity; and could ^ not fail to 
exc*ite in those who suflered it, a dissatis- 
faction with, .and a contempt of tlrem- 
selves*; in short, they must feel them- 
selves incapahlt of afterwards entertain- 
ing any honourable feeling. He should 
be sorry to speak too warmly on the sub- 
ject, but he totally* diftered in Apinion 
t/oiii ihosj.who thought the discussion of 
irtie subject imprudent or impojitic* He 
was of opinion, on the con4'ary» that it 
had already Ijcen productive of Very salu- 
tary consequences. If the .arguments of 
the hon. haronee were such as had been 
represented to hiin, he totally disagreed 
with them f but lie by nc^ means ebuki 
• agree with the objection lo the clause, bc- 
*cause it was brought forward on tha third 
reading of the Bill. 
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Jl!^rd C. Somerset vas certain that the 
infliction ol' *'22 K lashes could not hap 
caused tlie dcjath of the man at the Cane 
of (^ood Hope of whom the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman bad spoken. If in his uu- 
nishmenf there had been any impropri^y, 
he^was sure there was a conuiiiind^r in 
chief there, who wrtuld repvrt life case ; 
and lie was equally certaiii, that there w'as 
a commander in chief here, Vho' would 
not pastf it lighUy over. *He strongly op- 
poseduhe clause, being firihly pers^faded 
tj[iat' corporal poiiislimcnts *vcre never in- 
flicted in the army, hut from necessity, 
and^in mercy. Every other punishment 
had been iritd without cAoct; and it was 
not pr)»!>ibJ(! to svtid soldiers tp wait till 
the assizes for having piiiJe free*withfr 
his con; I ados' necessaries, qnd for other 
minor ( fiences for which this punishment 
was iThcd. lie should be glad if it could 
be dii^petiscd with, but it was impossible 
to presciVi- discipline without it. 

* Mr. li' Hbciforcc S‘d\d, when he consider- 
ed what a huge and mulfibirious body an 
army \va*s, he shoultl be afraid of adopting 
sudik’fdy .h) material a change in w’hatwas 
dccnicd to hr so esseriiial to its di-scipiine,* 
on which depended emircly the manage- 
ment and government of it. He could 
•Vpjsh, however, that corporal punishment 
might not b^'cnforced but by the sentence 
of a general couit martial. He under- 
stood it now ihuirght to be gess* htces- 
sar,y tian it was formei ly ; and it would, 

* in biN opinion, be safer and better if it w ere 
hereafter inflicted only on an average 
opinion of the ollicera, which lie thought 
would have the ( fleet ofrendc ring this pu- 
nishment less frequent. 

Gem ral Hnpps observed, that the sen- 
tences of general courts martial were 
more seveie than those of others, and he 
haci' never heard any complaints against 
regimental courts murlial. ThcreVould 
be great di(b,culty in iuost*cases in obtain- 
ing ofiiters enough to form a general 
C(\uri martial, ^o that the wishe* of the 
hon. tficnibcr for Ycwkshire coulif not in, 
that lesppct be. compli(*d wihi. With 
lespect u> the man who had been spokefi 
ol, he might, iiave died alter receiving 224 
lashes, but they could not be the cause of 
his dcaili. The surgeon present at the 
time they were inflicted was responsible 
for the number givcri^ and would always 
ifc'tcrferc before the productron of any 
fatal cifect. r 

General Porter bore testimony to the* 
leniency with which courts iStiartial acted. 


He knew a pan who had been corporally 
^punished, who w'ai now a captain, which* 
proved thif. flogging was not a bar to ad- 
vancement in the lei vice. The discipline 
bad been geitiYig milder and milder ever 
since 177.5 up to the present lime. With- 
in the last half year the jiunishmeuts had 
been so few, that^i^ had hardly thought it 
'worth While to notice them in a regular 
way,*.iii bis reportN^ to the (ikiminalTder in 
Chief. ^ , , * 

Mr. Whitbread sai l, he hoped he should 
^not be induced to express himself warmly 
in consequence of what ‘had i^fllen from 
the two fastr speakers. Thu. lifon. general 
who had jq^t sat down* had informed tjie 
Hoiis^, tiSac^fie had/inwe.r seen this puni^« 
inent inflicted but •with the greatest le- 
niency. On the coniia'-y, (Mr, '\y.) 
hafl heard ggieral oflicers of the very 
hist character riiuJ respectability, of 

as long s! and mg in the army as the last 
speaker, say otlieTvvisr. That hon. gene- 
ral, as well as the liable lord opposite (C. 
Somerset), had as much under-rated flie 
sevtruy of the punishm(?ntasii had pi^haps 
been over- rated in other quarters, for which 
he was very soiry, as, when these state- 
ments oi the hon. generals came to he 
made public, they might have a bad eflect, 
and produce roiiNiderable indignaiioii in 
the minds of those who had expressed 
thVir opinions on the subject in terms so 
widely diflen nt. When iiu> hon. general 
on the opposite side of the House asserted, 
that it was impossible a man sliould die 
from receiving 224 lashes, he must diller 
from him in opinion^ he hadjicaid liom 
very good auihoriiy m<iny in^ianci-s lir 
vvlu(?<i this had been the case.® Ih" did 
not mean to iniireadi the character of 
those oHiceis who iidUrted it :*':isJong as 
it remaineJ puni^lnncnt for certain 

degrees < f oflence, iliey musi do their 
duty in administering it. NotwiihsUiidiJig 
thV letter which had been read by iho 
gallant general near him (general Turie- 
ton) gi i^al Money had certainly pub- 
li bed bis^ pointed di.vapprdbaoou of this 
pL'.''^hmeni., ami had said that desertion 
wr the only crivie for which it ought to 
be jiiflii led. He (Mr. W.) did not mean 
to ^ V that the situation of the Brilidli sol- 
dim was in itself degrading, but he w^as 
cei*U(n(y of opiiiiorii this puriishmetit was 
i^ery cK giKiding to the csharaci^r of a Bri- 
tish soldier. Was jt known, that in every 
regiment there W'as a thief’s cat, and th'at 
ac^rding to the manner in which the 
knots ware tied, and th^ir number, iba 
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severity of the flogging wasjgreatly in- Sir F. BurdtU saitk he rose to repIy.to 
•creased ? Was there not also a mode of, tlie arguments brought, forward against 
prolonging punishment } Theige were the hs clause. 

circumstances which cvyistituted the de- •The observed that a reply was 

gradation, as they rendered the soldiers- allowable only on an original motion, 
liable to sufler by the capric^^ of their Lord Cochrane hoped that by degrees 
otiicers. who hatj the power to* increase this fiuiyshment might m time be a^o*> 
these knots, ^nd to.p^tong the pumsh- lished, Out d^plared that it was imprac- 
irient. Discussluii had done infinite good* ticable to govern luiy large body of men 
in this.* as it* did in *evcry case. iKomo without having the power of recourse to 
years ago, \\ hen tins sulyec^ was brerught it. He beli^v» J, however, that much of 
into disc.ifssion, it was noi denied, that the the ihjscliief dk to this^uuiahmeiit of flog- 
punishment did exist, and that very gene- ^ ging,* especially in tne ,navy, had hccis* 
r.vlly ; bu\ now' H was declared to be the caused by the influence of that House, 
pride of sacral regiments, npt *10 have Great parliamentary interest had enabled 
su(h phnishment* attached to J,heir disci- the hrst familios in the kingdom to force 


pline, 'Fhere were rv> Vgimcrjte no\y that 
boasted of' being whatM’cre called flog- 
gin,g reginuyiti?"' Hii must again declare, 
he could not agree w ith the; hon. genflVal 
thal^‘.q mail could not die from receiving 
2'21- laslics. He would, on the contrary, 
undertake to prove at the bar, that such 
h^^l been tlie case. 'I’ho repetition of 
punishment for the same oftenco was in 
his eye an act of wanton cruelty. He 
declared he was so great an enemy to this 
punishment that he would gi\e it a death- 
blow, if lie could, without thinking it at 
all neccssiiry to hmi any substitute for it. 
In the case of torluie, if he were asked 
wh<it he would substitute for it, he would 
dncctly an-wer — nothing. V Torlufc 
ought not t(» be any where allowed ; but 
if it had been so in*this country, and there 
was a (jiicsiion as to abolishing it, he 
would <)isdain io point out a sul^stitute for 
that which smght never to have for a mo' 
Tncnt bccit endured. On the grounds, 
lheic)iore,* winch he had often before’e:^ 
pressed, he wou^d vote iior<lje clause. 

Culoi^t frnn/f/iv/if/ defended the present 
system, as grcatly'to be •preferred to that 
of Fiance, or any other country. He 
c^tctRled that imprisonment would not 
answer the end proposed, and that life 
best soldiers in the ai my would oppose 
that sort of jinnishment as useft^s to re- 
claim the ncgi/^eni; and that lt;cy would 
prefer the present system. 

Mr. Herbert of Kerry was an enemy to 
corporal punishment if it could be avqidpd, 
but experience bad proved it to be neces- 
sary. All other modes of punishmeol 
had be.en resorted to without succq|ss, «nd 
he should therefore vote against tilietrlause 
proposed to be introduced. • 

'fhe question being loudly called for. 

Sir Bur del t rose. * 

The Speakcr,--^\tjr, Burdett, to exlain. 


their children into the suwice, who w^rc 
•too ytiung to understand the authority en- 
tn%tod to tliym. Many of them insisted 
on tlieir decks being as clean and as 
j shining as the floor of 3i di awing rtJfTtn in 
the summer season, and that their kitchen 
utensils should be scoured bright as 
silver, with a variety of other useless aTTd 
fantastic commands ; and if such com - 
munds were not obeyed, they flagged se- 
verely those who had those aifidh^ in 
Vhaijgo. The discipline of the navy de- 
pended on the coinmaiicling oflicer of 
each ship; and if they lontinued to flog 
for such njlenrcs the navy must soon go 
ruin. It was going, he said* as fast as 
possible. Gfiul^nnen might think other- 
wisef "Cutjie knew iir to be. trn^and he 
was all aid they tveuld all be coii»inaed 
of it too soon. 'J'lu! family interest lie had 
alluded to prevailed also io such a degree, 
that even the Lords uf the Admir^ty had 
lists made out ; ami wlyn an ofliccr went 
to oiler his service, or to solicit promotion 
for services pcrfoinied, he was asked — 
arc vou r*’co?iimendiMl by my lady thi-s, 
or miss that, or madam t'other ; and if 
he was^ not, ho might well hijve slaitT at 
home. He could not, however, vale for 
the motion. IfwouUl be betler to look to 
those to whom power was trusicd, than to 
take aw^ay the power of punishing alto- 
^jether, *If it were so Taken away, it\v'Ould 
ruin the .seVioe. The best men in the 
n^vy would saj' so, and if pot to,ihe vote 
among the sajlcrs, he was suiu’ the deci- 
sion would be in favour of the present 
mode of punishment, but thoy W'ould tell 
the Lords t^ommi^sioiiers of the Admiralty 
that they ought Iq be commanded by 
persons of experience, and not by young 
men appointed by parliamentary influ- 
ence, or any other .influence. He hoped 
he sbottld se*e the practice of flogging 
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aUolished, w^ile the power of inflicting it 
was suflcred to re/nain. m 

Mr. Yorke was almost in doubt, affcr 
what he had heard, whether the noble 
lord, as the debate had run to a consi- 
derable fength, had not had a dream while 
it^was going on. In the first instand^, he 
had stated that the*sailors vere foolishly 
employed in cleaning the deck, &c. ; that 
in consequence, frequent gunishmerits were 
inflicted, and this through the appoint- 
menrof young ofljeers; aftd finady, he 
4^ad spoken of a^register b%ing kept at the 
Admiralty for ths recommendations of 
lords and ladies. In each instance the 
charge preferred was unrounded. He did 
inft know where, the noble lord had been 
since he left the service, nor where hrv 
gained his information, but (here w'tis^no 
foundation for any one of his statements. 
He r'?fgreUed that" the noble lord had re- 
linquished the command of one of the 
finest frigates in the service (why, he pro- 
fessed himself at a loss to tell), for em- 
ployments in which he was by no means 
likely td prove so eminently useful to his 
cuiiftffy. With respect to the mode of 
proinoiioii ui the navy, he did not i(now 
of what time the noble lord was speaking 
—whether of the present or of the time 
«^f his own prninoMon. He did not know 
wheThor hiif|ironi(ition had bet^'n hastened 
in the way he had im^nti^ned, hut he had 
certainl^'4>peii one of the youngest bfSiiccrs { 
in«th«t-servire. VVlicti •however he was i 
told in the navy that no person could rise 
totlie/ankof a lieii:enaiU, till after six I 
years service, nor till the parly was IP | 
y^ars of age, tfigit alVcr thtit, two years | 
were necessary to raise Jiim to the rank 
of commander, and one inoic then before 
he could made a post captain ; if he 
would put tbe.se together he would* find 
olhceys could not be promoted with- 
out having some experience. Tlie pu- 
nishments ip the navy were not more Se- 
quent than formerly ; hut though in these 
particulars he was obliged to contradict 
the nbble lord, he should agree with hini 
in his vote. To lay aside tiiA discipline 
by which we had risen to our preseht 
height, woyld be an act of political suicide 
and madness unparalleled even in this 
age of expenment. 

Mr. Kdmp expressed himsel( hostile to 
the abdiition of corporal punishment. 

• The Bill was then read a third time, 
and passed. ^ 

Sir F. Burdett rose to propose his clausd, 
in doing which he made number of 
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observational on the arguments adduced 
^against it. Widi respect to the efiects of* 
corporal punishment,* the hon. baronet 
desired the Houfc to bear in mind, that 
eight men died of it at Gibraltar, and that 
oiBcers were actually ilismisscd for re- 
fusing to inflict it. It impossible to 
say* what its cOfilequences were in the 
•West Indies and other hot climates. Whe- 
ther \he ffouse woifid say that it ought to 
be done awaj^ aljogether, or not,* he was 
sure that many would agree *that the 
crimes for which it was inflicted should 
be specified, and the extent y which nt 
should fie f carried, and life mstruinenls 
used for tjjjijt purpose •defined. He ri^d ' 
the passage, Vrom lffla«kstonc to which he* 
had before referred: and contended that 
it could not be difiicuii ^levise ot/ier 
mddes of pun^sluneni by the privation of 
ordinary privileges aildT enjoy inculs./^ He 
should certainly take the sense <if the 
House on his clause. 

Mr. Abercrotnb^, though he did not tbmk 
it desirable to vote the abolition of flie 
punishment altogether,* l bought it* very 
proper to know the number of siuh pu- 
nishments hy courts-martial. It had beet) 
properly said by an lion, member (Mr. 
Wilberforce) tfiat the; House should have 
the means of judging what modificalioii;^ 
might be cnacied, lie should iherelbro 
aSk the Jui^ge Advocate whether any .se- 
rious inconvenience would occur, giving 
a return of the number of purnshnients 
by regimental ceurts-rnartial, liiiiiting it 
to ’the horgie service. 

• Mr. Manners Sut^n would kave no ob- 
jection to lay this uocuiiierit •before th(* 
House, but really the accounft ofi'iegi- 
mental courts-martial did not come olfi- 
cially before him. Alfl he cou^d ^ay, was, 
that he undersli^dd gencsally that corporal 
punishments had decreased in regimental 
courts-martial. * 

^ The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were, Noes 79, Ayes 6; Majority 73, 
e* 

pENiT^TiAKY House EftL."] Mr. llol- 
ford moved the committal of this Bill. 

Sir Rornii^f wished the commitment 
to^be postponed. The subject was of 
very great importance ; and he know that 
several members, not present in the House, 
buU professionally engaged in a ^distant 
))art of tke country, were vAry desirous 
of beifig present ,at the discussion. At 
any fate, he thought a Bill of such im- 
p^tance should not be discussed in a com- 
mittee at that late hour. " 



Mr. Holford said, Ije onl4 meant to 
jittove the comm it me lit tor t^e purpose 
of having the blanks Hiled uo ; ancf he 
intended afterwards to move flie recom- 
mitment on Friday next? • 

Mr. i4^errro»i/(y wondered that this tune 
should be chosen for liie coinmUiaent of 
the when so* man persons, anxious 
to be present at the discussion*, were ne- 
cessarily absent. lie 4 vas not aware^that 
any such importance could be attavhed 
to the filhn;^ up the blaiTks'as to requiie 
the f louse now to go into a corniniuee; 
lig therel(ye could not help cunciirnng in 
opinion lyg hon. and lcarned*liieiul. 

Mr. Jloltiic SiiJnnvr IhougA the Bill 
sliduld not be burned ^irough-flia House, 
without any document^ of tlfe probable 
expenee widely tlie election of these 
iioi/ses might cost. He w'islicd that a pUin 
nntKesliinates might be laifJ before them 
on thio* subject. 

Mr. Calfcil entertained great doubts of 
the propriety of establishing peiiitentidry 
ius-tses. He thought that bringing toge- 
ther or WO of t*he worst ehuractoi s of 
tlu; country, was not the likeliest way of 
auiendmg them. 

Ml. thought it (Perfectly right that 
the plan of his lion, friend should be seen 
and understood, and* saw no method more 
likely to have that eftccl than the auller- 
ing It to go to a conmiiltce. when ll^ 
blanks might .be filled up. * 

lilr. VMiubic^d sayi;, there did not appear 
any objection to the filling up the blanks, 
but hoped that a longer time would b* 
allowed to elapse before the Hid was car^ 
l^ied througirUm rediaining stages. Jt had 
been jn titeir*hand.s now for three wtjpks, i 
but so many new clauses had been sirie^ 
added, thaj it ^vafv epute necessary that 
more time should ^e alh^wcd for the pur- 
pose of perfectly underst abiding it. 

Mr.^Secreiary l£j/i/er said, that there 
certainly could be no objection to giw 
sufficient opportunity to examine the pro- 
visions of the Bill ; but he doubted whe- 
ther the clausrss which had bci!n added 
were of a nature to require muth consi- 
deration. The Bill {lad been already de- 
layed too long, and if any obstacles were 
thrown in the way of its progress, notlufig 
could be done in the course of the summer 
towards fulfilling its provisions. 

Thc*Bill ^vas then coiumilted| ri\^d*the* 
blanks filled up, after which the Report 
was brought up and oil! c red to l\e taken 
into fuj:tjf*cr consideration on Friday. • 
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^ I Monday, IMaixh U». 

4?rAi E or the Nation.] Ki.rl Crosvcuor 
gave notice of hin intention tn snbimt to 
their lordships a muiion for goinj^ into a 
committee on the .Sure of the Nation. A 
motion ^f cqnsi(leral,k' iinportaiu e vrtis 
fixed for I'hyrsday i,, xi. and. cue of still 
grcaiei- importaiicc ior ili« loth of April, 
when the Pcli»i?m of dio Lidi C^il.olies 
was to be bn^ight undeir vh»*ir con^jLierd- 
tion j lot w hicl^ petitii^i, d the prayer -'/Vas 
*not giaiyed, the coiise<yifncc, he appre^ 
lieiuicfd, vv^juld be little siiort of lelKlIlou. 
He was incline^l'l.o wait the o vent of that 
discussion, before he ciitae forward w.^U 
hig <yvii motion ; a motion which waa 
loi*!ly called for in the presriit discou* 
raging and*dt*slressed siluaiioii of the coun- 
try, and the disjointed r/nd distraclccHtate 
of the councils of government. He would 
not name any particular day, but con|pnt 
himself with the gfneral notice, that tm 
intended soon to submit a, motion to their 
lordships on the State «f the Nati*Jn. 

• • 

• PoRruoLESE Si/iisJDv.]’ 'J^he ordef of 
the i^ay having been read for taking into 
consideration the Prince Kegent's Mes- 
sage relative to a subsidy to Portugal, ^ 

I'he Earl of Liverpool rose*and sa«l ; 1 
certainly, my lords, feel it unnecessary to 
take tip*your time, under the cirevAstances 
ill which ifie preser^t subject come^befgre 
us, at any length in discussing its merits. 
What the message of hi^ royal highness 
the Prince Ucgeiit refers to, is a pTbposed 
continuance of that .siip||iort and assistance 
that wa-? afforded bv parliament and the 
Prince Regent to Portugal in the last year. 
Wn such an occasiun, my lords, 1 think 
thcie can be but one feeling in 'this House, 
wdiich is, tiiat ps what has been so guwn 
to uur'taitliful allies, tvho have stood so 
honourably and •steadily by us, under the 
ino^t arduous and difficult circumstances, 
was an aid not given in vain, but, on t^e 
contrary, has ansvverwl every purpoje that 
was expcrlfjl from ir, we owe it to them 
and to ourselves to coutinue that assistance. 
On former occasions, your lordsKips may 
recollect, thatTthe discussions of thin sub- 
ject principally turned on one point, 
namely, the practicability of tfie object for 
which the* aid was attbrded. No man, 
however, who looks to the state of thi^ 
yeninsula, and to the engagements of this 
Qounti^, but must be aware, that nothing 
is of more importance, or more afleciing 
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(sjive the immediate (Vefcnce of this country 
itself) to llie*vital interests of the British 
empire, than the defence of Portugal I 1 
mean, more important for continental tfc- 
iects, provided it were praclicahle to act 
upon it.* The question always must roftie, 
3 s to the practicability, or clianje <fl the 
pjuciicabihty of the object whic((*we con- 
tend for. We now, rny lords, have ample 
experience on this subject, aifd that cx- 
ponenoe leads to ihiscon<^lusron — that the 
defence of Portugal, uncKir lord AVel- 
4jngton, acting n/>on the pgnciples tif that 
great and disiiiigh'jshcd odicer, ^nd sup- * 
porting him rn his great and various exer- 
tions, is an ohject ^he arms 

of^his country.. , I'he next question refers 
to the subsidies, or support given (ha/ way^ 
for the maintenance of her forces, aiidt.he 
improvement of her military system, and 
the ^tent to which that object has been 
obtained, in creating the military assist* 
aiiQe allbvdcd by Portugal independent 
«T' (he Prilish armies. — And, upon this se- 
cond object, 1 -likewise say there can be 
no dilK^eiicc of ^ntiment. About two 
years 'ago, opinions wcM'e entertained in 
parliament, ;\nd even by ollicers who Kail' 
served in that country, that it was im- 
practicable to proiluce a Portugnese force 
•i^lipable of co-operating wiiii a Hriiish 
pow^r in tht^ way we ftca it has done. To 
their own honour, some of (he odicers, to 
whom Miude, have been raagiiAnimous 
to allow tlieir«mi$take in that re- 
spect. But what, my lords, 1 a«k, has 


tried in tip field— and they have distin- 
guished themselvc.<. We have seen ihen^ 
at BarrosiL intrepidly attacking a formi- 
dable force of ijio enemy, most advan- 
tageously posfcd, and defeating the tlanks 
of that enemy. Upon that occasion, and 
upon every other, the Portugiie.-ie military 
pri/ved itself (M]i 0 al. to C 9 mbating the 
proudest troops of France. 1 refer, iny 
lords, to these leadcng con^dcrat'mns ge- 
nerally, feeling it would he a ivaste of 
your time to (*ntcr upon any particular 
details. These results, however, are esta- 
blished, that (he defenccofthe kmgdomv)f 
PortugiV ij practicable, and the 
tuguese government h' 43 .ai(led most essen-* 
lially in*tflat defc^c^*. Under these cir- 
cum^tancejf, 1 cannot believe there exists 
a doubt in the mind nf ajjy man, that we 
are doing too much for an a^'Mcuit ally-— 
an ally alwayl remarkable lor Itii fivklity 
of her adherence to her engagemcfiis will* 
Great Britain, and who, by her conduct 
under the particular circnmstariccs of the 
case, presents an additional claim lo^nir 
assistance and (*onsidi'fation, Yoiv* lord- 
ships are aware, tliat soon iHer the neces- 
sary retireiiiL'iit ol’ the piincc of that 
country, it was occupied h) the French 
armies, and iuiuay tasily be conceived in 
uhat a stale ii miisl have been left with 
j regard to iis civil, military, and financial 
j tt'Jiicerns afier the h taoops had with- 
I d^avvn. li cannoL he a master of s\ii prise 
that under such ciyc^msianccs,^tlie ad- 
vantages since obtained, could not be 


been the result J Most fortunate for this : fiohicved at once, but have been the result 
country, most fortunate for Portugal, ami } ^if persevcr.mcc aii.i aitentinn to the most 
most Jbrtunate for all continental Europe, j minute details, aiuKjy strictly«adlh,ring t<> 
if her nations can be induced to awake ; tbc^^vsteiii uhieh ciri must !.nc(is red 
from their stupor.— We have seen a. Por- { ti ncccssriiy toja;i odiic,e. However, 1 am 
tuguese force established undt r the gtf- j rejoiced to say, that ^.lio' cxi ji'tioiis which 
noial direction of British officers; but I j had been ; ladi; ^lavc iVen most oli’ectual, 
inflM accompany this by remarking, that | and have been ai'mded by re.MiI.s truly 
much may be attributed in this re'?j)ecl to beneficial — so nnieh so, iliat if lh« House 
thq exertions of Portuguofte officers. We Uiink the subsidy of Iasi year, and that 
have seen a Portuguese force thus coijsti- which will ^be pioposed in the present, 
tilled, arise capable of meeting in action are sufficient to cover even the military 
the most distinguished battalion.^ of the expeiidiune of Portugal/i they are much 
French army* under its mos|l able anJ mistaken! Jiidependenr of the 2,00(),oi)0/. 
veteran commanders, and under the m5st which weic voted lajt year, a sum of not 
critical and jtryingcircumstances. 1 speak less than I,SO() 000/. has heeii furnished 
upon the authority of the liiost able and by the people of that country to support 
intelligent Qfficers. When these troops their military cstabli.^limcnts — ami, there- 
formerly signalised themselves in the de- fore, it must evulenily be seen, tliat Great 
fence of positions, the country was told •Britaitl i|notafibrdmg resources to a people 
tahat they might be very useful in such who aie doing nothing foi' themselves. 1 
situations, but that if tried in the field they will no/ detain tile House longer than to 
would deceive the expectations thkt had nmve an Address in answer to the,g^acioiis 
been formed of them. They have been Message of the Prinoe Regent. The 
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^Address, as usual, was an Jcho of the 
Alessage. 

Jiarl Gronenor saifl, that fhere were 
one or two points of li^e‘^lobIo .Secretary's 
speech with respect to wiiich he wished to 
say a few woids. If he did not oppose the 
present motion, it was because howos 
►satisfied willi'tlic lu which tJie war, 

had beefi conducted in^ iSpain by ihc^ dis- 
jointcil jjnd d>siracted government w^hich 
had rulet^ tilts country lo^ tlfbse five years 
past. He c<uild not, however, hut join in 
tile praise which Jiad been bestowed upon 
the militvir’i cl^aractrrs who had lipt n cm- 
.ployed jn that w^y^ and b* whVe meiuo- 
riofj-s cxei lions, an hei^ic spu A (uid been 
ilifruocd thmuMhout wlioUifannyJ and 

even among tln^ J^ortuguese troops, l?ut 
ill \thal situation was ihe peninsula ? Wiiat 
h.uWbeen done aficr all the hopes that had 
been i.,.dd out to this country ? We were 
in possession oF Portugal, alter the con- 
vention oF Cinti a, when sir .lolin Moore 
tvii •ordered to advance into Spain with 
so vei j inadi'ijuate^ forces and still we had 
hardly done any thing more than keep 
possession ol it, France was still in pos- 
st ssioii of the capital oF Spain, and of ihe 
best part of the country,. in a military 
point of new. Wild an army oF lt)0, 0(H) 
men, Uriiisli and ]^utuc;l«se lro<»ps, as 
good as any in the world, h d by a moat 
fekilful coruuiarxler, uliat had Ih en done? 
Would tl^e couinr\% mulct tliese circum- 
stances be sati-sfitvl with the captuic of a 
fortress, however galiant and imporlao! 
that exploit migiil be ? The ccftnilry, lie, 
v^aspersuadjxl,, would iMtbe satisfied, look- 
ing to^ thc^ nr^igiiiUide oi the. torco c*>tu 
posed of bruisli ;^id Porti^guese rcgnlaff 
troofis, aidi^J bf the guerillas, unless a 
grea#an3 powprful,’e\crtUni was made, in 
order, if posviljle, at once to tenninate the 
wajy aijd destroy the power of liuona- 
psrte ill tile peninsula. Vv e had e%pende»i 
enormous sums m this cojitest; and 
tiioogh France had lor.t a great member of 
men, it was not# to be roiice;,bd tiiat we 
lost a considerable numiicr al.fo; and 
however obi-t ure tiig situation of these 
nicn, they had still relations and friends 
to feel for their sulitrings, and hifieht 
their fate. It was proper, then, in his 
opinion, if 1 he war w'as to be continujdi 
that soine great etlurt should !|iade. < 
With regard to tlie amount of the «Lim to 
be given, he could nolf help obsjjrfiiig, 
that the ^Portuguese sOlicrcrs min[ht haiii^ 
been rdieved out «f these two indJions, or 
at least, that a sum should he retained out 
(VOL. XXL) 
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of it, equal to that w' flic h^hadp been alreatly 
sijhscribed for the Portuguese, in order to 
relieve the distresses of our manufacturers 
at home, who were a )iuo,st reduced to 
despair by the ub.^linate /lersevtrance of 
ministers in the ulisurd and ruinous policy 
of the (/rdei s^i.i Council. This miglit*he 
the more rcaifily done, too. bince Portugal 
was now able, as the uoble iilec rclary al- 
leged, to do scV.iuch for lser?idr, \',)on 
the i^holc, ctfiysuicrirm tue cn'\.\^i.an?nl9 
by which the^couiiti^ b(»u*id, -aoji, 
how far^wc wen* einlj^fked, be did not 
ihiiiK iha» (MU- ai mil's ought to be \filh- 
d::iun irom ltyt‘*peniiniila ; but. uu the 
contrary, that the war tjK'n.' ought toJie 
^prose^uled wiih^thc utmost vigour, pio- 
vi^id there Ojipeaied any rational chance 
of ultimate* smcccss. If, as had been al- 
leged, the universal Spanish imtioff^waji 
with us, much might yet bo done. If 
they wished tor our aid, and would 401*- 
vlially co-operate for their own defenTe, 
the most favourable results might he ex- 
pected. But if they did not w isH for our 
aid. — if they would not co-operafe.* bat 
Vwcio prcpaicd to submit ani^ give upThe 
contest in despair,— if they were ready to 
bow their necks to the yoke of the con- 
ipicror, it was usek.ss for us to expect sut^* 
cfss. It ought to be o()serv#ib also^that 
il Fiance should h.avo to innpioy hcrarmies 
cls» wdiw’re, an upp^.rh^n:tv woilfft be af- 
forded for making* a gn <it cflbrtajwhicU 
ought not to be neglected. 

'idle Jiarl -of lianikj/ \vas decidedly of 
opinion, that the country was pledged to 
assist the Portuguese, aiid that, if (hat as- 
sistance were refused, the national faith 
would he compromised. Ilo would not, 
therelore, oppose tlie vote : at the .*»aine 
time* he was far from being sa»i^fi*‘d with 
the mode in whi<“i) ministerb ^arried^on 
the pci* nsniar war. 

Tbc motion Avts then agreed to, r,cvt 2 ne 
diss^nticnte. 


• irOL^lK OF commons/ 

I itlond'.y, lUmdt ICj- 

PoRTUGuFsc ScHiiov.l '^Jhc Pritico 
Regeii/s MessTige !C‘;pccting Portugal hav- 
ing hetni referred to a tommjtiee of sup- 
ply, the House resolved itself ihto the said 
committee. 

I.ord Castlh'ca^h^ in ri.)ing to stibmit to^ 
itie House a motion on the siibj(?ct, did not 
fwl Mi5t it would be necessary for him to 
trespa.ss on their ]>atienc€ at any consider- 
able length; or to adduce many aigiii- 
. (4 0) > 
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n'.(*nls to pvpedicticy of allord- i th;? oonirnittpc, thaf when Uie pjinciple of, 

inij llial assistance to Poitugal at iht* pj 4 - Vne prt scnt|proposition was bioa< hod two 
sent nionieiU. winch liad been .saru inmci years a gn y «li:'positi(»n existed in 
by the a()jiroi)aiion of parbainontjat for'mer parliament to flrnihl whether any military 
periods, when the advantage s aticndSiit exertions w hich n mi ^ht lend occasionaiiy 
Uj)on It w'fie by no means ffjiJulU* evi- to P<irtiigal, could he ultimaudy sneecss^ 
dent. Indeed the ^|uestio:i, app^*aied to fnl. * Many. n^^Um/ n ot hii»li military 
hitn to he drawn into such a n.nrow' com- charaertT sec metl incdirn d to believe ilia: 


pass, that it was scarcely J>< *t'‘l*ldii for any 
one to doubt the priiicijile of exfiediency 
on w'bicli the proposed granfrcsied, unless 
ftpe of the f«)lhiw ing pi n|>4>siiic»ns was af- 
firmed, viz. that iK^was so I'uiidayientallv 
wrnfig to sul'^idize any forei/n ptnvci, that 
no applic.if M>n of that nafu*'e c-ugiit to he 
nn^dtf in prnhanTenI ; nr that the sia-e of 
the wer m the penmsolji w a» suchf 
noiw idr^laiiding the licatus hv' winch the ! 
two tounliie^ were so clusely united, nol- 
v. ii fi?tanding the ^hjiions Nur ce'^ses of our 
arms, and noiw iilntanding tin* solemn 
faiW^i which pailiainent luid so rtpeatediv 
pTedged on the sidijeci, no fnrihe r exertion 
should he made by fntat Hritani. liut that 
jSpain add l\)ituearshonld be hi* to the 
dreifiirul fete v\hicli awaited them. Ihi- 
le.ss one of these i\vo gmunda was tjkcn* 
he couftssed himself wholly at a loss to 


the Poiiugoc'se armv, whi^’h it was the 
ohjt (it c;( iln't propoMJion to i lise rnd suh- 
sido'C, ((Mihl never he brouL;ht in*o such a 
strite nfdi^csplme, av to render it eliicicntly 
seivjceai)h\ 'i he division on thato«cv- 
sinii (‘\hlhiy d isirt'iig leeliiig /n the minds 
ol a gieat ininiher o\ hgii. genth nw^n, that 
the iricofnfi;^« nn ip a milnary I'oiriTof 
view lield our by t^ie proposition, was by 
nil mi ans adt^jllate to expcncc ('f it. 
'Flf* sp, hiiwi'x er, w lio enjor:*! moie inti- 
nrate meaiHol oMhdng ol the pnd ab|/f^’ie- 
.suit, ple^^^ d lla vote upon the 1 Icmse ; if. 
was pa^setl ; an<l in the course of tlic \e:ii 
the edoity inadL^ in Portugal in corise- 
(]uence were such, that in fin* n.’Xt sesfTori 
ot pAriiament. evenj tho*c who b-.'d vppos- 
('d till* pr:)f;o:>.lion in thu liist instance, 
candidly aliowod, that it li.'d liecn pro- 
ductive of the most ailvardagpoiis results. 


conci'ive how the piesenl proposition could 
opposed. It was Car from Ids wish lo 
rc-agitate rtiose topics which at former 
periods liad given rise to;>u( h controversy. 

It wis (Hfftiece-ssa! y fOKCurto tjio^Vfripics, 
iivoi^n to su'.taiii tin* motion with which 
he should conclude. Nor would it be 
politic lo rccuri*o them; for lic‘ was per- 
suaded, th,at if the cnmuntfct should agiec 
with him in thinVing th«at the same pceu 
niary support ought to, he extended to 
Poriiigal as was given in llu 3 la'^t session, 
they wnubl also agree with him in think- 
that it ought to be done with as much 
nlfSlnimity as possi^blc ; for wliatever dif- 
ferences of opinion might h ive existed in 
pai liainent.at a lime when the experiment | 
ot assisting Porui,»*iI U il not been tried,' 
r.ow ihal it liad been tiii d and pioved sue- 
cC'sflil, he trusted that a genera*! dispoy- 
tion would ultimalely bo HTanilesU d. lo 
.inaik by f'tt unanimous vole, the apjTro- 
bation wi^i which the Pintr h |rarliamtnr 
regarded the exertions of tiie Portuguese 
in the common cause, and the Title iity 
which they had manitcT.ioii untler those nu- 
merous circumstancfs of extreme peril and* 
difficulry, to which the various b "tunes 
of the war had nocessaiih^ exposed them. 
Without, iherefoie, dwelling at any length 
,011 the topics to which he had alluded, 
/-€ vvouJdjust call to the recollection of* 


Accordingly 'when the projiu^atjon wa.s 
agiiiii hiouglu lurwaid, lho-.<‘ who had 
voted against it’ in the lir^t instance, ah- 
s^aintiil fropi a ri'prtition ol thit vote; re- 
prescniing, however, at The same time, 
that although tlnn' Hr.lmiited thafllio mea- 
sure had produced great ailVvUUagc ; yet 
lllat afterpdl, the eiiorts ol' the combined 
•British and Portuguese aiim^^s |j:id ended 
only in stuniiiig tficin up ^ii^tlie lines nff 
('ii^ra, and h aving tin? enf-my tn posses- 
.^ioii of the rtfiniuinier of PorUigal. At 
j li^'.’st the cooiiinttee would fr el .that this 
I obsiiicie .o a^i •iinaniVioiis exiu(?ssPon of 
sentiment w'as removed ; for the vote of 
the last session had enalded lord V/eUfng- 
*on tO'diive the enemy over the frontier, 
and expid . them wholly from Portugal. 
Pa. hain^’fit therefore was now called ui>on 
to crnte}ii[)lal(; a .system, *001 which migiit 
lead, !)ut wdiieh actual iv had led to the, 
most hrilliant svccesv. The commiliee, in 
coming to the consideration of the present 
liesoluiion, would be divested of all those 
.didieullics which had heretofore existed on 
th/i subject. He would, however, make a 
few «^b^iervaiion 5 on the fj^inciple upon 
wdiicR the presept proposition rested. U 
evef ikc^re was aquesUoii of subsidy which 
^onld be maintained on sound, !(igitimatc, 
and justifiable grounds, it was tins. In 
the firat place, it was subsidising a poucc 
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\vii\\ wliich we were conncctell by a kind | 
of iiatuial feeling Indeed, it (oiild hardiyH 
be considered in ilie light of ^ subsidy ; | 
lor the nirasur.' allijrde(l*su<*h clllclu.il aid ! 
to the Ih irisli army, chargi tl as that aniiv I 
was VMth iinportanl ojnr.ttions,** ctunpiO' | 
bending our o\v A e.sseiy,i|^l inu rests.^iii.tt | 
the money niight wiIli propiiely he \<j!fd, 
on iha; vievv of lhe,.suhjti:t aloney^ and 
wilhout.iiiiy paiticid.ir u icn me 
lugal, loi; 11 •\va;i iiniio-isifllt^not to admii, 
that ail IIkjsc splendid exeriions o| h'i<l 
Wellington vvoalil have faliu-n \ery shoii 
ot then exih^iig I'X'ent, iiad iiohu' 

lord bi;^;i] d*i|v,iv^d of (|ii ol that 

paM of the ani.y \* ‘lad «a!*i »‘n out ut 
the liberal p<i'’ie'^ '*n^v. liieii'iin* nfe eni 
proposjln.i) was htuiidi'rl. i’n.U -oeh w.is 
tlK:*lruc clia? 'cu r ot tii'- I'oi i agUf-M* arluy 
wo* leil iiy tile rm-niy a1 Hee-ai o, who 
t:oi!''ai!.*i s d it as Br ill'll!, and aUi ihon'd it 
to loid \V»*ilmaioii a-' a ^ 1 1 m of wai, 
that, lor the pin |»ose >1' aj!i ig an a*t le.'v, 
iieshad c ioliied th Ihiii^di ! 'i. .■» -n the 

.Poriii^ac p inn.orAi. Aiio r e,M>»n.d t»»r 

^raili ng tne- 'in.i was’, (Ikh l oold be ap- 
plied aiol afbii’'iis;t-n d e* r ila* insjie<*, 

tion ol Ijri'i-n e< ' d .niv 

s,iilisidy lieen .dj’>:<b <1, b-r p-e t, up. 
pbeadoa til wlio 'i sti. u < euipb ti t.-cninv 
*‘Msieti as ih s i-i m *<)vc'imiHsi •>! Por- 
tugal. 'Ihete wac lodier \u 
tai\t n of llie hU'bjecl. 

granted to Pnrlu .;'ij a <. \onei at loii ol >y 
chaiges v\bnli she uiiLilP, tuirly e t \- 
pei led to i)ear i:ei >eil ne ^ovi i •in*'iTi 
oi tireat jh'itaiM had lie j e ni'Pon I oine/ 
pCCilMoMS ^je^ n ae<'ii-%d ol tii'isui»i.e»t‘-,- 
sanlv* ^ubj>id.*»i',g Ib.eitin powtis. •Pur. 
tills rernaik was 4*0 oppiieahie to i’oiitr. 
gal. It \vi]^ A .ifin^fcae’oi y and njtci sti.’ig 
j’.iet, aiiS one wiii^Tii he ’yar. i.uu ihe <'0111- 
niilif-c would It.arn ui'.ii pb a-^uie, tliat ‘^ui.h 
Ij'ieii the, iiiKiiK'ial exc; lions cd Por- 
tflrgal, that at the. pr<!seiit moment, ah^r 
ail the (dl’ort.s of the war, afle]’ the eoiintry 
bad bet'll III ihe temporary p«^sf,sion of 
th(! enemy, ain> had been draiiietT even hy 
that temijurary possessitni, the fevenee ot 
Poilugal, applieahhi to the pro-jctuinni ol 
lliti war, was at a higher point tli.in liefote 
the coinnieiicemcnl of the coiile.it. * 'Ihe 
l*ortuguese government was in the actual 
collection of a greater revenue, ^and 
cherisfied hopes that by lutasure^ ^ow i» 
progress, that tevciiue would be tonsidc*^ 
mbiy increased. 'J’he^ came to ,tlfc ] 5 ri- 
tish ^i^'Jiament only to a-^sist them»dii 
)nakiiig I hose exertions iide^juatc to llie 
great cause in whft;h tiie two countriec 
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were so deeply interested. the wliole, 
tljTofore, he Uu.itcd llrd ahhoutih there 
nngiit he ground lor dnuhiiug lUe ex- 
pediency ol such a proposiLKni ns ihe 
piMfsent, wiien onginally made, fet as ihe 
expi^tfience of llie two last yej.:*'jiad coiu- 
plf tel V •Improved the. soundness id llitie 
:I^)plvhell.^lon* rhe CMinmitU;e would, hy 
an ummirncus decisiun, mark tin* ft^eling 
of lespt'rL vvim-A ihev vinei lujutn^ lor lh« 
exeiboi’s. und^ior th^* tididiiy uf Poigjgai ; 
lor it* was a pjo.id cfrcum^iance for ih^ 
counlry ^ I li .1 wlu-n it^l^as ovcriun t’oi a 
inio' by Hhe em ii.y — w lien du‘ Piilish 
ai oj V, aeiiMh ‘I ^>y moiives of pioiomid 
inilii.il \ p diry, rehit-d Jy d'oriOvS 
til It ijo y miglii again advance wiih gH ’Oer 
\ t — I In* luthofliwi 1*01 iiigu' -e remam- 
id iniitda*^;* lliou' u.ts not tlic m’^sl mo- 
rneniai ) adiuit ine on* I heir parL^?<T^lhe 
»'ne'nv ; thi'V mi'' inincd to all tin- mditrtrv 
mil' 1 loll'. Vs h‘.<‘!i » bt ii fii 'niu s . (,cc'i^'0|^i d ; 
(hi V i>oi4- the del ablation oflln tr t <umTTy 
w r ‘loiit I fpinsng ‘ and m nw» '^irigl*' im-j me 
wi'ie tin V Ills" to tife rou.iM if inn le^-t. 
die noioe bail roio hidt,*ri by n'ov*^ lite- 
•loJjoamg lievolnnon : “ n ii > ilie'opi- 
nioii ni ibi-. (omniiitu , tii.d .1 sum m l ex- 
oeMliii.; two mdbon-', lie giaiited ‘0 his 
u) caable him to "oolunie 
nia jitaiii m his i.ny \ body Poilu^oiLSt^ 
droops, and lo oive socb niiihrr aid and 
assiiW^^b c, to ilni ouv-erniin 111 e4ii'’Porliigal 
as the nil In re of c.»nn’*i 111 w^iJi^his 

Maj^'-iv n eny,i"td, iin‘.y vippi j! lo him to 
i.ijo-rc.” , 

l^’icthfiv.'L' ils i.’iLd that liTe noble 
joiii hud Null' lu'd III' I'iiii i with re.^^pcci to 
ihe pn-piie'y iO tbe piopo-sid grant, d’lie 
noiiie ioiil b..d ridvi ued not lo the general 
♦nit» of the wai, 1 ,‘Ui t<) the p.irlie»dar stale 
of P'.iini ‘ d'o all that the imbh* hnJ 
le exi'i'fions of *4*oi- 
I tuu'd/iio heaftily nied. .Put Im 

I could not alhnv an auditie.nal hurdt*/! of 
. twp rndlion.s to I.'e iinpO'»ed upon the ( oun- 
Irv, uiihout hringiug hade to the reiyjl- 
' Ici'tiun^of the comiiii'iies’ ili" oiigifial ob- 
ject, for tli\ attainiiieni (d which tins grant 
, was in the fust insti.m e vc‘e.d. ddiat ob- 
I ject had failed, and llurefor^ tc? continue 
I suc li grants, Vas meid v to persevere in a 
i system of lavish cxpendituie, from wind) 
1 no sati>‘aclury result could be expecred. 
I When ihe* fust giant of this nature wa? 
proposed, h was lo afiord liridsli aid ti>- 
,w'ards rescuing Spain from the gi ipe ol 
i'lanCi!. ■ At tliat imic he concurred raosi 
coidially vvith the whofe country in tht 
dilit. IluUour years have elapsed^am 
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iiotVn inch of^grovnd leaving been gained, 
lie had a right to alter his opinion on iile 
subject, 8o iar were we from bavii^ 
emancipated Spain, that wc had not ii sin- 
gle man fiiere, nor could W'e enlertaiif a 
rational prospect of making anyjmprfs- 
siod on the enemy •in that (jnaiitfr. He 
put it to the .committee, whether if four 
years ago the merely remaining in •Portu- 
gal had been described ns\he uiiiinate ob- 
ject of«oiir uiibrts, tl^c proposition to iriake 
cIlorLs would have hee^i rcceivefl wi^h 
that acclamatini/\nu! support wjneh ac- 
tually acc<»rnpanied it? In obficting to 
the present moiiori, he fefl^hat lie trod on 
gri^fvl not niOii-^ popular just then, of 
cour-e iie .shouM have to ertnteiul wiUi ihe^ 
gendt-iiien «ip|:»os:Le ; he shoulil also lut^le 
to oontend \v»»h many uilh vvh'orn he was 
in general habit ot' political atcoid- 
ante. iJul so .slroiiw w.is Jiis conviction 
on tjw subject, fliat he felt it iniperaiive 
upTin him lo express Ins opinion. He had 
patiently Jistenvd to C’V» ly argument an.! 
opinion ftoiinccted \tith it, bolli in parlia- 
ineiuf rfnti in private but hitherto 

no <n!i* iraj ^btVii able to p(‘rsiirfdc Jiiin' 
that, iindt the present circumslaiicts, 
lireat liiilain oii';ht u> perse ver»? in .i 
•.tevyj so lavifiii, that it must cveniually lead to 
litT utter dcswiic.ivai. li was on the giound 
or«.*\pcnce, lh:u he argue-i against iiir* nio- 
lion. \V^i id 1 iije*!*in every djort* ^vhicii 
\ve,.lwkd.. rnado to n'rii*:'Oiie eiu my from 
'Spain, W’e had hiiltn', not iroin any want 
oi Coinage in oyr treo[>.s, nol Irom anv 
want oi skill in our oliinrs, but fiom a 
want «,f lo-opcralieii on the part tif the 
Spaniards, lu)m a v\ ant of that assisinnce 
wiiica vve expected from tlitm, and which 
we had a ri^Hii, to expert, in the prc.st nl 
state of the coinanftee ht would nut enter 
into* any dei.jiis otdhe was in tliejieiiin- 
sula : hut he would implore tliem to p..iise 
before they (j'uiilc^siy expended two mil- 
lions of I he public money. Let them con- 
i^iiler, that two inii lions was near one-sixth 
of the* produce of the income Tax. Le; 
them l(Milv a. the enoiiiioiis cxffendiiure pf 
t|iii cnuio^ry, and endeavour to devise tlTe 
nieuns of tiipiini^hi»tg, rather than of aug- 
menting it. The prcfleut annual expendi- 
ture of Great Eritam atiinuntcd to luariy 
100 millions ! He w'oulfl defy /m\' mim!>- 
tcr to maintain the present expciirliturc 
the country, with resooreVs so dimi- 
nished, and the trade aud commerce simi-# 
larly circurnsianped. He need only relet 
the right hon. gentleman to *what ho had 
la«t year, when proposijri^a subsidy 
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for Portugal'— wherf at the same lime there# 
\vas a petij^ion from the manufacturers, 
complaining of the decay of trade, and 
praying some* relief. On that occasion, 
the right hen. gentleman had said, that it 
was impossible to afford the relief prayed 
for, *i]ntil iluonapAi^e had aliened Ins prohi- 
•bitory decrees. Since then the ruler of 
Fiance bad encreased them,^iid therefore 
the situation of the country in^that respect 
w’as w'orsc. tender these circumstances he 
should most earnestly recommend to the 
House to adopt economy-^io diminish the 
expend inii'^ and make it maic^ comtnensu- 
raie with the means of /.he countiy*: The • 
noble lofif Itad sl'/.etl th.il the revenue of 
Portugal was inatwially improved since 
the former sub.siily w.'i;. xoted by parlia- 
uu^if. If so. she had no right whatever to 
call upon (ireat Hritain foi furiiif r iud ; 
the inn case of the revenue of l^urtugal 
ought to be applied to the maintenance of 
her army, especially as our levemie was^ 
on the dct liiic. If iMigland was nn^mifed 
with a foreign 'invasion, would Eitgli.sh- 
men, l\e woiihl n .k, comlc.si end to receive 
p.iy for Crp lying inusUcts in defence of 
their liberties and of their country? The 
fact was so wirh the ^Poiuiguese, for the 
subsidy was granted for the express pur- 
fiuse of u.'^sisting them in dt fence of their 
otvn country (Hear, hear!) Gonllemcn 
might exclaim, but he wisllecl they could 
coirradict him. *i\ould slate a few 
facts in detail of the expentes of our army 
ih'that (plotter. At thi.s iiioinent, it must 
he admitted, on all hands, ihijt the extent 
of it was not uiid^r o(),0()t)6 P'.ien at ieaiA 
avoidable for service — the e\'[)rtice of the 
establishment of mules oiinployed in carry- 
ing stores, &c. was nbt lc.ss wliai\ 4,(X)0/. 
pn* diem, and ffft.s he eould piovc, if ne- 
cessary. Eacli lioise cost this country 5s. 
per day, besides the provision for 'ihesl^a- 
vilrv. wdiicli was imported from America 
inti* Lisbon, tand thence iraifsporled to the 
army, ai-d their horses were expected to 
be furnisl^ed from this coifntry. The ex- 
pence of transporting the he.ivy ordnance 
from flporto to. Ciudad Rodrigo cost this 
country ‘20,000/. With respect to keep- 
ing up the force we had in the peninsula, 
ojir means W(*re not adequate to the efiurt, 
for ilie militia regiments were called on to 
Supply '.heir quotas for the^liit^, and many 
of ijie fhilitia regiynents were not complete, 
fur so'hne of the comities could not afiord a 
bffllot. There was no chance thc^-sfore of 
deriving assistance a^ain'from that source. 
*it was impracticable to keep up the cavalry 
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•regiments ; he could ^irin, that one regi- 
ment, which at the end of the ytar ISOif 
was complete, consisting of ^ight troops, 
containing 640 men and horses, landed in 
Portugal, was now reduced, though it had 
been reciuued five times since"*that lime, 
to 4hO incn,,aiuf wjieu dn the field eould 
not muster more than 400 men. • Indeed 
he migiit say^if all, * 4ixeuntdii»ce ocAiies!^ 
In recommending economy’, he dUJ not 
mean that our armies should he with- 
drawn, or that at the first charge the conn- 
tty should surrender at discretion. HI* 
only object .*\as to induce aIi® H ouse to | 
look a:t Urn of this country, and 

by its conduct prevyji\ the ibfl.der.uico of 
what he must dcni'* a ruinous s*ysteni, 
carried on in# a country whore so fair a* 
prospret was not now presiuiled as af the 
<’onimoncomont ol the contest. (Hoar, 
hoar !) 'Ihe tight hon gentlonian niiglit 
exclaim again, but that was his opinion ; 

. and therofore ho could not avoid rvcoiii' 
nl^ldlng the adoption of rneasinos more 
conckicive to the* curity of the ornpiro, | 
and upon a scale iiioio consistent wuh lU 
resources. * 

Tlie Ilnii. Ml. Ward >.'i;d,lhat; lie wa'* 
one of those who onmnallv thought that 
we should not liavo ciitoK'd as pnncipTls 
into the war in the jiuiinsula ; lie still 
thought so, bur he conc*‘ive^d that 
was a jgroat^difloroiire belwoon sui li an 
opinion and iliai •which lio ontor- 

tain afioi tfiai w.u h id been so connm nt'o»|, 
and ront'niiod loryoais. Whnlurrinyi 
should hav<; oruoif d into it on the st rtie 
•they had llvfne, andVlieilnr tlif y -lnnihl 
noxi^abaiTdoi! ir, vvoio (jwito dilthrt nt^<jUos- 
tions; foi the |fnliey, oi abamhuiing it 
miglitjjo .■%gr»‘at dtal worse than ilio policy ' 
wliieh induced 8s to i^j^uneiict' it. lie 
could not agree with his hon. friend who 
S'iokA last;, for in the '«y-srcrii which he 
Tccomnifiiidcd, though he said«lie W'obid 
not abandoih the war, yet opinions 
would lead him to starve it. '^lat would, 
indeed, be ca'frying on the war so as to, 
be hnrdensome, while at the same time 
it aflbrded no pr(j4iahiUty of suci'eeding 
in any one object ol it. Though hc^ still 
thought it would have been wiser to 
Lave acted chlJerently, yet it should, be 
recoljected, that there was qothi»g so 
clisgracelul to^the character of • ifreat rfa- 
tioii as a changeable VitcillaiingptWicy. It 
often happened in. the coiicer»is*ot na-* 
tion8,#that it was better to pursfi^ a' 
course which *was not in the first in- 
Btancu tightly sefecUd, than to give*it 
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up altogether, after following it for a 
considerable time. If*we now abandon^ 
it, or did what was almost the same 
thing, starved it, ami if we thus sufier* 
ed the French to gain nearl\P all their 
objartSj what would any statesman say 
— what woidd all Fkirope say to ’our 
conduct ? They might soy tinit when 
we xwie •«n«5iiccesslui, — when we were 
defeatcil in- o*.4 objects. — wheiuour gal- 
l.antr. £;tneial«uas slai^, then we w-^rc dis- 
posed to coiilpiuc the w^ar ; but that<no^, 
when \ye had obtaint^^irilliant sucecsses., 
i — when ^we had secured our posiiifm in 
the peninsuliv-^when our arnv.es were 
commanded by one oFjbe greatest c^ne- 
rals#d' model tunes ; now, a new light 
If^ad biokeii in upc/n us; now, we found 
that wti (V>uld not afliud to cMHtnu^the 
means ol' larthcr success; now, "ilre felt, 
ourselves indispostfl to grant the neces- 
sary succours to our allies! liis^hon. 
friend thought il discre«li(aijle' to llicTPor- 
lugucsc character to be paid by England, 
j j>ut what XX as the fSet ? 'J’he Portuguese 
had first ilonc all iliat was in theiv power, 
iiiiij tlieii they lereived *oiy acsisiaiice to 
make siili gieuler eithrts. His lion, friend 
s.vd, tb.it we, in England, would not think 
of being paifl by aimiber nation I’or^li'* 
fending ourselvrs. <iod fi^bid thifl such 
an event should evir happen as to 
diii*?*iis to a ijiiesl^on of nature f 

Should ilio nrt*<A^itx of tleicnJ'i*€C»oiJr- 
s^lve^ in our .'vxn i.iiid uccur, we siumjf/, 
i d»‘M ‘t'n.:’, tir'.’io* in ai] lay wiihin the 
coii»/)\5-s iii onr oxiit .ni.iily; aim he trust- 
ed in i. ivc bl'Mild n.) necessity to 

rts'un ti» tiie^ sujypln .-4 »>{ olv^r govern- 
/iienis. [hit really I’-o lould .iSLern no- 
rthing disgraci !’il in the cojiduct of the 
; l^rn.gu- so, xviio, xvitti(;ul the financial 
mean 4 of c\4nli.ig all thtir jHAvei-S, and 
calling lorth all their oxvii i e.s()i«‘ces, re- 
tfiviid the pccuniaiy as'istanee of -their 
aiiies in a common cau-ie. What they 
had done, had been the prari.ee f>f mune 
of the* gieatest hiai<*s in Eoiope:® several 
jnstances\f winch, he imagined, his hon. 
•friend apjnoved r.d. Wl;ai IkhJ been the 
case respecU/ig (uir allies dui-ing the whole 
of the Will for ne.xr twenty years? Was 
•it ever said, that the einjicror of Germany 
was a disgraced* person because he accx^pt- 
ed pecuniary loans and subsidies .from 
this country, to enable him to send 4iis 
aimies into the field But il affording pe- 
cumary aid to fortugiU were expedient, 
and justifiable on the score of policy, it 
was yeT much more so at present, od the 
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grrliind of honour. ’ In fact, we were 
{tlcdgcd as stroiig'ly as we could l>c 
assist Portugal ; and she had done nothing 
lately to forfeit the fulfilment of our pro- 
mises of sitpport ; he meant not that bel- 
low, niggardly, illusive support that sonic 
reccmimended ; buUa real, cfllciokt, and 
vigoious assistance. With* regard to 
Spain, he thought that if slief had ever 
deserve(]^our aid, she deserved it peculi- 
arly af the present time; tfbr she /had 
lately endeavoured lo increase her* own 
means of re sistaiu^fc^ especially in her abo- 
litionp^ of a weak and execrable^ govern- 
ment. He was not hewc^-^r disposed to 
Uiat tiie tiiu^ might come, when this 
<]uestioh would appear under a very tjii fie- 
rent aspect, — when we niight find ou«- 
selves '^isassfcd by domestic * dilacultiea, 
wliicT^*would rende4‘ it advisable to hus- 
band our resources with the utmost eco- 
nomy ; and he would fairly own, that he 
was^not altogether free from appreheii- 
aions on that subject. The tine might 
possibly arrive sooner than most persons 
expcc/cd. Yet ho must maintain upon 
every consideration, whether of national 
policy, or of public honour, that if*we 
should deem it proper to abandon the vi- 
^ojTous prosecution of the war in the pe- 
ninsula, we o^ht to do so slowly and re- 
luctantly. Such a liioasure ought, in liis 
mind, to b^iUie rosultonly*of well W«igh- 
duly esLimatin^whctluM'\\e were 
Veallv' unable to persevere in that war. 
^V e ought to Joolf around us carefully, 
and exafiiiiic what other branch of ex- 
penditure wc could retrench or give up, 
rather than for tiie sake of the cost to 
abandon the dt fenco of our allies. Thus 
much he felt himseii bound to say, because* 
he cmtainly Mioiiglit, and bad befoie said, 
that in the commencement, it would Iiave 
been better' policy fdr us not to commit 
ourselves so far, as principals in the war. 
But when he heard genllenicn argue jn 
favQur of stopping the career in which we 
had bean engaged foe seveial yeais, and 
to which we were now so strongly pledged, 
he must declare, that he could not hear 
such sentiments without staii>ig, as he had 
done, his opinion on the pres'ent slate of 
the policy and honour of this country. 4 
Colonel Diilon entertained similar sen- 
timents with his hon. friend who had just 
spLoken, and was disposed to givt^ credit to 
ministers, and to the noble earj at the head 
of the army in the peninsula, for the ‘con-J 
duct of the war. He was, however, sorry 
to obliged to withhold bis prt^se from 



the course driginalVy pursued by govern-^ 
tnent in respect to the affairs of Spain, if 
proper exertions had been made at the 
commencement olViic contest, dilforent re- 
sults would have ensued. They ought to 
have insisted on the adoption of ihose mea- 
sures since pursu^d^iy llid present govci n- 
pient in Spmn ; such' as calling logethcr 
the ^Jortes, and usjng oilier ine9ns of 
strengthening liicmscives against the 
enemy, lie t^aafcll that greater ^J^ 1 r^iiality 
would subsist than with the Central Junta, 
*and ill that event lie hc^ied that before 
long thev most favourable j^csults would 
occur. ^ , 

bir T. obsyrve 3 , that if the priu- 

ciple Were tfo be acj/iiittcd that they were 
not to consider the exisisng state of their 
owu fniaiices, it might be I’rtVIy cnou'gli 
said, that they bugbt not to consider fne 
amount of the proposed vote. As he 
viewed the matter, however, he thought 
ihey ought to take into consideration the 
means which this country possessed, iffnl ^ 
the object to which it \ias proposed that 
those means should be diiccted. He fan- 
cied, when he heard the noble lord speak 
of the taking of Ciudad liodrigo, that he 
was riding tlie horse of the war inini?.ter, 
jind had forgotten that he held now ano- 
ther oflice, V\dih all his Quixotic notions, 
th« noble lord surely could not mean to 
sjy^ that there was any great success lo be 
anticipated by taking Ouit foi tres%— that 
could not be his serious moaning. Ji was 
oift>of our worst symptoms, that the lone 
of the couAlry and of liiat House was so 
changed. This lie^ittnlniLeiJ p) the vast# 
incicyse of our miliiary i .stahiisinnrnts ; 
but that con.sid/.*ralion .should not deter 
him, any more than k ofight^any uilier 
member, I’lVin ([i.s*:barglhg ins da y. He 
was surprised ro boar it s.nd llial cenno- 
mizitig was slat ving our opci alums. # Was 
ibt.re no ^lidcrcnce bclweeii lie.sitaling ai^ 
vote of two millions and abandoning the 
war ? llicro no middle way of pro- 

ceeding ? lo>r bis own party he protested 
against its' ubandonnicnl ; but an Imn. 
gentleman who spoke, wiili much ability 
the other night (Mr. Robinson), as well as 
Olliers’, were obliged to maintain their ar- 
guments always by the presumption, that 
tho.sq w'ho objected to expciidiiure were 
aJvocaPr.s/ (or total abandonment. The 
vote wai; a.'^ked for llie peculiar defence of 
Portugal if the Portuguese really could 
no^pay their own men, but yet w/ipjd do 
all they could to raise them, he did not 
s«y that we should deny them any assist- 
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*ancfi ; hut it the bhjvit of his motion 
laielVi to acMjuiie a knowlrdfru ol the facts.® 
I’liis becanif* more ncc*es<i'aty ?vhen a sum 
of two millions was in*qufstion. There 
seemed to be an apprehension of nnpopu- 
Jarity in speakincj of economy irt the con- 
duct of the vvar, Lut pc\|iT 4 Bn should btf de- 
terred by that consideration. He hadi 
often perhap-^heen v« y unpopular ii his 
opinioui^, hilt that should not prevenj; liim • 
from tnainla’lninp them. * * ’ 

liovd roc/in/Tzc considered Porlui^al lo hej 
defensible against the I’rencb arms clntdly \ 
at the rmes,ol*'i’orrcs Ve(has,^\vliich weie | 
• soj?trofig as qot t »4 C(|uire so grVal an army : 
as we had llicre, am^ \ us a ht-t) 1 

communication with Ute sea/\vhe»eas our i 
operations wcko comhirtcd on a much | 
more extensive sealo between Ci«Slad | 
l^odrijjo and places winch, if we. ] 

got possession of them botli, were not f»-- I 
liable, unless we had a rndit ny l..{•ee pv r- | 
fectly capable of coping with the pieni li*' 
foft;es in the open lield. !h)?Ii these places 
atoodton plain.s: and ihe'lMcin Ii, it -henhl 
he recollected, weie much snperu-r to us ! 
ill the number of iln ir t-avalry, and often ’ 
had brought a iiimdi laig'-r gem nil terce 
into the li.?!d. d’he w ar woiild be n'ocli , 
less exfHui-Jive, w^re the .bn. s of do rei : 
Vedras considered as »!b; ti te defence of. 
Portugal ; l»v w bif h means iiislead ot (tor 
keeping ()i) (fr TtbO'b) m» n tii I’onu^il, 
coinp'Tn'ftively idb^ -tr at least not in a •^tate 
of niilii iry aciivitVi w-e might dct.u h pi^ 
now, as we might bav * d'^iit- bolcne, a jriu- 
tioii of our^aroiy lo Calb:, a^.d ratse Hr' 
•blockade <|jVh.»l ('il\^ A uc-'dl p.Ttion of 
our ai'my«ini^ht ais<> bo ''eiil «'» V.n .k-nia, 
where. Ihev niiokt r* \eu.' ail the a ic- 
cissesjaf eTicirtv : au'l we act 

all ahmg the m*ar;:I'i *<4’ iht' Me-bt- • 
ranean with the best elV<*. t. Ihete wenj 
ntV^u foiis suiail forts i-n the < (‘a^l w Inch 
tte might get possession of, and therefty 
command a!^ the iieii.diboiij:iier <'ouni'rv. 
\Vc mi"ht have done miK.li oit^he whole 
eastern side olVpain, at Vnlonoia particu- 
larly, and mii;ht proiyably retake Barce- 
lona. All this wjv? n<)f, oi'ly useful hut 
practicable at a much smaller cxpenc<; ♦ban 
our prjisent systmu. 'iduu we migliT liave 
constantly checked and counteracted tlic 
objects of the rrnneh. 'I’hi-' suggiytion 
he dill not make as his own# ^*11 hatl 
been tlie rccommendafion of otk'Ts, as 
well as his, and «ecn»ed to lie ok^oos to 
any Vor the. pnneipks on whtt^^ it 

was founded, lf<i bail lim advantage of 
Hjreat authority, v.^icli be quoted. 
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declared that he saw noiiwiig in the wai 
loj occasion our de.spair,'if we conducted it 
on principles by which we might be ena- 
bled entirely to clear the sen t:oast, and 
hate, at the same time, a large propoitioii 
of o«r army ftow in Portugal, disposable 
at liom^ or else v. he. % for such object^ as 
wc desircrl to obtain. The' vole for llitt 
two niHhoiK mi^hr, it applicable lo tliese 
views prove' ve-v beneficial : no ser- 

vice# could inore^mponant tban to 
pweejr the Prej^eh, as wc might do,*wi^Ij 
one tHiu't, from the^^eighboinlmod of 
Cadiz, awl clear ihe wdvdo Mcdilcrriftican 
coast from rhc’tf tlilrusion. 

The If solution was th^'« put ant^^riycd 
ncnn'i^c conirndiL'Qitc, 

' % 

Pi. YMO li T»*l r>R r \ 1 .’.V \TV.R. ] m^j0-ke 
rose lo propo^e a. resffiotion for gt-^mting 
I III' sum ol b<V)()(V. p:i account ol‘ the in- 
leiulcd Breakwater in Plymouth Sta^nid. 
The right lion, gentleman observed, Tliat 
lie slmuUKproposc lo vote the sum in the* 
t.rst insiance for the •liclter proft-nion of 
Ins j\i.ijes*\*s ‘liips m Inirhour, tr«.sting 
‘iIkH^.is thr paof Vs on ihe subject had been 
l( -i;: f>.\ ili • I'lhle, tliey woe fully known 
to genih'n i n. d iie two nrincipal points 
upon w’liifdi be ( laimt'd attention werevhu 
{he fi'st i)lfice, to .Main nthelherlt was 
exp-dicfit and ni ce'>ary to do ?ny thing 
in Pif^noibli .Sound; and scc^dly, whe- 
t'ler ihe plan oi> Ahe table was IhtMiost 
i bcnrlicicl. As to the rir-st point, every* 
gcnllem an who bad turn^al his mind lo, or 
! was acquainteil with the navaJ service, 

I nuj''r cojiciiide ih.it the western - ports and 
: roi-diW'inIs were highly deserving of con- 
1, ^id- lailun. .No douhl the naval service 
'Va-5 the mosL popular, and th^it House na- 
! InTaily lovdad lu it wi«h a sort of ailec- 
1 tion.iU; It gar J, wliicii the nature of the 
I , Vice gcneiulK assured, though* he was 
! one of tlio.st- wiro wa< not disposed to think: 

th^t .service the only one to which th« 

! country was indei)ted ftT its protection; 
Lyct it wa.sthc most itiatciial |.art oi^iis de- 
[fpnee. Tlic greater part of the world • 
placed dependence on tiie British flag for 
prolctlion ; a flag which ha-^ carried the 
glory of iheTr country to its highc.st pilch. 
Ibc House, Uow'cver, would aiot be jusli- 
bed in ciiicring Mindly into a proposition 
of the nature he vyas about lo bring for- 
ward, witiTout due considcratroii of As 
ppi ..iciples. The ports and arsenals of the 
•ivavy*wCTe capable of gi^at improvement, 
and when U*\vvi 3 considered that the sk\U 
and cou^s^ of the pavy were wrriwi to 
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the^itch of gr^^atness lie had just stateci, it 
might be desirable, as afl'ccting the safety 
of that navy, that the civil improvement 
should be attended to, and it might be 
v\'orthv of consideration to inquire into the 
state of all the ports* He would, however, 
coniine himself moi;e pariicolailyVto the 
Western ports. For many 'years pa^t, 
Plymouth Sound had been Ibuivl tojje the 
most ms^cnificeiit arsen.il for Hie rendez- 
vous snips of the bne, but ihc llanipaze 
for the'last '20 yearsNi.;d not been jodged 
so "safe for ships line to anchor in. 

During the summer months there p as some 
little security, but not fo^ jarge lleets at 
any^sctiison. At the breaking out of the 
Americaw war, in 1778, the fleet under 
admiral Keppel anchored liere so late 
th«v h.^klsV* <»f October. Substequent to 
|7;yb^i«)t a ship of #1110 line had been ena- 
bled to anchor thcr*^ they were obliged 
to gp into Cawsand Hay, that part of the 
roadstead bring a better shelter from ihe 
winds. It was, .notwithstanding, a more 
confined itiicliorage, and open to tempes- 
tuous reas; the consequence was, that our 
fleet!* were compelled to use Torbay and 
Falmouth, ll^ an adequate protection could 
be given to Plymouth Sound, he should be 
,ju^if]ed by every naval man present in 
saying, that ^t would be preferable to 
either Torbay or Fainioiitb. 'I’liougb 
Torbay w«ft a noblo anchorage, in 
Jord llowy’s fh’tt ’anrhored 
there, they w^ere* caught by an easterly 
wind, W'hieli did^somc damage^ and the 
greater p%rt were in considerable danger. 
If gentlemen would look at the < liart, sup 
posing proper shelter was ad'orded in Ply- 
mouth Sound, they would* perceive that 
the facilities in sailing from i» with an^ 
easterly wind would be greater ihan from 
any ©f the western ports. , A.ioiher ad- 
vantage would be 'the oppc»ri unity of 
being prepared for the enemy’s fleet. It 
was true, that at present the enemy h^d 
no .fleet at Brest, but the ‘House would 
not therefore suppose that at som^'future 
time that most important port^i^f hVanco 
m.ight not haw to boast of a fleet. Av 
present tlier^ was but one solitary ship of 
the line in the harbour; ther^ might be at 
some future ^ime 25 or 30 ships, as fon. 
merly. If if would be “proper to make 
Plymouth Sound a safe harbour, why not 
de it now, 'in order to be prepaVed in the 
event of the enemy having a fleet at Brest ? , 
Another great object was, to save iks ihucb“ 
as possible, the wear and tearTif the ships. 
With these views ii would be desirable to 
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make it a place of ^safety for the western 
ifleet. The question was now, whether tho 
mode siiggeeicd for imjiroi ing the harbour 
was the best?,Tlft‘ committee would be 
awaVc that the idea was not modern. A 
variety of' plans had been sugge-^ted. In 
IHOti, lord liowick^ had f(ii»ined the plan 
pf Mr. UeniTic to he faken into considera- 
tion, ^nd persons wo/e appointed tc^survey 
the Spiirid, and report npoiiTlie p^iactica- 
hility of cariyhi^tlie plan into OJ^eculion, 
The lesiilt of ilic investigation Was, the 
qirojitisal of a Breakwater^ leaving open a 
passage the East and VVest, to ciiver 
not mote tk'an three nautical *inilc^s ; the . 
extent offt^twBreal^vvaltr to be .soniethi*iig 
more Hlian’ 6ne mije^; the depth oC the 
water would not be givat, not more than 
betiveen 28 ami 30 ftet, siill‘«.;t'nt how ever 
for receiving atiy ship of tlie In.e. The 
opinion of Mr. Jackson, the } resent Master 
Aitendant of Ply mom li Yard, was, that 
*llie water would lie of «lcj»th Millii ient for 
ihirty-six sliips of the line ; hut siippo.'ifig 
that not mure than fifteen or twenty^ were 
safe moored under this projifsed shelter^ 
it would be a gieat gain to the country. 
The estimated expence of thu whole of 
the works wovld be about J ,'30c ),()()()/. 
That sum would be ‘soon rcqiaid in the 
saving which would arise in the lilting out 
ofish'pH. With respect to the plan, ii was 
proposed to' form the Bicakwater upon 
shoals now very dan^e^ous, as tlift Shovel 
and (’arios Rocks, wliicii do haiin to the 
Sovnd. Ill proceeding on the works there 
\yuuld be ho speculation, for it was well 
known what had hc<c-.i done at* J^Mierbourg,^ 
birnihar, in many respects, U> the present 
piiiii. It was first propoj^ed by M. Viiuban 
after the battle of La Ih/giie, hut was not 
carried into etrccbitill ihq, year I" 8.5. The 
situation of Cherbourg wa.s different from 
Plymouth Sound, for it was exposed, to tjie 
nitjst tcnipc-stuous w'cather, with great ra 
pidity of tides. It was proposed to sink a 
few coney* but that not succeeding, they 
had r>.'coursc to stones, aad the works 
were com [jfi- led in that manner. It was 
carried in extent tw;o mihs and three 
quarters in between nine and ten fathoms 
water, and now affiiriled complete shelter 
for the enemy's ships of the line, in all 
weathers. If, therefore, the works were 
oomp)(^e{| Cherbourg, why /nigh'i they 
not he# completed at Plymouth bound, 
where<l)e facilniesJ weie greater, the pro- 
pev^ed road not being more t^q one 
mile, whereas the French road was two 
miles and three quaivers; the shoals at 
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•Plymo^h not beinjr nfbre than from 14 to on our entire poputation. ,He conduced 
15 fort, and between 5 and 6 fathom^ by moving, that to that Vavt tbe act ex- 
watei. ^ The probability of iHfe success of tending in case of invasion, the provisions 
the unuenakmg being ^reat, and ^ the of the Articles of War to the Local Militia, 
.advantages likely to result so beneficial to t'ollovving words be added : •** Except 
tho country, lie trusted there** could be so fat* as shall extend to inflicting the pu- 
no objection to tlie •[^A'oposition. •The nishme^t ot which shall i» no 

right bon# gentleman then moved,* 'f ihau case be inflidlcd on any oihcj&r, private, or 
a sum not ex 4 :eedi rig* 80 , 000 /. be gt^^rited drummer, gervuig in the Local Militia.^' 
for the purchase of quarries, and to curry Mr. Gmtlbotfi^e o^jposed the motion, 
on tlic works in VlymoutTi tfound, in order Thcl hon. baronet, by the amonTiuent he 


to, form a Breakwater." 

•The inatioii was agreed to. 

• 

• (.ocRL Mtvrn.\,BiLL.] Oft tho third 
reading ot this Bill, , ^ J 
Sir Bilrdctt wished to pro|iose a Clause 
to prevent the wifliction of the punlsiuncnt 
of flogging in the Local Militia. ' 
The^Spc///ar apprehendecl it was loo late 
to introduce a clause, but the hon. baronet 
could move an -amendment to any clause 
he might object to, and doing so, he would* 
hafli an opportuniry of making any re- 
marks he might wish to brtcr. 

Sir b\ Burden, in consequence of this 
stiggeslioiii, arose to ofler an amendment* 
fie prefaced his motion with a few re- 
marks on the impropriety ol' resorting to 
the punishment of flogging. Advertiiigj^O. 
the case of Mr. Taylor, to which he had 
alluded last year, he maintained that what 
he then slated* was correct, and that spb- 
sequent *information*had satisfied him that 
Mr. Taylor was a man of excellent cha- 
racter, of good education, and consider- 
able talents. Education had b^en rcccn)- 
Hly spoken lof as likei^ to tend to the abo- 
lishing of* flogging, but here was an in- 
stance from whioh a i^Jiflcrent inference 
might be diuwn, arf Mr. Taylor^s educa- 
tion had led hinl to that song for 

which he was punished. He tl|eii noticed 
wliat had taken place at the isle of Ely, 
^herejOn accountof asquabble batween Ae 
officers and men about the marching gui- 
nea, to which the latter though't^hey were 
entitled, their Conduct had been said to be 
mutinous, and a number of these young 
men who had but just put off their smock 
frocks, had been sentenced to receive 500 
lashes^ He would ask, if such p^ftsh-' 
ment was not out of all character ? ^id 
since ^here were persons who seemed to 
resort* to* \Z with such alacrity ,»i<%seem5d 
to him highly expe^ent to prcKent its 
being inflicted. This was the mdre ne-^ 
cessary «s the country were likely to^*he 
called out, and fh was too much that the 
punishment of flogging should be inflicitid 
(VOL. XXI.) 


had moved, \>;^>uul exempt the Local Mr- 
litia from the regular ^discipline of flia 
army, at^a time wiieft they were oallcd 
upon to act regular army, while he 
left them exposed to the punislmici^t of 
flogging, during their 'being rafSed aud 
trained. Tho cases to which he had ad- 
verted, of'Mr. Taylor and 
isle of Ely, were ca»es in W'hir‘h«fiithish- 
rnent was iiiipcnousiy called for, and in 
which it bad been inflicted with 
and tuoderaiiom as he believed woulw be 
admitted%by mo ptiitic& themselves; an 
acknowledgment the justice ef his sen- 
tence could be produced in the hand-writ- 
iim of Mr, Taylor. • ^ • 

Colonel IVood said it was .^believed in 
this country that corporal punishment was 
not inflicted in tho French service, He,^ 
however, had to state, that one their 
books had fallen into the hands of a divi- 
sionv^T our army, a^ the battljM>f Fuentes 
d'Honor^, whicji contained the* pcQpeed- 
irigs of their court martials, from which iC 
appeared, that within a, very short time, 
820 men, chiefly deserters, had^een sen- 
teiicetl to deuili. Not only in such cases 
was the oflender put to death, but his p*A- 
rents might be imprisoned for six months, 
•and those who had haibourjed him were 
finfd 1, 500 franrs. 1’he book was after- 
wards lost ; but he was authorised by an 
officer to state what tie had advanced, and 
if it were necessary, he wa.^ at liberty to 
mention the name of his author; and at 
tho same time to say that if another book 
of thaf description fell into our hantls, care 
^vould be ^ken of it, that gentlemen might s 
%ee it and make their own comments. 

Mr. IV, Smith was of opinion that the 
argument to be deduced from the circum- 
stance last mentioned cut quite the other 
way, 'as shewed that even* a capital pu- 
nishment was more tolerable to the brench 
army, thafi that of flogging. ’ ^ 

Mr. Giddy objected to a relaxation of 
discipline, though he thought severity of 
punishmentln the Local Militia would bo 
best avoidc;,d ' 
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Jfir. fVniihri^d supported the amend- 
ment, and ( otift nded that the abolitkm of 
flogging would tend not to relax, hui th 
improve the disciplnm of the army. A«< 
to the b >ok which they had been told 
^ found, iind aftei wards lost, and which«was 
to taken sue li rari^f of if foundVagaiii, 
and for whit li* he supposed ifte right ht»n. 
the Chancellor of the exchequer .would 
adveriise^ofhn ing large suTns ‘tor its pio 
duct ion, as he hud ^L[>ne for i.nothc*r qeh-^ 
bviUed tiook (the (Jelicatc* investigation) 
on^i foimer oecn''i*in, it seemed after ail 
to nu^ie again^i his Argument, as it turned 
out that ihe/c was no pTt^if of corporal 
punish^m nt beinf^ nillicted in the French 
service, lo prove which it was brought^for- 
ward. * 

^1'. Ll&x^'eUs of Kerry, said a Yew words 
jn suj!^ert of the original clause* 

Lord Bahncrsioii was of opinion, that if 
corpt^al punishment was considered ne- 
cesswy in any part of the army, it was 
equally so in the ‘Local Militia. ^ 

Adrnirai Harvey safd, that to his know- 
ledge, «the French prisoners at Gibraltar 
had borrowed otrt* cats to flog their own 
people. V, 

Mr. JL Thorntoji professed himself to 
|;ie adverse to the infliction of corporal 
pumshftient iii^.he Local Militia. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn wished that some clause 
had been introduced whicfi would Mirect 
a refqj^fiiicji to the of Sfete, pre- 

' tious to the inflicnon of corporal punish- 
ment. He did yot know, at the same 
time, how* to vote with the hon. baronet, 
as he conceived a case might arise to make 
corporal punivimienl necessary. 

The Amendment was negatived without 
a division, and the Bill passed. 

Blue. RESPECTING MeMRJ^RS WHO BE- 


COME BwKRUPrs.] • Mr. Thompson moved » 
4fir leave to iuing in Bill for declaring 
the seals of 5nembers, w'ho should become 
bankrupt, vac ant alter a limited time. He 
did not think it necessary to preface his 
motion with any lung speech. It was 
quite* right, he Jtlioujght, that a bc^ggar 
should not be a member of that House, 
its dignity and in«f(ependcpce rctpiired 
that fiome measure r»f the nahire»c)f the 
present motion should be adopted. His 
Bill only went to assimilate the law gf 
England to that now existing in Irelanil. 
If an Irish n^ember became .iiankrupt, his 
seat becam^, vacant in sw« mopths aLer ^is 
bankrupt<!fyj! Artless /aq produced a certifi- 
ratc from iW comnw^s^ioners. He did not 
l^know why English menibrns should have 
privileges to which the Irish were not ep- 
titled. 

Mr. Baring was of opinion that tlTe pre- 
ferable mode of proceeding would be for 
file House, in the first instance, to go into 
a committee to enquire into the prf^i- 
leges of members.* He thought that adopt- 
ing this measure at once would be to pass, 
|*in the public opinion, a great stigma on 
bankrupts, which, in the present state of 
the country, he could not think was alto- 
gether proper. 

Mr. C. W Wynri approved of the pro- 
posed measuie, though the period of six 
moitths might not be suilicfent in many 
cases to enable a correet«i(lea to be* formed 
as to the state of the bankrupt’s affairs. 
Hd 'W'as, however, a friend to the measure, 
and thought that the publicity attendant 
on bankruptcy was^'me stron^vreason for* 
the H«u$e adopting it. , 

Ml. Lockhart alsq appioved of the mea- 
suie. ^ . 

The question ,w1is then put, and leave 
given to bi^pg In the Bill. 
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